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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


W ſhould think ourſelves but ill qualified to conduct ſuch a work as 
the Britiſh Magazine and Review, were it poſſible for ſo ſtupid a 


Plagiariſt as M. to impoſe on our judgment. 


| Lady L. favour ſhall receive our immediate attention. The character 
her ladyſhip mentions will be noticed in our next. 


The Poetical Eſſay on the increaſe of Public Buildings in the Metropolis, 
is well-conceived, but it is by no means adequately executed. We adviſe 
this Gentleman to attempt ſome little Poem, and to take more pains in po- 


liſhing his ſtile. 


The Production of Tube Yowng Gentlemen is well written; but the ſubje& 
is too hacknied to afford any thing new. - 


Sir . E. will in our next find his hint attended to. 


We have no objection to Anecdotes of authenticity, provided they offend 
not againſt decency. Mit F. H. we hope, has committed a miſnomer ; no 
lady ſhould be capable of making ſuch communications. 


We ſolicit the favour of Senex Garrulus, on the ſubject he has hinted 3 & 
well-wrought Tale we conſider as a real effort of genius. 


The Pamphles tranſmitted to us by the author, ſhall be noticed in our 
next RREVIIZW; when the intended augmentation of that article will 


take place. 
The Reverend Naſegay is too incorrect for our Miſcellany. 


The Plan recommended by P. L. D'N. may probably be adopted at ſome 
future period. The Editors conceive themſelves obliged to this gentleman 
for the politeneſs of his intimation. 


The Perſes ro Mrs. Siddons contain nothing new. 


Our undertaking is open to the detection of all abuſes, and to the dif, play 
of all projects, ſufficiently important to merit public attention. The ani- 
madverſions of Cenſor Britannicus relate to a ſubject inferior to this de- 
ſcription. 


The Lerter from Paris arrived too late for inſertion in the preſent 
Number. 


The Editors take this opportunity, at the commencement of their ſecond 
Volume, of thanking generally all their old Correſpondents, and of requeſt- 
ing a continuance of their favours, | 
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PRE FACE. 


T the commencement of this undertaking we gave the public ſome 
A reaſon to believe, that we ſhould be enabled to execute our plan 
with a propriety and elegance far ſuperior to any thing they had been 
accuſtomed to fee under the deſcription of a periodical miſcellany: to 
that public we with confidence appeal, whether we have not fully grati- 
fed, in the execution of the firſt volume of our very arduous taſk, every 
expectation we had previouſly raiſed. 

It is eaſy for the accurate and intelligent obſerver to perceive, that 
an end ſo truly deſirable could by no means be * ed, without 
incurring the reſentment of the numerous proprietors of inferior works, 
their reſpective agents and dependents, who mult all in ſome degree feel 
the conſequence, by a diminution of their uſual quantity of ſubſcribers. 
The conſequence they have certainly felt, and their reſentment has not 
been wanting, 

Under a variety of pretences, the moſt contemptible performances 
have from time to time been obtruded on the intended purchaſers of the 
Britiſh Magazine and Review. Many, no doubt, (for the moderate are 
by no means the leaſt conſiderable part of mankind) rather than give the 
perſon who ſupplied them the trouble of repeatedly changing what were 
conſtantly and wilfully delivered wrong, after a few flight efforts, and re- 
ceiving ſome frivolous excuſe, have acquieſced in the impoſition. But men 
of ſuperior ſpirit and diſcernment have eaſily ſeen through the deceit : they 
have diſdained to be directed in their choice by thoſe who they very pro- 
perly ſuſpected, (to ſay nothing of the incompetency of their judgment) 
might poſſibly have intereſted views; and, inſiſting on the punctual exe- 
cution of their firſt order, have applied to another quarter the moment 
they were a ſecond time inſulted by theſe #z/7akes. Several inſtances of 
this laſt conſequence have reached us; and it is, indeed, the beſt method 
we can poſſibly recommend of defeating theſe nefarious intentions. 

But, in ſpite of all oppoſition, the Britiſh Magazine and Review has 
evidently proved the faſhionable miſcellany of the age; exceeding thoſe 
motley performances which have at an humble diſtance endeavoured to 
imitate it, as much in the extenſiveneſs of it's circulation, as in the ſu- 
perior arrangement ef it's plan, and the intrinſic value of it's materials, 
In ſhort, it's ſucceſs has amply gratified our moſt ſanguine expectations, 
and we will endeavour that the execution of the ſucceeding numbers may 
convince our innumerable friends we are pertectly ſenſible of the grati- 
tude we owe to a kind and diſcerning public. 

From the pureſt fountains of intelligence will we continue to draw 
every ſpecies of information, and it ſhall be ſerved as uncontaminated 
to the reader as it iſſues from the original ſpring. 


A 2 It 


It is the confidence alone which can be placed in our relations, that 
has ſecured us the univerſal approbation of the intelligent part of man- 
kind. Men of ſenſe are not to be duped by catchpenny accounts, cal- 
culated for the purpoſe of the moment, and fabricated by ignorance for 


the gratification of impatient curioſity ; and which, like the /ye of the day, 


nine times out of ten turn out to be wholly falſe, or at beſt groſsly erro- 
neous: thus tending to miſinform and bewilder the very perſons who are 
moſt defirous to obtain authentic information. Can credulity itſelf be- 
lieve, that the moment intelligence arrives of any brilliant tranſaction 
erformed in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, authentic memoirs can be prepared 
of the hero, and publiſhed in the courſe of a few days? And yet is not 
this every month's practice in the ordinary Magazines; ſome of them, 
to compleat the abſurdity, furniſhing /?ri#:ng liteneſſes of the abſent per- 
ſons who have thus diſtinguiſhed themſelves taten from the liſe? 
Let it not, however, by any means be underſtood, we ſeek to depreci- 
ate the deſire of giving early intelligence; our objection is only to the 
want of authenticity it too often occaſions, We will ourſelves conſtantly 


| gratify, to the utmoſt, the curioſity of our readers ; but we cannot con- 


ent to do it at the expence of their underſtanding, or of our own repu- 
tation, 
In a word, we partake too much of the parental affection for our off- 
ſpring, to omit any thing in our power that may prevent it's ſharing the 
fate of a common newſpaper or magazine: in the libraries of the Learn- 
ed, the Intelligent, and the Great, our work will undoubtedly be foand 
Rom we ſhall have long been no more, and we truſt it will not diſgracg 
tnem, 2 4 . 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


LORD NORTH. 


REDERICK, ſtiled Lord North, 
1s the eldeſt ſon of Francis Earl 


ter of George Montague, late Earl of 
Halifax. His lordſhip was born April 
13, 1732; and his father being ar 
that time one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber to his Royal Highneſs Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, the ſon was 
named Frederick, at the expreſs de- 
fire of the prince, who ſtood god- 
father in perſon at his baptiſm. 

Lord North was educated at Eton, 
from whence he removed, for the com- 
1 of his ſtudies, to Trinity Col- 
ege, Oxford, 

At the general election in 1754, 
his lordſhip was returned member for 
Banbury, in Oxfordſhire, (his father 
being high-ſteward of that borough) 
and he hag eyer ſince been conſtantly 
re- elected. 

On the 2d of June 1959, Lord 
North was declared one of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury ; in Auguſt 
1766, he was appointed Joint-Receiver 
and Paymaſter of the Forces, with the 
late George Cooke, Eſq. and on the 
3d of December, in the year laſt men- 


of Guilford, by Lady Lucy, daugh- 


tioned, was ſworn of his majeſty's 
Privy-council. 

His lordſhip was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and a Lord 
of the "Treaſury, on the 1ſt of Decem- 
ber 1767; and on the 28th of January 
1770, upon the reſignation of the 
Duke of Grafton, was conſtituted Firſt 
Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury: 
which office he continued to hold till 
the 27th of March 1782, when the 
laſt general change of Adminiſtration 
took place, 

Lord North was on the 14th of June 
1771, appointed Ranger and Warden 
of Buſhy Park; and at a Chapter of 
the Garter, held at St. James's, June 
18, 1772, his lordſhip was elected one 
of the Knights of that moſt noble 
order. On the 3d of October in the 
ſame year, he was unanimouſly choſen 
Chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford; and on the 29th of February 
1766, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society in London. 

His lordſhip is likewiſe Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 
county of Somerſet, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports and Governor of 
Dover Caſtle, Recorder of Glouceſter 
and Taunton, one of the Elder: Bre- 

threm 


Ach future meaſures as were neceſſary 
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thren of the Trinity Houſe, Preſident 
of the Fouudling Hoſpital and the 
Aſylum, and Governor of the Turkey 
Company and Charter-houſe. 

To delineate the character and con- 
duct of this diſtinguiſhed commoner 
ſufficiently at length, would be to lay 
before the reader a copious account of 
every important tranſaction reſpecting 
Great Britain and it's dependencies, 
from the firſt moment of his political 
importance, which commenced in the 
year 1763, with his activity and zeal 
in the affair of the North Briton, No. 
XLV. to at leaſt the period when ke 
ceaſed to be a miniſter, and perhaps 
even to the preſent hour, In the page 
of the future hiſtorian will his name 
appear conſpicuous during the whole 
of that important period of the annals 
of this country; and the recording 
pen, guided by the hand of truth, 
ſhall not fail to repreſent him as a wiſe 
and good man, whatever it may al. 
cribe to his ſucceſs as a firſt miniſter, 

_ Amidſt the ftorm of faction he was 
placed at the helm; and — the 
tempeſt never ceaſed to rage during 
his continuance in that ſituation, he 
viewed with aſtoniſhing ſerenity. the 


conflicting elements, and conſtantly 


preſerved, amidſt all his anxiety for 


the fafety of a charge ſo ineſtimable, 
that internal calm which can only con- 
tinue to attend the poſſeſſor of an up- 


right and a virtuous heart. 

Attached by congenial ſentiments 
to a ſovereign whoſe virtues are the 
pride of his country; a good Chriſtian, 
a good huſband, a good father; and 
poſſeſſed of an underſtanding the moſt 
exalted, and of integrity the moſt in- 
corruptible: to what ſhall we impute 
blame, if he has failed to prove an 


able and a fortunate ſtateſman? To 


what, but that accurſed ſpirit of party, 
which has diverted the abilities of the 
wiſeſt men from a ſufficient circum- 


ſpection in public affairs, by drawing 


off their attention to the juſtification 
of their own private characters un- 
jaſtly attacked; and having thus ren- 
dered them timid in the execution of 


to be adopted, a foundation has been 
laid for real complaints, the original 
cauſes of which have not always Feen 
— 8 by the unthinking multi- 
tude. 

But though the conduct of Lord 
North, during his adminiſtration, was 
frequently and ſeverely attacked in 
the Houſe by ſome of the moſt able 
members; we do not recollect a ſingle 
inſtance, where his unpremeditated an- 
{wer was not abundantly ſufficient to 
ſatisfy his bittereſt enemy that the 
charge was leſs a diſgrace to him than 
to the. perſon who had thought pro- 
per to adduce it. 

In theſe accuſations no ſort of deli. 
cacy was obſerved; on the contrary, 
as he was known to poſſeſs great feel- 
ing, every method was taken by his 
opponents to aſſail him where he was 
molt vulnerable, by arraigning his in- 
tegrity, his honour, and his aſſiduity. 

Nor in theſe mean, in theſe cruel 
purſuits, -were any circumſtances too 
minute, any calamities too ſacred, to 
eſcape their attention: at. the unhal- 
lowed ſhrine of falſhood they tortured 
every event, and ſacrificed to a poor 
piece of contemptible wit the perver- 
ſion of the nobleſt ſenſations of the 
ſoul. His lethargic conſtitution was 
attributed to drowzineſs and ſtupidity : 
and on the day when he had experi- 


enced a loſs of which only a parent is 


capable of entertaining the idea, being 
unjuſtly charged with particular atten- 
tion to his own family, and happening, 
after enumerating the little proviſion 


he had really made for it, to conclude 


with obſerving, that © God &knexv his 
family was not a ſmall ane; the ſud- 
den recollection that it had ſo recently 
been diminiſhed by the hand of Pro- 
vidence, which might too ſoon make 
it ſill leſs, ruſhing into his mind, he 
was unable to ſtop the ſprings of na- 
tyre, which flowed plenteous from his 
eyes; and the tears were attributed to 
his contrition for offences of which 
even his accuſers knew him to be 
guiltleſs. | 

The principal conductor of public 
eing thus perpetually * 
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— y envious and deſigning men, who his country, he ſeems ever ready to 
* "(ulted him within the Houſe, and gratify the wiſhes of thoſe who ar 
miſrepreſented him without; his con- deſirous of knowing his ſentiments; 
d Fdence abuſed by thoſe whom his im- and, in giving his opinion, he diſ- 
r Partiality unfortunately intruſted with dains every idea of perſonal reſentment 


* ne executive power; officers of long- or animoſity; but fairly enters on the 
ble approved valour accepting commands ſubject, and endeavours rather to ap- 
10 offered them on principles of the ut- prove than decry the meaſures of ad- 
gle moſt liberality, and inſtead of fighting miniſtration, till he finds them want- 
* the battles of their country, proving ing in that integrity which he will 
* bold only in diſputing the propriety not haſtily ſuſpect, and which he fin- 
e of the conteſt, publicly expoſing every cerely hopes may never appear to 
.4Y imbecility of the ſtate, and baſely in- exiſt, He has felt the inconvenience 
o. viting the enemy to the attack where of thwarted meaſures; and he is not 
li they repreſented us as incapable of de- inſenſible, that indifferent plans, tho- 
77 fence—is it not leſs wonderful that roughly executed, may prove of ſu- 


any of our poſſeſſions remained, than 


perior efficacy to thoſe which are bet- 


* that ſo much ſhould have been wreſted ter concerted, but enforced with lefs 
13 om us? vigour: the happineſs of his ſovereign, 
wag pet, amidſt all theſe diſadvantages, and the good of mankind, are his fole 
4 * (with the native courage of our brave objects; he cannot envy the fituation 
4 ! * countrymen, led on to battle by men of thoſe in power, or lament his ſe- 
as ol intrepidiry and integrity, who were ceſſion from an office to which he is 
8 ſaperior to all views but thoſe which perhaps wholly indebted for every em- 
. comprehended the = of their coun- bitterment of life, 
* try) has the aſtoniſhed world beheld, Sincerely do we hope, highly as we 
a in a variety of inſtances, the Britiſh reſpect his Iordſhip's abilities, that he 
ad character raiſed to a height which will never again be induced to quit 
A never was, nor ever can be exceeded, the peaceful ſhade of tranquillity for 
i by the proweſs of any nation. the tempeſtuous ſea of trouble; but 
1 Me have obſerved that the character that he will rather cultivate with aſſi- 
* and conduct of Lord North may poſſi- duity the pleaſures of ſocial and do- 
A bly be connected with the hiſtory of meſtic life; not, however, refuſing 
4 Great Britain, even at the preſent thofe talents with which nature has ſo 
5 hour; by this we mean only tointimate, eminently endued him, whenever the 
. that though his lordſhip is not actually neceſſities of his country may demand 
> 2 miniſter, the value of his abilities their exertion, without too much in- 
1 being well known by the preſent ad- vading that retirement to which he is 
K miniftration, and the confidence of his ſo fairly intitled. 
4 ſovereign continuing unabated, his As a financier, Lord North is con- 
8 advice may in ſome caſes ſtill prove feſſedly unrivalled; his elaſſical and 
F ſerviceable to his country. And far fcientific knowledge are unbounded; 
: from meaning this obſervation as the he is the well-known patron of genius 
0 ſmalleſt reflection on thoſe now in and arts; and his beneficence and hu- 


office; we apprehend they can by no 


manity have been eminently diſplayed 


means be liable to cenſure for treating in a variety of remarkable inſtances. 


with ſome degree of attention the 


His lordſhip married, on the 10th 


opinions of a man, whoſe judgment of March 1756, Anne, daughter and 


is ſo well known, and fo univerſally 


coheir of George Speke, Eſq. of 


acknowledged in the Houſe, that the White Lackington, in the county of 
moment he--riſes on any queſtion of Somerſet, by whom he has had four 
importance, ſuch a general and ſolemn ſons and three daughters. 


ſtillneſs prevails throughout the whole 


His lordſhip is of the middle ſtature, 


aſſembly as ſufficiently marks the un- rather corpulent, and has a plain but 


common ſatisfaction expected. 


The conſtant and ſteady friend of 


pleaſing countenance, 


SIR 


— — oo 


—— 


——— 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
* E father of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 


was a clergyman in the Weſt of 


England, diſtinguiſhed for his learn- 


ing and variety of knowledge. The 
13 which has long placed the ce- 
ebrated ſubject of our memoirs on the 
eminence of reputation, diſcovered 1t- 
ſelf in his earlieſt infancy, when he 
was obſerved to have a natural pro- 
2 to drawing. He did not, 
owever, determine on painting as a 
profeſſion, till he met with Richard- 
ſon's Theory of Painting“; which con- 
veyed to his tender mind that genial 
influence neceſſary to awaken. the 
dormant feeds of inſpiration, that 
only waited to be called forth into 
action. 

Having arrived at ſome degree of 
excellence, he was, at his own par- 
ticular requeſt, ſent to London, and 
placed with the late Mr. Hudſon. 
This gentleman, though not himſelf 


. very eminent as a painter, has pro- 


duced ſeveral great maſters, the prin- 
cipal of whom is undoubtedly Sir 
Joſhua. . 

Soon after Sir Joſhua had left Mr. 
Hudſon, he went to Italy, under the 
auſpices, and in the company, of the 


. preſent Lord Keppel, who was then 


going to take the command in the 
editerranean. In this ſeat of the 
arts he failed not to viſit the ſchools 
of the moſt eminent maſters, and to 
ſtudy their productions with the great- 
eſt attention. 

Having remained about two years 


in Italy, he returned to England; and 


ſoon teſtified to what a degree of ele- 


2 had arrived in his profeſſion, 


y producing a whole-length picture 
of his patron, which is well-known 


by the print. 


This performance introduced him 
at once into the firſt buſineſs in por- 
trait-painting, to which he particu- 


larly applied himſelf; and having 
painted ſome of the firſt-rate beauties, 


[JA Ns 
the polite world flocked to ſee them, 
and he ſoon became the moſt faſhion- 
able painter, notonly in England, but 
in all Europe, 

But though Sir Joſhua has ever 
chiefly cultivated his talent for por- 
traits; it is eaſy to perceive, from the 
ſpecimens he has at intervals produ- 
ced, that if he had ſuppoſed the hiſ- 
torical line equally eligible, in a coun- 
try where his good ſenſe very early 
pointed out it was not likely to be 
ſufficiently encouraged, he would no 
doubt have equally excelled. 

The principal hiſtorical paintings 
of Sir Joſhua, that we can recollect, 
are, Hope nurſing Love; Venus chaſ- 
tiſing Cupid for having learned to caſt 
Accounts; the Story of Count Hugo- 
lino, from Dante; a Gipſey telling 
Fortunes; an Infant Jupiter ; the Call- 
ing of Samuel; the Death of Dido; 
the Nativity; and the Four Cardinal 
Virtues, with Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, for New College Chapel, Ox- 
ford, 

One of the largeſt compoſitions of 
Portraits that Sir Joſhua has ever 
painted, is the Family- piece at Blen- 
heim. 

That the abilities of Sir Joſhua have 
attracted the royal notice and favour, 
ſufficiently appears from the honour of 
knighthood, which was conferred on 
him by his majeſty, in conſideration 
of his profeſſional excellence, at the 
inſtitution of that noble ſchool (or 
rather univerſity) of the Polite Arts, 
the Royal Academy, on it's opening, 
in January 1769, when Sir Joſhua 
was elected preſident, 

Mr. Horace Walpole, in the Ad- 
vertiſement to his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, takes occaſion to mention the ex- 
traordinary merit of Sir Joſhua. 

© The prints after the works of Sir 
© Toſhua Reynolds,” ſays this celebra- 
ted writer, © have ſpread his fame to 
Italy, where they have not at pre- 
ſent a ſingle painter who can pretend 


to rival an imagination ſo fertile, 


* Mr. Davis dedicated his edition of Richardſon's Theory of Painting to Sir Joſhua, and mentions 


this as his reaſons 


that 
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that the attitndes of his portraits are 
as various as thoſe of hiſtory“. In 
what age were paternal deſpair, and 
the horrors of death, pronounced 


with more expreſſive accents than in 
his picture of Connt Ugolino? When 


were infantine lovelinefs, or embrio- 
paſſions, touched with ſweeter truth, 
than. in his portraits of Miſs Price 
and the baby Jupiter ?? 
- Added to his extraordinary talents 
as a painter, Sir Joſhua is known to 
para great literary abilities: and his 
earned friend, the celebrated Dr. 
Johnſon, was favoured with three of 
his Letters in the Idler, which by no 
means diſgrace that invaluable work +. 
v:!r Joſhua has alſo publiſhed his an- 
niverſary Diſcourſes, delivered as Pre- 
ſident of the Royal Academy; which 
are not only treaſures of information 
and delight, as well to the ſtudent, 
as the proficient, but diſplay a know- 
ledge of literary compoſition, and 
elegance of language, that we ſcruple 
not to aver has ſeldom been equalled 
even by the moſt eminent writers. 

Placed at the head of the Royal 
Academy by his intrinſic merit, Sir 
Joſhua has on every occaſion diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as the true friend of 
the arts; and has conſtantly conducted 
the buſineſs of the ſociety in ſuch a 
way as to obtain univerſal approba- 
tion. 5 

Sir Joſhua is likewiſe a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and has been crea- 
ted Doctor of Laws by the Univerſities 
of Oxford and Dublin. 

Sir Joſhua is a very brilliant com- 
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panion; and was one of that ſele& 


party of aſſociated genius, ſo admi- 

rably characterized by Dr. Goldſmith, 

in his Poem of Retaliation : the ſup- 

—— epitaph on Sir Joſhua is as fol- 

ows. f 

© Here Reynolds is laid; and, to tell you my 

| mind, 

He has not left a wiſer or better behind: 

His pencil was ftriking, reſiſtleſs, and grand; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland. 

Still born to improve us in every part; 

His pencil, our faces—his manners, our heart: 

To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt civilly ſteering 3 

When they judg'd without ſkill, he was Milt 
hard of hearing ; | 

When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, 
and ſtuff, 

He ſhifted his trumpet, and only took ſnuff 4. 


MRS. ABINGTON, 


AVING already preſented our 

readers with an authentic account 
of the celebrated actreſs who has ſo 
ſuddenly become the chief favourite 
of the tragic muſe, we think it ex- 
tremely proper to furniſh them with 
Rieste ee of equally indiſpu- 
table authority, reſpecting that diſtin- 
guiſhed lady who fo juſtly poſſeſſes 
the {irit ſtation in comedy. 

It were to be wiſhed that thoſe who 
take upon themſelves to pen the me- 
moirs of female theatrical performers 
in particular, would endeavour. to pro- 
cure genuine materials; for want of 
which, ſuch characters have been fre- 
quently aſperſed with auecdotes as re- 
plete with ſcandal, as the accounts 
themſelves have been utterly deſtitute 
of truth. That we are enabled to 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds has been accuſed of plagiariſm, for having borrowed attitudes from an- 
cient maſters. Not only candour, but criticiſm, mult deny the force of the charge. When a fingle 
poſture is imitated from an hiſtoric picture, and applied to a portrait in a different dreſs, and with new 
attributes, this is not plagiariſm, but quotation : and a quotation from a great author, with a novel 
application of the ſenſe, has always been allowed th be an inſtance of parts and taſte, and may have 
more merit than the original. When the ſons of Jacob impoſed on their father by a falſe coat of 
Joſeph, ſaying, * Know now whether this be thy ſon's coat or not?“ they only aſked a deceitful 
queſtion—but that interrogation became wit, when Richard I. on the pope reclaiming a biſhop whom 
the king had taken priſoner in battle, ſent him the prelate's coat of mail, and in the words of 
Scripture aſked his holineſs, whether THAT was the coat of his ſon or not ?—ls not there hu- 
mour and fatire in Sir Joſhua's reducing Holbein's ſwaggering and coloſſal haughtineſs of Henry 
V III. to the boyiſh jollity of Maſter Crewe? — One prophecy 1 will venture to make: Sir Joſhua 
is not a plagiary, but will beget a thouſand. The exuberance of his invention will be the grammar 


of future painters of portraits. 
1 See theſe Letters, p. 30. 


company, 


Vor. II. 


Sir Joſhua is ſo remarkably deaf, as to be 


under the neceſſity of uſing an ear- trumpet in 
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avoid a practice to which we expreſs 
our averſion, we hope will appear, 
not only from examining the bio- 
graphical portraits we have hitherto 
drawn, but from all thoſe which we 
mall in future lay before the publio. 
Mrs. Abington, whoſe name was 
Barton, before her marriage with Mr. 
Abington, a gentleman well known 
in the muſical world, entered on the 
theatrical profeſſion at the age of 
ſeventeen. Unlike many eminent per- 
formers, who have in the commence- 
Ment-of their career totally miſtaken 
their genius, Nature with an unerring 
hand pointed out to her excellent un- 
derſtanding the path in which ſhe was 
deſtined to ſhine, and the early ap- 
plauſe of a diſcerning public abun- 
dantly confirmed the deciſion. The 
theatre in the Haymarket was literally 
the fir} fage of this lady's dramatic 
exhibition ; where ſhe performed for a 
few nights under the direction of Mr. 
Theophilus Cibber. Her excellence, 
however, was ſoon recognized by the 
managersof the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane; under whoſe auſpices ſhe gra- 
dually eſtabliſhed that profeſſional re- 
putation, which ſhe ſtill maintains with- 
out a rival. 

If we conſider the period at which 
Mrs. Abington became a candidate 
for public favour, when the powers 
of ag Oldfield, a Woffington, and a 
Pritchard, were freſh in the remem- 
brance of the town, actreſſes whoſe 
ſtile of performance coincided very 
nearly with that of her own, we ſhall 
perceive the difficulties. ſhe had to 
conquer, and we ſhall give her full 
credit for the victory. 

One of the firſt characters in which 
Mrs. Abington attracted univerſal ad- 
miration, was the ſecond Conſtantia 
in the revived comedy of the Chances. 
For the acquiſition of this part ſhe was 
indebted to the following circumſtance. 
Mrs. Cibber, whoſe abilities were 
ſolely adapted to tragical repreſenta- 
tion, aſſerting a right, which ſhe 
claimed by her articles of agreement 
with the managers, of performing any 
Part aſhe might ſelect, in a ne. or - 


— 
- 5 
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vived play, had fixed on that charac- 
ter. Mr. Garrick, knowing that it 
would be impoſſible to divert her from 
this intention, yielded to her humour ; 
foreſeeing that the want of ſucceſs 
would ſoon induce her to relinquiſh 
the part, His judgment was verified. 
Mrs. Cibber became fatigued with 
performing a character to which the 
public afforded no figns of approba- 
tion: and the town was inſtantly cap- 
tivated by the performance of Mrs. 
Abington; who ſo happily aſſumed 
all the gaiety and caprice of an agree- 
able and frolickſome mad-cap, that 
repeated audiences were enchanted 
with her manner, and recompenſed 
her efforts with unexampled applauſe. 

But the moſt difficult character in 
which ſhe was obliged to tread in the 
ſteps of her illuſtrious and immediate 
predeceſſors, was Charlotte, in the 
Non- Juror. This circumſtance, not- 
withſtanding the high eſtimation ſhe 
poſſeſſed with the public, required her 
collected ſpirit and exertzon. And 
here we cannot but admire the origi- 
nal abilities of this eſteemed actreſs; 
ſince it is impoſſible to conceive that 
more gaiety, humour, and elegance, 
could be aſſumed by any performer 
whatever: her ideas of the character 
were entirely her own; for having 
never ſeen it acted, ſhe could not pro- 
fit by imitation. 

From this period Mrs. Abington 
has continued to riſe; we cannot ſay 
higher in her profeſſional merit, for 
ſhe has long ſince arrived at the ſum- 
mit of comic excellence, but to the 
ſuperior and yearly augmenting eſti- 
mation, not only of the theatrical 
world, but of every judicicus admirer 
of taſte, elegance, and fancy. | 

Her perſon is elegant and attractive, 
her addreſs faſhionable and graceful, 
and her look animated and fignificant. 
Her powers of pleaſing are principally 
derived from the ſuperiority of her 
judgment, and the goodneſs of her 


underſtanding; for her tones of voice, 


which an incomparable ſkill in mo- 
dulation renders perfectly agreeable, 
are not naturally charming. But her 


articulation 
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articulation is ſo exact, that every ſyl- 
Jable is not only diſtinctly but even 


| melodiouſly uttered. 


The part of Millamant, fo faſhion- 
able in the preceding generation, ſhe 
has moſt admirably adapted to the 
lovely tyrant of the preſent day. All 
$ges have their particular colours and 
variations of folly and-faſhion; theſe 
ſhe has carefully ſtudied, and dex- 
trouſly aſſimilates to the modern taſte. 
In the Beatrice of Shakeſpeare ſhe 
had not only difficulty to encounter, 
but the oppoſition of prejudice: for 
the ſtile of acting that part, which had 
been adopted by Mrs. Pritchard, had 
in thoſe days become the criterion of ex- 


cellence. Our heroine, however, with 
the genuine ſpirit of an original, diſ- 


dained an imitation even of that cele- 
brated actreſs; but, guided ſolely by 
nature, repreſented the character ac- 
cording to her own ideas. She ac- 
cordingly ſucceeded to her moſt ſan- 
guine wiſhes, marking with inimitable 
preciſion, the wit, the ſentiment, and 
the humour of Beatrice. 

The Widow Bellmour, in Mr. Mur-. 
Far Way to Keep Him, ſupplied 
her with an opportunity of diſplaying 
that unaffected elegance of manner and 
addreſs which ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſh 
Mrs. Abington from all others of her 
pou and which, as it can only 

e attained by an intercourſe with 
gen of rank and faſhion, rendered 
er the delight of a moſt brilliant cir- 
The author of the 
Maid of the Oaks, has in the character 
of Lady Bab Lardoon (written on 

' Purpoſe for Mrs, Abington) recorded 
a delicate teſtimony of her merit. Lady 
Bab, to impoſe on Dupely, a young 
travelled coxcomb, having aſſumed the 
appearance of great ſimplicity, ſays 


to one who is preſent at the deception, 
- © You ſhall ſee what an excellent ac- 
© treſs I ſhould have made, if fortune 
2 * had not unluckily brought me into 
the world an Earl's daughter.” 
In the character of Lady Bab Lar- 
© doon, the author is ſuppoſed” to have 
drawn the portrait of a' young lady 
= very exalted in rank and accompliſh- 
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ment: and it was certainly impoſſible 
to find a more lively repreſentation of 
ſuch an original. 

But it is not only in the refined 
woman of faſhion that we admire the 
abilities of Mrs. Abington; aſtoniſhing 
as it will undoubtedly appear to poſ- 
terity, ſhe ſuſtains with equal eaſe and 
excellence, characters diametrically 
oppoſite to elegance and accompliſh. 
ment. Her unlimited talents com- 
prehend the country girl, the romp, 
the hoyden, and the chambermaid ; 
and ſhe exhibits, with unparalleled 
ſkill, the humours, airs, and whim- 
ſical peculiarities, of theſe inferior 
parts. Indeed, ſhe poſſeſſes an un- 
derſtanding too exalted to eſteem any 
thing low which is natural; or any 
thing mean, or beneath her attention, 
which is characteriſtic. 

After this account of her profeſſion- 
al merit, it 1s a tribute due to ſuch 
eminence, to obſerve, that the. pro- 
priety of her behaviour, as an indi- 
vidual, has long attracted the notice 
and eſteem of many of the moſt re- 
ſpectable, and even noble characters, 
of her own ſex, with whoſe intimate 
acquaintance ſhe is honoured. 

Her taſte in dreſs is ſo generally ac- 
knowledged, that her judgment is often 
confulto] by ladies of the firſt rank, 
whoſe regard ſhe has the happineſs to 
fix by qualifications of a more 1mpor- 
tant and intereſting nature. | 

In this account of Mrs. Abington, 
it would be inexcuſable to ſuppreſs the 
aſſurances we have received of her un- 
bounded benevolence to diſtreſſed me- 
rit in any ſtation, and her exemplary 
charity to thoſe who pine under the 
ſorrowful viciſſitudes of life. 

There was in all probability a re- 
markable coincidence between the ſtile 
of acting and the genius of Mrs. Old- 
field and this lady; for the part of 
the Scornful Lady, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedy of that name, 
which is ſo peculiar a character that 
ſince the days of the former the pub. 
ie had deſpaired of ſeeing it adequate- 
Jy filled, has been within the laſt fort- 
night performed by Mrs. Abington 
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with her uſual ſucceſs, in the revival 


of that comedy under the title of the 


Capricious Lady, 

Several little productions have been 
aſcribed to the pen of Mrs. Abington; 
but though ſhe writes with great ele- 
gance in her ordinary correſpandence, 
we can on the beſt authority aſſert that 
ſhe entirely diſclaims all pretenſions to 
literature. 

Mrs, Abington is literally, in pri- 
vate life, the woman of faſhion ; (of 
which character ſhe is enabled to ſup- 


[Jang 


port the /ub/tantial parts, off as well as 
on the ſtage, by virtue of her ſalary, 
which is ſa'd to be thirty pounds a 
week, with the addition of a benefit, 
no doybt ſuperior in value, as well as 
brilliancy, to any other at Covent- 
Garden theatre, where ſhe never per- 
formed till the preſent ſeaſon ;) and 
lives in the exerciſe of the moſt amiable 
prong virtues, as well as in the pub- 
ic poſſeſſion of the moſt ſplendid pro- 
feſſional abilities. | 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ARTS. 


SOUCIET-T 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
COMMERCE, 


E ſhould deem ourſelves in- 
excuſable, if we neglected to 
lay before our readers ſome account 
of an inſtitution which has perhaps 
in a greater degree promoted the im- 
provements which this article is cal- 
culated to comprehend, than all 
other cauſes united; an inſtitution 
which, we will venture to pronounce, 
has as large a claim on it's country, 
as any aflociation it contains, 

The plan of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, was original- 
ly formed in the year 1753; when 
a few noblemen and gentlemen met 
privately to concert the future exe- 
Cytion of their deſign; but the aſ- 
ſiduity and zeal of the founders, and 
the evident national adyantages like- 
ly to reſult from ſuch an undertak- 
ing, produced an immediate increaſe 
of members, and 1n a few years ren- 
dered the Society a very conſiderable 
as well as reſpectable body, 

Their firſt meetings were at a cof- 
fee-houſe ; from —_ as their 
numbers increaſed, they removed to 
a room in Craig's Court, Charin 
Croſs ; from which place they alſo 
removed, for the ſame reaſon, to a 


larger apartment, in Caſtle Court, 
Strand ; where, augmenting to the 
number of ſix or ſeven hundred mem- 
bers, they found it neceſſary to fit 
up apartments oppoſite Beaufort 
Buildings, in the Strand; and, conti- 
nuing there many years, increaſed to 
about 2500; when, to compleat a 
work which had been ſo nobly be- 
gun, they erected the magnificent 
edifice they at preſent occupy in the 
Adelphi. 


For ſome time, the ſmallneſs of 


the fund confined the regards of the 


Society to a very few objects; and, 
indeed, chiefly to agriculture: but 
the quick acquiſition of members, 
and the liberal augmentations of ſub- 
ſcription, ſoon enabled jt to extend 
it's views; the particulars of which, 
as they have for ſeyeral years been 
continued, may be diſpoſed into five 
claſſes; 1. The Polite Arts; 2. A- 
griculture; 3, Mechanics; 4. Che- 
miſtry; and, 5. Trade. 

Though, as it is eaſy to perceive, 
theſe general heads comprehend an 
infinity of lefſer articles, few of 
which have been neglected by this 
truly patriotic ſociety, their bounty 
18 at preſent by no means confined ; 
and they embrace with pleaſure every 
opportunity of increa ng ſcience as 
well as arts; a recent inſtance of 
which ſufficiently appears in the fol- 
lowing very, importation _ 
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ADVERTISEMEN T*, 
4 Agelphi, London, Dec. 19, 1782. 
Tür Society for the Encourage- 
f ment of Arts, Manufactures, 


and Commerce, in purfuance of their 
plan, propoſe to beſtow the follow- 


Ing premiums: 


ro THE MASTERS OF ACADEMIES 
4 OR SCHOOLS, 


Warreas it has been obſerved, 
that the living languages, or langua- 
ges ſpoken in ſchools, are much 
ſooner acquired than the dead lan- 
guages, which are only taught gram- 
matically—- 

The Society, defirous to improve 
the preſent mode of education, here- 
by offer the COD MEDAL to the 
maſter of any academy or ſchool for 
boys, fituated within or not more 
than thirty miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, who ſhall, within three years 
from the date of this Advertiſement, 
teach the greateſt number of ſcho- 
lars, not leſs than four, to write and 
ſpeak Lartin, in common converſa. 
tion, correctly and fluently. 

Alſo the GoLD MEDAL for teach- 
ing, in the like manner, each of the 


following languages; viz. the Gra- 


MAN, the SPANISH, and the ITa- 
LIAN; being commercial languages, 
not uſually taught at ſchools in Eng- 
land, 

The maſters who propoſe to be 
candidates for the above premiums, 
are to ſend notice of their intention 
to claim them, to the Society, at 
their houſe in the Adelphi, on or be- 
fore the ſecond Tueſday in Novem- 
ber 1786 ; ſoon after which, the So- 
ciety will appoint a day for examin- 
ing the young gentlemen, and for 
acJudging the ſaid claims. 

And in order to encourage aſſid ui- 
ty in the ſcholars, whoſe maſters ap- 
ply for the above premiums, the So- 
ciety will give to the greateſt profi- 
cient in each of the ſaid languages, 
the sxIyEA MEDAL, . 
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N. B. Any information for the 
farther improvement of the educa- 
tion of youth, in languages, will be 
thankfully received. 


(By order of the Society) 
SAM. MORE, SecrETARY. 


Beſides the gold and filver me- 
dals, very conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney, ſometimes to the amount of 
1001. are, on a yariety of occaſions, 
prep by the Society, as premiums 
or the encouragement of particular- 
ly extenſive and valuable reſearches 
and improvements. 

It has long and juſtly been lament- 
ed, that the labour and expence of 
this important Society, in cultivat- 
ing experimental reſearch, and col- 
lecting information, is in a great mea- 
ſure rendered ineffectual, through the 
want of a proper channel to tranſmit 
the produce to the public, and con- 
vey it to thoſe for whoſe emolument 
it was intended: and this is, indeed, 
not only to be regretted on the ſcore 
of the public, but on that of the So- 
ciety itſelf; which has not, for this 
reaſon, in many inſtances, acquired 
all the honour to which it was juſtly 
entitled. 

To remedy this deficiency, a va- 
riety of expedients have at different 
times been adopted; none of them, 
however, ſufficiently general to an- 
ſwer. fully this defirable end. Per- 
haps a few pages of our Miſcellany, 
monthly ſet apart for this purpole, 

(where, intereſting as it undoubted- 
ly is, it would only be conſidered 
as a ſecondary article) might prove 
more effectual in accompliſhing the 
much wiſhed for intention, than any 
method hitherto purſued; and we 
certainly thall be pbk to promote, 
by every means in our power, the 
comprehenſive and diſintereſted views 
of ſo laudable, ſo exalted an inſtitu- 
tion, 


— 


# gee a very ingenious Eſſay on this ſubject, p. 19. 
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DESCRIPTION OF HURSTBOURNE PARK, HANTS. # 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH, 


T 


Andover, and ſixty from the metro- 


polis; and is in a great meaſure 


compofed of the materials of the 


former mankon, which was erected 
too near the canal by the preſent 


Earl of Portſmouth's grandfather, 


about ſixty years ſince, who added 
the wings, and compleated the houſe, 
though it was originally begun by 


his elder brother. 
The principal deſign of the pre- 


ſent ſtructure is b Mr. Wyatt, though 
r. Meadows; and 


executed by a 
it is eſteemed a very maſterly plan 
for a nobleman's ſeat, It is plea- 
fantly ſituated, on an elevated ground 
within about 500 paces of the former 
edifice. | 

The body of the houſe has a very 
grand and ſtriking appearance, and 
the wings are connected on each fide 


HIS new and magnificent build- 
ing is ſituated in Hurſtbourne 
Park, about five miles diſtant. from 


by colonades of three-quarter co- 
lumns of the Tuſcan order. f 1 

The body contains ſix very noble 
rooms on a floor; in the eaſtern wing 
is the library, the chapel, and ſtew- 
ard's room; and the weſtern one 
conſiſts of an infinite variety of 
apartments for the fervants, offices, 
and other accommodations. But 
though the internal part of this ele- 

ant houſe is in great forwardneſs, 
it is yet by no means finiſhed, 

The timbers and walls of the 
whole building are ſaid to be par- 
ticularly ſtrong. The park is ſmall, 
but delightfully wooded, and well 
ſtocked with fine deer; and the ad- 
jacent ftream is remarkable for the 
beauty and clearneſs of it's water. 

The Earl of Portſmouth has an 
other ſeat at Farley, near Baſing- 
ſtoke; but Hurſtbourne Park is in- 
tended as his lerdſhip's principal re- 
fidence. a, 


MISCELLANY, 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
OF THE 
WORKS GF NATURE AND ART, 


- 


NUMBER I. 

See, thro? this vaſt extended theatre, 

Of {kill divine what ſhining marks appear! 
Creating power is all around expreſ%'d, 

The God difcover'd, and his care confeſs'd ; 
Nature's high birth her heavenly beauties ſhow, 
By ev'ry feature we the parent know. 

Th' expanded ſpheres, amazing to the fight, 
Magnificent with ſtars and globes of light; 

The glorious orbs which beaven's bright hoſt 

compoſe ; 

Th' impriſon'd ſea that reſtleſs ebbs and flows; 
The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hovering there; 
And the wide regions of the land- proclaim 
The Power Divine that rais'd the mighty frame. 

or  Bracxmore's Creation. 


HOEVER conſiders the pro- 
digious advances of the mo- 


derns, in natural philoſophy, wit 


reflect with aſtoniſhment, that before 
the laſt two hundred years it had at- 
tained no perfection; and that, un- 
til the preſent century, we boaſted 
none of thoſe ſcientific advantages 
that have flowed from the divine ge- 
nius, and the indefatigable reſearch. 
es, of a Boyle, 4 Hattey. and a 
Newton. The way to real know- 
ledge was firſt pointed out by Bacon, 
and it was purſued. by Boyle with 
the certainty of experiment. New- 
ton improved the mechanical and 
mathematical parts of ſcience, and 
eſtabliſhed a ſyitem of aſtronomy on 
foundations that can never be ſhaken. 
Boerhaave effected wonderful dif. 
coveries in the world of chemiſtry, 
and the nature of plants and he- 
rals. The works of creation before 
inviſible, were hrought to light by 


the microſcopic labours of Lewen. 
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hoeck, and the myſterious theory of 
the winds and tides has nearly reached 
the ſummit of perfection under the 
= auſpices of Halley. 

That the wonderful appearances 
and productions of nature ould ever 
be regarded with indifference muſt 
be owing principally to the want of 
> inſtruction for it is not poſſible 
Y to contemplate them, without feel- 
ing the ſtrongeſt curioſity reſpecting 
= their hiſtory. To remedy this de- 
= fect, we propoſe to give, in a con- 
= ciſe ſtyle, a compendious view of 
= natural philoſophy, without the fa- 
= tigue of mathematic computation, 
and to ſelect the moſt remarkable 
phenomena; an undertaking which, 
as it is intended to gratify curioſity, 
= unaſſiſted by elemental learning, will 
no doubt prove admirably intereſt- 
ing, and pregnant with information 
and delight. 

Me ſhall begin with a view of thoſe 
immenſe celeſtial bodies which, like 
= our own planet, continually actuated 
by the ſtupendous power of the Deity, 


- 


. 
perform their unmeaſurable revolu- 
2 tions throughout ſpace equally bound- 
> leſs and incomprehenſible. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Tas univerſe throughout all ſpace 
is repleniſhed with ſyſtems or worlds 
of different bodies. By a tem is 
meant a number of bodies which 
move around one centre. Such a 
ſyſtem is what we call the world; and 
the moving bodies of theſe ſyſtems, 
= wecall, in our world, planets or comets. 
Of the ſeveral worlds beſides our 
= own we can only make probable con- 
jiectures, reaſoning from the analogy 
to be obſerved between ſome things 
in our ſyſtem, and others in theirs, 
wich we think alike. Our ſyſtem 
2 15 compoſed of the following bodies; 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
5 Jupiter, and Saturn; beſides the Sun, 
= which is 994,000 times greater than 
the whole of them united. The 
bodies which we term comers, are 


. 


* 
2 


more numerous, but their number 
is leſs certain. Beſides theſe, there 
axe an inferior ſort of bodies in our 
7 STEIN : 
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ſyſtem, which move round the lar- 
ere and they are called either atei- 
ies or moons, of which our own only 
is viſible to us without a teleſcope. 

Which of all theſe bodies remain- 
ed at reſt in the centre of the ſyſtem 
was a point that the moſt learned 
philoſophers controverted for more 
than 2000 years: ſchools diſputed 
with ſchools, and various ſyſtems 
were formed to account for the ap- 
pearances and motions of the celeſtial 
bodies. Ptolomy, the famous Egyp- 
tian aſtronomer, and Tycho, a Dane, 
ſuppoſed the earth to be ſtationary 
and central. Their hypotheſes have 
yielded to the Copernican, or ſolar 
ſyſtem; which, in compliment to 
our great Engliſh aſtronomer, is like- 
wiſe called the Newtonian ſyſtem. 
Agreeably to this at preſent univerſal - 
ly approved ſyſtem, the above-men- 
tioned planets move avout the ſun 
in different periods of time, and in 
figures very nearly circular. But 
the figure deſcribed by a comet is 
oval. 

Around Jupiter and Saturn move 
ſatellites which light thoſe diſtant 
planets through their dreary way; 
whilſt others, which are nearer to 
the ſun, and have therefore a great- 
er degree of light, poſſeſs none of 
thoſe luminous appendages, our earth 
only excepted. | 


THE SUN. 


The diameter of the ſun is above 
800,000 miles; it's bulk a million 
of times greater .than that of our 
earth, The ſpots on it Fee 
through a tele re, are ſuppoſed to 
be occaſioned by the eruption of 
ſmoke and other opaque matter in 
various parts of it's ſurface; this, as 
it conſumes gradually, makes the 
ſpots degenerate into others of a 
miſty aſpect, and the dark matter 
being finally diſſipated, is followed 
by an eruption of horrid flames, fi- 
milar to thoſe of a Volcano, which 
are the bright and flaming parts that 
have been obſerved to ſucceed the 
ſpots. -The ſun, although the fixed 
centre of the ſyſtem, has 8, maHop 
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round it's own axis, which is per- 
formed in about twenty-five days and 
fifteen hours. 


THE PLANET MERCURY. 

This planet is of all others the 
neareſt to the ſun; from which, how- 
ever, it's diſtance is 32 millions of 
miles; it's diameter is 2460 miles, 
and it's bulk thirty times inferior to 
that of our earth. It performs it's 
revolution round the ſun in about 
eighty-eight days, and the year to 
it's inhabitants is not quite three of 
our months. That all the planets 
are inhabited is proved by indiſpu- 
table obſervations; and though the 
heat of this muſt be ſeven. times 
greater than that of our torrid zone, 
the animals and vegetables are no 
doubt proportionably tempered by 
Omnipotent Wiſdom. 


THE PLANET VENUS, 

This planet is the next in the ſy{- 
tem to Mercury. It's diameter is 
computed at 7906 miles, which is 
36 times larger than that of Mercury. 
It's orbit is dütant from the ſun about 
59 millions of miles; that is, nearly 
twice as remote as Mercury. There- 
fore the light and heat in Venus, 
though twice as much as in our earth, 
are about a fourth part leſs than in 
Mercury. The planet Venus per- 
forms it's Kb, courſe round the 
ſun in 225 days; it has alſo adiurnal 
motion about it's own axis in rather 
leſs than 24 hours. Venus is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other planets by 
the appellation of the morning and 
evening ſtar; becauſe when the is 
weſt of the ſun, ſhe riſes and ſets 
before him; and when eaft, ſhe ſets 
This planet 
poſſeſſes ſo remarkable and ſuperior 
a brightneſs, that it was formerly 
taken for a comet, and ſometimes 
appears even at noon-day. 


THE EARTH. 


Next to Venus is the Earth. The 
bulk of this planet is about 25,020 
miles. It's I from the ſun 
9o millions of miles. It revolves 


round the ſun in 365 days, which 
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conſequently form our year. 
1s it's annual motion: the other, 


which is called it's diurnal motion, 


is performed round it's own axis 
once in 24 hours, and conſtitutes day 
and night. The path traverſed by 
the earth, which in aftronomica! 
language is called it's orbit, appears 
to be that of the ſun; and therefore, 
at any time to denote the ſun's place 
in the heavens, aſtronomers have 
divided the whole circle of the earth's 
motion into 360 equal parts, which 
they term degrees, and every 3o of 
theſe a /ign, of which laſt there are 
twelve. 'Ihewell-knownnames Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, &c. originated in 
the fanciful imaginations of the firſt 
parents of the ſcience, which diſ— 
cerned in the conſtellations a faint 
ſimilarity to thoſe objects. And they 
have at this day their uſe, in deno- 
ting, by general conſent, from the 
firſt dawnings of aſtronomy, the exact 
meaning of the learned in every age 
and country. The orbit of the earth 
is called the ecliptic; becauſe, being 


the viſible path of the ſun, all the 


eclipſes muſt happen in it. As there 
are 360 degrees in the ecliptic, and 
but 365 in the year, the earth paſſe: 
8 one of thoſe degrees, very 
nearly, every day. The firſt ſign, 
and conſequently the beginning of 
the ecliptic, commences with the firit 
degree of Aries, EE to the 
twenty-firſt day of March, when the 
ſun is ſaid to enter the vernal equinox. 
The orbit of the earth being oval, 

1t muſt at ſome times approach nearer 
to the ſun than at others, and muſt 
likewiſe, for theſame reaſon, take more 
time in moving through one part of 
it's path than another: conſequently, 
the earth is longer in traverſing one 
half than the other of it's orbit. The 
rotation of the earth is more rapid 
in the winter than in the ſummer by 
eight days; but although in winter 
we are nearer to the ſun, yet in that 
ſeaſon it ſeems fartheſt from us, and 
the weather is more cold and incle— 
ment. Of which phenomena the 
ſimple account is, that as the fun's 
rays falling more directly on us in 
| ſummer 
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his ſummer augment the heat of that 
ler, ſeaſon; ſo, being tranſmitted more 
on, obliquely on our parallel during the 
is winter, they increaſe the cold, and 
day render it more intenſe. It might be 
by 3 expected, that as the ſun is leſs 
ical = diſtant in winter than in ſummer, it 
ear? ſhould appear to us larger; but the 
ore, | 2 difference of ſituation is ſo ſmall, as 
lace to make no ſenſible alteration in it's 
ave © apparent magnitude. 
thes OF "be ſpherical figure of the earth 
wich has been demonſtrated by the fol- 
5 of WM lowing experiments By going di- 
are rectly north or ſouth, you raiſe or 
ries, depreſs the north ſtar very ſenſibly, 
d in and always to heights equal to the 
Gr} RE diſtance traverſed. Now if you 
dif. IR walked ever fo far on a plane, the 
Faint * ſame ſtar would conſtantly appear of 
ther the /ame height above the horizon. 
eno- 2 If you ſtand on the ſea-coaſt, you 
the will evidently perceive the convexity 
exact of the ſurface of the ocean: parti- 
7 age cularly in obſerving a ſhip ſailing 
earth directly from you; where you will 
being DJ gradually loſe fight, firſt of the hull 
Uthe or body of the ſhip, then of the ſeve- 
there ral fails, and laſtly of the tops of the 
and miſts. Now were the ſurface of the 
paſſe; ocean a plane, the ſmalleſt parts of 
very the veſſel would firſt diſappear. To 
ſign, this may be added, that the ſhadow 
ag of of the earth in an eclipſe of the moon, 
e fixtt is obſerved to be circular, which it 
to the could not be unleſs it proceeded 
n the from a ſpherical body. | 
tinox. Theſe appearances being fo ob- 
oval, vious and ſo eaſily ſolved, the igno- 
nearer rance of the moſt learned philoſophers 
| muit in antiquity, on theſe points, is truly 
e more {&f altomiſhing. They imagined that the 
bart of earth was a plain ſurface, like a round 
ently, table, and that all below it was 
1g one Hades, or Hell. Whither the ſun, 
The moon and ftars went to, and whence 
rapid they came, each night and morning, 
mer by Was utterly unknown. So groſs were 
winter their conceptions, that the ſun, 
in that moon, and ſtars, were ſuppoſed actu- 
is, and ally to deſcend into the Weſtern 
| incle- ocean. And Epicurus gravely re- 
na the Wcounts the ſeveral modes of folving 
e ſun's the daily miracle of a new ſun kind- 
1 us in lng up the lawp of day, which was 
ſummer Vor. II. 
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imagined to be extinguiſhed every 


night in the waters of the Hibernian 
ſeas. 


THE PLANET MARS. 


This planet, although it revolves 
in an orbit exterior _ next to our 
own in the ſyſtem, obſerves not that 
rule of increaſe in magnitude which 
is perceivable in the preceding ce- 
leſtial bodies; for it is much leſs 
than either, being only 4444 miles 
in diameter, Tt therefore 1s near ſix 
times leſs than the earth; and it's 
diſtance from the ſun about 123 mil- 
lions of miles. The courſe of this 
planet 1s performed in 687 days, 
which period 1s leſs, by 43 days, 
than two years of our computation. 
Being half as far again from the ſun 
as our earth, it's Noh: and heat are 
not half ſo much as our own, being 
in the proportion of 43 to 100. This 
planet 1s ſuppoſed, from the motion 
of the ſpots, to revolve about it's 
axis in 24 hours and 40 minutes; 
and if ſo, it's days and nights are 
nearly of the ſame length as ours. 

Mars 1s diſtinguiſhed by a red and 
fierce complexion; which proceeds 
either from the matter of the planet, 
or from a very thick atmoſphere. 
He walks his round in eternal ſolt- 
tude, and 1s the only planet above 
Venus that traverſes the heavens deſ- 
titute of attendants, 


THE PLANET JUPITER, 
Next to Mars, rolls the great and 
aſtoniſhing orb of Jupiter; which is 
424 million of miles from the ſun, 
and conſequently it's light and heat 
are about 32 times leſs than ours. 
This planet is ſuperior in bulk to 
all the others united; being no lefs 
than 81,155 miles in diameter, which 
exceeds the bulk of the carth hy a 
thouſand times. It is about twelve 
years in revolving round the ſun; 
therefore it's ſummer, winter, and 
other ſeaſons, are almoi? twelve times 
as long as ours. Yet the days and 
nights are computed to be only of 
five hours length, from the obſervya- 
tion of ſpots that paſs over it's diſk 
or face in half that time. Acroſs 
C it's 


putation. 
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it's body lines are diſcernible, which 
are therefore called belts: the nature 
of which is hitherto undetermined. 
Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders them as 


clouds formed in the atmoſphere of 


the planet. 

Jupiter is enlightened by four 
moons, two on each ſide; every one 
of them conſiderably larger than that 
with which we are ſupplied. 

If we reaſon 4 the inha- 
bitants of this planet, from the analo- 
gous magnitude of Jupiter and the 


earth, they muſt ſurpaſs us in ſtature 


as much as this planet exceeds ours 
in diameter; ws | are therefore at 
leaſt ſixty feet high. Neither is this 
proportion to be ridiculed or diſcre- 
dited, ſince all things are great or 
ſmall by compariſon. 


THE PLANET SATURN, 


The boundary of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
if we except the cometary orbits, is 
the path of the planet Saturn. It's 
diſtance from the ſun is computed at 

77 million of miles; conſequently 
it's light and heat are go times leſs 
than our own. The compoſition of 
the animals inhabiting this planet, 
muſt of courſe be utterly diſtinct from 
thoſe of the earth, which would un- 
doubtedly be annihilated in ſuch an 
extremity of cold. It's diameter 1s 
computed at 67,870 miles; the bulk 
is therefore 600 times greater than 
that of the earth. 

This planet is remarkable for the 
prodigious circle that ſurrounds it, 
commonly termed it's ring; the diſ- 
tance of which, from the body of 
Saturn, is computed to be 21,000 
miles, and it's breadth 29,000. The 
component materials of this ring are 
unknown; butit is ſuppoſed by ſome 


means to ſupply light and heat to the 


planet. Saturn is attended by five 
moons, of which the neareſt is $2,000 
miles diſtant, and the moſt remote 
196 4,000 miles. 

The year, in Saturn, is about 
twenty-nine and a half of our com- 
But the length of 1t's days 


and nights is not aſcertained, becauſe 
the immenſe diſtance of the planet 


has eluded every endeavour to diſ- 


cover whether 1t revolves round it's © 


axis. 


ON SINCEP.ITY. 


ed in three great lights; viz. mo- 
ral, ſocial, and religious: it gives 
mankind a temporal rectitude in all 


their commercial connections; it binds © 


the aftinities of friends, lovers, and 
cqtemporaries; and creates a watch- 
fulneſs of the ſoul, to it's Origin and 
Protector. There are original ſen- 
timents of approbation and admira- 
tion, of which compliment is but a 
faint reſemblance in compariſon of 
ſincerity. There 1s nothing in con- 


verſation makes a perſon's diſcourſe 


ſo truly valuable as a confidence of 
his integrity. If he talks on reli. 
gious ſubjects, it gives a ſanction to 
his words, and the hearers believe he 
feels what he expreſſes. If his topic 
be love, the ſenſible female, at leaſt 
muſt give him attention, if ſhe can 
repay him with nothing more ten- 
der. If he praiſe a perſon for his 
merits, and fincerity attends his 
words, he does not flatter. But man- 
kind in general, are not ſo ready to 
praiſe, as to detrat; and often has 
a man been flattered by the commen- 
ditions of another, who really meant 
no more, than to fix a ſtronger cen- 
ſure upon him. But this is diſſim u- 
lation, and deceit, in fact! De— 


ceit is a fallen angel, that aſſumes the 


habit of an angel of light. But fin- 
cerity is a real angel, whoſe veſtments 
are ſhining, and deportment majeſtic; 
whoſe inſtructions are ſalutary, whoſe 
actions are bountiful, and whoſe com- 
miſſion is from heaven. 

How much more acceptable would 
it be to the omniſcient Creator, if 
ſincerity alavays attended our acts of 
devotion? What are the uplifted 
hands, and all the ſupplicating poſ- 


tures, in the preſence of Heaven, if 


the mind is wandering in the paths 
of folly? Again —incerity is the 
legitimate offspring of the heart; and 
while /pecious profeſſions, and arro- 
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gated conſequence, are confounded in 
"8 nr, good their pretenſions, fin- 


cerity 


nows no confuſion : it may, 


indeed, have a modeſt bluſh ; but can 
7 never have a bluſh of ſhame, or un- 
0 eaſineſs, on account of having done 
any thing unſeemly, or unbecoming, 
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MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A Very ingenious, and very novel 
LA. idea, has lately been ſtarted by 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
which deſerves particular conſidera- 
tion in your ſcientific and intereſting 
miſcellany. It is, to teach Latin, and 
three modern languages, (German, 
Spaniſh, and Italian) which are uſual- 
ly taughtgrammarically, by means of 
converſation. And the reaſon aſſigned 
for this propoſal, is, becauſe it has 
been obſerved, that French and other 
1 taught in ſchools by con- 
verſation, are acquired much more ea- 
ſily and expeditiouſly than Latin, 
Greek, and other languages not the 
moſt commonly uſed, which are 
taught by grammar. 

When the vaſt time and labour of 
acquiring Latin and Greek in the 
uſual way are conſidered ; that the 
conſtant application of ſeven years 
at ſchool, together with ſubſequent 
attention at college, are barely ſuſh- 
cient to compleat a man in the know- 
ledge of thoſe languages; that whilſt 
this ſingle line of learning is pur- 
ſued, other parts of ſcience are ge- 
nerally excluded, or at leaſt are at- 
tended to in a ſecondary degree; and 
that, after all, the beſt ſcholars can- 
not ſpeak thoſe languages with any 
kind of fluency; ſurely this propoſal 
merits the moſt attentive and ſeri- 
ous confideration. 

In ſchools which teach only the 
French language, it is well known 
that by means of converſation, and 
by grammatical inſtruction alſo, it is 
acquired in two years at moſt in great 


perfection, both with regard to reads 
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ing, writing, underſtanding, and 
ſpeaking it. Now what reaſon can 
there be why any other language 
taught and enforced in the ſame 
manner, ſhould not in the fame man- 
ner be attainable ? 

The only cauſe that can be aſſign- 
ed, is, the ſuperior difficulty of the 
dead languages with reſpect to con- 
verſation. But will it be ſuppoſed 
that Latin and Greek are more dif- 
ficult to converſe in than German or 
Perſian? Surely not. For it cannot 
be denied that many foreigners who 
0 into thoſe countries, acquire the 

anguages with a little elemental in- 

ſtruction, and much converſation, 
with eaſe, expedition, and purity. 
And what peculiarities make the 
Latin more difficult to ſpeak than 
French? So far from it, that I will 
venture to aſſert, that the inflexions 
of the French are at leaſt as numerous 
and difficult as of the Latin language; 
that the Galliciſms are as ſingular 
and perplexing as the Latin phraſes ; 
and that the combination of ſeveral 
ſmall articles, and their continual 
eliſions in the words of the French, 
demonſtrate it even far more difficult 
than the Latin, I will only inſtance 
a noun, a verb, and a phraſe, which 
may be allowed a fair ſample of the 
whole. 

In Latin, Homo ſignifies A Man; 
but in French, the ſingle word is 
not ſufficient ; it muſt be Un Homme, 
with the particle, as in Engliſh; 
which ſhews that the Latin is the ſim- 
pler language, and that the French 
requires more words. In Latin, Hz 
alſo will ſignify The Man; in French, 
it muſt be Z*ZHomme, with the par- 
ticle as before; and that particle 
cut off, which is another dilliculty. 
'The French alſo has another pecu- 
liarity reſpecting particles; which 
is, that they change their number. 
In Latin, Homines ſignifies 7% Men; 
and in Engliſh, the particle 7 he will 
do for ſingular and plural number; 
but in French, the Le muſt in the 
plural be converted into Zes, In the 
genitive caſe it is changed into Des; 
and in the dative into Aux. Theſc 
are diſſiculties unknown in the Latin; 
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for the mere change of terminati- 
on is ſufficient, Hominum, Homi- 
wibus. 

As to the verbs, the French has 
as many tenſes, and the inflexions 
are as various, and at leaſt as difh- 
cult, as the Latin; as may be ſeen 
by comparing the ſimple verb Ano 
in the Latin, with the French FY Aime. 
And there are at leaſt fix conjuga- 
tions, beſides the two auxiliary te , 
in the French; not to mention the 
reflected, and irregular verbs, which 
latter are ſubje& to no rule of con- 
Jugation : whereas, in Latin, there 
are only four conjugations; the ir- 
regular verbs are few, and they are 
conjugated with or without the per- 
ſons. 

The ſuperior difficulty of the French 
language will appear from the moſt 
common phraſe, Have you ſeen her, 
is in French, Ei ce gue vous aver la 
vue? In Latin, Num illam widiſti ? 
Now, on the face of this expreſſion, 
which 1s the more dificult-and com- 
plex language? I ſhall not be accuſed 
of ſelecting a phraſe to anſwer my 
particular purpoſe: this 1s unde- 
niably a ſpecimen of the genius of 
the French language. The litera! in- 
terpretation of the phraſe is, II it 
that you hade ſeen her? Beſides, with 
regard to the grammar of the ſen- 
tence, it muſt be remarked, that the 


expreſſion have ſeen, which in Latin 


is only one verb, is in French two, 
avez vue; and moreover, that the 
very verb is capable of a change of 
gender in this as in all other caſes, 
for had it been him, the verb would 
have been only v. 

I forbear to particularize in the 
ſame manner on the Greek language; 


ecauſe the nouns and verbs differ 


Juſt as the Latin from thoſe French 
parts of ſpeech, (excepting the dual 
number, which is a trifling difficulty) 

and becauſe the Greek phraſeology 

is very ſimilar to the Latin. The 

Greek, indeed, is ſomewhat more 
difficult in ſpeaking, on account of 

ſeveral little particles; of which 1 
am not certain that the moderns feel 

the preciſe force and ſignification, 

It will be remarked, that among 
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all the obſervations I have adduced 
on the ſuperior difficulty of the French 
to the Latin language, that grand 
and ſtriking obſtacle conſiſting in 
pronunciation is omitted: and this 
was becauſe I would not bias the 
reader in favour of my argument, 
by a remark ſomewhat extraneous 
from the mere ſubje& of grammati- 
cal inſtruction; but which 1s, never- 
theleſs, extremely ſtriking. The 
Latin and Greek languages are pro- 
ncunced juſt as we pronounce our 
native tongue: but the French, in 
a manner totally different ; and not 
regularly ſo, but with continual va- 
riations and anomalies. How vaſtly 
difficult would boys eſteem the Latin 
tongue, if ſuperadded to the gram- 
matical difficulties of acquiring the 
language, every word were to be pro- 
nounced in a manner totally diſtint 
from any pronunciation they had 
ever heard before! J am perſuaded, 
that in the preſent mode of inſtruc- 
tion ſolely grammatical, 1t would be 
deemed almoſt unattainable: how 
much more arduous, then, would it 
be to attain a language, to ſay the 
leaſt, quite as difficult in the gram- 
matical part, and incumbered with 
a foreign pronunciation, unleſs that 
manner of teaching principally by 
converſation were adopted ! 

That we attack a language only 
with half our force, when we teach 
it ſolely by grammar, is ſelf-evident, 
And now let us ſee what objections 
can be urged againſt uſing the other 
more profitable half; namely, con- 
verſation. 

I take it for granted, I have de- 
monſtrated the equal practicability 
of teaching the Latin language as 
the French by converſation. The 
objections I mean, are drawn from 
the inexpediency of the propoſal. 

Now the only objection that I can 
conceive would be made by a Latin 
ſcholar, 1s the probability, that by 
attempting converſation before a 
perfect knowledge of the language 
was attained, habits of ſpeaking falſe 
and barbarous Latin would be form- 
ed. But if ſo, why do not the learn- 
ers of French by converſation con- 

tract 
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act a barbarous phraſeology ? It is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
Parners of Latin by converſation, 
ould attain it in as much purity, 
the ſame opportunities favoured, 
s the learners of French. And if 
e former were ſurrounded by pro- 
WS cients in the language, obliged to 
peak nothing but Latin, in the 
anner of ſome French ſchools, and 
ccompanied and incited by others 
In the ſame path of learning and 
mulation, and who heard nothing 
hut pure Latin ſpoken, it would be 
*E1moſt 1mpoſlible to ſpeak bad Latin; 
and there is no reaſon why it ſhould 
not be equally attainable as French. 
X There would, indeed, in this coun- 
try, be at firſt a very great impedi- 
ment to the progreſs of this new idea; 
==» hich is, the inability of Engliſh ma- 
lers to ſpeak Latin with ſufficient 
Ef uency to teach it. But this is an 
obſtacle that would gradually be con- 


to expreſs the infinite inventions and 
the complicated ideas ariſing from them 


eo quered. 

be A dead language muſt of courſe 

my have this difficulty; the want of terms 
It 


m- ice it's uſe. But even ſo, we might 
1th become as converſant in the practice 
nat as other moderns, who in certain 
by parts of Italy uſe it at this day; and 
by conſtant practice, and a perfect 
ly knowledge of the language, diſcover 
ch and combine terms and phraſes am- 
nt, MT ply ſufficient for their purpoſes. 
ns MX There can be no doubt that the 
ler 955 Latin language was amongſt it's re- 
on- = ined owners capable of the moſt uni- 
verſal and minute ſigniſications. It's 
le- . diſuſe alone will occaſion a difficulty 
ty at firſt in expreſſing the moſt com- 
as mon things and ideas: for theſe 
he ; muſt be the moſt difficult parts of a 
2M language, obſolete in converſation ; 
terms and phraſes of importance live 
an in the hiſtoric page, whereas thoſe of 
tin uſe in converſation die with it. 
by = Finally, it muſt be ſelf-evident 
a that practice is ſuperior to precept, 
ge in caſes of inſtruction as well as of 
le = morals, Is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
m- any one could learn to ſpeak French, 
n FF 


Italian, or even his own language, if 
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he were to be inſtructed only by book? 

The uſes of ſpeaking Latin fluent- 
ly, I take to be theſe: in compoſing 
Latin, it facilitates our labour, by 
putting-us in immediate poſſeſſion of 
words and phraſes which otherwiſe 
would require much more time and 
attention to diſcover. This advan- 
tage extends particularly to poetry, 
and would ſave that eternal applica- 
tion to the dictionary and pradus, 
which the beſt ſcholars are obliged to 
make. 

It alſo muſt enable us to under- 
ſtand compoſition much more readi- 
ly, by being in perfect recollection 
of the language. | 

It likewiſe would put us on a le- 
vel with foreigners; many of whom, 
if they cannot converſe intelligibly 
with us in any other language, are 
well acquainted with Latin; and, no 
doubt, muſt think it ſtrange, that 
a people really ſo learned as the En- 
gliſh, ſhould be ſo very deficient and 
inferior in that accompliſhment. 

The beſt Latin ſcholars find 
it nearly as difficult to underſtand 
that language, fluently ſpoken, as to 
ſpeak 1t. This difficulty would 
likewiſe be removed. I well know, 
that in the convocation of one of the 
learned ſocieties of this kingdom, an 
extemporancous Latin ſpeech 1s con- 
ſidered as a mark of uncommon eru- 
dition ; and therefore long and pro- 
found converſance with the language 
muſt be required to underſtand it 
as ſpoken: whereas, the faculty of 
extemporary ſpeaking in any lan- 
guage, muſt, on due reflection, ap- 
pear to be purely mechanical, the re- 
ſult of practice and habit. 

On theſe conſiderations, I hope the 
notice taken of this defect in our edu- 
cation, by that admirable Society 
whoſe advertiſement gave rife to 
theſe remarks, will mect with uni- 
verſal attention. We ſhall then ſee 
two-years perform what, to the ex. 
cluſion of the ſciences, at preſent 
occupies ſeven; (as in the royal 
foundations of Eton, Wincheſter, 
Weſtminſter, and other eminent 
ſeminaries, where boys waſte ſe. 
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veral years, merely in conſtruing and 
cmpoſing in tuo dead languages;) 
we ſhall ſee opportunity given 
for the proſecution of other parts 
of uſeful learning at the ſame time; 
conſequently, language and ſcience 
proceeding hand in hand together : 
we ſhall have our youth, at a tender 
age, able to compoſe Latin in proſe 
and verſe, with facility and diſpatch; 
to underſtand it readily, whether ſpo- 
ken in oration or diſcourſe, and to 
harangue in public, or converſe in 
private, with as much eaſe and accu- 
racy as in French, or even their own 
language. 

This plan, Jam aware, will con- 
jure up an hoſt of Engliſh ſchool- 
maſters ; who, no doubt, will elabo- 
rately prove it's abſurdity, diſad- 
vantages, or impoſſibility. I pro- 
miſe you, however, I ſhall be always 
at hand, to anſwer the attack of any 
adverſary worthy of notice; and am, 
for the prefent, Gentlemen, 


Your very humble Servant, 


N EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


0 
1 Have no patience with thoſe who 
apologize for not writing letters 
to their friends or acquaintances, 
by ſaying they have not time enough. 
Few people are ſo much preſſed for 
time, as not to be able to ſpare half 
an hour, or an hour, in any day, for a 
particular avocation; a ſpace quite 
ſufficient for writing a letter. Mott 
of theſe who make this filly excuſe, 
are frequently, during the day, at a 
loſs for filling more time than would 
ſuffice for this purpoſe. The true 
reaſon af the neglect ſeems, therefore, 
to be want of inclination rather than 
of leiſure; and he who ſays, © I have 
not time for writing,” might in 
general ſay, with more honeity, I 
am too.indolent.” . 

But here it may be alledged, in fa- 
vour of this neglect of correſpon- 
dence, that it is not worth while, 
merely for the ſake of amuſement, to 
write letters; that it is irk ſome to fit 
down and be obliged to compoſe an 
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epiſtle, without poſſeſſing any ſubject 
of real and neceſſary buſineſs; and 
that the efforts of invention give to 
this employment the faſtidious na- 
ture of a taſk. Theſe objections, 
ſtrictly taken, are undeniable: But it 
is molt evident, that whoever makes 
them, muſt bind himſelf never to en- 
gage in any correſpondence, or write 
a fingle letter that is not abſolutely | 
and indiſpenfibly neceſſary, And | 
if this principle, which flows from 
the objections, be allowed, then epiſ- 
tolary correſpondence muſt be left 
entirely to the concerns of buſineſs; 
and the communications of ſeparated 
friendſhip, of love, and all the other 
degrees of ſocial affection, are at an 
end. | 

Many people fit down to write a 
letter as to perform a diſpleaſing im- 
poſition, which they anticipate with 
reluctance, and defer as long as they 
can with decency. I have no objec- 
tion to that reluctance, provided 
they would at firſt (whether requeſt- 
ed to correſpond, or ſpontaneouſly 
offering) ingenuouſly confeſs, that 
they conſider all correſpondence 
which is not abſolutely neceſſary, to 
be unworthy of regard: for by this 
explicit declaration of their ſenti- 
ments, they would at once rid them- 
ſelves, and others, of all trouble 
and expectation on the ſubject. That 
people ſhould acquieſce in preſerving 
correſpondence, and then attempt 
to juſtify the neglect of it, by rea- 
ſons which ſhould have been offered 
before it was entered into, is the 
matter of complaint. 

'To ſuch as conſider that corre- 
ſpondence by letter is but another 
ſort of perſonal communication, it 
will appear ſtrange, that to compoſe 
an epiſtle, ſhould be eſteemed by 
thoſe who poſſeſs any of the ſocial 
affections, as a labour and hardſhip. 
8 perſon, it may be ſuppoſed, 
has ſome intimacy or acquaintance 
which he would wiſh to preſerve; 
and if ſo ſmall a portion of time 
might be made ſubſervient to that 
agreeable purpoſe, is it not aſtoniſh- 
ing that ſo much refuctance ſhould 
accompany 


ccompany the performance? The 
moſt indolent ſcruple not to confeſs 
their abſent connections in terms of 
Naffection or attachment, but yet can- 
not induce themſelves to accompliſh 
W that frequent interchange of ſenti- 
ment, which conſtitutes the eſſence 

WE of friendſhip, and the nature of cor- 
WE reſpondence. | 
it ſhould ſeem that thoſe who ac- 
knowledge the exiſtence of their ab- 
= ſent attachments, but are yet too 
WE ſupine to preſerve regular corre- 
ſpondence with them, are either un- 
der the dominion of an habitual and 


feel the power of thoſe attachments 
ſo ſtrongly as they would have us 
imagine. For will the perſon who 
feels a real and undeniable pleaſure 
in correſpondence, excuſe himſelf 
from it by ſuch frivolous objections? 
Will the affectionate wife, ſeparated 
from her faithful huſband; will the 
ardent lover, debarred from the ob- 
ject of his adoration; content them- 
ſelves for omitting this delightful 
duty, by alledging they have not 
time? If the occupation employed 
ten times? the ſpace, they would con- 
trive to accompliſh it. And why is 
this ? Becauſe they take an unfeign- 
ed pleaſure in the employment. 

It will not avail to ſay that the 
fervour of paſſion often induces us 
to ſacrifice more time to one object 
than is reaſonable, It is ſufficicnt 
to deduce, from theſe inſtances, that 
what we really delight in, we can 
always find means to perform. 
Examine employments in which 
the warmth of paſſion is by no means 


intereſt not the affections, but which 
by various people are highly eſteem- 
ed ; and you will find thatſuch people 
contrive, whatever may be their 
other avocations, to dedicate ſufhci- 
ent time to. thoſe eſteemed employ- 
ments. Every man has a partiality 
for ſome occupation or amuſement, 
in which, important as his neceſſary 
buſineſs may be, he can find time 
to indulge himſelf, And thus 
ſome perſongg, indolently inclined, 
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inveterate indolence, or elſe do not 


concerned, as many there are which 


23 
can always contrive to devote a 
great portion of their time to their 
favourite goddeſs, Idleneſs; however 
loudly the calls of buſineſs, and of 
affection, may ſtrive to detach them 
from her influence. 

The general falſhood, therefore, of 
this apology for neglect of corre- 
ſpondence, I have not time, is evi- 
dent; being nevertheleſs true, with 
the change of one word for another, 
viz. inſtead of time, ſay inclination. 

I am apt, however, to believe 
that this averſion to letter-writing 
is confirmed, if not induced, by the 
defect of converſance with literary 
compoſition. Since thoſe who have 
been diſuſed to writing, are obſerv- 
ed in general to diſlike it; and on 
the contrary, perſons who have had 
a learned education, and been early 
accuſtomed to epiſtolary communi- 
cation, are leaſt averſe to it. The 
defect of practice in compoſition, 
muſt undoubtedly occaſion a diffi- 
culty of collecting the ſentiments, 
and of properly arranging and ex - 
prefling them, that may render the 
employment truly irkſome, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt warmth of aft- 
fection. But it ſhould be remember- 
ed, that little art is neceſſary to ex- 
preſs the ſenſations of friendſhip; 
and that the ſimple language of ſin- 
cerity is univerſally preferable to the 
moſt laboured compoſitions of inge- 
nuity and elegance. 

W— 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TERMITES, 
WHICH ARE FOUND IN APRICA, 
AND OTHER HOT CLIMATES, IN 
A LETTER FROM MR. HENRY 
SMEATHMAN, OF CLEMENT'S 
INN, TO SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
BART. P. K. 8. 


O a great many curious parts of 
| the creation 1 met with on my 
travels in that almoſt unknown diſtrict 
of Africa, called Guinea, the TE R- 
M1TES, Which by moſt trayellers have 
been called WHITE ANTS, ſeemed 
to me, on many accounts, moſt wor- 
| thy 
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thy of that exact and minute atten- 
tion which Thavebeſtowed upon them. 
You had barely time to ſee and to 
admire ſome of their buildings in New 
Holland, and have been pleaſed to 
ſay, you think an accurate account of 
them would meet a favourable recep- 
tion from the Royal Society. 'That 
which I now have the honour to pre- 
ſent to you, is accurate and faithful, 
as far as it goes. 

Theſe inſets are known by various 
names: they belong to the termes of 
Linnzus, and other ſyſtematical na- 
turaliſts. 

By the Engliſh, in the windward 
parts of Africa, they are called bugga 
bugs; in the Weſt Indies, wood lice, 
wood ants, or white ants. 

By the French, at Senegal, vague- 
© agues; in the Weſt Indies, poux de 
bois, or fourmis blanches. 

By the Bolms, or Sherbro People, 
in Africa, ſcants. | 

By the Portugueze in the Brazils, 
conpee or cutters, from their cutting 
things in pieces. 

By this latter name, and that of 
piercers, or eaters, and fimilar terms, 
they are diſtinguiſhed in various parts 
of the tropical regions. 

Theſe inſects have generally ob- 
tained the name of ants, it may be 
preſumed, from the ſimilarity in their 
manner of living; which is, in large 
communities, that erect very extra- 
ordinary neſts, for the moſt part on 
the ſurface of the ground, from 
whence their excurſions are made 
through ſubterraneous paſſages, or 
covered galleries, which they build 
whenever neceſſity obliges or plun- 
der induces them to march above 
ground; and ata great diſtance from 
their habitations carry on a buſineſs 
of depredation and deſtruction, ſcarce 
credible but to thoſe who have ſeen 
It. 

The termites alſo reſemble the ants 
in their provident and diligent la- 
bour; but ſurpaſs them, as well as 
the bees, waſps, beavers, and all other 
animals which I have ever heard of, 
in the arts of building, as much as 
the Europeans excel the leaſt culti- 
vated ſavages. 
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Boſman, in his Deſcription of the 
Coaſt of Guinea, ſuppoſes the Hing to 
he as —_ as a cray-fiſh. This, 
though a bad compariſon, is pretty 
near the truth in reſpect to the ſize 
of the female, who is the common mo- 
ther of the community, and (accord- 
ing to the mode immemorially adopt- 
ed in ſpeaking of ants and bees) the 
QUEEN. 

Theſe communities conſiſt of one 
male and one female, (who are gene- 
rally the common parents of the whole 
or greater part of the-reſt) and of 
three orders of inſets, apparently of 
very different ſpecies, but really the 
ſame, which together compoſe great 
commonwealths, or rather monar- 
chies. 

The great Linnzus, having ſeen 
or heard of but two of theſe orders, 
has claſſed the genus erroneouſly : for 
he has placed it among the aptera, or 
inſets without wings; whereas the 
chief order, (that is to fay, the inſect 
in it's perfect ſtate) having four wings 
without any ſting, it belongs to the 
neuroptera, in which claſs it will con- 
ſtitute a new genus of many ſpecies. 

The different ſpecies of this genus 
reſemble each other in form, in their 
manner of living, and in their good 
and bad qualities: but differ as much 
as birds in the manner ot building 
their habitations or neſts, and in the 


choice of the materials of which they 


compoſe them. 

There are ſome ſpecies which build 
upon the ſurface of the ground, or 
part above and part beneath, and one 
or two ſpecies, perhaps more, that 
build on the ſtems or branches of 
trees, ſometimes at a vaſt height. 

Of every ſpecies there are three or- 
ders: firſt, the working inſects, which 
for brevity I ſhall generally call Ja- 
bourers; next, the fighting ones, or 
ſoldiers, which do no kind of labour; 
and, laſt of all, the winged ones, or 
perfect inſets, which are male and fe- 
male, and capable of propagation. 
Theſe might very appolitely be call- 
ed the nobility or gentry, for they nei- 
ther labour, or toil, or fight, being 
quite incapable of either, and almo 
of ſelf-defence, Theſe only are ca- 

pable 
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they are elevated to this ſtate, and 
either eſtabliſh new kingdoms, or pe- 
riſh within a day or two. 

The termes bellicofus, being the lar- 
geſt ſpecies, is moſt remarkable and 
beſt known on the coaſt of Africa. 
It erects immenſe buildings of well- 
tempered clay or earth, which are 
contrived and finiſhed with ſuch art 
and ingenuity, that we are at a loſs 
to ſay, whether they are moſt to be 
admired on that account, or for their 
enormous magnitude and ſolidity. 

The neſts of this ſpecies are ſo nu- 
merous all over the iſland of Bananas, 
and the adjacent continent of Afr1- 
ca, that it is ſcarce poſiible to ſtand 
upon any open place, ſuch as a rice 
plantation, or other clear ſpot, 


where one of theſe buildings is not to 


be ſeen within fifty paces, and fre- 
quently two or three are to be ſeen 
almoſt cloſe to each other. In ſome 
parts, near Senegal, as mentioned by 
Monſieur Adanſon, their number, 
magnitude, and cloſeneſs of ſituation, 
make them appear like the villages 
of the natives. 

Theſe buildings are uſually term- 
ed hills, by natives as well as ſtran- 
gers, from their outward appearance, 
which 1s that of little hills more or 
leſs conical, generally pretty much 
in the form of ſugar-loaves, and 
about ten or twelve feet in perpendi- 
cular height above the common ſur- 
face of the ground“. 

The exterior part of theſe build- 
ings is one large ſhell in the manner 
of a dome, large and ftrong enough 
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pable of being elected kings or queens; 
and nature has ſo ordered it, that they 
| emigrate within a few weeks after 
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to incloſe and ſhelter the interior 
from the viciſſitudes of the weather, 
and the inhabitants from the attacks 
of natural or accidental enemies: it 
is always, therefore, much ſtronger 
than the interior or habitable part, 
which is divided with a wonderful 
kind of regularity and contrivance 
into an amazing number of apart- 
ments, for the refidence of the king 
and queen, and the nurſing of their 
numerous progeny, as well as, for ma- 
gazines, which are always found well 
filled with ſtores and proviſions. 
Theſe hills make their firit appear- 
ance above ground by a httle turret 
or two in the ſhape of ſugar loaves, 
which are run a foot high or more. 
Soon after, at ſome little diſtance, 
while the former are increaſing in 
height and ſize, they raiſe others, 
and ſo go on increaſing the number 
and 1 them at the baſe, till 
their works below are covered with 
theſe turrets, which they always raiſe 
the higheſt and largeſt in the mid- 
dle; and, by filling up the intervals 
between each turret, collect them as 
it were into one dome. 
They are not very curious or ex- 
act about theſe turrets, except in 
making them very ſolid and ſtrong; 
and when, by the junction of them, 
the dome is compleated, for which 
purpoſe the turrets anſwer as ſcaf- 
folds, they take away the middle ones 
entirely, except the tops, (which, 
joined together, make the crown of 
the cupela) and apply the clay to the 
building of the works within, or to 
erecting freſh turrets for the prope 
of raiſing the hillock ſtill higher ; fo 
that, no doubt, ſome part of the clay 


The labourers are not quite a quarter of an inch in length; however, for the ſake of avoid- 


ing fractions, and of comparing them and their buildings with thoſe of mankind more eaſily, I 
eſtimate their length or height at ſo much; and the human ſtandard of length or height, alſo to 
avoid fractions, at fix feet, which is likewiſe above the height of men. If, then, one labourer 
is = to one fourth of an inch == to ſix feet, four labourers are = to one inch in height == 24 feet, 
which multiplied by 12 inches, gives the comparative height of a foot of their building == 288 feet 
of the building of men, which multiplied by 10 feet, the ſuppoſed average height of one of their 
neſts, is == 2880 of our feet, which is 240 feet more than half a mile, or near five times the 
height of the great pyramid ;z and, as it is proportionably wide at the baſe, a great many times it's 
lolid contents. If to this compariſon we join that of the time in which the different buildings are 
erected, and we conſider the termites as; raifing theirs in the courſe of three or four years, the im- 
menſity of their works ſets the boaſted, magnitude of the ancient wonders of the. world in a moſt 
diminutive point of view, and gives a ſpecimen of induſtry and enterprize as much beyond the 
or 2 A men, as Sc. Paul's cathedral exceeds an Indian hut. 

ol. ' FO 
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is uſed ſeveral times, like the boards 
and poſts of a mafon's ſcaffold, 
hen theſe hills are at little more 
than half their height, it is common 
for the wild bulls to ſtand as centi- 
nels upen them, while the reſt of the 
herd are ruminating below; for which 
Purpoſe they are ſufficiently ſtrong. 
At their full height, they anſwer ex- 
cellently as places to look out; and 
F have been with four men on the top 
of one of theſe hillocks. Whenever 
word was brought us of a veſſel in 
fight, we immediately ran to, ſome 
bugga-bug hill, as they are called, 
and clambered up to get a good view; 
for upon the common farkes it was 
ſeldom poſſible to ſee over the grafts 
or plants, which, in ſpite of monthly 
bruſhings, generally prevented all ho- 
rizontal views at any diſtance, 
The outward ſhell or dome ts not 
only of uſe to protect and ſupport 
the interior buildings from external 
violence and the heavy-rains; but to 
collect and preſerve a regular degree 
of genial warmth and moiſture, which 
ſeems very neceſtary for hatching the 
eggs and cheriſhing the young ones. 
The royal chamber, which 1 call ſo 
en account of it's being adapted for 
and occupied by the king and queen, 
appears to be in the opinion of this 
little people of the moſt conſequence, 
being always ſituated as near the 
centre of the interior building as 
| 2 and generally about the 
eight of the common ſurface of the 
23 at a pace or two from the 
illock. It is always nearly in the 
ſhape of half an egg or an obtuſe 
oval within, and may be ſuppoſed to 
reprefent a long oven. | 
In the infant ſtate of the colony, it 
is not above an inch in length, but 
in time will be increaſed to ſix or 
eight in the clear; being always in 
Proportion to the ſize of the queen, 
Who, increaſing in bulk as in age, at 
length requires a chamber of ſuch 
dimenſions. The floor is perfectly 
horizontal, and in large hillocks 
ſometime an inch thick and upward 
of ſolid clay. The roof, alſo, which 
is one ſolid and well- turned oval 
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arch, is generally of about the ſame 
ſolidity: but in ſome places it is not 
a Quarter of an inch thick; this 1s 
on the ſides where it joins the floor, 
and where the doors or entrances are 
made level therewith, at pretty equal 
diſtances from each other. Theſe en- 
trances will not admit any animal 
larger than the ſoldiers or labourers ; 
ſo that the king, and the queen (who 
is, at full ſize, a thouſand times the 
weight of a king) can never poflibly 
O Out. 

The royal chamber, if in a large 
hillock, is ſurrounded by an innu- 
merable quantity of others of diffe- 
rent ſizes, ſhapes, and dimenſions; 
but all of them arched in one way 
or another, ſometimes circular, and 
ſometimes elliptical or oval. 

IT'heſe either open into each other, 
or communicate by paſſages as wide; 
and are evidently made for the ſol- 
diers and attendants, of whom great 
numbers are neceſſary, and of courſe 
always in waiting. 

Theſe apartments are joined by the 
magazines and nurſeries. The form- 
er are Chambers of clay, and are al- 
ways well filled with proviſions, 
which to the naked eye ſeem to con- 
ſiſt of the raſpings of wood and plants 
which the termites deſtroy, but are 
found in the microſcope to be prin- 
cipally the gums or inſpiſſated juices 
of plants. Thefe are thrown toge- 
ther in little maſſes, ſome of which 
are finer than others, and reſemble 
the ſugar about preſerved fruits : 
others are like tears of gum ; one 
quite tranſparent, another like am- 
ber, a third brown, and a fourth quite 
opaque, as we ſee often in parcels of 
ordinary gums. 

The nar/eries, which are intermix- 
ed with theſe magazines, are build- 
ings totally different from the reit of 
the apartments; being compoſed en- 
tirely of wooden materials, ſeeming- 
ly joined together with gums. I call 
them the nurſeries, becauſe they are 
invariably occupied with the eggs 
and young ones, which appear at 
Grit in the ſhape of labourers, but 
white as ſnow. Theſe beine Ars 

exceedingly 
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| ments, and as near as poſſible to them. 
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exceedingly compact, and divided in- 


A 


* to many very ſmall 3 IO 


chambers, not one of which is to be 
found of half an inch in width. They 
are placed all round the royal apart- 


When the neſt is in the infant ſtate, 
the nurſeries are cloſe to the royal 
chamber; but, as the queen en- 
larges, it is neceſſary to enlarge the 
chamber for her accommodation: and 
as ſhe then lays a greater number of 
eggs, and requires a greater number 
of attendants, ſo it is neceſſary to 
enlarge and increaſe the number of 
the adjacent apartments ; for which 
purpoſe the ſmall nurſeries firſt built 
are taken to pieces, rebuilt a little 
farther off a ſize bigger, and the num- 
ber of them at the ſame time increaſ- 
ed. 

Thus they continually enlarge 
their apartments, pull down, repair, 
or rebuild, according to their wants, 
with a degree of ſagacity, regularity, 
and foreſight, not even imitated b 
any other kind of animals or inſects 
that I have yet heard of. 

There is one remarkable circum- 
ſtance attending the nurſeries, which 
J muſt not at this time omit. They 
are always found ſlightly overgrown 
with mould, and plentifully ſprinkled 
with ſmall white globules about the 
ſize of a ſmall pin's head. Theſe at 
firſt I took to be the eggs; but, on 
bringing them to the microſcope, 
they evidently appeared to be a ſpe- 
cies of muſhroom, in thape like our 
eatable muſhroom in the young ſtate 
in which it is pickled. They appear, 
when whole, white like ſnow a little 
thawed and then frozen again; and, 
when bruiſed, ſeem compoſed of an 
infinite number of pellucid particles, 
approaching to oval forms, and dif- 
ficult to ſeparate: the mouldineſs 


ſeems likewiſe to be the ſame kind of 
ſubſtance*®. 
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The nurſeries are incloſed in cham- 
bers of clay, like thoſe which con- 
tain the proviſions, but muck larger. 
In the early ſtate of the neſt, they are 
not bigger than an hazel-nut, but in 
great hills are often as large as a 
child's head of a year old. 

The difpoiition of the interior 
parts of theſe hills 1s pretty much 
alike, except when ſome inſurmount- 
able obſtacle prevents: for inſtance, 
when the king and queen have been 
firſt lodged near the foot of a rock or 
of a tree, they are certainly built out 
of the uſual form ; otherwiſe, pretty 
nearly according to the following 
plan. 

The royal chamber is ſituated at 
about a level with the ſurface of the 
ground, at an equal diſtance from all 
the ſides of the building, and direct- 
ly under the apex of the hill. 

It is on all ſides, both abeve and 
below, ſurrounded with what I ſhould 
call the royal apartments, which have 
only labourers and ſoldiers in them, 
and can be intended for no other pur- 
poſe than for theſe to wait in, either 
to guard or ſerve their common fa- 
ther and mother. Theſe apartments 
compole an intricate labyrinth, which 
extcnds a foot or more in diameter 
from the royal chamber on every fide. 
Here the nurſeries and magazines of 
proviſions begin; and, being ſepa- 
rated by ſmall empty chambers and 
galleries, which go round them or 
communicate from one to the other, 
are continued on all ſides to the out- 
ward ſhell, and reach up within it 
two-thirds or three-fourths of it's 
height, leaving an open area in the 
middle under the dome, which very 
much reſembles the nave of an old 
cathedral: this1s ſurrounded by three 
or four very large Gothic-thaped 
arches, which are ſometimes two or 
three fect high next the front of the 
area, but diminith very rapidly as 


* Mr. Konig, who has examined theſe kind of neſts in the Eaſt Indies, in an Eſſay upon the 
Termites, read before the Society of Naturaliſts of Berlin, conjectures that theſe muſhrooms are 


the food of the young inſets, 


This ſuppoſition implies, that the old ones have a method of pro- 


viding for and promoting their growth; a circumſtance which, however ſtrange to thofe unacquaint- 
ed with the ſagacity of theſe inſets, I will venture to ſay, from the many other extraordinary facts 
I have myſelf ſeen of them, is not very improbable. | 
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they recede from thence, like the 
arches of aiſles in perſpectives, and 
are ſoon loſt among the innumer- 
able chambers and nurſeries behind 
them. 

All theſe chambers, and the paſ- 
ſages leading to and from them, be- 
ing arched, they help to ſupport one 
another ; and while the interior large 
arches prevent their falling into the 
centre, and keep the area open, the 
exterior building ſupports them on 
the outſide, 

The interior building, or aſſem- 
blage of nurſeries, chambers, &c. has 
a Hattim top or roof, without any 
perforation, which would keep the 
apartments below dry, if through ac- 
cident the dome ſhould receive any 
injury, and let in water; and it is 
never exactly flat and uniform, be- 
cauſe they are always adding to it by 
building more chambers and nurſe- 
Ties ; ſo that the divifions or columns 
between the future arched apartments 
reſemble the pinnacles upon the fronts 
of ſome old buildings ; and demand 
Particular notice, as affording one 
proof, that for the moſt part the in- 
lects project their arches, and do not 
make them (as I imagined for along 
time) by excavation. 

The area has alſo a flattiſh floor, 
which lays over the royal chamber, 
but ſometimes a good height above 
it, having nurſeries and magazines 
between. This is likewiſe water- 
proof; and contrived, as far as I 
could gueſs, to let the water off, if it 
ſhould get in, and run over by ſome 
ſhort way into the ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages which run under the loweſt 
apartments in the hill, in various di- 
rections, and are of an aſtoniſhing 
ſize, being wider than the bore of a 
great cannon. 

Theſe ſubterrancous paſſages or 

alleries, are lined very thick with 
the ſame kind of clay of which the 
hill 18 compoſed, and aſcend the in- 
hde of the outward ſhell in a ſpiral 
manner; and, winding round the 
whole building up to the top, inter- 
ſe& each other at different heights, 


epening either immediately into the 


dome in various places, (and into the 
interior building, the new turrets, 
&c.) or communicating thereto by 
other galleries, of different bores or 
diameter, either circular or oval. 

It ſeems there is a degree of neceſ- 
ſity for the galleries under the hills 
being thus large, as they are the great 
thoroughfares for all the labourers 
and ſoldiers going forth or returning 
upon any buſineſs whatever ; whe- 
ther fetching clay, wood, water, or 

roviſions: and they are certainly 
well calculated for the purpoſes to 
which they are applied, by the ſpiral 
ſlope which 1s given them; for if 
they were perpendicular, the labour. 
ers would not be able to carry on 
their building with ſo much facility, 
as they aſcend a perpendicular with 
great difficulty, and the ſoldiers can 
ſcarce do it at all, 

This, too, is probably the cauſe of 
their building a kind of bridge of 
one valt arch, which anſwers the pur- 
poſe of a flight of ſtairs from the loop 
of the area to ſome opening on the 
ſide of one of the columns which ſup- 
port the great arches; which muſt 
thorten the diſtance exceedingly to 
thoſe labourers who have the eggs to 
carry from the royal chamber to ſome 
of the upper nurſeries, which in ſome 
hills would be four or five feet in the 
ſtraighteſt line, and much more if 
carried through all the winding paſ- 
ſages which lead through the inner 
chambers and apartments, 

The nefts already deſcribed are ſo 
remarkable on account of their ſize, 
that travellers have ſeldom, where 
theſe were to be ſeen, taken notice of 
any other; and have generally, when 
ſpeaking of white ants, mentioned 
them as inhabitants of theſe hills: 
thoſe, however, which are built by 
the ſmaller ſpecies are very numerous, 
and ſome of them exceedingly worth 
our attention ; one ſort in particular, 
which from their form. I have named 
turret-neſts, Theſe are a great deal 
leſs than the foregoing, and indeed 
much leſs in proportion to the ſize 
of the builders; but their external 
form 15 more curious, and their * 

ity 
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dity conſidered, they are prodigious 
buildings for ſo ſmall an animal“. 

Theſe buildings are upright cy- 
linders, compoſed of a well-temper- 
ed black earth, or clay, about three 
quarters of a yard high, and covered 
with a roof of the fame material in 
the ſhape of a cone, whole baſe ex- 
tends over and hangs down three or 
four inches wider than the perpend1- 
cular ſides of the cylinder, ſo that 
moſt of them reſemble in ſhape the 
body of a round windmill ; but ſome 
of the roofs have ſo little elevation 
in the middle, that they are pretty 
much in the ſhape of the top of a full- 

rown muſhroom. 

The turrets are ſo ſtrongly built, 
that in caſe of violence they will much 
ſooner overſet from the foundation, 
and tear up the gravel and ſolid earth, 
than 3 in the middle. 

The black brown clay of which 
theſe neſts are compoſed, is as dark- 
coloured as rich vegetable mould, but 
burns to an exceeding fine and clear 
red brick. 

Within, the whole building is pret- 
ty equally divided into innumerable 
cells of irregular ſhapes; ſometimes 
they are quadrangular or cubic, and 
ſometimes pentagonal. Each cell has 
two or more entrances; and as there 
are no pipes or galleries, no variety 
of apartments, no well-turned arches, 
wooden nurſeries, &c. they do not 
by any means excite our aumiration 
ſo much as the hill-neſts, which are 
indeed collections of wonders. 

There are two ſpecies of theſe tur- 
ret-neſts, built by two different ſpe- 
cies of termites: the larger ſpecies, 
the termes atrox, in it's perfect ſtate, 
meaſures one inch and three-tenths, 
from the extremities of the wings on 
the one fide to the extremities on the 
other; the leſſer ſpecies, termes mor- 
dax, meaſures 2H eight-tenths of 
an inch from tip to tip, 

The next kind of neſts, built by 
another ſpecies of this genus, the ter- 
mes arborum, have very little reſem- 
blance to the former in ſhape or ſub- 
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ſtance. Theſe are generally ſpheri- 
cal or oval, and built in trees. Some 
times they are ſeated between the 
arm and the ſtems of trees, and very 
frequently may be ſeen ſurrounding 
the branch of a tree at the height of 
ſeventy or eighty feet, ſometimes as 
big as a large ſugar-caſck. They 
are compoled of {mall particles of 
wood, and the various gums and jui- 
ces of trees, combined with, perhaps, 
thoſe of the animals, and worked by 
theſe little induſtrious creatures into 
a paſte, and ſo moulded into innu- 
merable little cells of very different 
and irregular forms, which aftord no 
amuling variety, and nothing curi- 
ous, but the immenſe quantity of in- 
habitants young and old, with which 
they are at all times crouded; on 
which account they are ſought for in 
order to feed young towls, and eſpe- 
cially for the rearing of turkies. 

Theſe neſts are very compact, and 
ſo ſtrongly attached to the boughs on 
which they are fixed, that there is no 
detaching them but by cutting them 
in pieces or ſawing off the branch; 
and they will ſuſtain the force of a 
tornado as long as the tree on which 
they are fixed. 

This ſpecies has the external ha- 
bit, ſize, and almoſt the colour, of 
the /ermes atrox. 

Thereare ſome neſts built in thoſe 
ſandy plains, which we call, after the 
Spaniards /avannas, that reſemble 
the hill-neſts frſt deſcribed. Theſe 
are compoſed of a black mud brought 
from a few inches below the white 
ſand, and are built in the form of an 
imperfect cone, or bell-ſhaped, hav- 
ing their tops rounded; and are ge- 
nerally about four or five feet high; 
but as I only perceived them in 
paſſing through various ſavannahs, 
on other purſuits, I can ſpeak mere- 
ly of their exterior appearance. 'They 
{ſeemed to be inhabited by inſe&s near- 
ly as large as the zermites bellicoſi, from 
which they appeared to differ very 


little, only that they were of a ſome- 
what lighter colour. 


If the height of theſe ſmaller neſts is fairly eſtimated and computed by the ſize of the build- 
ers, and compared with ours upon the like ſcale ; each of them will appear to be four or five times 
the height of the Monument, and a great many times it's ſolid contents. 
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Having given ſome idea of the 
neſts of the different ſpecies, I ſhall 
beg your patient reading of a more 
particular account of the inſects 
themſelves; which will be exceeding 
neceſſary to a tolerable acquaintance 
with their economy and manage- 
ment, their manner of building, 
fighting, and marching, and to a 
more particular account of their 
uſes in the creation, and of the vaſt 
miſchief they cauſe to mankind. 

[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


THREE LETTERS TO THE IDLER. 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


LETTER I. 
31R, 

Saturday, September 29. 

T Was much pleaſed with your r1- 
dicule of thoſe ſhallow critics, 
whoſe judgment, though often right 
as far as it goes, yet reaches only to 
inferior beauties; and who, unable 
to comprehend the whole, judge 
only by parts, and from thence de- 
termine the merit of extenſive 
works. But there is another kind 
of critic ſtill worſe, who judges by 
narrow rules, and thoſe too often 
falſe, and which, though they ſhould 
be true, and founded on nature, 
will lead him but a very little way 
towards the juſt eſtimation of the 
ſublime beauties in works of Ge- 
nius; for whatever part of an art 
can be executed or criticiſed by 
rules, that part is no longer the 
work of Genius, which implies ex- 
cellence out of the reach of rules. 


For my own part, I profeſs myſelf 


an Idler, and love to give my judg- 
ment, ſuch as it is, from my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fa- 
tigue of thinking; and I am of opi- 
nion, that if a man has not thoſe 
perceptions right, it will be vain 
for him to endeavour to ſupply their 

tx by rules; which may enable 
Aim to talk more learnedly, but not 


to diſtinguiſh. more acutely. Ano- 


ther reaſon which has leſſened my 
affection for the ſtudy of criticiſm 
1s, that critics, ſo far as I have ob- 
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ſerved, debar themſelves from re- 
ceiving any pleaſure from the polite 
arts, at the {ame time that they pro- 
feſs to love and admire them: for 
theſe rules being always uppermoſt, 
give them ſuch a propenſity to criti- 
ciſe, that inſtead of giving up the 
reins of their imagination into their 
author's hands, their frigid minds 
are employed in examining whether 
the performance be according to the 
rules of art. | 

To thoſe who are reſolved to be 
critics in {pite of Nature, and at the 
ſame time have no great diſpoſition 
to much reading * ſtudy, I would 
recommend to them to aſſume the 
character of Connoifleur, which 
may be purchaſed at a much cheap- 
er rate than that of a Critic in Po- 
etry. The remembrance of a few 
names of Painters, with their gene- 
ral characters, with a few rules of 
the Academy, which they may pick 
up among the Painters, will go a 
great way towards making a very 
notable connoiſſeur. 

With a gentleman of this caſt, I 
viſited laſt week the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court; he was juſt re- 
turned from Italy, a connoiſſeur of 


courſe. and of courſe his mouth full 


of nothing but the grace of Raf- 
faelle, the purity of 6 
the learning of Pouſſin, the air of 
Guido, the greatneſs of taſte of the 
Charaches, and the ſublimity and 
grand cortorno of Michael Angelo; 
with all the reſt of the cant of eriti- 
ciſm, which he emitted with that 
volubility which generally thoſe ora- 
tors have who annex no ideas to their 
words. 

As we were paſſing through the 
rooms, in our way to the gallery, I 
made him obſerve a whole length of 
Charles the firſt, by Vandyke, as a 
perfe& repreſentation of the charac- 
ter as well as the figure of the man: 
he agreed it was very fine, but it 
wanted ſpirit and contraſt, and had 
not the flowing line, without which 
a figure could not poſlibly be grace- 
ful. When we entered the gallery, 
thought I could perceive him re- 

collecting 
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collecting his rules by which he was 
to criticiſe Raffaelle. I ſhall paſs 
over his obſervation of the boats be- 
ing too little, and other criticiſms 
of that kind, till we arrived at St. 
Paul presching. This,” ſays he, 
is eſteemed the moſt excellent of 
© all the Cartoons; what nobleneſs, 
* whatdignity there is in that figure 
« of St. Paul; and yet what an ad- 
dition to that nobleneſs could Raf- 
© faelle have given, had the art of 
© contralt been known in his time; 
© but, above all, the flowing line, 
* which conſtitutes grace and beau- 
© ty, You would not then have 
* ſeen an upright figure ſtanding 
* equally on both legs, and both 
© hands ftretched forward in the 
© ſame direction; and his drapery, 
* toall appearance, without the leaſt 
art of diſpoſition.” The following 
picture is the charge to Peter. 
« Here,” ſays he, are twelve up- 
© right figures; what a pity it is 
© that Raffaelle was not acquainted 
© with the pyramidal principle; he 
© would then have contrived the h- 
* gures in the middle to have been 
© on higher ground, or the figures 
© at the extremities ſtooping or ly- 
ing, which would not only have 
© formed the group into the ſhape 
© of a pyramid, but likewiſe con- 
© traſted the ſtanding figures. In- 
« deed,” added he, I have often 
© lamented that ſo great a genius as 
© Raffaclle had not lived in this en- 
© lightened age, ſince the art has 
* been reduced to principles, and 
© had had his education in one of 
the modern academies ; what glo- 
rious works might we then have 
expected from his divine pencil!” 

I hall trouble you no longer with 
my friend's obſervations; which, I 
ſuppoſe, you are now able to conti- 
nue by yourſelf. It is curious to ob- 
ſerve, that at the ſame time that 
great admiration 1s pretended for a 
name of fixed reputation, objections 
are raiſed againſt thoſe very quali- 


ties by which that great name wa 


acquired. 
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Thoſe critics. are continually la- 
menting that Raffaelle had not the 
colouring and harmony of Rubens, 
or the light and ſhadow of Rem- 
brant, without confidering how much 
the gay harmony of the former, and 
affectation of the latter, would take 
from the dignity of Raffaelle; and 
yet Rubens had great harmony, and 
Rembrant underttood light and ſha- 
dow; but what may be an excel- 
lence in a lower claſs of painting, 
becomes a blemiſh in a higher; as 
the quick, ſpritely turn, which is 
the life and beauty of epigramma- 
tic compoſitions, would but ill ſuit 
with the majeſty of heroic poetry. 

To conclude; I would not be 
thought to infer from any thing that 
has been ſaid, that rules are abſo- 
lutely unneceſſary, but to cenſure 
ſcrupulolity, a ſervile attention to 
minute exactneſs, which is ſome- 
times inconſiſtent with higher excel- 
lency, and is loſt in the blaze of ex- 
panded genius. 

I do not know whether you will 
think painting a general ſubject. 
By inſerting this letter, perhaps 
you will incur the cenſure a man 
would deſerve, whoſe buſineſs being 
to entertain a whole room, ſhould 
turn his back to the company, and 
talk to a particular perſon. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


LETTER Il 
SIR, 

Saturday, October 20. 
. acceptance of a former 
letter on painting, gives me 
encouragement to offer a few more 

ſketches on the ſame ſubject. 
Amongſt the painters and the wri- 
ters on painting, there is one max- 
im univerſally admitted and conti- 
nually inculcated. Umitate Natare 
is the invariable rule; but I know 
none- who have explained in what 
manner this rule is to be underſtood : 
the conſequence of which 1s, that. 
every one takes it in the moſt obvi- 
ous ſenſe; that objects are repreſent- 


ed naturally, when they have ſuch 
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relief that they ſeem real. It may 
appear ſtrange, perhaps, to hear 
this ſenſe of the rule diſputed; but 
it muſt be conſidered, that if the 
excellency of a painter conſiſted only 
in this kind of imitation, painting 
mult loſe it's rank, and be no long- 
er conſidered as a liberal art, and 
filter to Poetry; this imitation be- 
ing merely mechanical, in which 
the ſloweſt intellect is always ſure to 
ſucceed beſt; for the painter of ge- 
nius cannot ſtoop to drudgery, in 
which the underſtanding has no 
part; and what pretence has the 
art to claim kindred with Poetry, 
but by it's powers over the imagi- 
nation? To this power the painter 
of genius directs his aim; in this 
ſenle he ſtudies Nature, and often 
arrives at his end, even by being 
unnatural in the confined ſenſe of 
the word. 

The grand ſtyle of painting re- 


quires this minute attention to be 


carefully avoided, and muſt be kept 
as ſeparate from it as the ſtyle of 
poetry from that of hiſtory. Poeti- 
cal ernaments deſtroy that air of 
truth and plainneſs which ought to 
characterize hiitory; but the very 
being of poetry conſiſts in departing 
from this plain narration, and adopt- 
ing every.ornament that will warm 
the imagination. To deſire to ſee 
the excellences of each ſtyle united, 
to mingle the Dutch with the Ita- 
lian School, is to join contrarieties 
which cannot ſubſiſt together, and 
which deſtroy the efficacy of each 
ether. The Italian attends only to 
the invariable, the great and gene- 
ral ideas which are Brad and inhe- 
rent in univerſal Nature; the Dutch, 
on the contrary, to literal truth, and 
a minute exactneſs in the detail, as 
I may ſay, of nature modified by 
accident. The attention to theſe 
petty peculiarities is the very cauſe 
of this maturalneſs ſo much admired 
in the Dutch pictures; which, if we 
ſuppoſe it to be a beauty, is cer- 
tainly of a lower order, which 
ought to give place to a beauty of a 
ſuperior kind, ſince one cannot be 
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obtained but by departing from the 
other. 

If my opinion was aſked concern- 
ing the works of Michael Angelo, 
whether they would receive any ad 
vantage from poſſeſſing this mecha- 
nical merit, I ſhould not ſcruple to 
ſay they would not only receive no 
advantage, but would loſe, in à 
great meaſure, the effe& which they 
now have on every mind ſuſceptible 
of great and noble ideas. His 
works may be ſaid to be all genius 
and foul; and why ſhould they be 


loaded with heavy matter, which can 


only counteract his purpoſe by, re- 
tarding the progreſs of the imagina- 
tion. 

If this opinion ſhould be thought 
one of the wild extravagances of 
enthuſiaſm, I ſhall only ſay, that 
thoſe who cenſure it are not conver- 
ſant in the works of the great ma- 
ſters. It 1s very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact degree of enthuſiaſm 
that the arts of painting and poetry 
may admit. There may perhaps be 
too great an indulgence as well as 
too great a reſtraint of imagina- 
tion ; and if the one produces inco- 
herent monſters, the other produces 
what is full as bad, lifeleſs infipidi- 
ty. An intimate knowledge of the 
paſſions and good ſenſe, but not 
common ſenſe, muſt at laſt deter- 
mine it's limits. It has been 
thought, and I believe with reaſon, 
that Michael Angelo ſometimes 
tranſgreſſed thoſe limits; and I. 
think I have ſeen figures of him of 
which it was very difficult to deter- 
mine whether they were in the high- 
eſt degree ſublime or extremely ridi- 
culous. Such faults may be ſaid to 
be the ebullitions of Genius; but 
at leaſt he had this merit, that he 
never was inſipid, and Whatever 
paſſion his works may excite, they 
will always eſcape contempt. | 

What J have had under conſidera- 
tion is the ſublimeſt ſtyle, particularly 
that of Michael Angelo, the Homer 
of painting. Other kinds may ad- 
mit of this naturalneſs, which of 
the loweſt kind is the chief ys 
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the Italian genius. 
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but in painting, as in poetry, the 
Higheſt ſtile has the leaſt of common 
nature. 

One may very ſafely recommend 
a little more enthuſiaſm to the mo- 


dern painters; too much is certainly 


not the vice of the preſent age. 
The Italians ſeem to have been con- 


tinually declining in this reſpe& 


from the time ef Michael Angelo to 
from 
thence to the very bathos of inſipi- 


dity to which they are now ſunk ; 


ſo that there is no need of remark- 
ing, that where I mentioned the 
Italian painters in oppoſition to the 
Dutch, I meant. not tke maderns, 
but the heads of the old Roman and 
Bolognian Schools; nor did I mean 
to include in my idea of an Italian 
Painter, the Venetian (ſchool, which 
may be ſaid to be the Dutch part of 
I kave only to 
add a word of advice to the paint- 
ers, that however excellent they 
may be in painting naturally, they 
would not flatter themſelves v 

much upon it; and to the connoiſ- 
ſeurs, that when they ſce a cat or a 
fiddle painted ſo finely, that, as 
the phraſe 1s, © It looks as if you 


could take it up,” they would not 


for that reaſoa immediately compare 
the painter to Raffaelle and Michael 


Angelo, 


LETTER III. 


SIR, 
Saturday, November 10. 


PYISEO VACENE in my laſt 


letter on the different practice 
of the Italian and Dutch painters, 
I obſerved that the Italian painter 
attends only to the invariable, the 


2 and general ideas which are 


xed and inherent in univerſal na- 
ture. 
I was led into the ſubject of this 
letter by endeavouring to fix the ori- 
inal cauſe of this conduct of the 
talian maſters. If it can be proved 
that by this choice they ſelected the 


moſt beautiful part of the creation, 


it will ſhew how much their princi- 
Vol. II. 
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ples are founded on reaſon, and at 
the ſame time diſcover the origin of 
our ideas of beauty. 

I ſuppoſe it will be eaſily granted, 
that no man can judge whether any 
animal be beautiful in it's kind, or 
deformed, who has ſeen'only one of 
that ſpecies; this is as concluſive in 
regard to the human figure: ſo that 
if a man, born blind, was to reco- 
ver his ſight, and the moſt beautiful 
woman was brought before him, he 
could not determine whether ſhe 
was handſome or not; nor if the 
moſt beautiful and moſt deformed 
were produced, could he any better 
determine to which he ſhould give 
the preference, having ſeen only 
thoſe two. 'To.jaſtinguiſh beauty, 
then, implies the having ſeen many - 
individuals of that ſpecies. If it is 
aſked, how is more ſkill acquired by 
the obſervation of greater numbers ? 
I anſwer, that, in conſequence of 
having ſeen many, the power is ac- 
quired, even without ſecking after 
it, of. diſtinguiſhing between acci- 
dental blemiſhes and excreſcences 
which are continually varying the 
ſurface of Nature's works, and the 
invariable general form which Na- 
ture moſt frequently produces, and 
always ſeems to intend, in her pro- 
ductions. 42 

Thus amongſt the blades of graſs, 
or leaves of the ſame tree, though 
no two can be found exactly alike, 
yet the general form is inyariable: 
peo ry before he chole one as 
a ſample, would examine many; 
ſince, if he took the firſt that occur- 
red, it might have, by accident or 
otherwiſe, ſuch a form as that it 
would ſcarce be known to belong to 


that ſpecies; he ſeledts, as the 


painter does, the moſt beautiful, 
that is, the moſt general form of 
gBature, 
Every ſpecies of the animal as 
well as the vegetable creation may 
be ſaid to have a fixed or determi- 
nate form, towards which Nature 1s 
continually inclining, like various 
lines terminating in the centre ; or 
it may be compared to pendulums 
E vibrating 
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vibrating in different directions over 
one central point; and as they all 
croſs the centre, though only one 
paſſes through any other point, ſo it 
will be found that perfect beauty is 
oftener produced by nature than de- 
formity ; I don't mean than deform- 
ity in general, but than any one 
kind of deformity. To inſtance in 
a particular part of a feature; the 
line that forms the ridge of the noſe 
is beautiful when it is ſtraight ; this 
then is the central. form, which is 
oftener found than either concave, 
convex, or any other irregular form 
that ſhall be propoſed. As we are, 
then, more accuſtomed to beauty 
than deformity, we may conclude 
that to be the r aſon why we ap- 
prove and admire it, as we approve 
and admire cuſtoms and faſhions of 
dreſs for no other reaſon than that 
we are uſed to them; ſo that though 
habit and cuſtom cannot be ſaid to be 
the cauſe of beauty, it 1s certainly 
the cauſe of our liking it: and I 
have no doubt but that if we were 
more uſed to deformity than beauty, 
deformity would then loſe the 1dea 
now annexed to it, and take that of 
beauty ; as if the whole world ſhould 
agree, that yes and no ſhould change 
their meanings; hes would then de- 
ny, and »o would affirm. | 
Whoever undertakes to proceed 
farther in this argument, and en- 
deayours to fix a general criterion of 
beauty reſpecting different ſpecies, 
or to ſnew why one ſpecies is more 
beautiful than another, it will be 
required from him firſt to prove that 
one ſpecies is really more beautiful 
than another. That we prefer one 
to the other, and with very good 
reaſon, will be readily granted: 


but it does not follow from thence 


that we think it a more beautiful 
form; for we have no criterion of 
form by which to determine our 
Judgment. He who ſays a ſwan is 


more beautiful than a dove, means 
little more than that he has more 
pleaſure in ſeeing a ſwan than a 
dove, either from the ſtatelineſs of 
it's motions or it's being a more rare 


Lo 
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bird; and he who gives the prefe- 
rence to the dove, does it from ſome 
aſſociation of ideas of innocence 
that he always annexes to the dove ; 
but it he pretends to defend the pre- 
terence he gives to one or the other 
by endeavouring to prove that this 
more beautiful form proceeds from 
a particular gradation of magnitude, 
undulation of a curve, or direction 
of a line, or whatever other conceit 
of his imagination he ſhall fix on 
-as a criterion of form, he will be 
continually contradicting himſelf, 
and find at laſt that the great Mother 
of Nature will not be ſubjected to 
ſuch narrow rules. Among the va- 
r10us reaſons why we prefer one part 
of her works to another, the moſt 
general, I believe, is habit and cuſ- 
tom; cuſtom makes, in a certain 
ſenſe, white black, and black white: 
it 15 cuſtom alone determines our 
preference of the colour of the Eu- 
ropeans to the ZEthippians ; and 
they, for the ſame reaſon, prefer 
their own colour to ours. I ſuppoſe 
nobody will doubt, if one of their 
13 was to paint the Goddeſs of 

eauty, but that he would repreſent 
her black, with thick lips, flat 
noſe, and woolly hair; and, it 
ſeems to me, he would act very un- 
naturally if he did not: for by what 
criterion will any one diſpute. the 
propriety of his idea? We, indeed, 
ſay that the form and colour of the 
European is preferable to that of the 
Ethiopian; but I know of no other 
reaſon we have for it, but that we are 
more accuſtomed to it. It is abſurd 
to ſay, that beauty is poſſeſſed of 


attractive powers, which ir reſiſtibly 


ſeize the correſponding mind with 
love and admiration, ſince that ar- 
gument is equally concluſive in fa- 
vour of the white and the black phi- 
loſopher. 

Ihe black and white nations muſt, 
in reſpe& of beauty, be conſidered 


as of different kinds, at leaſt a dif- 


ferent ſpecies of the ſame kind; 
from one of which to the other, as I 
.obſerved, no inference can be drawn. 
Novelty is ſaid to be one of the 

; ? cauſes 
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cauſes of beauty: that novelty is a 
very ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould 
admire, is not denied; but becauſe 
it is uncommon, is it therefore 
beautiful? The beauty that 1s pro- 
duced by colour, as when we prefer 
one bird to another, though. of the 
ſame form, on account of it's co- 
lour, has nothing to do with this 
argument, which reaches only to 
form. I have here conſidered the 
word beauty as being properly ap- 
plied to form alone. There is a ne- 
ceſſity of fixing this confined ſenſe; 
for there can be no argument, if the 
ſenſe of the word is extended to 
every thing that is approved. A 
roſe may as well be ſaid to be beau- 
tiful, becauſe it has a fine ſmell, as 
a bird becauſe of 'it's colour. When 
we apply the word beauty, we do 
not mean always by it a more beau- 
tiful form, but ſomething valuable 
on account of it's rarity, uſefulneſs, 
colour, or any other property. A 
horſe is ſaid to be a beautiful ani- 
mal; but had a horſe as few. good 
qualities as a tortoiſe, I do not ima- 
gine that he would be then eſteemed 
beautiful. 

A fitneſs to the end propoſed, is 
ſaid to be another cauſe of beauty; 
but ſuppoſing we were proper judges 
of what form is the moiſt proper in 
an animal to conſtitute ſtrength or 
ſwiftneſs, we always determine con- 
cerning it's beauty, before we exert 
our underſtanding to judge of it's 
fitneſs. | f 

From what has been ſaid, it may 
be infersed, that the works of Na- 
ture, if we compare one ſpecies 
with another, are all equally beau- 
tiful; and that preference 1s given 
from cuſtom, or ſome aſſociation of 
ideas: and that. in creatures of the 
ſame ſpecies, beauty is the medium 
or centre of all it's various forms, 

To conclude, then, by way of 
corollary, if it has been proved that 
the painter, by attending to the 1n- 
variable and general ideas of Na- 
ture, produces beauty; he mult, by 
regarding minute particularities, and 
accidental diſcriminations, deviate 
bg 
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from the univerſal rule, and pollute 
his canvas with deformity. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE BRITISH 
MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Pex MIT me to requeſt your inſer- 
tion of the following authentic 
memoirs, in your very elegant and 
inſtructive Miſcellany : for, al- 
though reflection comes too late to 
be beneficial to myſelf; yet L am 
inclined to hope, and to believe, 
that my ſtory may deter innocence 
from daring the approach of vice; 
detect the profeſſions of faſhion- 
able inſincerity; and warn the 
young, the beautiful, and the gay, 
from fatal credulity, and ill-placed 
confidence. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble Servant, 
A. H. 


THE , 
HISTORY OF AMELIA HARLEY, 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


Was the only daughter, and ſole 
1 delight, of the vicar of B * 
ſmall village in Oxfordſhire, Whoſe 
income was barely ſufficient to ſup- . 
port his family, and the dignity of 
his profeſſion; and which was yet 
conſiderably reduced by a benevo- 
lent diſpoſition, and unbounded cha- 
rity ; which, however commendable 
in the pluraliſt, and opulent, in him 
bordered on want of conſideration. 
Under my father's tuition, Iſpentmy 
early years in imbibing every whole- 
ſome precept, and cultivating every 
amiable virtue. I applied myſelf to 


literary purſuits with fincere plea- 


ſure, and unwearied alliduity ; and, 
before I was fourteen years of age, 
was miſtreſs of every uſeful and ele- 


gant accompliſhment, that learning 


can confer on female genius. Nop 
did my dear mother neglect to ac- 
company my father's inſtructious 
with a neceſlary inſight into every 

E 2 branch 


one muſt be ſincere in 


branch of domeſtic economy. I-could 
uſe the needle and the pen with equal 
applauſe; though, to confeſs the truth, 
I regarded the drudgery of houſhold 
employ as derogatory to my genius, 
and far beneath the notice of one 
who was conſcious of her own ſupe- 
rior acquirements. 

Happy days! Could I arreft the 
hand of Time, and recal your paſt 
delights ! 

My parents now thought it neceſ- 
fary to compleat the liſt of my ac- 
compliſhments, by ſending me to 
learn to dance. 'To a dancing-ſchool 


I was accordingly ſent, once a week, 


at M, our neareſt market town; 
and as muſic, of which, under my 
mother's care; I had already become 
a competent miſtreſs, has a near af- 
finity with dancing, I ſoon made a 
rapid progreſs in that art which 
faſhion. has deemed neceſſary to con- 
fer grace, and to excite admiration; 
and was complimented by my ma- 
ſter, and by every one whom curio- 
fity brought to ſee our performances, 
as the genteeleſt figure, and the beſt 
dancer, among my companions, 

This heart, which has ſince felt 
ſo many throbs of anguiſh, uſed, I 
can well remember, to exult with 
joy, at the welcome breath of adu- 
lation, and to believe that every 
raiſing 
thoſe accompliſhments, which a va- 
nity natural to our fex taught me 
to think myſelf poſſeſſed of in an 
eminent degree, 

Among thofe who frequented our 
weekly a embly, was the young and 
elegant Sir William B-—, whoſe 


father, having lately died, had left 


kim, at the age of twenty, ſole ma- 
nager of his own affairs. This gen- 
tleman ſat whole hours locking ear- 
neſtly at me while I was dancing; 
and I frequently obſerved him diſ- 
<ourfing with my maſter, apparently 
in my favour, as his eyes Cry 
endeavoured to meet mine on thoſe 


occaſions. At length, he one day 


ventured to ſolicit my hand as a 
partner, and complimented me on 
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nity of ſeeing him. 


DL. 
the great taſte I always diſplayed 
in the choice of my dances, as well 
as the elegant preciſion with which 
I performed them. 

My little heart fluttered with fear 
and pleaſure at his evident partiality ; 
while my companions, who were 
moſt of them older than myſelf, 
were incapable of concealing the en- 
vy of their diſpoſitions, which they 
failed not to ſignify by the molt 
malicious ſneers, and affected whiſ- 
pers to each other. 

During the dance, Sir William 


tried every method that art, and an 


acquaintance with the world, which 
he had early acquired, could invent, 
to engage my attention and appro- 
bation. His praiſes of my perſon 
were oblique, and by compariſon. 
He was too well practiſed in deceit, 
not to know, that direct flattery 
would fhock the ſimplicity of inno- 
cence, and of courſe defeat his in- 
tentions. 
As I always walked home with m 
father's ſervant, who was ſent on 
panes to attend me, Sir William 
egged that he might have the plea- 
ſure of waiting on me home himſelf; 
as he was ae of communicat- 
ing ſomething of importance to my 
father, and intended, in conſidera- 
tion of the univerſal eſteem in which 
he was held, and his exemplary pie- 
ty, to preſent him to a benefice 
which every day was expected to be- 
come vacant. by the death of the in- 
cumbent. I thanked him very cor- 
dially for his benevolent intentions 


reſpecting my father; but requeſted 


he would take ſome other opportu- 
In the moft 
humble and perſuaſive manner, he 
repeated his requeſt to be permitted 
to accompany me; a bluſh of the 
deepeſt ſcarlet diffuſed itſelf over my 


face; and as he was no ftranger to 


the language of the countenance, 


he immediately ſeized my hand, and 


preſſing it in the moſt reſpectful 
manner to his lips, placed it under 
his arm; and from the time of our 


ſetting out, till we reached the vi. 
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carage, I hardly knew how I walk- 
ed, ſo entirely was I overcome by 
fear, ſhame, vanity, and adulation. 

My worthy father received Sir 
William, with a civility which is 
better felt than expreſſed ; not the 
eſfect of form, but of ſentiment : and 
Sir William having complimented 
kim on his very amiable daughter, 
as he called me, explained the pre- 
tended motive of this intruſion, re- 
queſting his acceptance of the living 
of W , on the incumbent's de- 
miſe. 

With all the gratitude of a man 
who felt for his own wants, but more 
for thoſe of his family, my father 
thanked him again and again. My 
mother was overcome with his good- 
neſs, and preſſed him to ſtay and 
partake of our humble meal; to 
which he readily aſſented, though 
his ſeat was at ſome diſtance, and 
he had neither ſervant nor carriage 
with him. | 

Such is the turpitude of vice, and 
the meanneſs to which 1t will con- 
deſcend, that for the gratification of 
an unruly paſſion, by the deſtruction 
of innocence, and the murder of do- 
meſtic peace, it will ſubmit to any 
difficulty, and encounter all oppo- 
ſition, 

Sir William ftaid late, and ap- 
peared to my father as a prodigy of 
virtue and regularity. When he 
talked of or to me, it was always 
with the moſt diſtant though pointed 
reſpect; yet his eyes continually 
wandered over me, and occaſioned a 
confuſion which could neither pre- 
vent nor conceal. 

From this period I muſt date my 
misfortunes—And herelet mereview 
the former part of my life, as a de- 
lightful viſion; but hide me, gracious 
Heaven! from the recollection of 
what ſucceeds—Alas ! it is not poſſi- 
ble. This heart, with all it's ſenſi- 
bility, and all it's ſufferings, has ſtall 
proved too ſtubborn to break, or mis- 
fortune would long ere this have pro- 
duced that happy effect, and ſcreen- 
ed me from the daily reproaches of 


my internal monitor! 
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I now began to ſtruggte with the 
firſt impulſe of a real affection. My 
heart was naturally ſuſceptible of 
tender impreſſions, and the vanity 
of my parents too ſtrongly co-ope- 
rated with my own, to leaye me 
room to doubt that Sir William was 
become my captive. What we wiſh, 
we often raſhly believe, He met me 
again and again at the dance; re- 
newed every art, proceeded with un- 
wearied aſſiduity, and perfect cau- 
tion; frequently attended me home, 
and eſtabliſhed his apparent ſincerity 
beyond the diſtruſt of youthful inno- 
cence, and unſuſpecting honour. 

My parents, from their natural 
partiality for me, and their extreme 
credulity, encouraged the baronet's 
viſits, and gave us frequent oppor- 
tunities of being alone. 'Thoſe mo- 
ments were not ill employed for his 
purpoſe. The ſofteſt expreſſions, 
and the moſt perſuaſive eloquence, 
were poured out with all the empha- 
tie looks of genuine affection. I was 
but 111 fitted, at fifteen, to combat 
conſummate hypocriſy, and deep- 
laid deſign, and confeſſed my heart 
was his, before I well knew that IT 
had one to beſtow. 

My parents, as well as my own 
regard, encouraged the deceit ; they 
were continually talking of young 
men of fortune, who had matched 
far more beneath them. The aſhes 
of my anceſtors were raked up, and 
ſome names were recorded of equal 


if not ſuperior rank to that of Sir 


William. Beſides, the education I 
had received, might in their opinion, 
well juſtify the ſacrifice of addi- 
tional fortune, to a man who did not 
want it. Theſe were the deluſive 
mens that lulled the vigilance 
of parental attention, and rivetted 
my fatal attachment. 

Sir William, when I had once 
confeſſed my affection, burſt into the 
moſt extravagant raptures: he call. 


ed himſelf the happieſt of mortals ; 
and declared, if I would condeſcend 
to be immediately his, his life and 
fortune ſhould be entirely devoted 


to me. He then intreated me to ſet 
| out 
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out with him to Scotland that very 


evening; exclaimed againſt the ſe- 


verity of our laws, that rendered 
ſuch an expedition neceſſary to mi- 
nors, and painted the 
our future bliſs in ſuch alluring co- 
lours, that I too fatally fell into the 
ſnare, and at length conſented to a 
private elopement. 

Eternal Father! forgive me that I 
ſo eaſily became the victim of vanity 
and credulity ; that I proved undu- 
tiful to the moſt affectionate of pa- 
rents, and plunged both them and 
myſelf into irreparable ruin! 
That very might, Sir William's 
carriage waited at a ſmall diſtance 
from my father's houſe, to receive 
us. I left my home at midnight, 
without the leaſt idea of future re- 
morſe. Thoſe only who are prac- 


ticed in the arts of ſeduction, can, 


imagine the apparent fondneſs with 
which I was received; Sir William 
ordered the coach to drive on, and 
proteſted he ſhould ſoon be the hap- 
pieſt of men, by his union with me; 
and would endeavour to make my 
felicity exceed that of every other 
woman, as much, if poſſible, as my 
deſerts. | 

For two days we drove with incon- 
ceivable ſpeed; till at length he in- 
formed me we were on the borders 
of Scotland, and that he had previ- 
ouſly diſpatched a ſervant for a mi- 
niſter to perform the ceremony. 

During our journey, he had be- 
haved with the moſt affectionate re- 
ſpect; neither alarming me by his 
indifference, nor by attempting the 
leaſt indecorum. Night arrived, 
when we drove up to an inn of mean 
appearance, which he told me was 
the principal in that village which 
1s well known to matrimonial ad- 
venturers. 

I was ſeized with an univerſal 
tremor; and my agitation was ſo 
exceſſive that I could with difficulty 
{ſupport myſelf — My parents, my 
home, 'and my relations, all prefent- 
ed themſelves to my imagination; 
and the idea of their ſufferings gave 


| a poignancy to my diltreſs, 


roſ; peat of 
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Sir William did not fail, on this 
occaſion, to allay, by the moſt ſooth- 
ing expreſſions the tumult of my 
ſpirits, but in vain. The ceremo- 
ny was performed while I was in 
this ſtate, by a perſon who appeared 
to be a clergyman—W hat happened 
afterwards I know not : but judge 
my ſurprize and deſpair, when in 
the morning I found myſelf alone, 
and learned that I was in a remote 
part of Cornwall, 

My youth, and apparent inno— 
cence, intereſted the miſtreſs 6f the 
houſe in my favour; ſhe exclaimed 
bitterly againſt my betrayer, in- 
formed me that a villain had been 
bribed to aſſume the dreſs of the ſa- 
cred profeſſion, and that Sir W1lli- 
am had ſet out early that mornin 
with his whole retinue. I could hear 
no more. I fell into ſtrong convul- 
fions; and, in all the diſtraction and 
deſpair that ſhame and miſery could 
occahon, burſt at intervals into un- 
meaning exclamations, and wild ex- 
preſſions. 

For twelve days, I did not 
poſſeſs reaſon enough to ſatisfy 
the conſtant enquiries of my hoſt- 
els, by informing her who I was, 
and from whence I came. The 
utmoſt violence of grief, unleſs it 
totally ends our being, will, how- 
ever, in time, ſubſide into" ſettled 
deſpondency. By degrees I waked 
from my delirium, and begged to 
ſee my parents, to whoſe reſidence I 
was now capable of directmg. In 
conſequence of this information, the 
arrival of my father was in a few 
days announced; and, at his ſight, 
I was again overwhelmed with ſhame, 
remorſe, and deſpair. | 

My father, the tears guſhing from 
his eyes, ran to embrace me; and 
by every parental endearment, tried 
to conſole my affliction. He told 
me that Heaven would forgive me, 
and that he would not be more in- 


exorable. But what was the renewed 
horror of my ſituation, when he ven- 


tured, after 1 me ſuffici- 
ently recovered, to inform me that 
my fond, my affectionate mother, was 

no 
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no more. Alas! I had then too much 
reaſon to fear what was afterwards 
fully confirmed, that my conduct 
had been the fatal cauſe of her un- 
timely death. I relapſed into inſenſi- 
bility, and loſs of reaſon ; talked 
with my mother as if ſhe had been 
preſent, and ſolemnly conjured Sir 
William not to murder us all, 

My diſtreſs drew tears from every 
eye; and though I at times recover- 
cd ſome ſmall ſhare of reaſon, the 
ſight of my father conſtantly plung. 
ed me into my former ſituation. Up- 
wards of a month paſſed in miſery of 
this kind, before I was judged ca- 
pable of attending my father to our 
little habitation. He reminded me 
that I was now his only conſolation; 
and kindly taking upon himſelf the 
whole blame of my misfortune, in 
permitting the addreſles of a perſon 
ſo much our ſuperior, endeavoured 


to perſuade me I ſhould yet be 


happy. 


Good old man! thy fond and pa- 
ternal blandiſhments rendered life 
tolerable; but happineſs is a ſenſa- 
tion which I can only experience 
beyond the grave! 

For five years [| ſuperintended the 
ſmall arrangements of his family, 
and in all that time would not be- 
hold the face of a former acquain- 


tance. At the expiration of this pe- 


riod, a fit of apoplexy ſnatched him 
to a better world, to receive the re- 
ward of his virtues; and left my 
heart to bleed anew for it's mis- 
fortunes. As I was ſole executrix, 


J turned my little fortune into mo- 


ney, amounting to about 6ool, and 
having placed it in the funds, I re- 


tired to a village at ſome diſtance, 


where I determined to ſeclude my- 
ſelf from the world, and devote my 


future days to the ſervice of Hea- 


ven, 


For though I was ſtill in the 


bloom of my youth, and grief had 


not wholly effaced my former beauty, 


J religiouſly adhered to my reſolu- 


tion, of admitting no ſuitor, though 
feycral wiſhed to ſolicit my hand; 
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being firmly perſuaded, that mar- 
riage without innocence is at beſt 
but legal proſtitution, and that none 
can be happy under chat ſacred in- 
ſtitution whoſe lives have not been 
uniformly ſpent in virtue, prudence, 
and honour. In this retirement 1 
have lived near twenty years : books 
have been my only earthly conſola- 
tion; and as the occurrences muſt be 
few in ſuch a ſituation, their recital 
would of conſequence be uninter- 
eſting. 

I have heard that Sir William was 
married ſome years ago to a lady of 
great fortune, who ſhortly after elop- 
ed with his footman; and that he 
never heard my name mentioned, 
without the ſtrongeſt indications of 
ſorrow and r#morie. 

A conſtitution naturally good, I 
feel daily giving way to the ſecret 
attacks of fate: but, as my life has 
been marked with miſery, I can re- 
ſign it without pain; and, I hope, 
without fear, May my fate be 
a warning to parents, not to be flat- 
tered by the attentions of opulence 
to their offspring; and to the young, 
the innocent, and the gay, carefully 
to avoid the ſnares of temptation z 
leſt they equal my guilt, and incur 
my puniſhment! 


THE BUSY BODY. 


NUMBER VII. 
8IC vos, NON VOBISs 


N a former number, I had occa- 
1 fion to notice the ungenteel liber- 
ty which had been taken by the Edi- 
tors of a Morning Paper, in appropri- 
ating to themſelves the productions of 
my correſpondents*, I find, however, 
they are yet ignorant of the doctrine of 
meum and tuum, or unwilling to fore- 
go the advantages which reſult from 
their neglect of putting it in practice. 
When the much wiſhed for reform 
in our criminal code takes place, I 


hope ſome more adequate puniſhment 


4 See Val. I. p. 276. 


will 
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will be provided, than the laws at 
ſent afford, to deter theſe pitiful 
ilferers from continuing their de- 
redations on the commonwealth of 
iterature. At preſent I fhall leave 
them to the contempt of the public; 
after informing my readers, that the 
Morning HerRALD has in both 
inſtances been the repoſitory of theſe 
rlomed articles. 

The letter from HesTer Have- 
BEEN, was the laft article theſe gen- 
tlemen made free with“; and the 
following anfwcr was according! 
ſent to our fair correſpondent, which 
they likewiſe took the liberty of 
printing as their own, 


Mx. Bus r Bop v, 


Your fair correſpondent, Heſter 
Havebeen, is perfectly warrantable 
in hef indignation againſt the com- 
miſcrating crew, who ſeem to delight 
in beſtowing pity for the fake of re- 
minding their friends of their mis- 
Fortunes. Believe me, Mr, Buſy 
Body, /uch pity never ſprings from 
the humane boſom; —P thoſe who 
are moſt profuſe of it, are the leaſt 
ſuſceptible of tenderneſs. But what 

articularly ſhocks me, is the conſi- 
— ouy that this ſpecies of polite 
barbarity is confined chiefly to our 
fex ; and in an age, too, when we 
all boaſt of refined ſentiment and li- 
berality of thinking. I know very 
well, that your correſpondent's ſriend, 
Miſs Rareripe, will have to plead the 
infignificance of the ſubject on which 
ſke exerciſed her ironical pity; and 
that, ſurely there's no harm in 
© 2 jake!” But, Sir, I muſt beg leave 
to remind Miſs Rareripe, that there 
zs harm in a joke, if that joke tends 
to give a moment's anxiety or the 
leaſt poſſible degree of painful ſenſa- 
tion to a fellow- creature more eſpe- 
cially of our own ſex—whether la- 
bouring under real or fancied evils. 
Raillery, even common raillery, is to 
the higheſt 2 vulgar and inſult- 
ing, except only in thoſe caſes, where 


See Vol. I. p. 431. 


[Jans 


all parties can join in the laugh; and 
I truſt that every lady, who has the 
leaſt pretence to delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, or of feeling, will join with 
me in opinion, that the woman who 
can take delight in raiſing diſagree- 
able emotions in the mind of another, 
whether to gratify a ſplenetic diſpo- 
ſition, or to ſport à joke, is utterly 
deſtitute of all thoſe delicate feelings, 
all thoſe minutiz of amiable and con- 
ciliating ſenſibility, for which many 
individuals of our ſex are ſo juſtly 
and fo generally eſteemed, and by 
Which the whole ſex ought to be par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed. 

You might naturally conclude, 
from what f have already ſaid, that 
Jam in a ſimilar predicament with 
your correſpondent; which, how- 
ever is not the caſe: I am not much 
above half her age; but old enough, 
I hope, to know, that jokes, though 
deſtitute of wit, may be pointed with 
inſult; and that ladies, who boaſt of 
their peculiar ſenſibility, may ſome- 
times be deſtitute of common humanity. 
| Your, &Cc. 

. Juri. 


Tux Buſy Body is glad to ſee ſo 
able a championeſs as this young 
lady, take up the gauntlet in de- 
fence of thoſe of her ſex who la- 
bour under inconveniences ſimilar 
to thoſe which were complained of 
by his fair correſpondent, Heſter 
Havebeen : and doubts not but the 
light in which Julia has ſo judici- 
ouſly placed the behaviour of Miſs 
Rareripe, as well as that of ſatiri- 
cal jokers and curious commiſera- 
tors in general, will be attended 
with the beſt conſequences to all 
thoſe whom it may concern. 


I yavs juſt received a very inte- 
reſting letter from a new correſpon- 


dent; the publication of which, ons. * 


account of it's great length, I muſk 
poſtpone to my next paper. 


THE 
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SENTIMENTAL TRIP 
To LONDON. 


OXONIAN'S 


(Continued from Vol. I. p. 435.) 
UCIND A proceeded—a cloud 


of ſorrow ſpreading over her fine 
face, and the falt tear filtring from 
her radiant eye 
The friends of Mrs. Mortimer 

© paid her a viſit the enſuing day; 
© they were both debilitated old men, 
© verſed in the ſmall talk of the town, 
© but wholly deſtitute of real know- 
* ledge—their folly, however, was 
© not their greateſt fault; in vice 
* they were adepts 
Their promiſes gave us reaſon 

© to expect immediate relief from the 
© bounty of the court; but their ac- 
© tions ſoon convinced us, that they 
© valued the performance of theſe 
* promiſes at the ineſtimable price o 
our Innocence | 
On the third evening of our ac - 
quaintance, Mrs. Mortimer having 
protracted ſupper unuſually late, 


4 
c 
© and having prevailed upon us to 
c 
c 


take an extraordinary glaſg.ot wine, 

retired under a pretence of illneſs. 
[The conſequence was, that her 
friends proceeded to thoſe liberties 
which alarm modeſty, but which, 
© too often, innocence knows not 
* how to repel. 
* We flew to our chamber, but 
found it locked againſt us—We 
flew to Mrs. Mortimer's room, and 
thundered at the door; but the 
perhdious woman made no anſwer. 
—'The hoary villains purſued us 
wherever we fled. At length, get- 
ting into the hall, and the key be- 
ing in the door, we eſcaped into 
the itreet | 
© It was now paſt two o'clock— 
© and before we had time for reflec- 
tion, we were ſurrounded by at leaſt 
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*. dozen abandoned women—Theſe 
_ © wretches demanded money; we 


© had none to give them, upon which 
they immediately proceeded to ſtrip 
© us of our cloaths 
An outrageous diſpute among 
* thoſe unhappy women, upon the 
diviſion of the booty, brought up 
Yor, II. ; 8 
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© the watch—We were all dragged 
© to the Round-houſe; where our 
© cloaths were ſent out for liquor to 
treat the watchmen, who the next 
© morning conveyed us before a jut- 
« tice 
© 'The women who had robbed us 
being known to the juſtice, were 
* diſcharged; but thoſe who had 
© been robbed, not being known to 
him, would have been committed 
© to the houſe of correction, if his 
* clerk had not interpoſed in their 
* behalf, | 
© We had ſcarce been an inſtant 
in the ftreet, into which we were 
literally driven by the juſtice's un- 
feeling myrmidons, when a bailiff 
arreſted us for fifty pounds, at the 
ſuit of Mrs, Mortimer; who, in a 
few minutes after our arrival at 
the lock-up houſe, appeared there 
by attorney. 
© 'This learned limb of the law, in 
© the very firſt inſtance, terrified us 
© with the threat of a gaol. Our 
© #0n-age, he obſerved, would be no 
* legal plea; we were arreſted for 
© the neceflaries of life—and if we 
© could not compromiſe with the 
* plaintiff, muſt rot in priſon. 

* He had ſcarce concluded, when 
© Mrs. Mortimer arrived and 
© the reſult was, that being driven 
to deſpair, we returned to her 
* houſe, and were there ruined by 
her two friends 
© This wretched woman ſoon after 
© died; and, fince her death,” con- 
tinued Lucinda, * poverty. has obl1- 
* ged us to remain in a fituation 
Which continually wounds our 
© conſciences, and diſguits our na- 
© tare.” 
The particular ſervice which 
I rendered Lucinda and her ſiſter is 
not worth the mention—It mutt, 
however, be pleaſing to the reader, 
to know that they are both at th! 


_ I. / ooo, 9. 


day happily married; having obtain- 


the protection of a lady whoſe de- 
licacy does not prevent her from ex- 
tricating the unſortunate of her own 
ſex from the horrid evils of public 
proſtitution, 
| F REVIEW 
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Arr, I. Four Letters on important 
National Subjects, addreſſed to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Shel. 


burne . 


Glouceſter. 8vo. 28. Cadell, 


HIS learned dean has, from 
the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, occaſionally offered his 


ſentiments, which have been uni- 
formly the ſame, in ſeveral well- 


Written and well-known pamphlets; 


and, without ſeeming attached to 
any party, he has boldly given his 
opinion, ſingular as it was pretty 
generally eſteemed, that Great Bri- 
tain would not be a loſer by relin- 
e, her claim to the colonies. 

erhaps the time is now nearly ar- 
rived when the dean's theory will 
be fairly reduced to practice; and 
we ſincerely wiſh the experiment may 
be attended with as little inconveni 
ence as our worthy author imagined. 

In the firſt of the four letters which 
eompoſe the pamphlet now before us, 
we are preſented with ſome pointed 
ſarcaſms on the band of affected pa- 
triots, and republican writers; to 
whoſe united efforts the dean ſcruples 
not to aſcribe all the diſturbances as 
well in Ireland as in America. 

In the opening of this firſt letter 
we learn, that the dean 1s by no 
means unacquainted with the noble- 
man he has thus publicly addreſſed. 

© Some years 5 ſays our au- 

ordſhip firſt began 
your political career, you honoured 
the Dean of Glauceiter with a viſit 
at Briſtol; and you were pleated to 
repeat it. The purport of theſe 
viſits was, to defire my opinion 
in writing concerning the beſt re- 
gulations for thoſe four iſlands, 
which the French had ceded to us 
by treaty. I waited on your lord- 
ſhip at Bowood, and brought my 
papers with me; though J ventured 


By Jofiah Tucker, Dean of 


[Janes 
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to ſay, at the ſame time, that I 
hardly thought theſe iſlands, or any 
other acquiſitions at ſo great a diſ- 
tance from the mother-country, 
worth the coſts both of men and 
money, which had been, and would 
be, beſtowed on them. Your lord- 
ſhip then took me into your plea- 
ſure- grounds, and there read one 
or two letters from a nobleman of 
the firſt conſequence ; to which you 
added a comment—* You ſee, Sir, 
how much it may be in my power 
* to ſerve my friends, and promote 
* deſerving men. I ſhall be exqui- 
© fitely happy in conſidering you a- 
* mong the number. — To which 1 
made anſwer, My lord, I ſhall 
© execute the taſk you have been 
* pleaſed to ſet me, to the beſt of my 
* abilities. As to any views of pre- 
* fermeng, though I humbly thank 
* your lordſhip Er your kind inten- 
* tions, I have none at all; being 
quite contented with my ſtation.” 
It was very viſible, that this an- 
ſwer rather chagrined than pleaſed 
you; and that the peer did not cx- 
pect ſuch a ſpeech from the prieſt.” 
The Dean, in his fecond letter, 
conſiders the bad conſequences of ad- 
vancing the ariſtocratical power, and 
degrading that of the crown; in the 
third, he repreſents the ill effects 
which may accrue from diſturbing 
the public tranquillity, under the 
pretence of obtaining a more equal 
repreſentation in parliament; and, 
in the fourth, he encounters Mr. 
Locke's democratical principles, the 
propagation of which he conſiders as 
pregnant with the moſt miſchievous 
conſequences. In the courſe of this 
laſt inveſtigation we are preſented 
with the following very extraordinary 

anecdote. 
© In the Harleyan Library, No. 
6845, there is a manuſcript, which, 
from page 251, contains a collec. 
| +1 Yiow 
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tion of papers, relative to Mon— 
mouth's invaſion, and other in— 
trigues. Inter alia, it appears, that 
Mr. Locke paid money, at two 
different times, towards the equip- 
ment of that expedition?” 


Before we conclude this ſhrewd, 


animated, and ſenſible performance, 
we ſhall, for the information and en- 
tertainment of our readers, take the 


liberty of preſenting them with two 


ſhort extracts: the one, from the ſe- 
cond letter, reſpecting improper in- 
fAluence; and the other, from the 
third, comprehending a ludicrous 
deſcription of a ſuppoſed annual 
election, at Weſtminſter, for thirty 
members. 

1. * The thing which you have all 
taken for granted, and which has 
been laid down as a fundamental 
rule, is, that the influence of the 
crown is always bad. [ Heretofore 
it was a maxim in our common law, 
that the king can do no wrong: now 
the maxim ſeems to be reverſed—the 
king can do no right.] Indeed, I do 
not ſay that regal influence is always 
rightly applied: and I defire your 
lordſhip to take notice of this volun- 
tary acknowledgment, But I will 
be bold to ſay, that for theſe fifty 
years laſt paſt, courtiers have been 
as often in the right as anti-courtiers, 
and have uſed their influence to as 
good national purpoſes—if not to 
better. Nay, perhaps, now that your 
lordſhip has obtained your end in 
being the pilot of the ſtate, with, ſo 
many others under you, even Lord 
Shelburne may be more of my opi- 
nion than he profeſſed to be a few 
months ago. Either, therefore, all 
influence- ought to be condemned 
alike or that of the crown ought 
not to be branded more than the ref, 
as being peculiarly criminal, and to 
be held up as the only object of pub- 
lic hatred, and national deteſtation. 

* Your lordſhip has the command 
of two boroughs already: and the 
public ſhrewdly ſuſpect, that you 
would have no qualms of conſcience 
againſt commanding two more—or 
even twenty-two. Mr, Fox and Lord 
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Holland's family command one; the 
late marquis of Rockingham had, at 
leaſt two, which he might, and did. 
call his own: and where to proceed, 
after the ſame manner throughout 
the peerage, and the great landed, 
intereſt, alſo the commercial and 
the manufaQuring intereſt of the 
realm, perhaps I might enumerate 
not leſs than two hundred, viz. bo- 
roughs and cities, and even counties, 
whoſe voters chuſe repreſentatives, 
and return members to parhament, 
more according to the good will and 
pleaſure of thoſe who have the aſ- 
cendency over them, than according 
to their own private judgments, or 
perſonal determinations. 

© Therefore, my lord, will you 
propoſe a law, that no aſcendency 
of this ſort mall be ſuffered to pre- 
vail for the future? Will you bring 
in a bill to enact pains and penalties 
againſt all landlords, their ſtewards, 
or agents, who ſhall dare to interfere 
directly, or indire@ly, with the votes 
of their reſpective tenants, tradeſmen, 
or dependents? Againſt all magi- 
ſtrates, &c. in corporations, or again{t 
juſtices of the peace at their county 
meetings, if they ſhould infinuate to 
the keepers of ale-houſes, and to 


others, that the granting of licences, 


or any the like favours, veſted in 
them by law, will depend on the 
giving of their votes for this or that 
particular candidate ?—Againſt, all 


maſters of families, principal manu- 


facturers, merchants, and tradeſmen, 
who ſhall preſume to whiſper to their 
journeymen, ſervants, or underlings, - 


that they expect them to vote accor- 


ding as they ſhall direct—and that a 
ſubmiſſion muſt be paid to their wills 
and pleaſures, if they hope to be 
employed by them, or retained in 
their ſervice? Much more might be 
added ;—but, oh! my lord, lay your 
hand on your heart, and tell me 
plainly—or rather tell your country, 
which hath a right to aſk the queſtion, 
— Was this ever any part of the plan 
either of yourſelf, or of your quon- 
dam, or preſent aſſociates? Did 
either you, or they, when ſuch tra- 

90888 31 gical 


gical exclamations were raiſed againſt 
the influence of the crown, ever 1n- 
tend to leſſen your own? Did you 
ever propoſe to ſet the firſt example 
by enacting a ſelf-denying ordinance 
againſt yourſclves?—No, my, lord, 
ſo far from it, that many, if not 
molt of your illuſtrious band ground- 
ed all their hopes and all their ſchemes, 
for their own exaltation, on the de- 
preſſion and humiliation of the mo- 
narchy, In ſhort, while the general 
liberty of the people was the pre- 
tence and cry, the particular emo- 
lument and grandeur of about a ſcore 
of lords, and twice as many com- 
moners, were the real end and aim 
of all theſe patriotic endeavours,” 
2,* After a general annual election 
of thirty eee one of them 
is ſuppoſed to ſtep forward on the 
huſtings, and to harangue the gaping 


ing effect; 


Fellow Patriots ! 

The people are the fountain of 
© power: ye are the people!“ [Hear 
him! hear him !] © Kings and parlia- 
ments, and juſtices of the peace, have 
no authority, but what you give 
them: they ought not to act, but 
as you ſhall direct, or continue 
longer in commiſſion than during 
* your will and pleaſure.* [O Hear 
him! hear him!) We, 
in particular, whom you have now 
* honoured with your choice, are 
* your immediate ſervants; and we 
* acknowledge no power upon earth 
* {ſuperior to yours.“ [ Hear him! hear 


WY i. 


repreſent true Exgliſhmen, the braveſt 
people in the world! a people, who 


a people who will no longer ſubmit 
to the violation of their rights, 
< but are determined to demand the 
reſtoration of them, And, gen- 
tlemen, it will be the happieſt pe- 
riod of our lives to receive your or- 


to execute eyery command with 
which you ſhall honour us.“ [Three 
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populace in language to the follow- y 


My dear Fellow Citizens, and 


gentlemen, | 


fint!] It is our joy and glory to 


aw;ll be free, and act Ike freemen; 


ders for ſuch glorious purpoſes, and 


* 
eee 0 «6 


Cheers, three Cheers, my" L945; three 


D AN. 
Cheers to the 30 Repreſentatives of Wieſt 


minſter.] 

Jo which end give us leave to 
* ſuggeit to you a plan for making 
© your own importance ſtill more con- 
fiderable, and for obliging your 


© enemies to teel the weight of, your 


* indignation—a plan it is, to enable 
© us, your ſervants, to execute your 
wills and pleaſures in the fulleſt 
© manner, and with certainty of ſuc- 
*cels; a plan, in ſhort, whereby 
© you will put the means in our 
© hands to make all oppoſition die 
before you.” ¶ Hear him! hear him! ] 
© Gentlemen, 

© You have now here,” [| pointing 10 

them] a faithful and truity band of 


* patriots, the members of your ho- 
© nourable committee, who have con- 


ry 


ducted your councils with ſuch glo- 
rious ſucceſs. 'Theſe have ſtood 
the teſt; they remain uncorrupted 


in the worſt of times; and they fear 


© not the face of man. Therefore, 
can you chuſe fitter men for con- 
veying your orders and inſtructions 


* your faithful committee?“ [The 
faithful Committee for ever, Huzza !] 
And, gentlemen, as they are fight- 
ing your battles, will you not arm 


They, and you, and we, your ſer- 
vants, and repreſentatives, have all 
but one cauſe, the great cauſe of 
liberty, and the reſtoration of our 
* rights, Aſſociate, therefore; arm, 
and aſſociate; be firm and ſteady, 
The daſtard ſouls of thoſe, who 


have ſo long injured and oppreſled 


us, will be ſtruck with terror and 
* diſmay, when they ſee us armed to 
take vengeance on them. And, 
gentlemen, let me tell you, there 
was a time, when your brave fore. 
fathers never appeared in council, 
but with arms in their hands, In 
thoſe glorious days, the warriors 
ſurrounded their chiefs, and made 
the air to ring with the claſhings 
of their ſhields and ſpears, to fig- 
nify their approbation of the ſ wks. | 
es uttered, or the meaſures pro- 
poſed, Thoſe were the days of li. 
# berty; 


* * * 


to us, your ſeryants, than theſe. 


yourſelves in your own defence? 
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© berty; and ſuch may yours be, if 
you pleaſe! I need ſay no more. 
The wiſe and the brave are never 
deaf to the call of honour.” | Jpral 
of marrow-bones and cleavers, with 
avbich the new members, and their com- 
ittee, are accompunicd to a neighbeur- 
ing tavern, to celebrate the ſucces of the 
day, and te receive inſtructions for the 
operations of tie enſuing campaign. | 

It is eaſy to diſcover, in the fore- 
going ſpeech, whom the dean had in 
his eye when he compoſed it. 


Arr, II. Sonnets to Eminent Men. 
And an Ode to the Earl of Effingham. 
4to. Is. Murray. 


1 this pamphlet contains little 
more than ten quarto pages of 
poetry, the purchater may naturally 
expect that it ſhould be good; and 
in this he will not be diſappointed. 

he eminent men to whom theſe 
elegant Sonnets are addreſſed, are— 
William Jones, Eſq. who was a can- 
didate in 1780, to repreſent the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford in parliament ; 
Wilkam Haylev, Eſq. Mr. Warton ; 
Dr. Watſon, Biſhop of Landaff; Dr. 
Thurlow, Biſhop of Lincoln; and 
the Duke of Richmond. 

We ſhall ſelect, as a ſpecimen, 
the Sonnet to Mr. Hayley, which 1s 
ſaid to have been written on a blank 


leaf of that gentleman's Eſſay on 
Hiſtory. 


© Whether thy muſe inſtruct us to diſcern 
The laws that guide to fame th'hiſtoric train; 
Or paint, with rival power, a ſiſter's reign ; 
Or, fondly ſharing in thy ſoft concern, 
Pour o'er departed friendſhip's ſilent urn 
The ſoothing ſorrows of her penſive ftrain— 
Alike ſhe pleaſes. With repeated gain, 
HAvLE , thy captivating page I turn! 
Not that the luſtre of thy letter d fame 
Alone compels a ſtranger's juſt applauſe: 
A heart that glows with freedom's holy flame, 
That pants in Virtue's, Truth's, and Na- 
ture's cauſe, 
Is thine—or never may we hope to find 
Ingenuous verſe the mirror of the mind.“ 


The Ode to the Earl of Effng- 
ham, ſubjoined to the fix Sonnets, 
which was occaſioned by that noble- 
man's going a volunteer to the relief 
of Gibraltar, is not deficient in merit. 
The following circumſtances are men- 


* 


1770; when the whole (one ſhip ex- 
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tioned in two notes which accompany 
this laſt production. | 

On the commencement of the 
American war, a war which he right- 
ly judged to be as unjuſt in it's prin- 
ciple, as it was foretold it would in 
it's conſequences be ruinous and diſ- 
graceful, his lordſhip threw up his 
commiflion. His letter to the then 
Secretary at War, on this ſubject, is 
a maſterpiece in it's kind, and may 
ſerve as, a model to thew how an 
Engliſh nobleman, or indeed any” 
man, on a like occaſion, ſhould think 
and write. 

At an early period of life, his 
lordſhip ſignalized himſelf as a vo- 
luntecr on board the Ruſtan fleet, in 
the memorable engagement with the 
Turks in the Archipelago, July 55 


cepted that was taken) of the Purkiſh 
fleet was burned in Ciſme Bay, on' 
the coaſt of Natolia.“ 

We apprehend, if the ingenious 
author were to increaſe his number 
of eminent men, and give ſomewhat 
larger pennyworths, he might meet 
with that encouragement which his 
abilities evidently deſerve, but which, 
we fear, in the preſent caſe, he will 
not haſtily obtain, 


Ak r. III. Reofens for reigning the 
Rectory A Panton and Vicarage of 
Swinderby, in Lincolnſhire, and quit- 
ting the church of England. By John 
Diſney, D. D. F. S. 1. dvo. 6d. 
Johnſon. 


HE tritheiſtic doctrine of the 

eſtabliſhed church, is, as in a 
former well-known inſtance, the cauſe 
of the preſent ſeceſſion. When the 
reverend author firſt conceived his 
objections to this doctrine, he deter- 
mined to accept no farther prefer- 
ment, becauſe he could not conſci— 
entiouſly ſubſcribe to the articles. 
And this determination,” ſays he, 
I have fteadily adhered. to more 
than once, when offers were made 
to me of preferments, in all other 
reſpeQs deſtrable and advantageous 
to my ſecular intereſt, For ſome ' 


years 1 did not apprehend that my 
| convictions 


| 
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convictions would carry me any 
further. In this ſuppoſition, how- 
ever, I have been miſtaken. And 
the ſame principle and reaſons 
which have heretofore made me 
decline to repeat my ſubſcription, 
have forced me to make a reſigna- 
tion of my benefices.” 

His arguments for the divine unity 
being juſt the ſame as Mr. Lindſay's 
Pr. Prieſtly's, &c. we need not men- 
tion them. 

We are ſincerely of opinion, that 
Dr. Diſney has, throughout this af- 
fair, been ſolely actuated by motives 
of conſcience; and therefore heartily 
wiſh he may find ſuperior conſolations, 
in withdrawing from the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, to thoſe which are in the 
power of temporal ſpiritualties to 
beſtow. 


Arr. IV. State of a Re- Trfurance 
widerwvritten by Mr. Charles Baring, 
Merchant, for Sir Jchn Duntze, <cuth 
the Particulars of an intended Re- 

erence in Exeter. Collected from 
the Original Papers, and ſubmitted 
to the Candour of the Putlic. Svo. 
Thorn, Exeter. 


þ 2647 ſubject of this pamphlet is 


of more importance to the com- 
mercial world than may at firſt glance 


ir John Duntze informs us, that 
he ſome time ſince inſured 200l. for 
Meſirs, Luke and Vallin, on goods 
in a foreign veſſel, bound from Exe- 
ter to Genoa and Leghorn, at twelve 
guineas per cent. Shortly after, Mr, 
Charles Baring re-inſured Sir John. 
for the ſame ſum, on the ſame goods, 
at an advanced premium of twenty 
guineas per cent. The ſhip being 
captured by a French privateer, 
and carried into Algefiras, where 
the cargo was condemned, Sir John 
Paid his inſurance to Meſſrs. Luke 
and Vallin, naturally expecting Mr, 
Baring would as regularly have paid 
him ; which, however, that gentle- 
man peremptorily refuſed to do, al- 
ledging he was not compellable by 
law. On taking the beſt advice, 


[Jar, 


Sir John ſoon perceived that this 
was indeed too true; and that he 
had no remedy but in the honour of 
the underwriter, as it fel] within the 
prohibition of the 19 Geo. 2. Thus 
circumltanced, Sir John wrote to 
Mr. Baring, propoſing, in order to 
procure a juit and amicable deciſion, 
that the affair of the re-inſurance 
might be left to the determination 
of any merchants, inſurers, or office- 
keepers, either at Exeter or in Lon- 
don, or indeed to any honeſt and 
impartial man: but to this candid 
propoſal he received for anſwer, an- 
der Mr. Baring's own hand, that 
he muſt decline reſting the cauſe on 


any other iſſue than the decifion of 
the law. 


A diſpoſition, in Mr. Baring to. 


accommodate the matter, 1s ſtated to 
have ſometimes appeared; but after 
he had himſelf named referees, he 
is ſaid to have again altered his mind, 
and refuſed to abide by the deter- 
mination of any perſon whatever. 
On this account, Sir ohn Duntze fi- 
nally mentions another circumſtance, 
reſpecting Mr. Baring, which we 
ſhall give in Sir John's own words, 
On the ſame policy, Mr. Baring, 
underwrote {or me 1651. on goods 
ſhipped by order of a neutral friend; 
and to afliſt, as was ſuppoſed, in 
the recovery of the cargo, at Paris, I 
was induced at his ſolicitation to 
furniſh him with the proper docu- 
ments; but, inſtead of ſending them 
to Paris, as pretended, it now appears 
they were ſent to Hamburgh, in or- 


der to recover an inſurance he had 


made there. on my goods ; and this 


very ſum of 1651. he is pleaſed 


with an air of exultation, and with 


an oath which it is not neceſſary to 


repeat, to declare that he has not 
only actually r 
uſe, but alſo my identical re- inſu- 
rance already mentioned of 2ool, If 


ſuch wroags muſt remain unredreſſed, 
by any defect in the laws of this 


country, and he will allow me no 
other remedy, I can only appeal 
to the feelings of an 1mpartial 
public, how 2 it may be potible 


0 


received to his oon 
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accumulated injury.“ 
Among the original papers are ſe- 
veral letters from Lord Aſhburton, 


who was applied to on the buſineſs; 


and we cannot help expreſſing our 
with that his lordſhip had ſpoken ſo 
decidedly on the matter as to have 
prevented this public appeal. 


ART. V. Serious Matter for the 
Conſideration of the Members of both 
Houſ:s of Parliament, during the 
Chriſtmas Receſs. Being Propoſals 

for diſpoſing of” Conwitts, and for 

rendering them uſeful to the Commu- 
nity; in a manner agreeable to the 
Ilias of ſeveral Magiſtrates. By an 
Independent man. 8V0. Gd. Kear- 
fley. 


1 * benevolent and patriotic 
| propoſal muſt the more forct- 
bly intereſt the public attention, as 
it is the production of a gentleman, 
who has ſerved many years in that 
profeſſion to the ſervice of which he 
recommends the objects of his preſent 
con:ideration: theſe he limits to 
men convicted of trivial offences, 
and who are between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. The author 
propoſes, that the officers of the po- 
lice be ſupplied with three old two- 
decked ſhips, to be fitted as priſon 
ſhips, and placed under the protec- 
tion of the guardilips at the Nore ; 
that the offenders deemed by the 
magiſtrates proper for ſea- ſervice be 
confined in one of theſe till inſpe&ted 
by a naval officer and ſurgeon ; that 
ſuch as they approve of be removed 
into a ſecond old veſſel of two-decks, 
and there, under the direction of a 
certain number of mates and boat- 
ſwains, be inſtructed in the elements 
of ſea-duty ; that from thence they 
be again removed into a third old 
vellel, and the.e perfected in every 
branch of ſcamanſhip: after which 
courſe, they may be drafted for ſer- 
vice. | 

This plan has the avowed appro- 
bation of ſeveral reſpectable geutle- 
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to reſt ſatisfhed under a ſenſe of ſuch 


men, and has even been ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the Board of 
Admiralty ; who, however, replied, 
that as the plan could not be carried 
into execution without the ſanction 
of the legillature, they muſt decline 
giving any opinion till it ſhould be 
ally diſcuſſed by parliament. The 
intention of this publication is, 
therefore, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 
the magiltracy in framing a proper 
bill; and the profits attending the 
{ale are to be applied for the beneũt 
of the Marine Society. 


Ar. VI. Plan of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 8vo. Gd. Richardſon 
and Urquhart. | 


Wo I S little pamphlet, we think, 

might have been circulated 
gratis among the mercantile world, 
with more advantage to the inge- 
nious author, than can poſſibly reſult 
from it's publication by a bookſeller, 
It contains a propoſal for the eſta- 
bliſhment of an office for conſulta- 
tion, opinion, and advice, in all 
commercial tranſactions. 

Great benefit is ſaid to have been 
derived from inſtitutions of a fimilar 
nature, in foreign countries ; but 
though we apprehend ſomething of 
this kind, on a larger ſcale, eſta- 
bliſhed by authority, might be at- 
tended with conſiderable advantages 
to the trading part of mankind, we 
cannot help entertaining doubts as 
to it's very extenſive utility, under 
the auſpices of an individual, invelt- 
ed with no particular legal power, 
however great his abilities. 


ArT. VII. An Archeological Dic- 
tionary; or, Claſſical Autiiquilics 9 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, Al- 
phabetically arranged. By the Rev. 
T. Wilſen. 8vo. 5s. Cadell, 


IS work is dedicated to that 
celebrated dictionary-maker, 

the learned Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 
We with we could compliment the 
compiler of the preſent Jexicon, by 
| aſcribing 
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aſcribing to him any degree of that 


maſterly execution which diftin- 


guiſhes the labours of our great lu- 
minary of literature, and renders 


every thing he touches peculiarly his 


Own. 

Mr. Wilſon has collected a tole- 
rable number of articles, it is true; 
and, he tells us, from writers of 


credit: but the inquiſitive ſtudent, 


for whom a work of this kind is 
chiefly calculated, would probably 


wiſh to ſee the authorities from which 


he is to derive his information. 
The nature of the work prevents 
our giving extracts: and, indeed, it 


contains little or nothing original. 


AR r. VIII. Captain Inglefield's Nar- 
rative concerning the Laſs of his Ma- 
jeſty's Ship the Centaur, of Seventy- 
four Cuus e and the Miraculous Pre- 
Jervation of the Pinnace, with the 
Captain, Maſter, and Ten of the 
Crew, in a Traverſe of near 300 
Leagucs on the great Weſtern Ocean; 
"with the Names of the People ſaved, 
8vo. 15. Murray. 


HE loſs of the Centaur is a cir— 
cumiſtance but too well known, 


and too ſenſibly felt by every lover 


of his country, every friend to hu- 


manity, for the ſlighteſt authenti- 
cated particulars not to merit atten- 
tion. 'The account now before us 


is ſaid to be publiſhed by authority: 
and it informs us, that on the even- 


Ing of the 16th of September 1782, 


the fatal gale commenced ; and that 


after a variety of hardſhips, and fa- 


tigue, till the 23d, in endeavour- 
ing to ſave the ſhip, Captain Ingle- 
field quitted it as it was ſinking, and 
eſcaped in the pinnace, with Mr. 


Thomas Rainy, the maſter; Mr. 
Robert Baylis, midſhipman; Mr. 


James Clark, ſurgeon's mate, Ti- 
mothy Sullivan, captain's coxſwain; 
John Gregory, and Thomas Mat- 


thews, quarter-maſters; and five ſea- 
men. 


»We ſhall lay before our readers 


the captain's own account of his 


[JaNn-s 


leaving the ſhip, and ſome of the 
ſubſequent difficulties, which com- 
prize a very important part of this 


intereſting and affecting narrative. 


© It was near five o' clock, when 
coming from my cabin I obſerved a 
number of people looking very anx- 
ioufly over the fide; and looking 
myſelf, I ſaw that ſeveral men ha 
forced the pinnace, and that more 
were attempting to get in. 1 had 
immediate thoughts of ſecuring this 
boat before ſhe might be ſunk by 
numbers. There appeared not more 
than a moment for conſideration ; to 


remain and periſh with the ſhip's 
company, whom I could not be any 
| longer of uſe to, or ſeize the oppor- 


tunity which ſecmed the only way of 
eſcaping, and leave the people who 
I had been fo well ſatisfied with on 
a variety of occaſions that I thought 
I could give my life to preſerve them: 
—this indeed was a painful conflict, 
and which 1 believe no man can de- 
ſcribe, nor any man have a juſt idea 
of, who has not been in a ſimilar ſi- 
tuation. 0 

* The love of life prevailed—T 
called to Mr. Rainy, the maſter, the 
only officer upon deck, deſired him 
to follow me, and immediately de- 
ſcended into the boat, at the after. 
part of the chains, but not without 


great difficulty got the boat clear 
trom the ſhip; twice the number 
that the boat would carry puſhing to 


get in, and many jumping into the 
water. Mr. Baylis, a young gen- 
tleman fifteen years of age, leaped 
from the chains after the boat had 
got off, and was taken in. 

We were all together twelve in 
number, in a leaky boat, with one 


of che gunwales ſtove, in nearly 


the middle of the Weſtern Ocean, 


without compaſs, without quadrant, 
without fail, without great coat or 
cloak ; all very thinly cloathed, in 
a gale of wind, with a great ſea run- 
ning !—It was now five o'clock in 
the evening, and in half an hour 
we loſt fight of the ſhip. Befcre 1t 
was dark, a blanket was diſco\ered 
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in the boat. This was immediately 
bent to one of the ſtretchers, and 
under1t as a ſail we ſcudded all night, 
in expectation of being ſwallowed u 
by every wave, it being with great dif. 
ſiculty that we could ſometimes clear 
the boat of the water before the re- 
turn of the next great ſea; all of 
us half drowned, and ſitting, ex- 
cept thoſe who bailed, at the bottom 
ef the boat: and without having 
really periſhed, I am ſure no peo- 

le ever endured more. In the morn- 
ing the weather grew moderate, the 
wind having ſhifted to the ſouth- 
ward, as we diſcovered by the ſun. 
Having ſurvived the night, we began 
to recollect ourſelves, and think of 
our future preſeryation. 

Upon examining what we had 
to ſubſiſt on, I found a bag of bread, 
a ſmall ham, a ſingle piece of pork, 
two quart bottles of water and a 
few of French cordials. The wind 
continued to the ſouthward for eight 
or nine days, and providentially ne- 
ver blew ſo ſtrong but that we could 
keep the fide of the boat to the ſea, 
but we were always moſt miſerably 
wet and cold. On the fifth day we 
had diſcovered that our bread was 
nearly all ſpoiled by falt water, and 
it was neceflary to go to an allow- 
ance. One biſcuit, divided into 12 
morſels, for breakfaſt, and the ſame 
for dinner; the neck of a bottle 
broke off, with the cork in, ſerved 
for a glaſs, and this filled with wa- 


ter was the allowance for twenty-. 
four hours to each man. This was 
done without any ſort of partiality 


or diſtinction: but we muſt have pe- 
riſhed ere this, had we not caught 
ſix quarts of rain water; and this 
we could not have been bleſſed with, 
had we not found in the boat a pair 
of ſheets, which by accident had 
been put there. Theſe were ſpread 
when 1t rained, and when thorough- 
ly wet, wrung into the kidd with 
which we bailed the boat. With this 
ſhort allowance; which was rather 
tantalizing than ſuſtaining, in our 
comfortleſs condition, we began to 


grow very feeble, and our cloaths 
Vor. II. | 


being continually wet, our bodies 
were in many places chafed into 
ſores. - 
* On the 13th day it fell calm, 
and ſoon after a breeze of wind 
ſprang up from the N. N. W. and 
blew to'a gale, ſo that we run before 
the ſea at the rate of five or ſix miles 
an hour under our blanket, till we 
judged we were to the ſouthward of 
Fayall, and to the weſtward 60 
leagues; but blowing ſtrong, we 
could not attempt to ſteer for it. 
Our wiſhes were now for the wind 
to ſhift to the weſtward, This was 
the fifteenth day we had been in the 
boat, and we had only one day's 
bread, and one bottle of water re 
maining of a ſecond ſupply of rain. 
Our ſufferings were now as great as 
human ſtrength could bear, but we 
were convinced that good ſpirits 
were a better ſupport than great 
badily ſtrength; for on this day Tho- 
mas Matthews, quarter-maſter, the 
ſtouteſt man in the boat, periſhed 
from hunger and cold; on the day 
before he had complained of want 
of ſtrength in his throat, as he ex- 
preſſed it, to ſwallow his morſel, 
and in the night drank ſaltiwater, 
grew celirious, and died without a 
groan. As it became next to à cer- 
tainty that we ſhould all periſh in the 
ſame manner in a dey or two, 1t was 
ſomewhat comfortable to reflect, that 
dying of hunger was not ſo dreadful 
as our imaginations had repreſented. 
Others Ba comphaiged of the ſymp- 
toms in their throats; ſome had 
drank their own une; and all, but 
myſelf, had drank ſalt-water. 

As yet deſpair and gloom had been 


ſucceſsfully prohibited, and as the 


evenings cloſed 'in, the men had 
been encouraged by turns to ing 
a ſong, or relate a ſtory, inſtea 
of a ſupper: bat this. evening 1 
found it impoſlible to raiſe either. 


As the night came on it tell calm, 


and about midnight a breeze of 
wind ſprang up, we gueſſed from the 
weſtward by the ſwell, but there 
not being a ſtar to be ſeen we were 
afraid of running out of our way, 

and 


50 
and waited impatiently for the riſing 


ſun to be our compaſs. 

As ſoon as the dawn appeared, 
we found the wind to be exactly as 
we had wiſhed, at W. 8. W. and 
immediately ſpread our ſail, running 
before the ſea at the rate of four 
miles an hour. Our laſt breakfaſt 
had been ſerved with the bread and 
water remaining, when John Gre- 
gory, quarter-maſter, declared with 
much confidence that he ſaw the 
land in the S. E. We had ſeen fog- 
banks ſo often, which had the ap- 


pearance of land, that I did not truſt 


myſelf to believe it, and cautioned 
the people (who were extravagantly 
elated) that they might not feel the 
effects of diſappointment ; till at 
length one of them broke out into 
a. moſt immoderate ſwearing fit of 
Joy, which I could not reſtrain, and 
declared he had never ſeen land in 
his life, if what he now ſaw was not 
It, * 
We immediately ſhaped our 
courſe for it, though on my part 
with very little faith. The wind 
freſhened; the boat went through 
the water at the rate of five or fix 
miles an hour; and in two hours 
time the land was plainly ſeen by 
every man in the boat, but at a very 
great diſtance; ſo that we did not 
reach it before ten at night. It muſt 
have been at leaſt twenty leagues 


from us when firſt diſcovered ; and 


I cannet help remarking, with much 
thankfulneſs, on the providential 
favour ſhewn-to us in this inſtance. 

In every part of the horizon, ex- 
cept where the land was difcovered, 
there was ſo thick a haze that we 
could not have ſeen any thing for 
more than three, or four leayues. 
Fayall by our reckoning bore E. by 
N. which, courſe we were, ſteering, 
and in a few hours, had not the ſky 
opened for our preſervation, we 
thould have increaſed our diſtance 
from the land, got to the eaſtward, 
and of courſe miſled all the iſlands. 
As we. approached the land, our be- 


lief had ſtrengthened that it was 
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Fayall. The iſland of Pico, which 
might have revealed it to us had the 
weather been perfectly clear, was at 
this time capped with clouds; and 
it was ſome time before we were 
quite ſatisfied, having traverſed for 
two hours a great part of the iſland, 
where the ſteep and rocky ſhore re- 
fuſed us a landing. This circum 
ſtance was borne with much impa- 
tience, for we had flattered ourſelves 
that we ſhould meet with freſh water 
at the firſt part of the land we might 
approach ; and being diſappointed, 
the thirſt of ſome had increaſed anx- 
iety almoſt to a degree of madneſs ; 
ſo that we were near making the at- 
tempt to land in ſome places where 
the boat mult have been daſhed to 
pieces by the ſurf. At length we 
diſcovered a fiſhing canoe, which 
conducted us into the road of Fayall 
about midnight; but where the re- 
gulation of the port did not permit 
us to land till examined by the 
health-officers : however, I did not 
think much of ſleeping this night 
in the boat, our pilot having brought 
us ſome refreſhments of bread, wine, 
and water, In the morning we were 
viſited by Mr. Graham, the Engliſh 
conſul, whoſe humane attention made 
very ample amends for the forma- 
lity of the Portugueſe. Indeed, I 
can never ſufficiently expreſs the 
ſenſe 1 have of his kindnel; and hu- 
manity, both to myſelf and people; 
for I believe it was the whole of his 
employment for ſeveral days contriv- 
ing the beit means of reſtoring us to 
health and ftrength.” 

The reader will perceive, from the 
above extracts, that the Narrative is 
not ill written; it is certainly intereſt- 
ing; and we think the circumſtances 
attending ſuch calamities cannot be 
made too public, as they not only 
furnith the ſaſceptible mind with one 
of it's moſt delectable feaſts, but fre- 
quently ſupply hints to thoſe brave 
adventurers who are ſo valuable in 
a maritime cougtry, how to act in ſi- 
milar ktuations,. | 
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POETRY. 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
BY W. WHITEHEAD, ESQ, POET-LAUREAT. 


E nations, hear th' important tale! 
Tho' armies preſs, tho' fleets aſſail, 
Tho' vengeful war's collected ſtores 
At once united Bourbon pours, 
Unmov'd, amidſt th' inſulting bands, 
Emblem of Britain, Calpe ftands ! 
Th' all-conquering hoſts their baffled efforts 
mourn, 
And, tho* the wreath's prepar'd, unwreath'd 
the chiefs return. 


Ye nations, hear ! nor fondly deem 
Britannia's ancient ſpirit fled ; 
Or gloſing weeps her ſetting beam, 
Whoſe fierce meridian rays her rivals dread, 
Her Genius ſlept, her Genius wakes, | 
Nor ſtrength deſerts her, nor high Heav'n for- 
ſakes, 


To Heav'n ſhe bends, and Heay'n alone, 
Who all her wants, her weakneſs knows; 
And ſupplicates th” Eternal Throne, 
To ſpare her orimes, and heal her woes. 
Proud man with vengeance ſtill 
Purſues, and aggravates e'en fancied ill: 
Far gentler means offended Heav'n emplovs; 
With mercy Heav'n corrects—chaſtiſes, not de- 
ſtroys. 


When Hope's laſt gleam can hardly dare 
To pierce the gloom, and ſoothe Deſpair z 
When flames th' uplifted bolt on high, 

In act to cleave th* offended ſky ; 

It's iſſuing wrath can Heav'n repreſs, 
And win to virtue by fucceſs. 


Then, O! to Heav'n's protecting hand, 
Be praiſe, be prayer addreſs'd; 

Whoſe mercy bids a guilty land 
Be virtuous, and be bleſs'd. 


So ſhall the riſing year regain 

The erring ſeaſon's wonted chain 

'The rolling months that gird the ſphere, 
Again their wonted liveries wear; | 
And health breathe freſh in every gale, 
And plenty cloathe each ſmiling vale 
With all the bleſſings nature yields 

To temp'rate ſuns from fertile fields. 


So ſhall the proud he taught to bow, 
Pale Envy's vain contentions ceale z 
The lea once more It's ſovereign know, 


And glory gild the wreath of Peace. 


ODE.TO THE NEW YEAR. 
uu THE REV. w. r. MAYOR, 


ON has Bellona's thund'ring car 
Diſpread the flames of guilty war; 
ng has ſhe clank'd her ſcorpion thong, 


And whul'd a madding world along. 


Year after yeat in gore is dy'd, 

And ſeas empurpled roll their tide z 

The ſated earth is drench'd in blood, 4 
And rivers pour a tuller flood. 


Say, Father Time! when ſhall we ſee 
The world from theſe diſafters free; 
When ſhall the olive bloſſom bloom, 
And Peace her long-loſt ſway reſume ! 


O favour'd by propitious ſkies, 

Young Janus, fraught with joys, ariſe ! 
Let ev'ry ſun that gilds the ſphere 

See Nature bleſs'd with Love ſincere, 


In glowing India's fpicy groves, 
The ſable native ſing his loves; 
Nor ſtart to hear the blaſt of war, 
Borne on the ether from afar. 


Where Europe ſpreads her fertile fields, 
And Plenty all her produce yields ; 
May ev'ry drooping Art revive, 

And riches flow from Commerce* hive, 


No more let Calpe hear the roar, 

Of thund'ring cannon round her ſhore x 
Her rock, as now, for ever ſtand, 

The pride, the glory of our land. 


Beyond th' Atlantic's liquid plain, - 
Where Heaven bids native Freedom reign, 
Be heard no more the warrior's groan, 

The patriot's ſigh, the parent's moan ! 


From where bleſt Titan ſhews his head, 
To where he ſeeks his weſtern bed, 
Reſound the trumpet's voice no more, 


Nor navies dread a hoſtile ſhore, 


Let ſocial Love's unbounded ſtam, 
And eaſy Quiet's gentle dream, 

And public Honour, ſtrong and warm, 
Still each heart, and ſpread each charm, 


So ſhall tranſport fill the ſoul, 

And mild affection bind the whole; 
So ſhall Science bloom anew, 

And Kindneſs drop like morning dew. 


So ſhall ev'ry clime be known, 
And ev'ry nation ſeem our owns 
So ſhall Virtue never die, 


But ſeek the plaudit of the ſky. 


ABSENCE ANTICIPATED. 
| BY MRS. MAvOR. 


HAT means this ſad figh, and this 
look full of care, K 
When ſmiles ev'ry ſcene, and all nature is fair ? 
Why heaves my fond heart, unwonted to grieve, 
And Reaſon in vain ſheds her baim to relieve ? 


*Tis becauſe active Fancy, for ever on wing, 
From which oft my joys, my ſorrows oft ſpring, 
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Outflies the ſwift hours, and points to the day 
When the pride of my heart from theſe groves 
haſtes away. 


O bleſs'd with each chatm that can win on the 


heart, 
With a ſoul too ſincere to be guided by art; 
How dull muſt thoſe ſhades that now charm. me 
appear, 
When thou, my dear angel, no longer art near ! 


Thoſe banks, and thoſe ſlopes, and yon gay wav- 
ing grove, | 

Which often enraptur'd I've ſeen with my love ; 

Will then loſe all their verdure, look blaſted, and 
dic, 


And dull ev'ry beauty will ſeem to my eye. 


»Tis thy preſence, my faireſt! that gives them 
to pleaſe; 
Their fight, while you're gone, will increaſe my 
diſeaſe: | 
Yet mem'ry full oft round theſe proſpects ſhall 
roam, 
And T1] love them, and think them much dearer 
than home. 


Ah, me! can this heart a long abſence endure 

And try ev'ry med'cine in vain for a cure? 

It's effects, e' en if near, I know them too well; 

And from time, and from diſtance, what muſt I 
not feel! | 


Vet hope, that ſupports us thro? life's weary way, 
And brightens the face of pale care and diſmay, 
Bids me truſt that ſoft pity will whiſper thy heart, 
To haſte the ſlow hours when no longer we part. 


To part ſure is death Fond reflection, be gone! 

And ye doubts, and ye fears, O let me alone; 

Since I know all the ſpace that to abſence is due, 

Father Time, haſte your courſe, and III till ho- 
nour you, 


FRIENDSHIP#®, 
BY THE LATE DR. HAWKESWOR TH, 


RIENDSHIP, fair goddeſs! foul unit- 
ing maid |! 

Give me through life thy pleaſures and thy aid. 
Give me thyſelf; and let my boſom glow 
Joys which from thee I borrow to beſtow. 
Thy fav'ring hand can break affliction's dart, 
And heal the wounds of ſorrow in the heart; 
Can bid dry deſarts bloom in flowery pride, 
And chearful light thro' gloomy lab'rinths guide, 
Why elſe, of old, did Pallas condeſcend 
To make Telemachus her mortal friend; 
To pour the ſtreams of witdom on his mind, 
And teach a beardleſs youth to rule mankind |! 
She touch'd with virtue's love his glowing breaſt, 
And made celefiial piety his gueſt, 
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Propitious maid ! we feel thy influence hęre: 
Theſe walls to learning's queen have long been 
- .- gnars 
And dear to friendſhip on the nobleſt plan 
The friend of ſcience is the friend of man. 
Such Coletf was—an angel now on high, 
Bleſs'd in his bright inheritance, the ſky. 
O! like Eljjah, could he leave behind 
A two-fold portign of his gen'rous mind; 
How would our breaſts with ſacred friendſhip burn, 
And each to each his love to all return 
I feel the ſtrong, the pleaſing bands, that join 
The youthful breafts that round me beat, to mine 
The ſweet aſſociates of the playful hour, | 
To bear the toils of life, ſhould join their pow'r. 
Here truth and friendſhip at one ſpring we drink; 
And here, at once, we learn to feel and think : 
Thus to the Founder's worth our thanks are due, 
For life's beſt uſe, and deareſt pleaſures too. 


AURA. AND THE SAGE. 


BY J. He WYNKNE, ESQ, 


URA, the beauteous, gay, and young, 
Had heard her praiſe from ev'ry tongue: 
Ere fixteen ſummers ſill'd their courſe, 
Each youth confeſs d her beauty's force. 


Arcadia's ſhepherds ſigh'd, and ſwore 
Eternal love could ſwains do more? 
To each, her ſmiles would ſtill expreſs 
A virgin's thanks could ſhe do leſs? 


Nor yet, to touch her youthful heart, 

Had Cupid drawn his golden dart; 

All knew her power, confeſs'd her charms, 
But none could win her to his arms. 


Chancing, at ſetting day to rove, 
Through the deep umbrage of a grove ; 
Unmark'd the ſun withdrew his light, 
And Heſper uſher'd in the night. 


When, as the moon full-orb'd had drawa 
Her filver mantle o'er the lawn ; 

Cloſe at her fide a ſage appear'd, 

In flowing robe, with ſnowy beard. 


His pace was ſolemn, flow—his eye 
Fix'd on the concave of the ſky ; 

More ſtill was filence when he ſpoke, 
And from his lips theſe accents broke 


Daughter, well met! in early youth 
Wouldſt thou attend the voice of truth 3 
Hearken betimes to Wiſdom's voice, 
And make her ſacred rules thy choice, 


No precepts long I offer here 

But fimpleſt words ſhall greet thine ear, 
(Which faithful mem'ry eaſy keeps) 
To guard thee when frail reaſon ſleeps. 


Truſt not to fortune, nor the throng 
That idly pour the am'rous ſong 3 


» * Theſeverſes were ſpoken by a ſchool-boy amongſt the anniverſary orations at St, Paul's School, 
March 1771, being written for that purpoſe by the celebrated author. 


+ John Cclet, Dean of St. Paul's, in the reign of Henry VII. and founder of St. Paul's School. 
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With prudence yet increaſe thy pow'r, 
And till improve life's fleeting hour | 


He ceas'd, and vaniſl'd from her view; 
Silent the penſive fair withdrew 

Yet in her eyes his form appears, 

The ſounds yet vibrate in her ears. 


The ſtrongeſt maxims weakly bind, 
Where mightier Self inthrals the mind: 
Pow'r gain'd by beauty claims her care, 
All clic is loſt in empty air. 


As o'er the mead the tower'd along, 

Proud the ſurvey'd the gazing throng z 

By youths, the pride of all the plain, 

What ſighs, what vows, were breath'd in vain ! 


For now in chryſtal ſtreams, the maid 
At morn and eve her form ſurvey'd; 
Concluding till, at ev'ry view, 

That vows and ſighs were but her due. 


Thus lighted, one to Venus pray'd— 
Revenge me, goddeſs, on the maid ! 
May the in youth ſome wretch engage, 
Or die neglected in her age !— 


Meantime the hours, with fleeting pace, 
Mov'd on in Time's inceſſant race 
Whilſt ev'ry minute, in it's play, 
Raviſh'd ſome tav'rite charm away. 


As ſhades attend the ſetting ſun ; 

As to the ſea the rivers run: 

So clouds obſeure late ſummer's pride; 
So youth rolls back life's ebbing tide, 


While from her cheeks the roſes fly, 
The ſparkles languiſh in her eye 

Her breaſt, that beat to love's alarms, 
Has luſt it's ſoftneſs, and it's charms. 


No more with joy is Aura ſeen, 
In dance or revel on the green : 
No ſwains purſuing now ſhe views, 


But ſwains that fly if ſhe purſues. 


Wand” ring, forlorn, through woodlands drear, 
When, like her waning ſtate, the year 
Declin'd apace; again ſhe meets 

The hoary ſage, whom thus ſhe greets 


Father! in this low mortal ſtate, 
*Tis vain, I ſee, to ſtrive with Fate: 
A thouſand charms my form adorn'd, 
A thouſand ſighing ſwains I ſcorn'd. 


A youthful virgin, long in peace, 

I found my joys and pow'r increaſe : 
But now thoſe joys, that triumph o'er, 
My ſun ſhall ſet, to riſe no more ! 


Daughter! (the hermit then replies) 
Tis not for proud ones to be wiſe 3 
Nor pleaſure's train, that idly waſte 


The winged moments as they haſte. 


Thy ſcorn thoſe ſuitors well might prove, 

By love diſdain'd, or aping love; 

Yet might" thou well have bleſs'd ſome youth, 
That wog'd with virtue, and with truth 
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So, in a little prattling racc, 

Hadſt thou renew'd each youthful grace; 
And ſweet ſociety had bleſs'd 

The ev'ning of thy life with reſt. 


Thy perſon claĩm'd a decent care, 

But real worth thould mark the fair: 
Wiſdom and virtue; which, combin'd, 
Form the true BEAUTY OF THE MIND. 


Theſe beſt improve the fleeting hour, 

And ſnatch from 'Time's deltroying pow'r; 
His ſcythe reverſe, in youth engage, 

And comfort taſt-declining age. 


Now paſt thy ſpring thy glaſs far ſpent 
Yet wile, tho' late, woo ſweet content; 
Wos her where wiſdom holds her throne, 
And ſeek thy joys from her alone! 


He ſaid ; and to her won ring eyes 
Shone forth a native of the ſkies : 

He ſmil'd ; and, bright'ning to the view, 
On riſing pinions ſwift withdrew, 


Aura ſtood chec!-'d ; nor longer ſought 
Vain bliſs, to reſignation wrought z 
Paft ills forgat, and preſent pride; 
Tranquil ſheliv'd—contented died. 


DAMON TO CELINPDA. 


BY THE LATE DR. TAYLOR, 


AY, my Celinda, if thy ſoul divines 
What ardent purpoſe breathes the following 
lines : 
Doth not the lover, and his verſe, proclaim 
The idle meilage of a well known flame? 
Or has not yet the fair her pow'r ſurvey'd, 
And in my conduct read the waſte ſhe made; 
(When ſmooth dilcretion from the helm wich- 
drew, 

And youth's unguarded follies blaz'd anew) 
Mark'd the fond with, and met the riſing fires, 
Something beyond what cool reſpect inipires, 
Beyond the even pulſe that juit admires ? 
Have I not lov'd, in terms more clear and ſtrong, 
Than all I ever ſaid, or ever ſung ? 
Has the ſoft ſigh no meſſage to impart, 
And love no language nearer to the heart? 
In beauty's triumphs tho" we bow to you, 
Some ſhare of glory is our ſex's due: 
The nymph for whom no well-bred lover ſighs, 
No ſword-knot quarrels, and no garter dies 
That only learns the lightnings of her face 
From the ſpread canvas, or unconſcious glaſs; 
Juſt ſhares conditions with the cloiſter'd fair, 
Who waſte an angel's bloom in work and prayer; 
Whoſe uſeleſs eyes the taſk of life forſake, 
And only are employ'd to weep and wake. 
*Tis yours in ſoft engagements to excel; 
"Tis ours to lend them life, by me well: 
Embalm'd by vows, gay beauty never dies, 
And lovers incenſe wafts it to the ſkies. 
Yet let the faireſt of her ſex beware, | 
Hear the ſoft whiſper, but ſuſpe& the ſnare ; 
Check the fond heart, that offers but to glow 
At the fool's incenſe, or the coxcomb's yow, 
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Leſt ſorrowing loves the fatal waſte lament, 
And grudge the laviſh beauties they had lent. 
Perhaps, betray'd (forgive a lover's fears!) 

To lace, to folly, impotence, or years; 

Some taſteleſs rival ſhall thoſe beauties bleſs, 
That never lov'd, like Damon, to exceſs : 

In vain for him has love thoſe luſtres ſhed, 
Weayv'd the ſoft treſſes, and the forehead ſpread ; 
With gay delight enrich'd the dawaſk cheek, 
And turn'd the column of the marble neck. 
He feels his boſom with no rapture ſwell, 

Nor hears the muſic which thy lips diſtil: 

To all that wit or beauty can endear, 

Lifts the fool's eye, and turns the adder's ear. 
Or, oh! imagine that thy falſe one flies 

To light forbidden fires at other eyes; 

Unaw'd by beauty, unreſtrain'd by ſhame, 
With guilty damſels ſhares a vulgar flame 
Brings cold indiff*rence to thy widow'd bed, 
And ſtarves where love had all his plenty ſpread. 
Then, oh! too late, neglected, loath'd, betray'd, 
To call thy ſex's ſoftneis to thy aid: 

Thine, nor thy ſex's ſoftneſs, well can bear 
The curſe of pity from the happier fair. 
Unmiſs'd at balls, and at the ring forgot, 
Slow-waſting nights, and filent tears her lot. 


The ſcorn'd, unnoted beauty, blooms in vain, 


And wants the laſt ſad refuge—to complain. 

In ſuch an hour ſhall loft ideas join, 

And raiſe the image of a love like mine 

When cold reflection lifts to fatal view, 

Whoſe heart you weep for, and RO bled for you; 

And the juſt ſcale, by pitying loves upborne, 

Weighs Damon's fondneſs with the huſband's 
ſcorn. 

Then, for that awful fear one ſigh may break, 

That check*'d my paſſion, when I dy d to ſpeak ; 

One tear, in many dropp'd for his neglect, 

Chide the cold diſtance of my dumb reſpect: 

Then would thy with (did vows permit) remove 

The fool of nature, for the fool of love. 

When age, her hoary livery ſhall have ſpread, 

Thoſe lilies faded, and thoſe roſes ſhed ; 

Or, oh! more fatal yet, when forward care 

Lays waſte the bloom that age had learn'd to ſpare; 

'Then ſhall thy lover (whote unwearied eye 

Now thinks it rapture but to gaze and figh) 

Aſk where the thouſand loves and graces hung, 
That ſhap'd his manners, and that ſmooth'd his 
ſong ; | 

Shall wonder that his ſoul could e'er forget 

All that the ſober world call grave, or great: 
Ambition, buſineſs, books, and friends diſclaim ; 
And, next to love, that beſt of paſſions, fame. 


SONG. 


BY DR, GLYN, M. p. FELLOW or KING's 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


E AZ E me no more! nor think I care, 
Tho* monarchs bow at Kitty's ſhrine, 
Or powder'd coxcombs woo the fair, 
Since Kitty is no longer mine, 


Indiff rent tis alike to me, 
If my favourite dove be ſtole, 
Whether it's dainty feathers be 
Pluck'd by the eagle or the owt, 


AND 


REVIEW. 


If not for me it's bluſhing lips 
The roſe-bud opens; what care I, 
Who the ſweet-ſmelling liquid fips, 
The king of bees, or butterfly? 


Like me, the Indian of Peru, 
Rich in full mines of golden ore, 
Dejected ſees the merchant's crew 
Tranſport it to a foreign ſhore ; 


Seeks the deſpoited ſlave to know, 
Whether his gold, in ſhape of lace, 

Shine on the coat of birth-day beau, 
Or wear the ſtamp of George's face ? 


ON MUSIC. 


HAT ſecret magic dwells in ſolemn 
ſound 3 

What joys unſeen from trembling firings re- 
bound; 

How furious paſſions gentle airs controul; 

How muſic pleaſes, and commands the ſoul z 

Is the great ſubjett—Goddeſles ſupreme 

Of mutic, as of verſe, improve the theme 

Such heavenly concerts, it is ſaid, you play, 

When circling months bring back th' auſpicioug 
day F 

On which yeur king was born; when Delos 
ſtood, 

Took root in ocean, and brought forth a god. 

Then ſtrains unnumber'd from each quarter riſe, 

Each goddeſs fings, and every finger flies : 

The heavenly joy in quiv'ring circles floats, 

Th' enamour'd hills reſound the dying notes. 

Of thouſand pleaſing ſtrains at once begun, 

Each ſound is various, and yet all are one. 

Your muſic warmth to ev'ry breaft inſpires. 

The trembling dotard feels unuſual fires : 

The coward reddens; and, advent'rous grown, 

Stands wond'ring at a courage not his own. 

Th' afflicted mourner hears away his pains, 

And flaves forget both liberty and chains. 

Fierce tygers wept, and bending oaks obey d; 

E'en hell relented, when an Orpheus play's : 

The ſnakes uncurl'd hung down the fury's head, 

And envy prais'd whate'er the charmer ſaid. 

High on the ſtern condemn'd Arion fat, 

His pray'rs were fruitleſs, and reſolv'd his fate; 

He views the foaming ſurge, and angry ſkies, 

But louder tempeſts in his boſom rife. 

His harp acroſs his arm the artiſt flings, 

And wakens into life the ſleeping ſtrings. 

But, ah ! what notes can the muſician find 

To ſpeak the various tortures of the mind ? 

Now on a ſlowly-moving ſtring he ſighs; 

The plaintive ſound in hollow murmur dies: 

Now, like his heart, alternate fingers beat; 

The throbbing ſtrings his wretchedneſs repeat. 

Now the thrill ſtrain redoubles, now divides 3 

Now unperceiv'd the various muſic flides : 

Majeſtic now he ſtrikes a ſolemn air; 

Now in wild tranſports touches every where. 

The ſwelling notes melodioufly aſpire ; 

And, quick as thought, he ſweeps the trembling 
lyre. ö 

He play d nor play'd in vain- the blue- ey ed gods, 

(Such deities, they (ay, iahabit floods) 1 
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throng, 
And every nymph with tears approv'd the ſong: 
O'er the white billows Neptune's chariot flew, 
No more the Hillows foam'd, or tempeſts blew z 
Obſ-quious dolphins round the veſſel ſtrove, 
And ſhew'd in ſportive dance officious love 
One on his back the falling artiſt bore, 
And ſafe convey'd him to the Leſbian ſhore. 


VERSES 
ADDREESED TO CAPT. ARMSTRONG, 
ON HIS LEAVING BROMPTONses 


IS T my ſad lay, ye fiddlere; liſt, and grieve! 
Ere long will Armſtrong take his fatal 
leave 
Ah! then, farewel the nightly rendezvous, 
Where harmony regal'd the choſen few 
Where, ia the little room, ſo well ſupplied 
With all that could delight the fidd lers pride, 
Each at his def exerted all his ſkill, 
Intent and pleas'd the harmony to fill: 
Where Attwood wont to draw the graceful howz 
Where Breynton's trains reſponfive uſed to flow 
Where Armſtrong's ſelf (of the ſweet feaſt the 
fire, 
Friend to the muſe—and patron of the lyre) 
Or time or tune too vigilant to mils, 
In not ignoble tones declar'd his bliſs; 
Where watchful Ruſh, conductor of the band, 
Prefided o'er the whole with learned hand, 
And whilſt of Piano and of Forte the laws 
Enforcing oft, he nodded juſt applauſe : 
And, ah! farewel the poliſh'd vecal ftrain, 
Whole power melodious thrill'd through every 
vein | 
So ſweetly thrill'd, that, whilſt we all eſſay'd 
To lend the ſounds our ſecondary aid, 
Attention rapt the faſcinated ear, 
And they who ſhould have play'd, could only 
hear. 

To cloſe the ſcene - farewel the genial board, 
By welcome ever grac'd, and plenty ſtor'd; 
Where converle, urg'd by ſympathy of taite, 
Mirthful and free —enliven'd the repaſt: 
Upon whoſe maſter's brow doth gouduels ſit, 
Whole miſtreſs ſpeaks the elegance of wit; 
Where Breynton, watchful laughter to provoke, 
Invents his pun, and circulates his joke ; 
And whilk for theſe he baits his wily hcoks, 
Into Dog-Latin turns your very looks. 

All theſe farewel! how, then, alas! can I 
Permit the dreary loſs without a figh : 
And yet the loſs ſhall touch not me alone, 
The whole orcheſtra ſhall their fate bemoan; 
Bemoan in ſtrains adapted well to each, 
In ftrains which common grief can never reach. 
On the dark eve that will precede thy flight, 
Fiddles and tenors ſcreams thall ſcare the night; 
The plaintiye flute ſhall loſe it's dulcet tones, 
The grave baſſoon ſhall grunt in deeper groans 3 
The horns of Gallia ſhall diſcordant bray, 
Whilſt men and dogs run terrified away 
Ard Wake, unſkiil'd in muſic's charming wiles, 
T's vent his grief, ſhall court the mulſe's (miles, 
- Wann 
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Hear his harmonious griefs, and round him 


JEMMY AND ANNA. 


OUD howl'd rude Boreas round the cat 
Where ſleepleſs Anna lay, 
Weeping her Jemmy's dreaded lot, 
Sighing for tardy day. 


Mournful the daſhing billows roar, 
Faſt pours the beating rain; 

And ſounds of anguith pierce the ſhore, 
From wrecks that ftrew the main 


Sure, *tis my Jemmy's voice I hear! 
(The tortur'd damſel cries : ) 

And what can Anna have to fear, 
It her lov'd Jemmy dies ?— 


Now o'er the ſwampy mead ſhe treads 
With eager ſteps, tho* low z 

Nor night, nor falling tempeſt dreadsg 
Nor threat'ning waves below. 


With painful toil, the fearleſs maid 
A rugged cliff aſcends ; 

And o'er the deep, ſtill undiſmay'd, 
Her angel form ſhe bends ; 


There liftens to each note of woe, 
That, moaning in the wind, 

Swift as it flies, is yet too flow 
To ſave the life behind. 


The ſtruggling victims cried for aid, 
Alas! no aid appear'd ; 

And Nature's laſt fad debt was paid, 
Ere their laſt ſighs were heard. 


But what was lovely Anna's grief, 
When the firſt dawn of light, 

That idly promis'd her relief, 
Diſplay'd the cruel fight ! 


The well-known veſſel ſhe eſpics 
Daſh'd on the rugged ſhore ; 
And, blended with the ruin, lies 
Her Jemmy—now no more! 


Swift fled the roſes from her cheeks, 
The luftre from her eyes; 
As—Jcmmy! Jeramy — twice ſhe ſiricks, 
And on his cold corſe dies. 


IAN. 10, 1783. Hoon, 


PROLOGCUE 
TO THE TRAGEDY OF PHILODAMUS. 


PERFORMED AT COVENT GARDEN TEE 
TRE, DECEMBER 14, 1753. 


WRITTEN BY A FRIEND OF THE AVTHOR, 
SPOKEN BY MR, HULL, 


O-night no conqueror marks his courſe 26 
blood, | 
No patriot dies to earn the public good ! 
No empire crumbles, and no plot ſucceeds, 
Nor liberty expires, nor monarch bleeds ! 
Nor paint we, for reſemblance of the times, 
Ambltious virtues, and heroic cynes | 
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O'er humbler ſcenes of peaceful life we move, 
Familiar ſorrows, and domettic love! 
No clatitc tears we draw by rules of art, 
Nor aim thro' education at the heart! 
Nor hope we nature in thoſe tears to find, 
Which ſcience borrows of tl impaſſive mind] 
But in rude hearts, the quarry where ſhe reſts, 
And elemental pangs in unwrought breaſts : 
As when the ſparks of borrow'd light expire, 
We ftrike the rugged bed of genial fire 
And if by chance cur mule to ſoar ſhall dare, 
In purer regions of ſublimer air 
Should paint, unmaſk'd what Roman virtue was, 
Her venal juſtice, her diſtorted laws 
She aſks no heart with treaſur'd 
fraught, 
Th unletter'd Indian needs not to be taught. 
Where' er her bloody banner Europe waves, 
Or war or commerce marks the land for ſlaves : 
What havoc has the lordly Roman made, 
That Afia mourns not, for ignoble trade? 
Trade draws the ſword z and fraud, with force 
combin'd, 
Sit brooding o'er the chains of half mankind ! 
O may each gracious drop that dews our 
ſcenes, 
Each generous ſigh our hapleſs ſtory wins, 
Be drops of balm to eaſe a nation's pains, 
Be mercy's breath o'er India's waſted plains ? 
So might ſhe ceaſe to curſe the Britiſh name; 
Forget her bleeding wrongs ur crimſon ſhame; 
So might we ſnatch from memory's taithful page 
The bluſhing record—and redeem our age 


knowledge 


EPILOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY A FRIEND. 
SPOKEN BY MISS YOUNGE.« 


H, hard condition of our helpleſs tage, 
And murd'rous poetry's remorſeleſs rage! 
Are there no laws to check the tragic mood, 
No inquiſition to be made for blood, 
Een when unmaſter'd madneſs whets the knife, 
And fo unnatural the hate to life, 
That, for a huſband's ſake, it kills a wife? 5 
Had but our author check'd his furious ſpite, 
(As, beſides me, he has ſlain three to-night) 
What hinder'd but, more lovely from my woe, 
And breathing joy in ſorrow's ſable ſhevy, 
(As dames of Epheſus and Britain know) 
To a rich Roman nabob's arms I'd come, 
And Lady Rubrius borne the bell in Rome ? 
Of all bleſt wives, ſure I had been the firſt, 
- Blcſt—in proportion as my ſpouſe was curs'd ! 
The wealth of Aſia on my breaſt I'd worn, 
And for my toilette ſack'd the realms of morn ; 
Then ſparkling perjuries had bound my hair, 
And twinkling murders beam'd in either ear. 
Pale famiſh'd provinces grown pearls, to deck, 
Entwin'd with diamond treacheries, my neck; 
A people's fetters had my wriſts confin'd, 


And realms þcen flaves my flowing zone to bind! 
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My radiant feet had held two proſtrate kings, 
And dwindled Rajas kiſs'd my hands in rings! 
More bright I'd ſhone, than Jewiſh dames of 
old, 
In pilfer'd trinkets of Egyptian gold ! 
One trifling law the favour'd race tranſgreſs'd— 
But me the broken Decalogue had dreſs'd ! 

All hearts and eyes had humage paid alike, 
As wealth or beauty had the power to ſtrike ! 
Theſe thonght, no charm that plous wife could 

lack, 
Who bore her huſband's fins upoh her back 
While theſe had miſs , who trivial toys deſpiſe, 
In me no beauty, as in him no vice, 
Or lov'd the crimes of which I worethe prize! 5 
And cried aloud No want of virtue ſullies. 
With gold enough to bribe five hundred Tul- 
ly's 


THE FATE OF GENIUS, 


n—— Tx COL. MEM IMs, 
SUBLATAM EX OCULIS QUERUMUS INVIDI! 


OW near, alas! to Homer's wayward 
fate, 
Too ſadly near, was Chatterton's allied ! 
Each, in the muſes gifts ſupremely great, 
Obſcurely liv'd, and miſerably died. 


But, ah ! no ſooner had the lot of earth 
For ever ſtopp'd the tuneful poets breath, 
Than thankleſs men, too late, perceiv'd their 


worth, 
And gave to Fame thoſe they had given to 
Death. 
Jan, 20. *—— 
MAD RIGAILI. 


RY MR. S8. CoLLINS GS. 


AIN would I weave a garland fair, 
To deck my Delia's auburn hair: 
"to ſuit her bluſhing beauty, bring 
The roſeate treaſures of the Spring. 


The plain a dreary deſart lies, 
And Winter the ſweet boen denies 2 
But, ah ! the frozen fields impart, 


Too true an image of her heart. 


IMPROMPTU, 
AYS Townſhend, my letter they ſo much 


_ abuſe, 
I'll be damn'd if 1 ſend them another; 
So the welcome epiſtle of peaceable news 
May be written by Grantham, my brother 


But your promiſes, Townſhend ?—O be not ab- 


ſurd! 

Who minds, in a ſtateſman, the breach of his 
word 

Jan, 24 5 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE. 

N the 26th of lat month, an actreſs of 

the name of Wilmot, and ſiſter to Mrs. 
Wilſon, of Covent Garden Theatre, made her 
firſt appearance on this ſtage, in the character of 
Monimia, in Otway's tragedy of the Orphan. 
This lady, though ſhe has never before appeared 
on a London ſtage, is by no means a novice in 
her profeſſion, She is ſomewhat taller than her 
ſiſter, and her figure is agreeable. Her features 
are rather pleaſing than ſtriking, and her voice 
has more plaintiveneſs in it's tone than variety 
br power. Mrs, Wilmot has fewer bad habits 
to correct than moſt actreſſes who began their 
theatrical career out of London; and, as ſhe 
played the character, on the whole, very ſenſibly, 


promiſes to prove an uſeful actreſs, though we 


do not think herentitled to rank as a capital one, 


AFTER the play, a new pantomime was for 
firſt time performed, called — 


THE TRIUMPH Or MIRTH; 
O Ry 


 HARLEQUIN's WEDDING, 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS, 
Harlequin - '- Mr. Wright. 
Pantaloonn Mr. Delpini. 
Clown <-> - Mr. Grimaldi. 


Magician - <- Mr. Chapman. 
N K Mie Field: 
Colombine - - Miss Collet. 


THE ſtory of this pantomime is as follows. 
Harlequin having by his gambols offended the 
Magician, he is by his art confined in an urn. 
Mirth being thus deprived of her favourite ſon, 
betakes herſelf to ſolitude; and, wandering 
among ſome ruins, arrives at the habitation of 
the magician, whom fhe draws from his cavern 
by her melodious plaints. At this period the 


piece commences : and the magician, charmed 


by the powers of her voice, conſents to ſet Har- 
lequin at liberty; which is immediately accom - 
liſhed by the urn's breaking from around him. 
Harlequin being thus at large, the uſual buſtle, 
buffoonery, hair-breadth ſcapes, inconſiſtent 
flights, and abſurd fituations, take place: and 
as theſe, in the end, generally terminate with 
the conſent of Pantaloon for the union of Har- 
lequin and Colombine, ſo this being the caſe in 
the Triumph of Mirth, the whole concludes with 


the nuptial proceſſion; in which Ceres, Silenus, 


Bacchus, Pan, Diana, &c. with their attendants, 
bear a part. 


The Tcenes are painted by Mr. Creenwood, 


and do the artiſt great credit. 


The Mufic of the Triumph of Mirth is partly 

new, and partly compiled; the original compo- 

tions are by Mr, Linley, and are well adapted 
to the ſituations. 

The piece was executed with fewer blunders 
than generally happen on the firſt repreſentation 
of a pantomime, and Was well received. 

Vor. II. 


The following are the moſt celebrated Airs in 
this piece. 


AIR,-MISS FIELD. 
A ſprite, Sir, of no little fame, 
Still ſmiling, tho' fortune ſhould frown 3 
I frolic, and Mirth is my name, 
Not wholly to Wiſdom unknown. 


But lately my favourite ſon, 

Delight of each nymph and each ſwain, 
His revels and ſports has foregone, 

And left us to wail and complain, | 


Row languidly rolls on cach hour! 

Time trips not, but limps his dull round; 
And Mirth loſes halt of her pow'r, 

Till Harlequin, Hariequin's found, 


AFTER SAILING FOR THE CUP, 


MR. CHAPMAN. 
When the ſummer returns, and the ſun's richeſt 
ray 
Enlivens all nature, and brightens the day, 
By bounty right royal 1s given a regale, 


'T the lads who delight i in the {kiff and the ſail. 


With your loudeſt applauſes then chearfully greet 
The heart that eſtabliſh'd the Cumberland fleet ! 
Huzza! Huzza! Huzza'! 
Succel; to the Cumberland fleet. 


MR. WILLIAMS, 
This art was well known to our grandfires of yore, 
And will flourith when we and our 1lons'are no 

more; | 
50 pleaſant and uſeful, no end ſhall it know, 

'hiie the air watts its breezes, and water ſhall 
flow, 
With your loudeſt, &c. 
* 


MR. BARRYMORE. 

Tho' with us an amuſement, our art is the ſame 
That ſupports Britain's commerce, and Elazons 

her fame: 
And o'er nations cembining, her iſſe hall prevail, 
Through the vigour and pride of the tull-tlew.ng 

lail, 

With your loudeſt, &c. 


MR, PHILLIMOBE, 
Old Thames curls and ripples beneath the ſharp 


As if pleas d to partake the delights that we feel; 

And bchclders around, with approving huzza! 

Mark the various adventures of this ha;vy days 
Wich your loudeit, &c. 


MR, CHAPMAN AND CHORUS SINGERS. 
As the ſkiff makes it's way, and the gale briſkly 
blow 57 
With ardour increafing each candidate glows 3 
And what } J ys in the conqueror's boſom write, 
When the! 15nd of muniBigence Ceals forth the 


H May 
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May health and long life, love and harmony meet, 
In the heart that cftabliſh'd the Cumberland fleet ! 


FULL CHORUS. 


May health and long life, love and harmony meet, 
In the heart that eſtablich q the Cumberland fleet 


AIR — MIS. WRIGHTEN, IN DIANA» 


To woodlands and coverts I go, 
Delighted to chace the fleet roe; 
To bound o'er the brake, and to ſcud o'er the 
lawn, 
To hear, ere the ſky-lark proclaims the new 
Mmorn, 
The clattering of feet, 
And loud echo repeat, 
The horn's chearful note, and the hunter's ſohs ! 


Miss KEM ry, ſiſter of Mrs. Siddons, made 
her firſt appearance on this ſtage, the 6th cf rhe 
preſent month, in the character of Alicia, in 

ane Shore, As great expectations were form- 
ed that this young lady would have proved a 
powerful anxiliary to her celebrated ſiſter, ſhe 
was received by as large and as genteei an auci- 
ence as ever aſſembled at that theatre. 

The moment Miſs Kemble appeared, ſhe was 
welcomed with thundering plaudits, and through 
the whole of her perform ance received the moſt 
generous marks of encouragement, 

The character of Alicia is undoubtedly one of 
the moſt difficult in the whole round of the dra- 
ma, to be Blled with that degree of excellence 
which can alone gratify the diſcerning critic ; 
and as Miſs Kemble, who in the courſe of the 
evening exhibited no frmall ſhare of theatrical 
merit, certainly performed it much better than 
It has for ſome time been repreſented on this 
ſage, ſhe is of courſe entitled to very conſiderable 
applauſe: but we can by no means admit that 
this lady is at preſent ſufficiently qualiſied to fill 
with reputation, a character which requires ſuch 

werful exertions of genius, judgment, and abi- 


Alicia is all enthuſiafm, fire, and phrenay; 
Miſs Kemble was coldly correct, and elaborate- 
ly ſtudious of avoiding a ſingle falſe emphaſis: 
but correctneſs is by no means the characteriſtic 
of madneſs; nor can we ſo ſenſibly feel the rage 
of diſappointed love, or pity pride mortified into 
phrenzy, where the corporeal faculties of the act- 
reſs ſeem alone employed, without the ſoul being 
touched, or the imagination fired. 

By a cloſe attention to Mrs. Siddone, Miſs 
Kemble may probably, in time, learn to deſcribe 
the paſſions of Alicia with conſiderable ſucceſs ; 
but we fear Nature has not been ſufficiently in- 
dulgent, to enable her to expreſs them with that 
truth of feeling which fo eminently diſtinguiſhes 
her ſiſter's repreſentations of character, and ren- 
ders that lady's perforinances infinitely ſuperior 
to any idea which the word afirg can poikibly 
convey to the mind. 

Though Miſs Kemble is not ſo ſine à figure as 
Mrs. Siddons, her pe ſon is extremely agreeable; 
her features nearly reſemble thoſe of her ſiſter; 


her voice, though it hat neicher ſo much power 


f ſave 


nor variety, is in ſome degree correſpondent z and 
we doubt not that ſhe will prove, in parts where 
there is more of level ſpeaking than of paſſion, 
a very uſeful and reſpectable actreſs. 

It would be injuſtice, indeed, were we to cloſe 
this article, without noticing, that we never ſaw 
Mrs. Siddons ſo truly excellent as ſhe appeared 
this evening throughout the whole character of 
Jane Shore. She always affects and intereſts 
us by her ſtrong fenſchility, amazing dignity, and 
ſtrict conſonance of character; but in her ſcene 
with Glouceſter, in the fourth act, there was a 
a propriety in her dignity, her ſenfitility, and 
her every word and action, that. at once charme@s 
and aſtoniſhed us. Even after death ſhe pre- 
ſerved her excellence; exhibiting, by the grace- 
fulneſs of the attitude in which the fell, the 
moſt beautiful and firiking corpſe that ever 
adorned a ſtage, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


N the 31ſt of laſt manth, a new paſtoral 


opera was for the firſt time performed at 
this theatre, called 


ROSINA. 
DBRANMATIS PERSON &#. 


Mr. Belville - - Mr. Banniſter 
William - - - Mrs. Kennedy. 
Ruſt c - - - MM. Davis. 
Iriſhman - - Mr. Egan. 
Rofina - «- — Mis Harpers 
Phabe - - - Mrs. Martyr, 
Dorcts  - =  - ite. 


P.os1n A, the ſuppoſed-grand-daughter of Dor- 
cas, an old cottager, but in reality the daughter 
of Colonel Melville, who with his lady had been 
loſt in their paſſage to the Weſt Iudies, becomes 
enamoured with Belville, a worthy country-fquire, 
in whole fields the is gleaning at the opening of 
the piece. Belville, who is charmed with the 
virtues of this damſel, conceives a paſſion for her 
which he has not yet diſcloſed, when his brother, 
Captain Belville, makes him a vilit. for the pur- 
poſe of partridge-ſhooting, and ſeeing. Roſina, de- 
termines, it poſſible, to ſeduce her. For the bet- 
ter accompliſhment of this deſign, he bribes Ruſ- 
tic to aſſiſt him, by a preſent of five guineas, and 
furniſhes him with a purſe for the purpoſe of cor- 
rupting Roſina; but the honeſt peaſant imme- 
diately acquaints his maſter with the whole 
tranſaction, who conſequently Keeps a wary eye 
over his brother, C8 

Dorcas having occaſion ta go out, on buſineſs, 
while ſhe is giving direRions to Roſi a, the cap- 
tain Al'ps into the houſe; and Belville at the 
ſame inſtant arriving at the cottage, repoſes hin 
ſeff beneath a vine which encircles the door. 
Refina perceiving the obje of her regards in 


this ſituation, approaches him as he fleeps; aud 


forming a ſeſtoon with her ribbands and the 


vine, to ſhade him from the ſun, retires into the 


houſe, where {he is ſurprized by the captain. 
Her ſhricks awaken Beiville, and his brother 
makes a precipitate retreat. Dorcas now en- 
ters 3 and Roſina being requeſted to withdraw, 
Belville conſults the old woman on the affections 
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of her ſuppoſed grand · daughter, obtains a con- 
feſſion th.*t ſhe believes her to be in love with the 
captain, and learns the whole ſecret of her birth. 

An alarm is now given, that the captain's ſer- 
vants have carried off Roſina; but it almoſt in- 
Rantly appears that the has been reſcued by two 
Iriſh labourers, This circumſtance brings about 
the conclufion of the plot, which terminates in 
the marriage of Rofina, and the elder Belville, 
who liberally rewards the honeſt Hibernians. 

The courtſhip of William and Phœbe, which 
ends likewiſe in marriage, furniſhes a very 
agreeable epiſode, delicately ſupported by the 
paſſion of jealouſy. 

Though the ſtory bears ſome reſemblance to 
that of Lavinia, in Thomſon's Seaſons, as well 
as to the much older one {to which probably they 
are all indebted) of Boaz and Ruth, it is in 
reality taken from a little French drama. 

This production has been aſcribed to Mrs. 
Brooke; but though the dialogue is well writ- 
ten, and the poetry of ſome of the ſongs has con- 
fiderable merit, it is not, on the whole, equal in 
elegance to what we ſhould have expected from 
the pen of that celebrated lady. 

The mufic is compoſed by Mr. Shields, except 
a fingle air by Nicolai, one by Sacchini, and the 


ſtrain of a glee by Paxton; together with an old 


tune introduced in a chorus, and an air trom 
Rouſſeau, in the finale of the laſt act: but even 
theſe, whick form but a very ſmall part of the 
opera, have received great improvement from 
the accompaniments of Mr. Shields, 

With reſpect to thoſe parts of the mufic which 
are wholly original, the overture is a very happy 
introduction to the paſtoral ſubject of the piece; 
and the ſongs of Mr. Shields's compoſing poſſeſs 
great original merit, and are perfectly in charac- 
tet with a rural ſtory: but we think the Italian 
air, introduced from Rinaldo, rather a violation 
of propriety, as it tends to invade that uniform 
fmplicity which would otherwiſe prevail through 
the piece, 

The duet, I've kiſs'd, and I've prattled,” 
was particularly diſtinguiſhed; as well as the 
fong by Mrs. Kennedy, beginning, When bid- 
© den to the wake, &c. 

This little opera was received throughout with 
every poſſible teſtimony of approbation. The 
following are ſome of the moſt favourite airs. 


DUET,—WILLIAM AND PHOEBE., 
W1LL.—I've kiſs'd, and I've prattled to fifty 
fair maids, 
And chang'd them as oft, d'ye ſee ; 
But of all the fair maidens that dance on the green, 
The maid of the mill for me. 


PH. — There's fifty young men have told me fine 
rales 
And call'd me the faireſt ſhe ; 


But of all the gay wreſtles that ſport on the green, 


Young Harry's the lad for me. 


Wrrr.,—Her eyes are as black as the ſloe in 
the hedge, 
Her face like the bloſſoms in May 
Her teeth are as white as the new-thorn flock, 
Her breath like the new-made hay. 
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Pn. — He's tall and he's ſtraighit as the poplar 
tree, 
His cheeks are as freſh as aroſe; 
He looks like a ſquire of high degree, 
When dreſs'd in his Sunday's cloaths. 


AIR.—BELVILLE,. 
Fre bright Raſina met my eyes, 
How peaceful pals'd the joyous day! 
In rural ſports 1 gain'd the prize, 
Each virgin liſten'd to my lay. 


But now no more I touch the lyre, 

No more the ruſtic ſport can pleaſe g 
I live the ſlave of fond defire, 

Loſt to myſelf, to mirth, and caſe. 


The tree that, in a happier hour, 

It's boughs extended o'er the plain 
When blaſted by the 1ightning's pow'r, 

Nor charms the eye, nor ſhades the frring 


AIR,—2 OSINA. 
Whilſt with village-maids I ſtray, 
Sweetly wears the joyous day; 
Cheartul glows my artleſs breaſt, 
Mild conteut's the conſtant gueſt, 


AlRoROSINAs * * 
Light as thiſtle-down moving, which floats in the 
air, | 
Sweet gratitude's debt to this cottage I bear; 
Of autumn's rich ſtore 1 bring home my part, 
The weight on my head, but gay joy in my hearts 


AIRWILLIAMs 
When bidden to the wake or fair, 
The joy of each free-hearted ſwain ; 
Till Phoebe promis'd to be there, 
I loiter'd laſt of all the train. 


If chanee ſome fairing caught her eye, 
The ribband gay, or filken glove; 
With eager haſte 1 ran to buy; 
For what is gold, compar'd to love? 


My poſy on her boſom plac'd, 
Could Harry's ſweeter ſcents exhale ! 
Her auburn locks my ribband grac'd, 
And flutter'd in the wanton galc. 


With ſcorn ſhe hears me now complain, 
Nor can my ruſtic preſents move : 
Her heart prefers a richer ſwain; 
And gold, alas! has baniſh'd love. 


A 1.ADv of the name of Robinſon made her firſt 
appearance on this ſtage, the xt inſtant, in the 
character of Roſamond, in Mr. Hull's tragedy ot 
the Fall of Roſamond. This part ſeemed to us 
but ill-adapted to the lady's feelings, which ap- 
pear rather calculated for energetic characters, 
than thoſe of great love and tenderneſs. Her im- 
paſſioned ſcene with Queen Eleanor was well 
ſuſtained, and ſhe was throughout the whole of it 
very univerſally and cefervedly applauded. Mr:., 
Robinſon's figure is genteel, her features are ex- 
tremely agreeable, and her voice is pleaſing. 
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On the 17th inſt. was performed, for the firſt 
time, at this Theatre, a Comedy, altered from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, called 

THE CAPRICIOUS LADY, 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ®., 
Elder Loveleſs - = Mr, Wroughton, 
Younger Loyeleſs - Mr, Lewis. 


Savil -  - ©.  - Mr. Quick. 
Welford - << Mr. Lee Lewes, 
Captain -. -  - - Mr, Mahon, 
Traveller - _» Mx. Davies. 
Poet - - «- - Mr. Wewitzer, 


Morecraft - — 
Servant to Welford - 
Servant to Loveleſs -« 
Capricious Lady 
Martha + - - 
Abigail - ” Mrs. Webb. 
Widow - — - - Mrs. Morton. 
Scene, LoN Do. 

Tux plot of this play turns on the caprices 
cf a lady, who, though the doats upon her loyer, 
is continually teazing him with new obſtacles to 
their marriage. The piece opens with her en- 
Joining him ta travel a whole year for having only 
taken a kiſs of her in public; a requeſt with 
which, from the exceſs of his paiſion, he is under 
the neceſſity of apparently complying. 

He, however, ſoon returns, diiguited as a ma- 
riner, and gives a fiftitious account of her lover's 
being loſt at fea, whote laft werds he deſcribes 
as arraigning her cruelty and ingratitude, This 
tale at firſt greatly affects her; but in a ſhort 
time recollecting his voice, ſhe diſcovers the 
deception, and inſiſts on his punctual com- 
pliance with her'firſt injunction, if he ever ex- 
pects to obtain her hand. Chagrined as he is 
at this diſappointment, he can by no means 
think of giving her up, and tries ſeveral ſtra- 
tagems to draw her into a marriage; all of 
which being diſcoyered by the lady, he is treated 
in the higheſt ſtile of caprice and coquztry, 

As his laſt reſource, he raiſes a report that 
he is about to be married to another; and for 
this purpoſe procures Welford (who had him- 
Jelf been a ſuitor to the lady, but on account of 
Her ill uſage has long ceaſed the purſuit, and 
now pays his addreſſes to her fiſter Martha) to 
p<rlonate the intended bride, The lady being 
informed of this marriage, (and imagining it 
real) begins to percoive the folly and tyranny of 
her paſt conduct, and begs to ſee her lover pre- 
vious to his union. To this, with ſeeming 
reluctance, he at length conſents ; and the lady, 
after reminding him of hig oaths and proteſta- 
tions in her favour, ſolemnly pledges herſelf to 
marry him inſtantly, He accordingly takes 
her at her word; and the pretended bride be- 
ing called in, appears to be Welford, in wo- 
man's cloaths. Equally ſurprized and pleaſed at 
this diicovery, ſhe gives her hand to her lover, 
and joins that of her ſiſter Martha to Welford's, 
xs a recompenſe for the part he had taken in 
accompliſhing her own happineſs. | 

Such is the outline of the fable; and it is 
ſupported by an under-plot, in which the elder 
Loveleſs, leaving his younger brother to the care 


Mr. Wilſon. 
Mr. Fearon. 
Mr, Helme. 
Mrs. Abington. 
Mrs. Lewes. 
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[Jaxs 
of his ſteward, when he ſet out op his pre- 


tended travels, the young gentleman not only 
runs out the money lett for his ſupport, but 


enters Into treaty with Morecraft, an uſurer, 


for the ſale of his brother's eſtate, on the ſup- 
poſition of his being caſt away. The ſudden 
return of the elder Loveleſs, howcver, ſoon 
works a reformation in his brother; and he 
marries, at the cloſe of the laſt act, a very rich 
widow, to whom Morecraft had previouſly paid 
his addreſſes. 

This play is an alteration of the Scornful 
Lady, of Beaumont and Fletcher. There are 
in the original many indelicacies, which, how- 
ever allowable in the days of our anceſtors, 
are here very properly expunged; ſome addi- 
tions have been made to the dialogue; the cha- 
racter of Sir Roger the Curate, is totally omit- 
ted; and the cataſtrophe is much improved. 

The character of Morectaft, the uſurer, 3s 
likewiſe confiderably amended, In the Scorn- 
ful Lady, he is made to ſhift, towards the laſt 
act, from the miſer to the ſpendthrift; which 
has been frequently objected to, as a circum- 
ſtance neither natural nor dramatic. In the 
preſent alteration, che humour and features of 
the character are uniformly preſerved. 

he Comedy contains a conſiderable ſhare 
of pleaſantry and ſterling merit, and was very 
favourably received. The fituations in particu- 
lar are ſtrongly comic; and the plot, though 
ſomewhat unconnected, is conducted with art 
and eſtect. 

A drinking catch was introduced, in the ſe. 
cond act, the burden of which was, In vi- 
© 10 Veritas.” The idea of the words was a good 
one, and the muſic well-adapted to give the adage 
life and ſpirit. 

The dreſſes were in the ſtile of the times, 
and moſt of them new. 
a rich filver tiſſue, decorated with bows of 
mourning, which formed an elegaut contraſt, 
and exceedingly became her. 

It is remarkable, that the Scurnful Lady 
was the very play that Farquhar overheard Mrs. 
Oldfield reading in the bar of her aunt's tavernz 
a circumſtance to which the world was indebted 
for that lady's introduction on the ſtage, Her, 
fondneſs for this character continued during life, 
and ſhe frequently choſe it for her benefit. But 
great as our veneration undoubtedly is for the 
memory of this celebrated actreſs, we think it 
could never have been rendered more ang 
than by the. preſent matchleſs performance ol 
Mrs. Abington. | 


On Saturday, the 18th inſtant, a Grand 
Hiſtorical Proceſſion of the ſeveral companies, 
with their reſpective pageants, and the chief 
Magiſtrates belonging to the city of London 
from it's foundation, was added to the new 
Pantomime, called LoD Mayor's Dar, or 
A Fi1icuT FROM LAPLAND *; the particu- 
lars of which are as follows, 


1. A Trojan bearing a ſcroll with the Motta 
5 TROYVNOVYANT. 
The city ſo called by Brute, (the lineal deſcend- 
ant of Æneas) who firſt built it. 


Ze Brute, 


Mrs. Abington wore 
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2. Brute, with label, A. M. 2855. 
The year of the city's foundation. 
A Briton with label, LuNDAIN. 


The city ſo called, from Llan Dian, the Tem- 


ple of Diana. 


4. A Briton bearing a ſcroll with CATRTLup. 
"The city ſo called by King Lud, who in the year 


3915 increaſed the city, and built therein, 
to commemorate his own honour, the gate 
called Ludgate. 
5. King Lud, A. M. 3915. 
6. ANDROGEUS. 
7. THEOMANTICUS» 

Theſe two laſt were ſons to King Lud, and 
would have inherited his crown; but not be- 
ing of age & govern at the death of their fa- 
ther, their uncle Caffibelan aſcended the 
regal ſeat, in the 8th year of waole reign 

ulius Czelar landed in Britain, and after 1e- 
veral battles, compelled him to become tri- 
butary to Rome. 
x Two ancient Britons. 
10. A Roman with a ſcroll-AvGus rA. 
The city ſo called in Julius Cæſar's time, 


11. 5 Two Lictors with faſces. 


12. 
13. Prefect, A. D. 44. 
14, 15. Two Romans bearing the Eagle and 
8. P. Q. R. 

16. A Saxon with a ſcrell-LoN DON PAST ER. 
The city ſo called in the time of the Saxons. 
17. Porteeve, A. D. 654. 

This title was given to the chief magiſtrate in 

the time of the Saxons. 
18. A Norman with a ſcroll -C AMF RART CIA. 
The city ſo called in the time of William the 
Conqueror. 
19. Godfrey, the Portreve, bearing the fiſt 
Charter, A. D. 1067. 
In this year, being the ſecond of the Conquer- 
or's reign, he granted to Godfrey, (a portreve) 


in conjunction with William the Biſhop of 


London, the firſt charter: viz. * William the 
King friendly ſalutes William the Biſhop 
© and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the bur- 
c geſſes within London, both French and Eng- 
© liſh, And I declare, that I grant you to 
5 be all law-worthy, as you were in the days 
« of King Edward; and 1 grant that every 
£ child ſhall be his father's heir, after his fa- 
6 ther's days; and I will not ſuffer any per- 
© ſon to do you wrong. God keep you,” 
20. Bailiff, A. D. 1067. 


The chief Magiſtrate, ſo called by the Nor- 


mans. 
21. Henry Fitzalwin, A. D. 1189, 
Firſt Lord Mayor of London. 
Mercers, A. D. 1393. 
Mayor —2 Aldermen—2 Common Councilmen 
—2 Liverymen. 
Skinners, A. D. 1325. 
Grocers, A. D. 1344. 
Vintners, A. D. 1340. 


Bacchus, the ſon of Jupiter and Semele, God 


of Wine; who planted the firſt vine in 


E * c. 
15 Prapers, A. P. 1438. 
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Weavers, A. D. 1104. 

Penelope at her web. The daughter of Icarius, 
and wife of Ulytles, a princeſs of great chaſe. 
tity; who, during her huſband's ſtay at the 
fiege of Troy, when it was reported he was 
dead, being addreſſed by many ſuitors, pro- 
miled to determine when ſhe had finithed a 
web of cloth; and, to delay the time, undid in 
the night what ſhe had finiſhed in the day, 
thus amuſing them till her huſband returned 
and flew them, 

Fiſhmongers, A. D. 1537. 
Dyers, A. D. 1472. 

Iris in her Rainbow, the meſſenger of the God 
deſs Juno. 
Goldſmiths, A. D. 1391. 
Armourers, A. D. 1423. 
Merchant Taylors, A. D. 1469. 

Bakers, A. D. 1307. 

Ceres, the goddeſs who firſt taught mankind to 
plough and ſow, and reap and houſe their 
Corn. 

Haberdaſhers, A. D. 1502. 
Butchers, A. D. 1604. 

An Ox decorated for ſacrifice, 
Salters, A, D. 1558, 
Sadlers, A. D. 1281. 

Cordwainers, A. D. 1438. 

Criſpin and Criipianus--the latter taking leave 
of the former, previous to his going to the 
wars, and leaving his brother to follow the 
buſineſs of ſhoemaking : ſuppoſed ſons of 
King Logrid, in the time of Maximinius; 
who, ſeeking to deſtroy them, they were diſ- 
guiſed by their mother, and after travelling 
about the country, were apprenticed with one 
Robaus, a ſhoemaker, at Feverſham, in 
Kent. They were afterwards marricd to twa 
princeſſes, 

Ironmongers, A. D. 1464. 
Blackſmiths, A. D. 1577. 

The Cyclops at work. Theſe were the ſons of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, and aſſiſted Vul- 
can in torging the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

Woolmen, A. D. 1511. 
Biſhop Blaiſe, the inventor of wool-combinge. 
Muſicians, 

Apollo, the God of Muſic, attended by his 
prieſteſſes, the ancient bards, and doctors of 
mufic. 

While this laſt pageant halted in the front of the 
audience, a dance was introduced; after which 
was ſung the following 


G LEE. 
Come, come, all noble ſouls, 
Whoſe {kill in Mufc's art 
Do join in this ſociety 
With us to bear a part, 


On this returning day 
We'll ever jocund ſing, 
And imitate the birds 
That warble in the ſprings 


The Muſes nine hall own, 
Whene'er we chant this glee, 
Our offering at their ſhring 
Is love and harmonye 
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Then another dance; and, afterwards, the fol- 
lowing— 
: GLEF, 
O Muſic, ſphere-deſcended maid ! 
Friend of pleaſure, wiſdom's aid; 
Ariſe, as in that elder time, 
Warm, energic, chaſte, ſublime. 


Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 
Fill thy recording fiſler's page; 

O bid our vain endeavours ceaſe, 
Revive the juſt deſigns of Greece. 


Return in all thy ſimple tate, 
Confirm the tales her {ons relate 
Friend of pleaſure, wiſdom's aid, 
Hail, Muſic ! ſphere-deſcended maid. 


Shipwrights, A. D. 1605, 

Noah's Ark. The firſt veſſel or ſhip built by 

the art of man. 
| Apothecaries, A. D. 1618 · 

Eſculapius, the ſon of Apollo, the God of Health. 
Chiron taught him phyſic, and he was killed 
by Jupiter, for bringing Hippolitus to life. 
The Serpent and Dog, are emblematic of the 
arts of healing and phyſic. 

John Norman, A. D. 1250. 
Firſt Mayor that was worn at Weſtminſter, 
Henry Darcey, A. D. 1338. 

Firſt Mayor that had a mace borne before him. 
Henry Picard, A. D. 1463. 
 Eantertained at one time four Kings, i. e. Ed- 
ward III. of England; John of France; Da- 

vid of Scotland ; King of Cyprus. 
John Philpot, A. D. 1378. 

Hired a thouſand ſoldiers, who took John 
Mercer, a ſea-rover, with all the ſhips he had 
before taken from Scarborough, and fifteen 
Spaniſh ſhips laden with great riches. 

William Walworth, A. P. 138 1.— Banner with 

City Arms. 

By che ſlaying of Wat Tyler in Smithfield, de- 

livered the kingdom from a dangercus in- 


ſurrection, and was knighted for it in the 
field 


Thomas Knowles, A. D. 1460. 
New-built Guildhall, and St. Anthony's church, 
and conveyed water to Ludgate for the uſe of 
the priſoners. 
Richard Whittington, A. D. 1421. 
Three times Mayor; founded the library of 
_ Grey-Friars, Whittington-College and Alms- 
Houſes, and whoſe executors bujlt Newgate, 
Robert Chichley, A. D. 1452. 
Appointed that on his birth-day a ſufficient 
dinner ſhould be given to 2400 poor citizens, 
houſekeepers, and alſo two-pence apiece, 
Thomas Cook, A. D. 1462. 
Knight of the Bath. 
John Voung, A. D. 1466. 
Knight Banneret, 
John Shaw, Mayor, A. D. 1501, 
Firſt entertained the Aldermen and Citizens in 
| Quildhall. 
William Fitzwilliams, A. D. 1506. 
For his attachment to Cardinal Wolſey, ir his 
fall, (who had been the means of his great 


fertyncs) King Henry the Eighth knighted 


ſJarxs 
him, and made him 2 privy-counſellor. He 
left the king by will his great ſhip with all 
her tackle, and his George ſet with diamonds, 


and collar of the garter. At his death he 

was Knight of the Garter, Lord Privy Seal, 

and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter. 
John Allen, A. D. 1544- 

Gave a rich gold collar to be worn by the Mayor, 
and 5co marks for a ſtock of ſea- coal. 
Thomas Greſham, A. D. 1566. 

Built the Royal Exchenge, and alms-houſes for 


the poor. 


THE GRAND PAGEANT. 


A triumphal arch. On the left fide, on a 
pedeſtal, is Induſtry 5 on the right, Commerce; 
over which are two emblematical medallions. 
Through the arch appears the Genius of the 
City, crowned with a wreath of plane-tree; in 
one hand a goblet, in the other a branch full of 
little twigs, to fignify ſtrength and increaſe. 
On the right-hand, the Council of the City, 
with a wreath of oak on his head, and the 
faſces in his hand, as tokens of power and ci- 
vil magiſtracy ; on his left, the warlike force of 
the City, crowned with laurel, at his feet, old 
Thames leaning on his urn. 


CHORUS, 


London, richeſt, nobleſt mart ; 

Seat of freedom, ſcience, art; 

Commerce ſpreads the ſwelling ſail, 

Plenty's watted in each gale, 
Hail, London, great emporium of the world! 
While Britain's thunder round the globe is hurl'd. 


The perſonages of this proceſſion were all 
dreſſed in the characters of the time in which 
they lived, and a label, a ſcroll, or a pageant, 
was borne before each, containing their names, 
or ſome poetical allufion to their characters or 
occupations, The figures in tranſparency were 
all painted as large as life, and had a moſt grand 
and beautiful effect. The principal were thoſe 
which exhibited Penelope at her Web, Iris in 
her Rainbow; Ceres; Criſpin and Criſpianus ; 
the Cyclops at Work in their Cave; Apollo; 
Eſculapius; and a Triumphal Arch, with an 
emblematical painting in the centre adapted ts 
the ſubject of the proceſſion. 

The ideas of theſe paintings were furniſhed 
by Mr. Richards and Mr. Smirk; and all of 
kom executed by the latter, in a ſtile of aſto- 
niſhing taſte and excellence, 

The and.ence expreſſed the ſtrongeſt approba- 
tion at the whole of the proceſſion, and diſtin- 
guiſhed each of the tranſparencies with loud 
plaudits. The figures are certainly painted with 
great effect, and yet thew an wncommon deli- 
eacy of drawing and cclouring. 

One of the glees is ſaid to have been eom- 
poſed in the year 1600; the reſt of the muſic 
is by Handel, Lord Kelly, Abel, Stamitz, and 
Shields. 

As the addition of this pageant muſt have 
taken a much longer time preparing than from 
the firſt pertormance of the pantomime, we 
cannot but be of opiion it was originally in- 
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tended to be given; but could not be finiſhed 
with ſufficient excellence previous to the holi- 
days, when a pantomimical treat is always look- 
ed for by the little folks of all ſizes. 


KING'S THEATRE, HAY MARKET. 


New ſerious Opera, called CiMENE, was 
on the 7th inſt. pertormed here; the ſub- 
ject of which is founded on a fact recorded by 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians, and from which the 
French Shakeſpeare, deicrvedly called Le Grand 
Corneille, compoſed, under the title of Cid, 
one of the beſt dramatic productions that ever 
graced the theatre of that nation. 

Cimene is deſcribed as in love with Roderigo ; 
but her father having in a political diſpute given 
a blow to the ancient fire of Roderigo, the 
ſon reſents the indignity, and kills the aggretlor 
in a duel. Deprived of his ſovereign's favour 
by this offence, he is decreed to perpetual 
baniſhment, without the ſmalleſt hope of ever 
obtaining the hand of Cimene; whote ſtruggles 
with the oppoſite paſſions of love and hatred, 
for the man who has flain her father, furniſh a 
part not the leaſt intereſfting in this well-con- 
ſtructed drama. 

Roderigo, on his way to the place of exile, 
being informed that the Moors have attacked 
and routed the army of King Fernando, re- 
ſolves to ſave his country, or to periſh in the at- 
tempt. He accordingly ventures, with a few 
choſen friends, immediately to attack the victors; 
and ſurprizing them in their camp, makes a 
terrible laughter, and takes their chiets pri- 
ſoners. 

The ſucceſs of this exploit entirely re- eſta- 
bliſhes him in the favour of his ſovereign; but 
Cimene, far from ſubn.itting to a reconcilia- 
tion, publicly engages to give her hand to any 
perſon who ſhould fight Roderign, and in his 
blood revenge the death of her father. 

Under this promiſe, Duarte, Roderigo's rival, 
offers to meet him; and {voi returning to the 
king, awakens the love of Cimene, who no 
longer diſguiſes her concern. Happily, how- 
ever, her tears are ill-grounded; Roderigo hav- 
ing conquered Duarte, and generoutly granted 
him his life. 

Cimene had now gone too far to recede; and 
the monarch, improving the opportunity, re- 
preſents Roderigo as the ſaviour of his country, 
and beſtows upon him the hand of Cimenc, as 
the only adequate reward of his ſervices. 

The muſic is by Signor Bertoni; and confirms 
our opinion of his being a firſt-rate compoſer. 
The overture was greatly applauded, eſpecially 
in the grave; where he has introduced a few 
bars of ſolo for the violin and baſſoon, which 
were executed in a moſt maiterly ſtile; the form- 
er by Signor Giardini, the latter by Mr. Baum- 
garten. 

The new finger, Madame Carnevale, is in 
perſon a moſt elegant and pleaſing figure; her 
voice has a very extenſive compaſs; and ſhe was 
ſo generally and fo deferved?ty applauded through- 
out, that it is not poiſible to point out in which 
of her airs ſhe moſt excelled, We cimnot but 
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congratulate the manager, as well as the pub- 
lic, on an acquiſition ſo truly valuable. 


Ox Thurſday the 23d inſtant, there was a 
Masur BALL at this Theatre, at which near 
ſix hundred perſons were preſent, though mot 
of them were in dominos. If we conſider this 
meeting as a maſquerade, it was too deficient in 
character, wit, and humour, to be eſteemed a 
very brilliant one; but if we regard it merely 
as an elegant aſſembly, it was certainly ſuffici- 
ently agreeable, the company in general appear- 
ing very ſociable and happy. Moſt of the young 
men of rank were preſent, though but few la- 
dies of that deſcription. Among the former 
were the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Queenſ- 
bury, the Marquis of Graham, the Earls of 
Derby and Surrey, Lord Fielding, Lord Mols 
worth, Lord Milbourne, Colonel North, Colo- 
nel Tarlton, Colonel St. Leger, Colonel Fitz- 
patrick, with all their train of youthful compe- 
titors, in the race of amuſement. The female 
part of the company chiefly conſiſted of the 
faſhionable frail 3 and included moſt of the fa(- 
ter hood in the firſt and ſecond claſſes of infamy. 

'The moſt conſpicuous character was that of a 
political Janus, bearing in one hand a branch 
of olive, in the other a warlike inſtrument : on 
the right fide he was cloathed in white, and an 
the left in ſcarlet; he wore a brazen maſk, with 
this inſcription on the forchead—* TKE MIN I- 
STFR.* Howeier, as the news of the Secre- 
tary of State's letter to the Lord Mayor ſoon 
reached the theatre, and the miniſter's ſuſpen- 
hon between peace and war was of courle no 
longer an object of ridicule, this figure preſently 
dilappeared. 

The other characters that chiefly attracted 
our attention, were a ſquab Harlequin, who was 
however tolerably active; a ſqualid Teague ex- 
tremely noiſy; a brace of bonny Highlanders; 
a lively Muſic-maiter; a troubleſome Hackney- 
coachmanz a fly Dutchman; a gigantic Arca- 
dian; a Gipſey, with her brats at her back; a 
Mull Vlaggonz a running Footman; and & 
few Sailors, Orange Girls, Servants of all Work, 
Milkmaids, Flower Girls, &c. 

The charaQters for the moſt part contented 
themſelves with mere dumb-ſhew z the agility 
of Harlequin, had however very nearly produced 
a ferious quarrel, the Hackney-coachman 
no means icliſking a trip of the heels which he 
received from the hero of the party-coloured 
Jacket, 

The houſe made a moſt brillant appearauce 2 
the new boxes and diſpoſition of the front and 
ſides being finely ſet off by a neat and well- 
diſplayed illumination. The ſtage was diſpoſed 
in the lame manner as at L'Omagio, and re- 
ſembled an elegant apartment in the Louvrez 
the whole together forming a moſt delightful 
coup Hoe), 

A cold ſupper was plentifully ſerved in the 
coſtec- room, and the new room over it. The 
wines were Burgundy, Champaign, Claret, Ma- 
deira, Port, and Sherry; ſome of which were 
tolerably good, but at leaſt one half of than 
exccrable. Ices, and dea and coffee, were to be 
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had all the night in the artificial arbours on the 
Kage and the painted parlour at it's extremity. 
The ſupper-ruoms were opened about two. 
The Prince of Wales, with a ſelect party, ſup- 
ped in a private apartment; after which his Royal 
Highneſs walked about with one or other of his 
moſt intimate friends till five in the morning. 
The company were not all gone till near nine. 


PANTHEON. 
= I'S elegant temple of public entertain- 
ment was opened on Monday the 20th 
inſt, on a more moderate ptan than laſt winter, 
The price of admithon being reduced to five 


[Janxs 


ſhillings, the company in general appeared in 
an undreſs, The orcheſtra, inftead of the uſual 
concert, was filled with a capital band of wind- 
inſtruments, Which played a variety of the moſt 
celebrated detached airs. A number of whilſt 
parties were formed in the card- rooms, and co- 
tillons were danced in the apartments calculated 
for that amuſement, 

The rooms, by eleven o'clock, contained near 
oo perſons, notwithſtanding the inclemency of 
the weather; among whom were moſt of the 


corps diplomatique, and many of the younger 
nobility. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


THE THIRD SESSION OF 
BRITAIN, AND THE FIFTH 


HOUSE or LORDS; 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER ©, 1782. 
HIS day the King came to the Houſe, 


and ſent the uſual meilage to the Com- 
mons, commanding their attendance in the 
Houle of Peers. 

When his Majeſty had delivered his moſt graci- 
ous ſpeech“, and the Commons were ret;red, the 
Right Hon. Lord Viſcount Howe took the oaths 
and his ſeat. 

The Lord Chancellor having read his Majeſty's 
ſpeech, the Marquis of Carmarthen moved an 
addreſs of thanks for the gracious and pathetic 
manner in which his Majeſty had noticed the 
Nate of public affairs. He enumerated our ſuc- 
ceſſes in the relief of Gibraltar, and the preſer- 
vation of Jamaica; which he aſcribed to the 
abilities of the firſt Lord of the Admiralty. He 
expreſſed his ſanguine hope, that at fo critical 
a period the addreſs would paſs with uvanimity; 
for this would not only inhance the value of the 
acknowledgment due to the beſt of princes, but 
would convince our enemies that peace, how- 
ever defirable, was not to be admitted on any 
other than honourable terms to ourſelves. 

Lord Hawke ſeconded the motion. He ſaid 
that his Majefty claimed their moſt ſanguine 
praiſe and veneration, for having ſo compleatly 
fulfilled the wiſhes of his people; that while he 
lamented the ſeparation of the American colo- 
nies from Great Britain, he rejoiced to find it 
would not impede the negociation for a general 
and laſting peace. A forced connectien with 
America was neither conſiſtent with the inter- 
eſt, nor worthy the purſuit of this country : the 
commerce and naval power of Great Britain 
were not founded on the ſands of America 
they were raiſed on the ineſtimable rock of na- 
tional ſituation, courage, and induſtry. Con- 
vinced of our fincere wiſhes to reſtore the tran- 
quillity of Europe, by this important ſacrifice, 
the neutral powers would probably ſtep forth to 
our aſſiſtance. But if, contrary to our expec- 


. tations, France ſhould determi:.e to reject the 
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offers of pacification, our reſources were by ns 
means exhauſted, and the gallant commanders 
who had hitherto led us on to fame and victory, 
would renew their united efforts to obtain the 
like ſucceſſes. 
The Earl of Sandwich aſſented to the addreſs, 
and wiſhed that it might paſs unanimouſly, As 
he doubted not that his Majeſty's miniſters would 
act up to the general terms it contained, he 
ſhould ſuſpend his opinion of particular meaſures, 


till they were fairly laid before the Houſe : but 


as the laſt campaign had proved ſo glorious, he 
thought we were entitled to honourable terms ; 
eſpecially as the navy was, by means of our re- 
cent glorious conqueſts, more reſpectable than 
it had ever yet been known. He highly ap- 
plauded the diſtinguiſhed conduct and bravery of 
Lord Rodney and General Eliott. He caution- 
ed the miniſters, from his own experience, a- 
gainſt the artifice of the French court; and re- 
commended the proſecution of the war with 
redoubled vigour, if they did not accede to a 
ſpeedy and honourable peace; to accelerate which, 
he doubted not that liberal ſupplies would chear- 
fully be granted. He promiſed his hearty ſup- 
port to the miniſters, ſo long as he approved 
their meaſures; but declared that if they at- 
tempted any innovation on our admirable conſti- 
tution, they ſhould meet with his determined op- 
poſition. 

The Earl of Radnor expreſſed his happineſs 
at hearing unanimity recommended by the pre- 
ecding ſpeakers. But he was of opinion that 
the addreſs did not convey, is language ade- 
quate to their lordihips feelings and wiſhes, thei 
grateful ſenſe of his Majeſty's goodneſs. He 
therefore moved an amendment, expreſſing in 
terms ſomewhat more ardent and pointed the 
extreme gratitude of their lordſſips, 

Lord Viſcount Stormont acknowledged the 
propricty of the addreſs ; but could not forbear 
tos animadvert on that part of the negociation 
which had appeared through the medium of the 
King's ſpeech. . The miniſters, he ſaid, were 
forming a proviſional treaty with American come 


* Sec Vol. I. p. 474. 
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Excluſive of this prepoſterous and diſgraceful 
conduct, was it not evident, beyond retraction, 
that without any ſtipulation whatever, America 
ſhould be independent, whenſoever France might 
think proper to make peace with us. This 
weak treaty was eſtabliſhed without any equi- 
valent ; and France, Spain, and Holland, might 
continue or conclude the war as they pleated. 
This, however, was not the only objection he 
had to this proviſional treaty. What was to 
become of the wretched American loyaliſts; who, 
having abandoned their fortunes and families, 
and expoſed their lives to continual danger tor 
the fak2 of the mother-country, were now to be 
left a dreadful ſacrifice to the fury of their en- 
raged countrymen ? Such a deſertion would 
bring ſo foul a diſgrace on the annals of Britain, 
as no time would be able to obliterate. Before 


the late change of miniſters, it was aſſerted, that 
perſons were in town authorized by America to- 


treat of peace; but no inquiry had diſcovered 
the truth of this report. The conceſſion of un- 
conditional independence to the colonies, had 
been imputed to the wiſhes of parliament : but 
theſe withes had not appeared; unleſs a reſolu- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons was to be cons 
ſidered as the voice of the legiſlature, Neither 
did he perceive that his Majeſty's ſpeech was 
collected from the ſenſe of parliament, He 
would, however, ſuſpznd his judgment on the 


particulars of the , negotiation, till it was con- 


cluded, | 

Lord Shelburne contradicted the ſuppoſition of 
the noble viſcount, reſpecting the American 
commiſlioners being influenced by French coun- 
cils, He affirmed that their conduct had been 
honourable and candid, and that he had no 


doubt that they would adhere faithfully to their 


"*.% 


engagements. He denied that the treaty grant- 


ed unconditional independence to America; az 


ts it's particular conditions, ſecreſy muſt for the 
preſent be obſerved. An article in the King's 
ſpeech fully anſwered all that the noble Viſcount 
had advanced on this ſubject: ¶ Ioffered to declare 
© them independent whenever terms of peace ſhall 
t be ſettled with Fran.ce* Hence it appeared, 
that the offer was conditional and revotable ; 
for unleſs France agreed to the peace, it was 
void: in which caſe every exertion ſhould be 
made to proſecute the war with ſuch vigour and 
Tucceſs, as would, under the Divine Providence, 
make them ſue for a reconciliation with this 
country. He aſſured the Houſe, that perfect 
unanimity prevailed among his Majeſty's mini- 
ſters.— The noble viſcount, he ſaid, had de- 
nied the aflertion, that the meaſure of Ame- 
rican independence was the ſenſe of parliament: 
it was true that a reſolution: of one Houſe did 


not include the other; but his Majeſty had, 


made that offer, from the ſenſe of parliament, on 
this ſubject, expreſſed at various times. It was, 
notwithſtanding, the prerogative of the crown 
to make peace or war. - His inceſſant endeavours 
to put an end to the accurſed contentions be- 
tween America and Briton having failed, he 
found they could not proceed by other means 
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than an offer of independence; which, repug 
nant as it was to his wiſhes, he owned that he 
had recommended to his ſovereign, No man 
could feel more ſtrongly than himſelf the diſad- 
'antages that muſt flow from this diminution 
of empire; but it was ſingular that thoſe wha 
had cheriſhed the meaſures in which it origi- 
nated, ſhould be the firſt to cenſure the only 
means by which the misfortune could be ren- 
dered the leaft prejudicial to this country, He 
declared himſelf to have always been adverſe to 
the“ different biils which had driven the colonies 
to the preſent fatal termination of the diſpute, 
—A noble Earl (Lord Sandwich) had deter- 
mined to oppoſe any innovation on the conſti- 
tution. If this remark alluded to the queſtion 
of a more equal repreſentation of the people in 
parliament, he declared himſelf of the ſame 
opinion which he had ever held on that ſub- 


ject; it was a point of vaſt importance, and 


he ſhould be happy to hear it fairly diſcuſſed at 
a future period. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, in anſwer to the declara- 
tion of Lord Sheiburne, that the offer of inde- 
pendence had been adviſed by his lordſhip ; re- 
minded him of his total averſion to that offer 
only in June laſt; ſince which time no _circum- 
tance had occurred ſufficient to juſtify this en- 
tire change in his ſentiments. His lordſhip calle 
ed it a bitter pill but he had ſwallowed it. 

Lord Shelburne re- ailerted that his ſentiments 


reſpecting the offer were the ſame now as before 


he made it; that his labours to - procure 
peace by any other means had proved abortive. 
The misfortune could not be charged to him, 
as he had uniformly oppoſed all the violent mea- 
ſures that had reduced us to the ſad neceſſity. 
In particular, the declaratory act was not 
framed by him, which hed been deteſted by 
the Congreſs, and throughout every province 
in America. 

Lord Viſcount Stormont cited a former ex- 
preſſion of Lord Shelburne, © That when the 
© independence of America was granted, the ſun 
© of Britain would ſet for ever.“ The minifter 
was now of a different opinion; the ſun is ſet, 
and all is darkneſs, Lord Shelburne ſhoyld 
have imitated the Spaniſh politics on a ſimflar 
oc aſion: the negotiator on the part of Spain 
of the Munſter treaty, had proved himſelf an 
able politicianz he ſuccecded in preſerving to 
his ſovereign ten of the ſeventeen. provinces 
which had revolted. But the Eritifh negotiators 
at Paris had not preſerved one of the thirteen 
colonies. ni on 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid that the diſ- 
turbances in America were not occalioned by 
the declaratory act, but by it's abuſes in the 
ſucceeding adminiſtration. He noticed the ex- 
pectatlon of Lord Sandwich, that we might 


claim honourable terms of peace, becauſe our 


navy was ſo, reſpectable, and two great officers 
had deſeated the purpoſes of the Houle of Bour- 
bon. For the reſpectable ſtate of the navy he 
hoped his lordſhip would claim no merit; for it 
was a fact, that when he went out of office 
where were not more than eleven ſhips of che ine 
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Kt for ſervice, The unremitting exertions of 
the preſent Lord of the Admiralty had rendered 


© the navy ſo flouriſhing. 


None could be more ready than his grace to 
join in the well- earned praife of Lord Rodney 
and General Eliott 3 but he could not forget 
the honours due to the commander of the fleet 

that relieved the garriſon; which fleet, beſides 

an equipment far ſuperior to any that had ſail- 
ed from England for ſome years paſt, was com- 
manded by ſome of the beſt officers in the ſer- 
vice ; who nobly came forward, when they ſaw 
« board of Admiralty in which they could place 
eonfidence. 

In reply to his lordflrip's reſolves againſt inno- 
vation on the conſtitution, his grace denied 
that to render the parliamentary repreſentation 
more equal was an innovation; for the Houſe 
of Commons, as it was at preſent conſtituted, 


_ Kas a mockery of repreſentasion. 


The Earl of Sandwich ſaid, that General 
Eliott had cauſed the ſiege to be raiſed by de- 
Aroying the Rtoating batteries and gun-boats. As 
1 there being only eleven ſhips of the line when 


de went out of office, he believed there were 


more; but not having his papers about him, he 
d ould not preciſtly determine the number. When 


the queſtion of a more equal repreſentation came 
"Þefore parligment, his grace pföbably would 


not find the argument lie ſo entirely on one fide 
as he ſeemed to think. 

The Duke of Richmond re-afferted that the 
%Sege was not raiſed until the tranſports had 


landed the ſtores, and the fleet had actually re- 
Veved the garrifon. Perhaps it might be ſaid 
that the fiege was not yet raifed, becauſe ſome 
_ Spaniſh troops before Gibraltar had formed a 


"blockade. 
The addrefs, with the amendment, was voted 
Kknanknouſly ; being, as uſual, an eccho of his 
Majeſty's ſpeech. 
DECEMBER IZ. 
Earl Fitzwilliam having remarked that the 


miniſtry held different ſentiments in both Houſes 


teſpecting the proviſional treaty with America; 
that in this Houſe the treaty was declared to 
de conditional, and dependent on the preſent ne- 
-gotiation with France, and in the other, to be 
unconditional and inevocable; he defired that 
miniſtry would for their own credit, and the ſa- 
tisfaQtion of the people, explain our fituation 
with diftinftnefs, For this purpoſe he demand- 


ed whether the independence of America was 
to take place whenever at any future period a 


peace was concluded with France, though the 


_ preſent treaty ſhould break off, or whether it 


depended on the confirmation of the treaty 
dy France. ; 
The Earl of Shelburne ſaid, that in all the 


- "annals of parliament there was no precedent of 
fluch a queſtion being put to a miniſter and an- 
ſwered. No man was leſs ready than himſelf to 


take refuge from queſtions in the forms and or- 
ders of the Houſe; but to enter into the diſcuſ- 


ion propoſed by the noble earl, was unwiſe, un- 


ſafe, and unparliamentary, His office, and 


duty to his King and country; obliged him to krep 


Lex. 


inviolably the ſecrets of his ſovereign; and he 
would keep them with his life. Theſe ſecrets 
were at preſent ſo vaſtly important, that he 
perſuaded himfelt the voice of the Houſe would 
concor with him in pronouncing ſuch diſcuſſion 
highly unjuſtifiable. The ſecrets of the King's 
prerogative were, of all others, the moſt ſacred. 
He would not only reſiſt the queſtion of the no- 
ble earl, but if the Houſe itſelf ſhould in a re- 
gular manner call on him, they ſhould not con- 
ſtrain him to anſwer irt. The time would ſpee- 
dily arrive when the noble earl would have 2 
right to demand the American treaty z and the 
miniſters held themſelves reſponſible to their 
country for the articles it contained. Mean- 
while, he begged the Houſe to recolle& that 
the treaty was ſigned and ſealed; and that whe- 
ther it was good or bad, the production of it on, 
that table could not vary the nfeaſure, or ac- 
commodate it to the wiſhes of their lordſhips. 
He alfo reminded the Houſe that this agreement 
with the Americans had been made in conſe- 
quence of an act of the lait ſeſhon, empower- 
ing his Majefty to conclude the differences be- 
tween this country and America. 

Earl Fitzwilliam declared he had no intention 
to embarraſs miniſters in their proceedings. He 
wiſhed to remove embarraſſment by deftroying 
ambiguity. He defired not to know the ſecrets 
of the king. The whole of his interrogation 
was this: the King's ſpeech mentioned the 
United States'of America, and the ſepara- 
tion of that country from Britain; expreſſions 
that clearly denoted it's independence. Mr. 
Secretary Townſhend's letter to the Lord Mayor, 
alſo granted the fame imperial title to the colo- 
nies. On the other hand, an illuftrious and 
powerful cabinet-counſellor had ſaid that the 
proviſional articles were dependent on the preſent 
negotiation with France, and conſequently on 
that ground American independence was con- 
ditional. 

The Duke of Richmond faid, that in a pub» 
lic converfation, which had very improperly been 
adverted to in the other Houſe, he had given no 
ſuch opinion as was aſcribed to him; he had 
only aſſerted that it was impoſſible to provide in 
any treaty for all contingencies, and that we 
could not ahſo/utely truſt to the efficacy of any 
treaties whatever, Several cafes might occus 
againſt which no human government could pro- 
vide. For inftance, it was an article in all trea- 
ties of peace, that there ſhould be perpetual 
amity between the contracting powers. But 
were there any human means of enforcing this 
precihon ? He mentioned this, to ſhew the ab- 
ſurdity of arguing on a treaty, of which the pro- 
viſions were unknown. He declared that all 
his Majeſty's miniſters were unanimouſly deter- 
mined againſt the American war. 
The Earl of Derby was aſtonifhed that the 
miniſters ſhould call that meafure ſecret whick 
had been publiſhed from the throne, and declared 
in official letters. All that they were now de- 
fired to give, was a plain anſwer to this queſtion, 
© Are the Americans te be iadependent, on 


t not? 
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The Earl of Shelburne thought the argu- 
ments of the two noble earls the moſt curious 
he had ever heard. Theſe noblemen roundly 
aſſerted that it would be perfectly ſafe to diſcloſe 
thoſe circumſtances with which they were totally 
unacquainted: white they who knew them were 
certain that ſuch diſcovery would be pregnant 
with the greateſt miſchief. It was alſo a little 
extraordinary, that thoſe who were ignorant of 
the treaty, perſiſted in declaring it contained no 
ſecrets z whilſt thoſe who were acquainted with 
it's contents, as ſtrenuouſly aſſerted that it did. 
One great uſe in having any thing monarchial 
in our form of government was, that in a mo- 
ment like the prefent the buſineſs of making 
peace might be placed in the hands of one man, 
for the ſake of preſerving the neceſſary ſecreſy. 
Tf it was determined to alter the conttitution, 
the beſt way would be to go to St. James's and 
formally renounce the regal part of it. His 
lordſhip declared, that when he had finiſhed the 
great work, he would ſubmit his conduct firſt to 
his prince, and then to parliament and the peo- 

le. 

Lord Viſcount Townſhend could not ſee why 
Lord Shelburne ſhould aſcribe to the noble earls 
any other than public and manly motives for 
their queſtion, He was clearly of opinion, that 
the ambiguity complained of did exiſt, The 
very name of the agreement alarmed him: it 
was called a proviſional treaty z and the provi- 
fion was, that it depended on the concluſion of 
a treaty with France, by which means America 
became dependent for peace on that power. 

The Earl of Derby ſaid, that there were many 
caſes in which the reſponſibility of miniſters was 
not a ſufficient ſecurity againſt their miſcon- 
duct. For inſtance, if any miniſter ould be 
found wicked or profligate enough to think of 
giving up in a treaty the unconquerable fortreſs 
of Gibraltar, what other protection could the 
kingdom have in fo alarming a moment, than, 
by a previous knowledge of the fact, to have an 
opportunity of preventing it ? 

The Dukes of Richmond, Chandos, and 
Mancheſter, declared, that in ſuch critical ci: - 
cumſtances the noble earl acted like a wiſe and 
prudent miniſter, in refuſing to anſwer queſ- 
tions that were both improper and unparlia- 
mentary. 

The Duke of Richmond declared, that in 
all his tranſactions with the noble earl, he had 
found no variation of ſentiment with reſpect to 
America, nor had he the leaſt reaſon to diſtruſt 
his integrity; and that his principles were un- 
changed, 

Earl Fitzwilliam reminded his grace that the 
noble earl had placed himſelf in his preſent ſi- 
tuation by means not perfectly conſonant to the 
map 2 of thoſe men with whom his grace 

ad, till lately, ever ated. He then taxed his 
lordſhip with arriving at his preſent ſituation by 
the influence of party. 

Lord Shelburne, in the moſt pointed terms, 
diſclaimed the imputation; and profeſſed his 
bole reliance on the confidence of the people. 
He concluded, by recommendipg patience, till 
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— proviſional treaty itſelf ſhould appear on the 
table. 

The Earl of Grantham then moved the 
thanks of the Houſe to General Eliott, which 
were voted unanimouſly. 

DECEMBER 21. 

Read a ſecond time, and committed for Mon- 
day, the malt and land-tax bills. 

Alſo the bill to prevent the ſale of Pritith 
ſhips to the enemy: and the bill for allowing 
the free irnportation of wheat, flour, ryc, and 
all ſorts of grain, at a low duty. 

DECEMBER 23. 

His Majeſty came to the Honſe and gave the 
royal aſſent to the bills that were read and com- 
mitted yeſterday. 

Lord Dudley moved for the thanks of thy 
Houſe to Vice Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, for 
his important ſervices in the Eat Indies; and 
having expreſſed his opinion that to extend the 
vote of thanks to all the officers and ſeamen un- 
der the command of the admiral, contradicted 
the uſage of parliament, and diminithed the va- 
lue of their lordſhip's condeſcenfion, moved, in 
addition, that the thanks be given to Sir Edward 
Hughes ſolely. 

The motion was warmly ſeconded by Lord 
Keppel, and paſſed unanimouſly. 

Lord Walſingham moved the Houſe for 2 
vote of thanks to Sir Eyre Coote, on account 
of his ſucceſsful engagements with Hyder Ally. 
He ſaid, that ever fince the reſtoration, the 
Houle had never voted thanks to any other than 
the commander in chief, except on occaſion of 
the glorious victory atchieved by Lord Rodney, 
April 12, 1782. He therefore, for the ſake of 
obſerving the rules of the Houſe, moved the 
thanks to Sir Eyre Coote, ſolely. ; 

Carried em. con. ä 

Adjourned to January 21. 

| JANUARY 21, 1783. 

Lord Weymouth took the oaths and his ſeat, 

it being his firſt attendance in the Houle for two 
cars. 

: Ordered that the Lord Biſhop of Briſtol do 

preach before the peers on the zoth day of Ja- 

nuary, in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 


DECEMBER 5, 1782. 


HE Commons having returned from the 
Houſe of Peers, the Speaker read a copy 
of the King's ſpeech. 

"Mis Yorke * moved the addreſ® He 
mentioned the melancholy proſpect with which 
the laſt ſeſſion had opened; when the ſurrender 
of another Britiſh army was announced to the 
public; and ſuggeſted, that from ſuch a misfor- 
tune, the loſs of America might naturally bave 
been expected. 

Mr. Bankes ſeconded the motion; and, touch- 
ing on the ſubject of Gibraltar, ſaid, that as the 
Spaniards had found it impregnable, they might 
detach their force to other parts, where it would 
be more ſeverely felt by us. 

Mr, Fox remarked in the ſpeech an inaccuracy 


* 
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receſs of parliament, his Majeſty had loſt no 
time in giving orders for putting an end to the 
war in America; whereas they had in fact been 
iſſued before the receſs, This remark he thought 
due to the character of a deceaſed moſt noble 
friend, (the Marquis of Rockingham) as well as 
to his own, leſt they both might be taxed with 
not-iſtuing the orders till after the receſs. 

The Hon, W. Pitt (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) denied that the ſpeech contained any 
ground for ſuch imputation. 

Mr. Fox adverted to Americaz and was of 
opinion that the miniſtry ſhould grant independ- 
ence to that country without ſtipulating for con- 
ditions, He recommended peace, though for 
ſo ſhort a period as two years, becauſe we pro- 
dably ſhould never have the ſame four powers to 
contend with again, and in the interim we might 
form alliances. He underſtood there were pow- 
ers inclined to aſſiſt this country, now we were 
come to our ſenſes, though they would not join 
us whilſt we were mad. He extolled the conduct 
of Lord Howe before Gibraltar, and warmly re- 
probated the attempts made to traduce his cha- 
rafter. One great cauſe of that commander's 
ſucceſs, was the vigour of the preſent naval ad- 
miniſtration. Such was the miſerable tate of 
the navy when he came into office, that it was 
too mean for deſcription. He admired the vo- 
luntary and Jiberal contributions to government 
by individuals, but proteſted againſt their lega- 
lity, 

Commodore Johnſtone aſcribed to Mr. Fox the 
Independence of America, which would, he ſaid, 
be the ruin of our Welt India iſlands. He ſpoke 
with admiration of the gallant defender of Gib- 
raltar, but wicheld his panegyric from the noble 
lord who had relieved it. He averred that the 
van of our fleet had at leaſt apprared to avoid an 
engagement with the enemy. He denied that 
we were victorious on that occaſion, and greatly 
preferred Lord Rodney to Lord Howe. 

Captain Keith Stewart ſaid, that if all the 
traniports did not get into Gibraltar ſo ſoon as 
they might, it was the fault of the maſters who 
had diſobeyed his lordſhip'; orders. 

Commodore Johnſtone replied, that he had 
not made this a charge againſt the noble lord; 
and repeated his accuſation. 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend highly extolled 
Lord Hove, and hinted that Commodore John- 
ſtone was envious of his reputation. 

Lord North was deſirous that the Houſe ſhould 
immediately preſent an addreſs to the King, de- 
claring their readineſs to ſupport his Majeſty in 
the preſent war, unleſs an eligible peace could 
be obtained. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, that the greateſt eu- 
logium on the preſent cabinet might be deduced 
from the eagerneſs of Mr. Fox to put in his claim 
for part of the merit of it's proceedings. 

Mr. Burke accuſed Lord Shelburne with hav- 
ing, in the King's ſpeech, laid on parliament the 
blame of granting America independence. 

The addreſs, fimilar to that preſented by the 
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Houſe of Lords, was yoted unanimouſly, 
cee . Dune 
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DECEMBER 6. , 


Mr. Minchin roſe, and exclaimed again{ the 
cenſures paſſed yeſterday by Commodore Jolin- 


ſtone on the conduct of Lord Howe, In contra- 
diction to which, he adduced certain expreſſions 
of admiration uſed by General Eliott, whilſt he 
viewed from his garriſon the manceuvres of that 
commander. That the Britiſh flag ſhould be tar- 
niſhed in ſuch hands, was incredible. He was 
ſurprized that ſuch an imputation ſhould proceed 
from the commodore, whoſe own conduct at 
Port-Praya, was, he underſtood, to come ſhortly 
before another tribunal. 

Commodore Johnſtone anſwered, that he had 
applicd for a court-martial, but could not obtain 
it, He repeated and inſiſted on the truth of his 
aſſertion reſpecting Lord Howe; which, not even 
an officer in his lordſhip's fleet (Captain Keith 
Stewart) had been able to contradict. The teſ- 
timony of General Eliott could have no weight 
on this occaſion ; for the circuraſtance which that 
gallant commander had ſo honourably mention- 
ed, was antecedent to that which was now con- 
tended to have diſgraced our flag, and happened 
out of the general's fight. *' 

Mr. Secretary 'Townſhend declared, that the 
conduct of Lord Howe was applauded by all 
mankind, eſpecially by Sir Roger Curtis; an 
officer whoſe judgment was fully adequate to the 
deciſion. His lordſhip had faced 46 fail of the 
line with 34; but his fleet lying to leeward, he 
could not bring the enemy to action, it they choſe 
to decline it. The honourable member had 
thought proper to cenſure the conduct of the 
noble lord in a former campaign and had in that 
Houſe promulged his curious doctrine of attack - 
ing ſhips of the line with frigates 3 but his lord- 
ſhip was then preſent to defend himſelf, and to 
expoſe the futility of ſuch doctrine. 

Commodore Johnſtone inſiſted, that Lord 
Howe's letter did not aſſert that the enemy had 
46 fail F but in the line. What inducement 
could the eremy have to haul their wind, when 
the Britiſh fleet put before it? He did not ſay 
that Lord Howe bore away for the purpoſe of 
avoiding an engagement; but certainly, betore 
hie could gain the wind, the enemy brought him 
to action. As to his doctrine of frigates, he 
ſubmitted it to the judgment of any profeſſional 
man, and even to Commodore Keith Stewart. 
To charge him with envy was a bad way to de- 
fend Lord Howe, But he again defied any na- 
val officer to contradict his aſſertions. 

aptain John Luttrell charged an honourable 
member (Mr. Fox) with having yeſterday miſ- 
repreſented the ſtate of the navy. It could not 
be in ſo wretched a ſituation when that gentle- 
man came into office, and by the preſent time, 
only five months after, be in a moſt flouriſhing 
condition. Our recent brilliant victories were 
obtained in fleets equipped by the Earl of Sand- 
wich; from the conſequences of whoſe meritori- 
ous exertions the honourable member was un- 
juſtly deſirous of detracting, to confer the credit 
on the preſent adminiſtration. 


Mr. Fox complained of this attack, =, he 


id was extremely ill-judged, fince he had been 
e perſon who had brought the ſtate of the navy 
Pefore the Houle, when no leſs than 217 mem- 
Pers, ſome of them eminent naval characters, di- 


. with him; a ſure proof that he had not 


ilrepreſented the ſubject. He declared he had 
Sever been a friend to the independence of Ame- 
Fica; but had preſled it as a fiſt ſtep towards 
peace. a 
Mir. Hammet reprobated the language of de- 
pondency he had, heard on the preceding day. 
We had beat the French in the Weſt Indies, 
paffled them in the Eaſt, and diſgraced them 
throughout Europe. He was perſuaded, that ra- 
ther than ſubmit to the ceſſion of Gibraltar, 
Fnoland would. carry on the war for ten years, 
and ſvend two hundred millions more; which, in 
a juſt cauſe, he had no doubt of railing. To 
talk in a ſtrain of deipondence was not the way 
to obtain the beſt terms of pacification. 
Mr. Burke attempted to ridicule that part of 
the King's ſpeech, in which his Majeſty prayed 
to Almighty God againſt the evils that would 
probably reſult from the diſmemberment of 
Americaz and termed it cant and hypocriſy. 
Sir James Lowther's contributions to govern- 
ment, and the county ſubſcriptions, were illegal 
and ablurd. Adminiſtration had the ſemblance 
of going round the country with a begging- box, 
as if it were poiſible to ſubſiſt by ſuch paltry and 
ſcandalous means. Finally, he entitled the King's 
ſpeech a compound of hypocriſy and ſelf-contra- 
diction. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt very ſeverely reprehended 
Mr. Burk for his levity. No good mind could 
read that ſolemn part of the King's ſpeech with- 
SEX out Aeriouſnels and veneration. It depicted in 
= colours the moſt ſtriking, his Majeity's patriotic 
zeal, and merited the admiration of all his ſub- 
jects. 
The addreſs was read a ſecond time. 
DECEMBER 10. 
The Hon, William Cornwallis, captain in the 
navy, and brother to Earl Cornwallis, took the 
| oatis and his feat for Rye in Suffolk. 
\ Mr. Rolle, having underſtood that the mini- 
ſters did not intend to propoſe a vote of thanks to 
General Eliott and Lord Howe, declared that he 
would himſelf make a motion for that purpoſe. 
Mr. Burke gave notice, that he meant to 
move the Houſe for leave ts bring in three bills : 
1it, For the ſale of the foreſt and crown-lands ; 
2d. For regulating the principality of Wales, and 
the county palatine of Cheſter 3 3d. For regu- 
lating the duchy of Lancaſter, l 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt obſerved, that the mini- 
ſters were at that very time proſecuting the en- 
quiry alluded to. ; 
Mr. Burke claimed the honour of having pro- 
poſed theſe ideas of reformation; and accuſed 
the miniſtry of endeavouring to deprive him of 
it, | 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt diſclaimed the imputation. 
He gave the honourable gentleman full credit 
for his bill of reform. But as it had been coun- 
tenanced by gentlemen now in adminiftration, it 
could mot be ſuſpected that they intended to ar- 
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rogate all the merit to themſelves, in prejudice to 
Mr. Burke, 
DECEMBER 11. 

Mr. Fox, and Commodore Johnſtone, having 
in vain endeavoured to. diſcover from the infor- 
mation of Mr. Secretary Townſhend, the par- 
ticulars of the proviſional , treaty, the Houſe 
went into a Committee of Supply; when Mr. 
Orde having taken the chair, Mr. Brett moved 
that 110,000 ſeamen be employed for che. year 
1783. 

Captain John Luttrell produced a minute ta- 
ken in the laſt ſpring from a ſpeech of Mr. Fox, 
in which he repreſented the ſtate of the Britiſh 
navy as too contemptible to be named. The 
Houſe, he ſaid, muſt, after the late victories 
be convinced, that the honourable membeg 
had been guilty of flagrant miſrepreſentation. 

Mr. Fox denied that he had in the ſprivg de- 
ſcribed our fleets in the Weſt Indies in ſo humi- 
liating a light, He Qtill maintained that our 
naval ſtrength in Europe was far interior at that 
time to the combined power of our enemies. 

Lord North, from the recolleCtion of his own 
former ſituation, declared his compaſſion for Mr. 


Secretary Townſhend, who was baited with 


queſtions of ſtate which his Lordſhip ſaid were 
improper to be anſwered; and hoped that the 
cuſtom of embarraſſing miniſters with interroga- 
tions of ſuch ſecreſy and importance, would no 
longer be encouraged, He concurred in the vote 
for ſeamen. . | 

Sir Charles Turner declared, that the language 
of miniſters on the proviſional treaty was unin- 
telligible. He would refuſe his aſſent to all ſup- 
ply, till he ſhould be poſitively aſſured that the 
American war was for ever terminated, 

ihe motion was agreed to with the ſingle ne- 
gative of Sir Charles, 

DECEMBER 12. 

r. Newnham, Lord Mayor of London, hav- 
ing tated the diſtreſs of the metropolis, on ac- 
count of the high price cf corn, moved, © that a 
Committee of the Houle fit on the 16th inſtant, 
to take into confideration the repeal of an act 
paſſed in the 2 iſt year of the preſent reign, that 
reſtrained the importaticn of foreign corn. 

Put, and carried. 

Report of the vote for ſeamen, read a firſt and 
ſecond time. 

Ceneral Conway, commander in chief, after 
conferring the higheſt encomiums on General 
Eliott, moved, * that the thanks of this Houſe 
be given to General Eliott, for his gallant de- 
tence of Gibraltar.” 

Lord Mulgrave, with a peculiar zeal of ex- 
preſſion, ſeconded the motion. 

A number of members having expreſſed their 
admiraticn of the yeneral's exertions, the mo- 
tion paſſed unanimoully. 

General Conway, after ſimilar compliments to 
Lord Howe, moved, that the thanks of the 
Houſe be given to the Right Hon. Lord Viſ- 
count Howe, for his important ſervices in the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, and by his gallant and able ma- 
neuvres of the fleet under his command, againit 
a ſuperior fleet of the enemy. 
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The motion was put, and carried; with the 
Ungle negative of Governor Johnſtone. 

General Conway again roſe to move, © that 
the thanks of the Houſe be given to Lieut. Gen. 
Boyd, lieutenant governor of Gibraltar; to Ge- 
neral Green, of the engineers, to Sir Roger Cur- 
tie, captain in the navy, and to the officers, ſol- 
diers, and ſeamen of the gatriſon; which was 


- warmly oppoſed by General Roſs ; who ſaid, 


that documents had ſome years ago been laid 
before Lord Amherſt, which rendered neceſſary 
an enquiry into the conduct of Lieut. General 
Boyd. Several members, however, ſtrongly de- 
fended the general; and the motion was put, and 
carried nem. con. 

a DECEMBER 13. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, * that 48. in the 

und be laid on all lands and penhons.” 

Put, and carried. 

The malt-duty was then moved and carried. 
DECEMBER 14, 

Ordered a new writ for Ediaburghſhire, in the 
room of Henry Dundas, Eſq. appointed trea- 
ſurer of the navy. * 

The Speaker then preſented to the Houſe a 
letter he had received from Sir Roger Curtis, 
expreſſive of his gratitude in conſequence of their 
vote of thanks for his bravery in the defence of 
Gibraltar, 
DECZMBER 16, 

Ordered a new writ tor Abingdon, in the room 
of Mr. Mayor, who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, 

The Lord Advocate moved, that the India 

Company do lay before the Houſe copies of all 
their proceedings relating to the recal of Warren 
Haſtings, Eſq. governor-general of Bengal.” 
Carried. 
Mr. Burke moved, that all the letters from 
the governor-general and council of Bengal, be 
Jaid befoſe th: Houſe; except ſuch as the Com- 
mittee of Secreſy ſhall judge dangerous. Car- 
ried. 

The Lord Mayor made his motions for the 
importation of corn. The Committee reported 
the following reſolutions : That it is the opi- 
nion of this Committee that wheat, wheat-flour, 
rye, rye-flour, barley, and all ſorts of corn and 
grain, be permitted to be imported on the low 
duty, for a time to be limited. That the im- 

ortation of wheat, wheat-flour, &c. in neutral 
ſhips or veſſels be permitted, for a time to be 
limited,” 

Read a firſt and ſecond time, and a bill or- 
dered. 

DECEMBER 17. 

Lord Mulgrave moved the thanks of the 
Houfe to Vice Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 
K. B. for the ſervices pet formed by the ſquadron 
under his command in the Eaſt Indies, on the 
27th day of February, and 12th of April, 1782. 

The | Pri of Graham ſeconded the ma- 
tion; and it was carried unanimouſly. ' 

Lord Newhaven moved the thanks of the 


Houſe to Commodore Richard King, the cap- 


tains, officers, and ſeamen under his command, 
for their ſhare in thoſe ſeryices under the com- 


[Jan 


mand, of Sir Edward Hughes. Carried news 
con. 

Colonel Pennington moved the thanks of the 
Houſe to General Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. for his 
indefatigable exertions in the Carnatic. 

7 toz notwithſtanding it appeared to be 


the ſenſe of the Houſe, that in future the thanks 
ſhould be voted only to the commander in chief. 

Adjourned to January 21. 

JANUARY 21, 1783. 

New writs were moved for Coventry, Lincoln, 
and Newark, in the room of Edward Roe Yea, 
Eſq. Sir Thomas Clarges, Bart. and Lord G. 
Sutton, who died in the receſs. ; 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland was then 
again ſworn in member for Edinburghthire. 

The ſerjeant at arms informed the Houſe, 
that Thomas Lewin, Eſq. ſecretary to Mr. 
Whitehill, (formerly one of the council of Ma- 
dras) who, by an order of the laſt ſeſſion was 
directed to be taken into cuſtody, had that morn 
ing oftered to ſurrender himſelf. 

The Lord Advocate having tated, that Mr. 
Lewin had abſconded from an order of attend- 
ance iſſued by the Houſe, moved, * that Tho- 
mas Lewin, Eſq. be taken into the cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant at arms. Ordered, 

JANUARY 22, 

Reginald Pole Carew, Eſq. took the oaths 
and his ſeat for Penryn. 

A new writ was moved for Launceſton, in the 
room of Thomas Bowlby, Eſq. 

A Committee on the expiring laws was ap- 
pointed to report to the Houſe thoſe which were 
nearly expired. 

The chaplain was then ordered to preach be- 
fore the Houſe on the 3oth inſt. 

Mr. Dempſter produced a petition from John 
Whitehiil, Eſq. ſtating that he had returned to 
this kingdom, to ſubmit himſelf to the juſtice of 
parliament z and praying leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal ſo much of the act paſſed, as inflicts 
the penalty of total forfeiture for not ſurrender- 
ing within the time limited by the act. He 
then moved, that the petition be referred to a 
Committee for their examination and report.“ 
Agreed to, | 

Lord Surrey produced a petition from Samuel 
Petrie, Eſq. petitioner for Cricklade ; ſetting 
forth that he had a few days fince been taken 
in execution; and, apprehending that the pri- 
vileges of the Houſe had been violated, prayed 
the Houſe to take the ſame into conſideration. 
His Lordſhip then moved, that a Committee 
be appointed to examine the ſaid complaints,” 
Agreed to, 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend informed the Houſe, 
that it was become neceſſary for the Houle to 
prevent the poſſibility of any farther doubts be- 
zug entertained reſpecting the true meaning of 
the Britiſh parliament, in their proceedings of 
laſt ſeſſion towards Ireland, and to give the lat- 
ter country that full and compleat ſatisfaction, 
which alone could render permanent the harmony 


that ought to ſubſiſt between the two kingdoms, 


He therefore moved, * that leave be given to 
bring in a bill for removing and preventing all 
| | doubly 
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1783. 
doubts which have ariſen, or might ariſe, con- 
eerning the excluſive rights of the parliament 
and courts of Ireland, in matters of legiſlation 
and judicature; and for preventing any writ of 
error or appeal from any of his Majeſty's courts 
in that kingdom from being received, heard, and 
adjudged, in any of his Majeſty's courts in Great 
Britain.” 

Mr. Grenville ſeconded the-motion, and re- 
joiced that government had taken up the buſi- 
neſs in fo handſome a manner. He meant not 
to avow that this country had, for a number of 
years paſt, exerciſed a right that ſhe had not; 


- England would be as averſe to making ſuch an 


humiliating declaration as Ireland to demanding 
it. He therefore only wiſhed that the claims of 
Ireland were ſubſtantiated agreeably to both 
countries. 'The repeal of the 6th of George the 
firſt had been found not fo compleat in effect as 
was expected. It therefore became neceſſary 
for us to give that country an Indi{putable pledge 
of the guod faith of parliament with regard to 
their meaning laſt year. He demonſtrated that 
the intereſts ot both countries were inſeparable, 
and their proſperity and adverſity dependent on 
each other. 

Mr, Eden diſapproved the alacrity of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament in granting the ſuppoſed de- 
mands of Ireland, which he ſaid were not the 
ſenſe of that kingdom, but the rumours of 
pamphlets and newſpapers. The propoſed con- 
ceſſions could not be made with a perfectly good 
grace, unleſs a peace were in certain progreſs, 
Such an event would deſtroy the ungenerous no- 
non which prevailed, that Ireland owed theſe 
repeated attentions to the embarraſſments of 
England ; whereas he was of opinion that Ire- 


land would never be formidable till he had 


quitted politics and applied herſelf to commerce. 
He diſapproved the alteration of Poyning's 
Law, by which all power of correcting Iriſh bills 
in either council was aboliſhed, and a probabi- 


lity admitted of the two countries paſſing bills 


adverſe to each other. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick obſerved that the cuſtom of 
appeal to the Engliſh courts of judicature had no 
relation to the 6th of George the firſt, but was 
eocval with the conflitution of Ireland. The 
miniſters had involved the ſubject in obſcurity. 
The Engliſh courts were obliged, by law, to re- 
geive a writ of error from Ireland, though all 
their proccedings on ſuch writ were rendered nu- 


gatory in that country, by an act of the Iriſh 
parliament. 


He doubted the reality of the diſ- 
contents on account of Which the motion had 
been made. The repeal of the 6th of George 
te firſt had been conſidered by the then go- 
vernment of Ireland as a compleat ſurrender of 
our rights of legiſlation for that country. 

Lord Beauchamp remarked, that by a recent 


determination in the court of king's bench, it 


was evident that the independence of Ireland 
was not fully eſtabliſhed; and that without an 
act of parhament, that determination might be- 
come the fubje& of an appeal to the Houſe of 
Lords, which ſtill maintained it's controul over 


Qe-Irith courts, He faid, that the Iriſh act, 


them. 
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which would in future prevent the record of any 
judicial proceeding from being ſent to England, 
was inſufficient to reſtrain a ſuitor from apply- 
ing for a writ of error, which, in it's iſſue, 
would bring the jurifdiQion of the Britiſh- court 
into the moſt aukward predicament. The con- 
ceſſions made to Ireland were not eſtabliſhed till 
they were recognized by parliament z without 
whoſe eoncurrenee any future adminiſtration 
might, on a difierence of judgment, reſume 
Gentlemen muſt recollect that notice 
had been given of a bill intended to be propoſed 
in the Houſe of Lords, for confirming the Bri- 
tiſh right to external legiſlation for Ireland. 
Hence doubts muſt naturally prevail, if on one 
fide ſuch intentions were known to exiſt, and on 
the other, if the firſt authorities in Ireland had 
declared that ſuch attempts were not yet ren- 
dered impoflible by any act of the Engliſh par- 
liament. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, it had been argued that the 
parliamentary conceſſions of the laſt year wete 
incompleat, and required addition. He denied 
the fact, and maintained that the repeal of the 
6th of George the firſt was an effeQtual aban- 
donment of the Engliſh right of legiſlation and 
judicature over Ireland. As ſuch it was accept- 
ed by the Iriſh government, and had given ge- 
nerat ſatisfaction, He cautioned miniſters againſt 
liſtening to reports of diſcontents that had no 
exiſtence, It could not be expected that any 
meaſures, however good, could give ſatisfaction 
to every individual. If miniſtry hoped thus, 
they would never finiſh their buſineſs with Tre- 
land: reſpecting which, it was become neceſſary 
to ſtop at ſome point, which ſhould be the ne 
Plus ultra of eonceſliion. That ſtand ſhould be 
made, where equity and juſtice had already 
placed it. He ſpoke not as a foe to Irelahd ; 
for he declared that if we were in the moſt flou- 
riſhing ſituation, he ſhould think it better to 
give Ireland independence, if ſhe wiſhed it, than 
to maintain her dependence by the ſword. He 
ſaid, that himſelf, and his former colleagues in 
office, had taken the only effectual method to 
ſatisfy Ireland effeQually. They adviſed the 
repeal of the 6th of George the firſt, and he 
had authority to ſay that it gave full ſatisfaction. 
Had it not done fo, the bill now moved for 
would not effect it. If Ireland could not con- 
fide in the meaning of the Britiſh parliament 
when they repealed the 6th of George the firſt, 
how would that country be ſatisfied by a few 
words inſerted in the preamble of another bill? 
He concluded with adviſing the miniſtry to 
grant no more favour to Ireland; and ſaid, he 


thould not oppoſe the bill, although he by no 


means approved of it. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt reminded the Houſe, 
that whatever had been ſaid about the bill pro- 
poſed, not the leaſt objection had been made to 


the preſent motion; which, as far as had ap- 


peared, was ſubſtantially and unanimouſly ap- 
proved, It was at preſent impoſſible” to anſwer 
objectlons to the bill, or to enter into diſcuſſions 
on it. Neither the enacting clauſes nor preary- 
ble were yet Knowin The framing of th's vill 
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required much caution. He thought that the 
voluntary introduction of a bill, to remove all 
poſſible doubts and diſputes, was not only a mea- 
ſure that contained ſome degree of magnanimity, 
but an incontrovertible proof that adminitira - 


[ Jan, 


tion meant to preſerve with Ireland, a-ſincere, a 
juſt, and ſyſtematic line of conduct, on this 
important occaſion, 

The motion was then ordered unanimouſly z 
and ditections were given to bring in the bill. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 


JANUARY 


EL POM has a month, in the annals of 


& ) the preſent generation, preſented ſo change- 
ful a ſcene of ſpeculation and national anxiety. 
The rumour of one day has been regularly 


contradicted by the next; meſſenger after meſ- 
ſenger has been perpetually travelling between 


London and Verſailles; and the diurnal fabri- 


.cators of news, obliged at any rate to gratify 


the eager curioſity of their readers, whilf they 
acknowledged the remarkable ſecreſy of the ca- 
binet, have never failed to publiſh, from un- 
doubted authority, an exact detail of it's moſt 


- Intereſting tranſactions. Through the cloud, 
however, that has ſo long enveloped the politi- 


_cal hemiſphere, the mighty ſecret has at length 
burſt forth; the Preliminaries of a Peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the Houſe of Bourbon, 


And the Proviſional Articles with, America, hay- 
ing on the 27th inſtant been preſented to both 
Houſes of Parliament, We ſhall lay them at 


full length before our readers, as publithed by au- 
thority. ; | 


(Co .P v. 


TRANSLATION OF THE PRELIMINARY 
ARTICLES OF PEACE, BETWEEN 
| MIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY, 
f AND 
THE MOST CHRISTIAN KING, 


SIGNED AT VERSATLLSS, THE” TWEN= 
TIE TA OF JANUARY 1783. 


In the name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 


Tux King of Great Britain, and the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, equally animated with a deſire 
of putting an end to the calamities of a de- 
ſtructive war, and of re-eſtabliſhing union and 

ood ynderſtanding between them, as neceſſary 
or the good of mankind in general, as for that 
of their r:\peftive kingdoms, ſtates, and ſub- 
jects, have named for this purpoſe, viz, on the 
art of his Britannic Majeſty, Mr. Alleyne 
Fitz. Herbert, miniſter plenipotentiaxy of his 


aid Majeſty, the King of Great Britain; and 


on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
Charles Gravier Comte De Vergennes, coun- 
Cillor in all his councils, commander of his or- 


ders, councillor of ſtate, miniſter and ſecretary 
of ſtate, and of the commands and finances of 


His ſaid Majeſty for the department of foreign 


affairs; who, after having duly communicated . 


"to each other their full powers in good form, 


1783. 


have agreed on the following preliminary arti# 
cles, 

Art, I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be 
ſigned. and ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be 
re-eſtabliſhed between his Britannic Majefty and 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, their kingdoms, 
ſtates, and ſubjects, by ſea and by land, in all 
parts of the world: orders ſhalt be ſent to the 
armies and ſquadrons, as well as to the ſubjects 
of the two powers, to ſtop all hoſtilities, and to 
live in the moſt perſect union, forgetting what 


is pafled, of which their ſovereigns give them the 


order and example; and for the execution of 
this article, ſea-paſſes ſhall be given on each 
fide for the ſhips which. ſhall be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the 


Taid powers. 


Art. II. His Majeſty the King of Great 
Britain ſhall preſerve in full right the iſland of 
Newfoundland, and the adjacent iſlagds, in the 
ſame manner as the whole was ceded to him by 
the 13th article of the treaty of Utrecht, ſave 
the exceptions which ſhall be ſtipulated by the 
th article of the preſent treaty, 

Art. III. His Moſt Chriftian Majeſty, in or- 


der to. prevent quarrels which have | hitherto 


ariſen between the two nations of England and 
France, renounces the .right of fiſhing, which 
belongs to him by virtue of the ſaid article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, from Cape Bonaviſta 
to Cape St. John, ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt 
of Newfoundland, in about 50 degrees of north 


_ latitude; whereby the French fiſhery ſhall com- 
' mence at the ſaid Cape St. John, ſhall go round 


by the north, and, going down the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſhall have 


for boundary the place called Cape Raye, fitu- 


ated in 47 degrees 7 minutes latitude. 
Art. IV. The French fiſberrgen ſhall enjoy 
the ſiſhery aſſigned them by the foregoing article, 


as they have a right to enjoy it by virtue of the 


treaty of Utrecht. 

Art. V. His Britannic Majeſty will cede in 
full right to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. - 

Art, VI, With regard to the right of fiſhjng 


in the gulph of St. Laurence, the French ſhall 


continue to enjoy it conformably to the fifth ar- 

ticle of the treaty of Paris. * 
Art. VII. The King of Great Britain ſhall 

reſtore to France the iſland of St. Lucia, and 


. ſhall cede and guaranty to, her that of Tobago. 


Art. VIII. The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall 


refiors 30 Grgat Pritain the Iſlands of Grepafia, 
| an 
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and the Grenadines, St. Vincent's, Dominica, 
St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat; and 
the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands conquered by 
the arms of Great Britain, and by thoſe of 
France, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition 
in which they were when the conqueſt of them 
was made; provided that the term of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the time of the 
ratification of the Definitive Treaty, ſhall be 
granted to the reſpective ſubjects of the Crowns 
of Great Britaia and France, who may have 
ſettled in the ſaid iſlands, and in other places 
which ſhall be reſtored. by the Definitive Treaty, 
to ſell their eſtates, recover their debts, and to 
tranſport their effects, and retire without being 
reſtrained on account of their religion, or on any 
other whatſoever, except in caſes of debt, or of 
criminal proſecutions, 


Art. IX. The King of Great Britain ſhall 


. cede and guaranty in full right to his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty, the River of Senegal, and it's 
dependencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor, 
Galam, Arguin, and Portendic ; his Britannic 
Majeſty ſhall reſtore likewiſe the iſland of Go- 
ree, which ſhall be given up in the condition in 
which it was. when the Britiſh arms took poſleſ- 
ſion of it. 

Art. X. The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall, 
on his ſide, guaranty to his Majeſty the King 
of Great Britain, the poſſeſſion of Fort James, 
and of the River Gambia, 

Art. XI. In order to prevent all diſcuſſion in 
that part of the world, the two courts ſhall agree, 
either by the Definitive Treaty, or by a ſeparate 
act, upon the boundaries to be fixed to their re- 
ſpective poſſeſſions. The gum trade ſhall be car- 
ried on in future, as the Engliſh and French na- 
tions carried it on before the year 1755 

Art. XII. In regard to the reſt 60 the coaſts 
of Africa, the ſubjects of both powers ſhall con- 
tinue to frequent them, according to the cuſtom 
which has prevailed hitherto. 

Art. XIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty all the efta- 
bliſhments which belonged to him at the com- 
mencement of the preſent war on the coaft of 
Orixa, and in Bengal, with liberty to ſurround 
Chandernagor with a ditch for draining che wa- 
ters; and his Britannic Majeſty engages to take 
ſuch meaſures as may be in his power, for ſecu- 
ring to the ſubjects of France in that part of In- 
dia, as alſo on the coaſts of Qrixa, Coromandel, 
and Malabar, a late, free, and independent 
trade, ſuch as was carried on by the late French 
Eaſt India Company, whether it be carried on 
by them as individuals, or as a company. 

Art, XIV. Pondicherry, as well as Karical, 
ſhall likewiſe be reſtored and guarantied to France; 
and his Britannic Majeſty ſhall procure to ſerve 
as a dependency round Pondicherry, the two diſ- 
trits of Valangur and Bahour; and as a de- 


. pendency round Karical, the four contiguou 


magans. 3 
Art. XV. France ſhall again enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mahé, and of the comptoix at Surat; 


and the French ſhall carry on commercc in tlie 
Vo L. . : X . þ 
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2 of India, conformably to the principles laid 
own in the thirteenth article of this treaty. 

Art. XVI. In caſe France has allies in In- 
dia, they ſhall be invited, as well as thoſe of 
Great Britain, to accede to the preſent pacifl- 
cation; and for that purpoſe, a term of four 
months, to be computed from the day on 
which the propoſal ſhall be made to them, ſhall 
be allowed them to make their deciſion z and 
in Caſe of refuſal on their part, theit Britan- 
nic and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties agree not to 
give them any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, 
againſt the Britiſh or French poſſeſſions, or 
againſt the ancient poſſeſſions of their reſpec- 
tive allies; and their ſaid Majeſties ſhall offer 
them their good offices towards a mutual ac- 
commodation between them. 

Art. XVII. The King of Great Britain, 
deſirous of giving his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty 
a ſincere proof of reconciliation and friendſhip, 
and of contributing to..the ſolidity of the 
peace which is on the point of being re- eſtab- 
liſhed, will conſent to the abrogation and ſup- 
preffion of all the articles relative to Dunkirk, 
from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht 
in 1713, inclufively, to this time. 

Art, XVIII. By the Definitive Treaty, all 


thoſe which have exiſted till now between the 


two high contracting parties, and which ſhall 
not have been derogated from, either by the 
ſaid treaty, or by the preſent Preliminary Trea- 
ty, ſhall be renewed and confirmed; and the 
two courts ſhall name commiſſioners to enquire 
into the ſtate of commerce between the two 
nations, in order to agree upon new arrange- 
ments of trade, on the footing of reciprocity 
and mutual convenience, The ſaid two courts 
ſhall together amicably fix a competent tern 
for the duration of that buſineſs, 

Art. XIX. All the countries and territo- 
ries which may have been or which may be 
conquered, in any part of the world whatfg- 
ever, by the arms of his Britzianic Majeſty, or 
by thoſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and 
which are not included in the preſent articles, 
ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and with- 
out requiring compenſation, 

Art. XX. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a 
fixed epoch for the reſtitutions and the evacu- 
ations to be made by each of the high con- 
tracting parties, it is agreed, that the King of 
Great Britain ſhall cauſe to be evacuated the 
iſlands of St, Pierre and Miquelon, thrge 


months after the ratification of the Definitive 


Treaty, or ſooger if it can be done; St. Ld- 
cia in the Weſt Indies aud Goree, in Afri- 
ca, three months after the ratiacation of the 
Definitive Treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 
The King of Great Britain, ſhall, in like 
manner, af the end of three months after the 
ratification of the Definitive Treaty, or ſooner 
if it can he done, enter again into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the iſlands of Grenada, the . 
dines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſto- 
her's,, Nevis, and Montierrat, 
France ſhall be hut into polleſſion of the towns 
; K and 
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and comptoirs which are reſtored to her in the 
Eaft Indies, and of the territories which are 
procured for her, to ſerve as dependencies 
round Pondicherry and round Karical, fix 
months after the ratification of the Definitive 
Treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 

France ſhall, at the end of the ſame term of 
fix months, reſtore the towns and territories 
which her arms may have taken from the 
Engliſh, or their allies, in the Eaſt Indies. 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary or- 
ders ſhall be ſent by each of the high contract- 
ing parties, with reciprocal paſſports for the 
ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately af- 
ter the ratification of the Definitive Treaty. 
Art. XXI. The priſoners made reſpect- 
ively by the arms of his Britannic Majeſty, 
and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, by land and 
by ſea, ſhall be reſtored reciprocally and bend 
fide, immediately after the ratification of the 
Definitive Treaty, without ranſom, and on pay- 
ing the debts they may have contracted during 
their captivity ; and each crown ſhall reſpect- 
jvely reimburſe the ſums which ſhall have been 
advanced for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance 
of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the 
country where they ſhall have been detained, 
according to the receipts and atteſted accounts, 
and other authentic titles, which ſhall be pro- 
duced on each fide, | 

Art. XXII. In order to prevent all cauſes 

of complaint and diſpute which may ariſe on 
account of prizes which may be made at ſea 
after the figning of theſe Preliminary Articles, 
It is reciprocally agreed, that the veſſels and 
effects which may be taken in the channel, 
and in the north ſeas, after the ſpace of twelve 
days, to be computed from the ratification of 
the preſent Preliminary Articles, ſhall be re- 
ſtored on each ſide. 
That the term ſhall be one month from the 
channel, and the north ſeas, as far as the Ca- 
nary Iſlands, inclufively, whether in the Ocean 
er in the Mediterranean. Two months from 
the ſaid Canary Iſlands, as far as the Equi- 
noctial Line, or Equator. And laſtly, five 
months in all other parts of the world, with- 
out any exception, or any other more particu- 
lar deſcription of time and place. 

Art. XXIII. The ratifications of the pre- 
ſent Preliminary Articles ſhall be expedited in 
good and due form, and exchanged in the ſpace 

of one month, or ſooner if it can be done, to 
be computed from the day of the ſignature of 
the preſent articles. 


In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten - 


miniſters plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majeſty, and of his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, by virtue of our reſpective full pow- 
ers, have ſigned the preſent Preliminary 
Articles, and have cauſed the ſeals of our 
arms to be put thereto. 


Done at Verſailles the acth day of January 


1783. 


 ALLzYNEFitz-HEeRBERT. (L. S.) 
GRAVIER DE VERGANNES. (L. S.) 


Lax. 


TRANSLATION OF THE PRELIMINARY AR= 
TICLES OF PEACE, BETWEEN HIS AI- 
TANNIC MAJESTY AND THE KING or 
SPAIN, SIGNED AT VERSAILLES THE 
TWENTIETH DAY OF JANVARY 1783. 


In the name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 

Tux King of Great Britain and the King of 
Spain, equally animated with a deſire of putting 
an end to the calamities of a deſtructive war, and 
of re-eſtabliſhing union and good underſtanding 
between them, as neceflary for the good of man- 
kind in general, as for that of their reſpective 
kingdoms, ſtates, and ſubjects, have named for 
this purpoſe, viz. on the part of his Majeſty the 
King of Great Britain, Mr. Alleyne Fitz-Her- 
bert, miniſter plenipotentiary of his ſaid Maje- 
ty; and on the part of his Majeſty the King of 
Spain, Don Peter Paul Abarca de Bolea Ximenes 
D*Urnea, &c. Count of Aranda and Caſtel Flo- 
rido, Marquis of Torres, of Villanan and Ru- 
pit, Viſcount of Rueda and Yoch, Baron of the 
baronies of Gavin Sietano, Clamoſa, Eripol, 
Trazmoz, La Mata de Caſtil-Viego, Antillon, 
La Almolda, Cortis, Jorva, St. Genis, Rabo- 
villet, Orcau, and St. Colome de Farnes, Lord 
of the tenance and honour of Alcalaten, the 
valley of Rodellar, the caſtles and towns of 
Maclla, Meſones, Tiurana de Villaplana, Ta- 
radell and Viladran, &c. Rico-Hombre in Ara- 
gon by birth, Grandee of Spain of the firſt claſs, 
K night of the order of the Golden Fleece, and 
of that of the Holy Ghoſt, Gentleman of the 
King's bedchamber in employment, Captain- 
general of his armies, and his ambaſſador to 
his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty ; who, after having 
duly communicated to each other their full pow- 
ers in good form, have agreed on the following 
Preliminary Articles. 

Art. I. As ſoon as the Preliminaries ſhall 
be ſigned and ratified, fincere friendſhip ſhall be 
re-eſtabliſhed between his Britannic Majeſty and 
his Catholic Majeſty, their kingdoms, ſtates, and 
ſubjects, by ſea and by land, in all parts of the 
world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and 
ſquadrons, as well as to the ſubjects of the two 
powers, to ſtop all hoſtilities, and to live in the 
moſt perfect union, forgetting what has paſſed, 
of which their ſovereigns give them the order and 
example, And for the execution of this article, 


ſea-patles ſhalt be given on each fide for the ſhips 


which. ſhall be diſpatched to carry the news of it 


to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid powers. 


Art. II. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall keep the 

iſland of Minorca, | 
Art. III. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cede 
to his Catholic Majeſty Eat Florida, and his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty ſhall keep Weſt Florida, provided 
that the term of eighteen months, to be compu- 
ted from the time of the ratification of the Defi- 
nitive Treaty, ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of 
his Britannic Majeſty, who are ſettled as well in 
the iſland of Minorca as in the two Floridas, to 
ſel] their eſtates, recover their debts, and to 
tranſport their effects, as well as their petfons, 
without being reſtrained on account of their re- 
ligion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, 
© Except 
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except that of debts and criminal proſecutions, 
And his Britannic Majeſty ſhall have power to 
cauſe all the effects that may belong to him in 
Eaſt Florida, whether artillery or others, to be 
carried away. F 

Art. IV. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall not for 
the future ſuffer the ſubjects of his Britannic 
Majeſty, or their workmen, to be diſturbed or 
moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in their 
occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away 
logwood, in a diſtrict of which the boundaries 
ſhall be fixed; and for this purpoſe they may 
build without hindrance, and occupy without 
interruption, the houſes and magazines neceſſary 
for them, for their families, and for their effects, 


in a place to be agreed upon either in the Defi- 


nitive Treaty, or within fix months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications; and his ſaid Catho- 
lic Majeſty aſſures to them by this article, the 
entire enjoyment. of what is above ſtipulated, 
provided that theſe ſtipulations ſhall not be con- 
Ldered as derogatory in any reſpect from the 
rights of his ſovereignty. 

Art. V. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall reſtore 
to Great Britain the iſlands of Providence and 
the Bahamas, without exception, in the ſame 
condition in which they were when they were 
conquered by the arms of the King of Spain. 

Art. VI. All the countries and territories 
which may have been, or may be, conquered 
in any part of the world whatſoever, by the 
arms of his Britannic Majeſty, or by thoſe of 
his Catholic Majeſty, and which are not included 
in the preſent. articles, ſhall be reſtored, with- 
out difficulty, and without requiring compen- 
ſation. 

Art. VII. By the Definitive Treaty, all thoſe 
which have exiſted till now between the two 
high contracting parties, and which ſhall not be 
derogated from either by the ſaid treaty, or by 
the preſent Preliminary Treaty, ſhall be renewed 
and confirmed; and the two courts ſhall name 
commiſſioners to enquire into the ſtate of com- 
merce between the two nations, in order to agree 
upon new arrangaments of trade on the footing 
of reciprocity and mutual convenience; and the 
ſaid two courts ſhall together amicably fix a com- 
petent term for the duration of that buſineſs. 

Art. VIII. As it is neceſſary to affign a 
fixed epoch for the reſtitutions and evacuations to 
be made by each of the high contracting parties, 
it is agreed, that the King of Great Britain 
ſhall cauſe Eaſt Florida to be evacuated three 
months after the - ratification of the Definitive 
Treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 

The King of Great Britain ſhall likewiſe en- 
ter again into poſſeſſion of the Bahama iſlands, 
without exception, in the ſpace of three months 
after the ratification of the Definitive Treaty. 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders 
ſhall be ſent by each of the high contracting par- 
ties, with reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which 

ſhall carry them, immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of the Definitive Treaty. 

Art. IX, Lhe priſoners made reſpectively 
by the arms of his Britannic Majeſty and his 
Catholic Majeſty, by ſea and by land, ſhall, im- 
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mediately after the ratification of the Definitive 
Treaty, be reciprocally and bona fide reſtored 
without ranſom, and on paying the debts they 
may have contracted during their captivity z and 
each crown ſhall reſpectively reimburſe the ſums 
which ſhall have been advanced for the ſubfiſt- 
ence and maintenance of their priſoners by the 
ſovereign of the country where they ſhall have 
been detained, according to the receipts and at- 
teſted accounts, and other authentic titles, which 
ſhall be produced on each fide. 

Art. X. In order to prevent all cauſes of 
complaint and diſputes which may ariſe on ac- 
count of prizes which may he made at ſea after 
the ſigning of theſe Preliminary Articles, it is re- 
ciprocally agreed, that the ſhips and effects which 
may be taken in the channel or in the north 
ſeas after the ſpace of twelve days, to be com- 
puted from the ratification of the preſent Preli- 
minary Articles, ſhall be reſtored on each fide. 

That the terms ſhall be one month from the 
channel and the north ſeas, as far as the Cana- 
ry iſlands, incluſively, whether in the ocean or 
in the Mediterraneanz two months from the 
ſaid Canary iſlands, as far as the equinoCtial 
line, or equatorz and laſtly, five months in 
all other parts of the world, without exception, 
or other more particular deſcription of time and 
place. 

Art. XI. The ratification of the preſent Pre- 
liminary Articles ſhall be expedited in good and 
due form, and exchanged in the ſpace of one 
month, or ſooner if it can be done, to be com- 
puted from the day of the fignature of the pre- 
ſent articles. 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten mini- 
ſters plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majeſty, 
and of his Catholic Majeſty, by virtue of 
our reſpective powers, have agreed upon and 
ſigned theſe Preliminary Articles, and have 
cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto, 
Done at Verſailles the zoth day of January 
1783. 

8 FITZz-HEAIERr. (L. S.) 
LI Con rE D'AAN DA. (I. S.) 


PROVISIONAL ARTICLES, SIGNED AT 
ARIS THE THIRTIETH DAY OF No- 
VEMBER 1782, BY THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY, AND 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA». 

ARTICLES agreed upon, by and between Rich- 
ard Oſwald, Eſq. the commiſſioner of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, for treating of peace with the 
commiſſioners of the United States of Ame- 
rica, in behalf of his ſaid Majeſty, on the 
one part; and John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, four of 
the commiflioners of the ſaid ſtates, for 
treating of peace with the commiſlioner of 
his ſaid Majeſty, on their behalf, on the other 
part; to be inſerted in, and to conſtitute the 
Treaty of Peace, propoſed to be concluded 
between the crown of Great Britain and the 
ſaid United States; but which treaty is not to 
be concluded until terms of a peace ſhall be 
| K 2 agreed 


agreed upon between Great Britain and 
France, and his Britannic Majeſty ſhall be 
ready to conclude ſuch treaty accordingly. 


Wurz As reciprocal advantages and mutual 


convenience are found by experience to form the. 


only permanent foundation of peace and friend- 
ſhip between ſtates it is agreed to form the ar- 
ticles of the propoſed treaty on ſuch principles 
of liberal equity and reciprocity, as that partial 
advantages (thoſe ſeeds of diſcord) being ex- 
cluded, ſuch a beneficial, and ſatisfactory inter- 


courſe between the two countries may be eſtab- 


liſhed, as to promiſe and ſecure to both, perpe- 
tual peace and harmony. | 
Art. I. His Britannic Majeſty acknowledges 
the ſaid United States, , viz. New Hampfhire, 
Maſlachuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvanim, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia,. to be free, ſovereign, and 
independent ſtates ;z that he treats with them as 
ſuch; and for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
relinquiſhes all claims to the government, pro- 
priety, and territorial rights of the ſame, and 
every part thereof: and that all diſputes which 
might ariſe in future, on the ſubject of the 
boundaries of the ſaid United States, may be 
prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, that 
the following are and ſhall be their boundaries, 
VIZ. 

Art. II. From the north-weſt angle of Nova 
Scotia, viz. that angle which is formed by a 
line drawn due north from the ſource of Saint 
Croix River to the Highlands, along the 1a:d 
Highlands which divide thoſe rivers that empty 
themſelves into the River Saint Lawrence, from 
thoſe which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
north-weſternmoſt head of Connecticut River; 
thence down along the middle of that river, to 
the 45th degree of north latitude ;; from thence, 
by a line due weſt on ſaid latitude, - until it 
ſtrikes the River Iroquois or Cataraquy; thence 
along the middle of ſaid river,. into Lake On- 
tario, through the middle of ſaid lake, until it 
ſtrikes the communication by water between 
that lake and Lake Erie; thence along the mid- 


dle of ſaid communication, into Lake Erle; 


through the middle of ſaid lake, until it arrives 
at the water communication between that lake 
and Lake Huron; thence” along the middle of 
iaid water- communication, into the Lake Hu- 
ron; thence through the middle of ſaid lake, to 
tic water-communication between that lake and 
Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior, 
northward of the iſles Royal and Phelipeaux, to 
the Long Lake; thence through the middle of 
ſaid Long Lake, and the water-communication 
between jt and the Lake of the Woods, to the 
faid Lake of the Woods; thence through the 
laid lake, to the moſt north-weſtdrn point 
thereof, and from thence, on a due veſt courſe, 
ta the River Miſſiſſippi; thence, by a line to be 
d raun along the middle of the ſaĩd River Miſſi- 
Hippi, until it ſa 11 interſect the norchernmoſt 
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part of the 31 degree of north latitude, South, 
by a line to be drawn due caſt from the determi- 
nation of the line laſt-mentioned, in the lati- 
tude of 31 degrees north of the equator, to the 


middle of the River Apalachicola, or Cata- 


honche ; thence, along the m. ddle thereof, to 
it's junction with the Flint River; thence ſtraight 
to the bead of St. Mary's River, and thence 
down along the middle of St. Mary's River to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Eaſt, by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the River St. Croix, from 
it's mouth in the Bay of Fundy to it's ſource, 
and from it's ſource directly north, to the afore- 
ſaid Highlands which divide the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which fall 
into the river St. Lawrence, comprehending all 
iſlands within 20 leagues of any part of the 
ſhores of the United States, and lying between 
lines to be drawn due eaſt from the points where 
the aforeſaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on 
the one part, and Eaſt Florida on the other, 
ſhall reſpectively touch the Bay of Fundy, and 
the Atlantic Ocean excepting ſuch iſlands as 
now are, or heretofore have been, within the 
limits of the ſaid province of Nova Scotia. 
Art. III. It is agreed, tnat the people of the 
United States ſhall continue to enjoy, unmoleſt- 
ed, the right to take fiſh of every kind, on the 
Grand Bank, and on all the other banks of 
Newfoundland; alſo in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, and at all other places in the ſea, where 
the inhabitanis of both countries uſed at any 
time heretofore to fiſhz and alſo, that the inha- 
bitants of the United States ſhall have liberty 
to take fiſh, of every kind, on ſuch part of the 
coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh fiſhermen ſhall 
uſe (but not to dry or cure the ſame on that 
ifand ;) and alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks, 
of all. other of his Britannic Majeſty's domi- 
nions in America; and that the American fiſh. 
ermen ſhall have liberty to dry and cure fiſh in 
any of the unſettled bays, harbours, and creeks, 
of Nova Scotia, Magdalen iſlands, and La- 
braror, ſo long as the ſame ſhall remain unſet- 
tled; but ſo ſoon as the ſame, or either of 
them, ſhall be ſettled, it ſhall not be lawful for 
the ſaid fiſhermen to dry or cure fiſh at ſuch 
ſettlement, without a previous agreement for 


that purpoſe with the inhabitants, proprietors, 


or poſſeſſors of the ground. | 
Art. IV. It is agreed, that creditors on 


either fide ſhall meet with no lawful impediment | 


to the recovery of the full value, in fterling 
money, of all bena fide debts heretofore con- 
tracted, 

Art. V. It is agreed, that the Congreſs ihall 
earneſtly recommend it to the legiſlatures of the 
reſpective States, to provide for the reſtitution of 
all eſtates, rights and properties, which have been 
confiſcated, belonging to real Britiſh ſubjects; 
and alſo of the eſtates, rights, and properties, of 


ons reſident in diſtricts in the poſſeſſion of 
is Majeſty's arms, and who have not borne 
arms agaihſt the ſaid United States; and that 


perſons of any other deſcription ſhall have free 
lüderty to go to any part or parts of any of the 
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Thirteen United States, and therein to remain 
twelve months unmoleſted in their endeavours to 
obtain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, 
rights, and properties, as may have been confiſ- 
cated ; and that Congreſs ſhall alſo earneſily re- 
commend to the ſeveral States, a reconſideration 
and revifion of all acts or laws regarding the pre- 
miſes, ſo as to render the ſaid laws' or acts per- 
fectly conſiſtent, not only with juſtice and equi- 
ty, but with that ſpirit of conciliation, which 
on the return of the bleſſings of peace ſhould uni- 
verſally prevail. And that Congreſs ſhall alſo 
earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral States, that 
the eſtates, rights, and properties of ſuch laſt- 
mentioned perſons, ſhall be reſtored to them, 
they refunding to any perſons who may be now 
in poſſeſſion the bona fide price (where any has 
been given) which ſuch perſons may have paid 
en purchaſing any of the {aid lands, rights or pro- 
per ties, ſince the confiſcation. 

And it is agreed, that all perſons who have 
any intereſt in confiſcated lands, either by debts, 
marriage- iettlements, or otherwiſe, ſhall meet 
with no lawful impediment in the proſecution of 
their juſt rights. 

Art. VI. That there ſhall be no future con- 
fiſsations made, nor any proſecutions commen- 
ced, againſt any perſon or perſons, for or by rea- 
ſon of the part which he or they may have ta- 
ken in the preſent war; and that no perſon ſhall 
on that account ſuffer any future loſs or damage, 
either in his perſon, liberty, or property; and 
that thoſe who may be in confinement on ſuch 
charges, at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, ſhall be immediately ſet at li- 
berty, and the proſecutions ſo commenced be diſ- 
continued, : 

Art. VII. There ſhall be a firm and perpe- 
tual peace between his Britannic Majeſty and 
the ſaid States, and between the ſubjects of the 
one and the citizens of the other; wherefore, 
all hoſtilities, both by ſea and land, ſhall then 


immediately ceaſe: all priſoners on both ſides. 


ſhall be ſet at liberty, and his Britannic Maje- 
ty ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, and without 
cauſing any deſtruction, or carrying away any ne- 
grocs, or other property of the American inha- 


bitants, withdraw all his armies, garriſons, and 


fleets, from the ſaid United States, and from 
every port, place, and harbour, within the ſame, 
leaving in all fortifications the American artil- 
lexry that may be therein; and ſhall alſo order 
and cauſe all archives, records, deeds and papers, 
belonging to any of the ſaid States, or their citi- 
zens, Which in the courſe of the war may have 
fallen into the hands of his officers, to be forth« 
with reſtored and delivered to the proper States 
and perſons to whom they belong, 


Art. VIII. The navigation of the Miſſiſſip- 


pi, from it's ſource to the ocean, ſhall for 
ever remain free and open to the ſubjects of 
Qreat Britain, and the citizens of the United 
States. N 
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Art. IX. In caſe it ſhould ſo happen, that 
any place or territory belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, or to the United States, ſhould be con- 


. quered by the arms of either, from the other, 


before the arrival of theſe articles in Ameri- 
ca, it is agreed that the ſame ſhall be reftored 
without dithculty, - and without requiring any 
compenſation. 

Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of November, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty-tWO. 

RICHARD OswaALD. (I.. S.) 


OHN ADAMS». (L. S.) 
„FRANKLIN. (L. S.) 
Jon x Jay. (L. S.) 
HENRY LAUuR ENS. (L. S.) 


Witneſs, 
CALER WHITEFO00RD, 
Secretary to the Britiſh Commiſſion, 
W. T. FRANKLIN». 
Secretary to the American Commiſſion, 


The Preliminaries of Peace between this 
country and Holland are not yet preſented to 
parliament; neither were they ſigned on the 
25th inſtant. This delay is imputed to the 
nature of the Dutch government, which is ſaid 
to require a formal diicuſſion of the propoſals in 
each of the provinces before they can be ratified. 
We ſincerely hope that no project has been de- 
viſed to ſeduce England into conceſſions from 
which ſhe cannot atterwards recede, Certain it 
is, that a compleat opinion cannot be formed 
on the merits of a general peace, until the par- 
ticular terms of the treaty TteſpeQing Holland 
are made public. 

The ſpirit of oppoſition to Britiſh govern- 
ment, which has long been fermenting in lre- 
land, and which it was thought had yielded to 
the repeal of an obnoxious act of the Britiſh 
parliament, has, on account of a poſterior de- 
ciſion in the king's bench, again broken forth 
into violence. Jn conſequence of which, leave 
was obtained in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, 
on the 22d inſtant, to bring in a bill for the 
declared purpoſe of transferring from Great 
Britain to Ireland the ſole and excluſive right of 
Judicature and legiſlation in Ireland. Far be it 
from us to infinuate that our fiſter-country pro- 
fited by the ſad opportunity of our diſtreſſes, to 
renounce her ancient dependence: but it is cer- 
tain, that all the efforts to effect her emancipa- 
tion from our dominion commenced, were con- 
tinued, and have ſucceeded, at periods when 
Great Britain, haraſſed by foreign exertions, 
and convulſed by internal faction, was ill able 
to add a nation, inſpirited by many enterprizing 
and favourite leaders, to.the catalogue of her 
enemies. | 

Their High Mightinefles have received ano- 
ther menace trom the King of Pruſſia, fince our 
laſt ; the particulars of which may be ſeen in 
tue Foreign Intelligence. 
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Warſaw, December 20. 

"I: HE 15th of this month, the palace Kra- 

zinki, one of the moſt beautiful pieces of 
architecture in this city, took fire. The moſt 
inſtant aſſiſtance was given, but without being 
able to ſave the interior of that magnificent 
building. The fronts are yet ſtanding, but 
have received much damage: the loſs in goods 
is eſtimated at upwards of a million (we ſup- 
poſe) livres; but there was fortunately time 
to ſave all the ſtate-papers which were lodged 
* 

Vienna, Dec. 28. There have been already 
put to death in Hungary 45 cannibals; 150 
more are ſtill in priſon, among whom, we are 
atJured, are fathers who have had the barbarity 
to cut the throats of their wives when pregnant, 
and devour children in the womb: and ſons who 
have maſſacred, roaſted, and eaten, their fathers 
and methers. The Emperor, who cannot be 
perſuaded that there are ſuch ferocious charac- 
ters in the world, has juſt written to the Judges 
of Hungary to ſuſpend all farther execution of 
theſe horrid wretches, and that his Imperial 
Majeſty will fend to the ſpot a commiſhon to 
examine the proceedings againſt them. 

Berlin, Fan. 4. The laſt letters from Poland 
bring word, that there certainly will be a war 
with the Turks; that the Ruſſians and Au- 
ftrians are marching towards the frontiers, where 
it is ſaid the Turks have attacked and cut to 
pieces part of an Auſtrian regiment. 

Vienna, Jan. 8. The work in our arſenal is 
carrying on night and day. In Bohemia they 
are expediting new levies of troops 3 and all the 
army-waggons, with their horſes, to the num- 
ber of near 1c, which were in the environs of 
Thereſienſtadt and Pleſs, are in march towards 
our walls, laden with warlike ammunition and 
utenſils : but we know not whether they will 
depoſit their burdens into our arſenal, and re- 
turn afterwards to Bohemia, or purſue their 
route towards Hungary. The intendant of 
proviſions for the military is purchaſing at a 
tngh price a quantity of grain, and ſending it 
to our frontiers. Ten ſhips were lately ſtopped 
and confiſcated, as they were carrying corn by 
ine Danube into Turkey. 

A libel has been lately publiſhed, entitled, 
St. Peter and the Pope at the Gate of Para- 
© dife 3” but the imperial chancery immediately 


prohibited it by order of the Emperor, who is 


willing to reform the abuſes of che church, but 
vot that it ſhould be inſulted. h 

Public notice has been given at Preſboure, 
by otder of his Imperial Majeſty, that the King 


ot England hath permitted ta be exported into 


his kingdoms the wines of Hungary and Aul- 
tria, a3 well as k of the product of thoſe 
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countries, and ſhip timber, on paying only the 
common duties of entry. 

Paris, Jan. 13. The Queen is again de- 
clared pregnant, which happy event gives great 
joy to the nation. We are affured that it was 
by the order of this princeſs that General Waſh- 
ington was written to, to ſave from death the 
unfortunate and innocent Aſgill; and that this 
captain, penetrated with the moſt lively grati- 
tude, is ſetting out to Verfailles, to thank in 
perſon his auguſt liberatrix, as well as the 
Comte de Vergennes, who, impelled by duty 
and beneficence, haſtened to be the inſtrument. 

Paris, Fan. 15. A ſcymetar is finiſhed here 
as a preſent from the King to Hyder Ally. The 
jewelling repreſents both European and Aſiatic 
trophies of war in rubies and diamonds, with 
wreaths of laurel, emblematic of victory and 
peace. 'The blade is of the fineſt poliſhed ſteel, 
and the ſcabbard crimſon velvet enriched with 
emeralds, 

Hague, Jan. 23. The Baron de Thutle- 
meyer, envoy-extraordinary from the King of 
Pruſſia, had a conference with the preſident of 
their High Mightineſſes on the zoth, when he 
delivered to him a new declaration, of which the 
following is the ſubſtance. | 

« 'That the King, his maſter, was ſurpriſed 
to find, that after the laſt repreſentation made 
in his name to the members of the government 
in favour of the Stadtholder, they had pnbliſhed 
a propoſition tending to deprive that prince of 
the command of their troops and marine; on 
which his Majeſty obſerves, that that command 
is the moſt important prerogative belonging to 
the Stadtholder, to whom many obligations are 
due, his anceſtors having ſacrificed their lives 
and fortunes in the eſtabliſhment of the repub- 
lic. After mentioning ſome other things con- 
cerning this propofition, and the place from 
whence it comes; it is added, that his Ma- 
jeſty of Pruſſia takes a part in the preſent diſ- 
tentions, from the prince being allied to him 
by blood, as well as from the attachment which 
his Majeſty has to the republic and it's welfare : 
that, according to the opinion of the king, 
thoſe dithculties were not matters of indiffe- 
rence to the neighbouring powers; in a word, 
that they Who made the propoſition were ene- 
mies to the Houfe of Orange, by entertaining 
views Which true patriots could n6t approve of, 
and that his Majeſty will put a op to * he 
calls) our faGions,” 

Cadiz, Jen. 2. The governor of Trividada, 
on the iſland of Cuba, is brought priſoner here, 
charged with divers abuſes and oppreilions, and 
amongſt others, with cheating the Engliſh pri- 
ſoners of their allowance and treating them with 
great cruelty, 


GAZETTE, 


1762. 
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GAZETTE. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4. 
Dreſden, Dec. 5. 
N the 19th of laſt month, died at Straſ- 
burgh, her royal highneis the Princeſs 
Chriſtiana, aunt to the Elector of Saxony, and 
Grand Abbeſs of Remiremont, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7. 
Peterſburgh, Dec. 6. Yeſterday being the 
name's day of her Imperial Majeſty, there was 
a numerous concourſe of the nobility at court 
in the morning, and in the evening a ſplendid 
ball at the palace, and general illuminations. 

The great Chamberlain Schuwaloff, Counts 
Bruce and Soltikoff, and the generals Wad- 
kouſkoy and Soltikoff, together with Count Po- 
tocki, were decorated with the order of St. An- 
drew; the Vice Chancellor, Admiral Greig, Ge- 
neral Baur, and Count Alexander Woronzoff, 
with that of St. Volodimer 3 and Count Schu- 
waloff, che Generals Iſmaelhoff and Glebow, 
with that of St. Alexander. 

Peterſburgh, Dec. 9. The feaſt day of St. 
George was obſerved by the court on Saturday 
laſt, when the knights of that order had the 
' honour of dining with her Imperial Majeſty in 
- public, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7. 
St. James's, Jan. 8. 
Geremenial of the knighthood and inveſtiture of 
Sir Charles Grey, knight of the moſt bonour- 
ale erder of the Bath, Licutenant-General of 
bis Majeſty's forces. | 
The knights and the officers of the order at- 
tended in the Privy Chamber in their mantles, 
&c. and proceeded from thence, after the levee, 
into the ſovereign's preſeace, making the uſual 
reyerences, in the following order. 
Gentleman Uſher of the order, in his man- 
tle, chain and badge, bearing the ſcarlet rod. 
Regiſt-r and Secretary of the order, in his 
mantle, chain and badge. 
Deputy to Bath King of Arms, in tke man- 
. tle, chain and badge of Bath, bearing the rib- 
band, and badge of the order on a crimſon vel- 
vet cuthion. 
. Knights Companions, 
Sir Charles Thompſon, Bart. 
Right Honourable Lord Amherſt, 
Right Honourable Sir Joſeph Yorke. 
Then, by the ſovereign's command, Lieute- 
nant-General Grey was introduced into the pre- 
fence by Sir Charles Thompſon, the junior 
knight preſent, preceded by the Gentleman 
- Uſher of the order, with reverences as before, 
The ſword of ſtate was delivered to the ſo- 
vereign by Lord Amherſt, the ſecond knight 
in ſeniority, and Lieutenant-General Grey 
kneeling, was kaighted therewith, Then Sir 


Jeleph Yorke, the ſenlor knight, preſented 


the ribband and badge to the ſovereign, and his 
majeſty put them over the new knight's right 
ſhoulder ; who being thus inveſted, and having 
kiſſed his majeſty's hand, the proceſſion return- 
ed to the Privy Chamber in the order above 
mentioned, Sir Char. es Grey, the new knight, 
preceding. 

The ceremony was performed in his majefty's 
cloſet, ſeveral great officers of the court being 
preſent. 

Admiralty Office, January 11. 

The king having 10 1 to my 
lords commiſſioners of the Admiralty, that 
the uniform cloathing at preſent worn by the 
flag-officers of his majeſty's fleet, ſhall be al- 
terod in the manner mentioned at the foot here- 
of and that commodores having captains un- 
der them, the firſt captain to the admiral of 
the fleet, and firſt captains to admirals command- 
ing in chief ſquadrons of twenty ſail of the line 


or more; ſhall be diſtinguiſhed by wearing the 


ſame frock uniform as rear-admirals : their 
lordſhips do hereby give notice thereof to all 
flag officers, commodores having captains un- 
der them; and firit captains to the admirals 
abovementioned, and require and direct them 
to conform ſtrictly thereto, 

Such flag-officers, however, as are provided 
with the uniforms in preſent uſe, are permitted 
to wear the ſame, if they think fit, till the end 
of the preſent year. PH. STEYKENS. 


Uniforms of the flag-efficers of his majefly's 
fleet te be bereafter as folliwws. 
FULL DRESS. 

 Admiral's. A blue cloth coat, with white cuffs; 
white waiſtcoat and breeches. The coat and 
waiſtcoat to he embroidered with gold, in 
pattern and deſcription the ſame 2s that worn 
by the generals df his majeſty's army: three 
rows of embroidery upon the cuft, 

Vice-Admiral s. Ditto; with embroidery the 
ſame as that worn by licutenant-general: : 

two rows of embroidery on the cuft. 

Rear- Admiral s. Ditto; with embroidery the. 
ſame as that worn by major-generals: one 
row of embroidery on the cuff. 

Buttons the ſame pattern as are now in uſa. 


| _VNDRESS» | 
Admiral :. A blue cloth frock, with blue cuff 
and blue lappels ; embroidered button-holes 
like thoſe now in uſe, from the top to the 
bottom of the lappel, at equal diſtance, and 
three on the cuff, | 
Fice-Admiral's. Ditto; with button-holes three 
and three. 
Rear- Admiral s. 
and two. 
Plain white waiſtcoat and breeches. 
Buttons the ſame pattern as are now in uſe. 
| Tu Es DAT, 


Ditto; with button- holes two 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY I4-. 


Berlin, Dec. 28. His Pruſſian majeſty ar- 
rived here on Tueſday laſt in perfect health, and 
that day and the following received at the pa- 
lace all the princes, foreign miniſters, and thoſ- 
of this country, with all the officers at preſent 
in Berlin, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18. 


St. James s, January 18. This day being 
Fept as the anniverſary of her majeſty's birth- 
day, there was a very numerous and ſplendid ap- 
pearance of the nobility, foreign miniſters, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, to compliment their 
majeſties upon the occaſion. The guns in the 
Park, and at the Tower, were fired at one 
o'clock. There will be a ball at court in the 
evening, and illuminations and other pubtic 
demonſtrations of joy in London and Weſtmin- 
Ker. | | F 

Dreſden, Dec. 29. Yeſterday died her Royal 
Highneſs Princeſs Anthony of Saxony, wife of 
Prince Anthony, brother to the Elector, and 
fourth daughter of the King of Sardinia. 


AND REVIEW. Tar. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25. 

St. James s, January 25. On Thurſday 
evening laſt, Mr. Ogg, one of the king's meſ- 
ſengers, arrived at Lord Grantham's office, his 
Majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign 
affairs, with the Preliminary Articles of Peace 
between Great Britain and France, and Great 
Britain and Spain, which were ſigned at Ver- 
ſailles, on the 2oth inſtant, by Mr. Fitz-Her- 
bert, his Majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary, and 
the miniſters plenipotentiary of the courts of 
France and Spain. | 

Preliminaries with the States General of the 
Vnited Provinces are not yet ſigned; but a ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities between Great Britain and 
that republic is agreed upon. 

St. James's, Fan. 24. This day Monſieur 
Gerard de Rayne val, miniſter from the court of 
France, had a private audience of his Majeſtu, 
to deliver his credentials. | 

To which be was introduced by .the right 
honourable Lord Grantham, his Majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretary of Rate for foreign affairs, and 
conducted by Sir Clement Cotterell Dormer 
Knight, maſter of the ceremonies. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 


DzCEMBER 27. : 
\ F ESTERDAY evening Juſtices Hyde 
and Croft entered the Royal Circus, 
jumped from the pit, proceeded to Mr. Hughes's 
drefling-room, and apprehended him as a rogue 
and vagabond. Mr. Hughes was carried to an 


alchouſe, where. he was examined, and com- 


mitted to Bridewell, the juſtices refuſing to ac- 
cept the penalty or bail. 4 

The juſtices alſo viſited Aſtley's riding-ſchool, 
and in the courſe of the evening Mr. Aſtley was 
committed to New Bridewell, St. George's fields. 

The ſame evening, in conſequence of a quar- 
rel between-two young men, at a public-houſe 
in Iſlington, a battle enſued, which was con- 
tinued with great obſtinacy for near three quar- 
ters of an hour; when one of them, named 
Vanderplank, of a reſpectable family in the 
city, was ſo ſeverely bruiſed that be died in 
twelve hours after. | 

23, This evening,. about fix o'clock, Mr. 
Hardy, a hatter, 'in Newgate Street, was ſtab- 
bed by Mr. M*Ginnis, and expired immedi- 
ately. 

Janvary 6, 1783. 

Notice was given on New Year's Day, by or- 
der of the Lord Steward of his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold, that agreeably to the reform now taking 

ace in the hquſhold, the tables of Lady Char- 

otte Finch, Mademoiſelle Mould, Mrs. Cleveley, 
&c, &c. are to be prohibited, and ſtipends al- 
lowed in their ſtead. 

- The Board of Works is now almoſt entirely 


aboliſhed. The commiſſioners, as they were 


called, Meſſrs. Paine, Adam, Taylor, &c. are 
all officially; no more. Sir William Chambers 
is, the ſurveyor-general, and as ſuch the repre- 
fFentative of the whole board, 


7. Yeſterday being Twelfth Day, the ſanie 
was obſerved as a feſtival by the royal family at 


. Windſor 3 the uſual offering of three purſes 


filled with gold, frankincenſe, and Myrrh, was 
made by the Lord Chamberlain at the altar of 
the Chapel Royal, St. James's, in commemo- 
ration of the preſents made by the eaſtern magi, 
on the Manifeſtation. 

8. On Thurſday laſt the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, Eſq. Lord Advocate of Scotland, was 
re- elected member for Edinburghſhire. 

His Majeſty has ordered a ſum of money to 
be diſtributed amongſt the poor inhabitants con- 
tiguous to Kew and Windſor. 

17. At half paſt twelve o'clock, came on at 
the Old Bailey, before Mr. Juſtice Willes, the 
trial of Mr. Daniel M*Ginnis, a ſurgeon in the 
army, for the wilful murder of Mr. Hardy, a 
hatter and. hoſier, in Newgate Street, by ſtab- 
ding bim with a bayonet to the heart, of which 
wound he inſtantly expired, Mr, Fielding, the 
counſel for the proſecution, opened the caſe with 
a ſolemnity due to his inſtructions, and con- 


cluded that the facts were ſufficient in point of 


law to ſupport the conviction of the priſoner for 
the crime charged by the inquifition of the co- 
roner, and the indictment on the ſtatute of ftab- 
bing. He then called his witneſſes; the firſt of 
whom was the maid-fervant of Mr. Hardy, who 
depoſed, that ſhe was in the parlour about fix 
o'clock in the evening, when Mr. M*Ginnis, 
who occupied the back room of the two pair of 
ſtairs, threw up the ſaſh, and poured the con- 
tents of a chamber-pot upon the ſky- light; the 
deceaſed and Mrs. Hardy were drinking tea, and 
the former inſtantly took the candle, and went 
up fairs, declaring he ſhouts call the prifoner to 


an explanation for throwing the water upon the 
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ſky-light. The witneſs heard warm expreſſions 
paſs between the deceaſed and the priſoner on the 
top of the two pair of ſtairs, and Mr. Hardy had 
proceeded back near the bottom of the firſt 
pair, when the priſoner called him a thief, and 
ſaid he had robbed him. Mr. Hardy immediate- 
ly made a pauſe, and ſaid, * Do you call me 
© thief! I'll make you prove your words to- 
© morrow before the Lord Mayor.“ The pri- 
ſoner retorted, and Mr. Hardy unfortunatel 
went up ſtairs again. What paſled (if any thing) 
prior to the unhappy blow, there was no evi- 
dence to elucidate, and it muſt remain totally 
myſterious and uncertain, —Mr. Hardy ran down 
the ſecond pair of ſtairs, and fell ſpeechleſs upon 
the landinz-place of the firſt floor, and after ſtrug- 
gling a tew minutes expired, 

The next witneſs was the maid-ſervant of an- 
other lodger, who met the deceaſed, and when 
he was falling the violence puſhed her down. 
"i his witneſs obſerving him breathe very hard, 
3magined he was in a fit. She held the head of 
Mr. Hardy in herlap; and when in this ſituation, 
heard the priſoner cry out murder. Mrs. Hardy 
came up ſtairs, and unbuttoned her huſband's 
waiſtcoat : the blood guſked out in ſtreams, and 
the wound appeared upon his left-breaſt. She 
took off her apron to ſtop the blood, but with- 
out effect; Mr. Hardy cloſed his eyes, and 
died. 

Mr. Olive, a ſurgeon, was ſent for, and ex- 
amined the wound, which he declared to be the 
cauſe of Mr, Hardy's death. 

John Prockter, and one Thompſon, conſta- 
bles, were ſent for to ſecure the prifoner, who 
had locked himſelf in his room. Mr, M*Gin- 
nis aſked if there was a conſtable ? Prockter ſaid 
he was an officer. The priſoner ſaid he was 
willing to go with him, but he would not open 
the door to any other perſon, for fear of being 
111 treated, 
tune, and aſked him for the knife: M*Ginnis 
took a bayonet out of his pocket, and gave it to 
Prockter. 
Mr. Hardy's death, and ſaid he was an unfor- 
tunate man, and hoped God would give him 
time to repent. He declared to Prockter and 
Thompſon, that he was obliged to uſe the bay- 
onet in his own defence, as Mr. Hardy knocked 
him down, laid hold of his hair, and was pro- 
ceeding to tumble him down fairs z the bayonet 
was produced, which appeared to be one of thoſe 
inſtruments put to walking-ſticks. | 

Theſe witneſſes obſerved both the hands of 
the priſoner to be bloody: they ſaid, that if he 
had been knocked down and beat in the manner 
deſcribed, there muſt be ſome appearances z but 
the priſoner ſaid, his fleſh never ſhewed any 
marks. The priſoner's hair did not ſeem ruffled, 


and he was taken in a coach to Wood Street 
Compter. 


This was the evidence on the part of the pro- 


ſecution.— Mr. M*Ginnis tendered to the court 
x defence in writing, which he requeſted to be 
read. The Judges Willes, Athburft, and the 
Recorder, concurred in opinion, that before this 
paper was read it ſhould undergo the reviſion of 
Ver. II. 
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Prockter told him of the misfor- 


He ſeemed ſhocked when told of 
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his counſel, leſt in bis aweful, diſturbed ſitua- 
tion, the priſoner might ignorantly ſtate facts 
which in point of law were ſufficient to con- 
demn him. 

Metlrs, Erſkine and Sylveſter peruſed the de- 
fence, which met with their approbation, and 
it was audibly read by Mr. Reynolds, clerk of 
the arraigns. 

This defence was an elegant compoſition, 


* ſtating, that through life the priſoner had fre- 


2 devoted his ſervices to the benefit of his 
ellow-creatures; that a great number of perſons 
of the firſt conſequence in this country were pre- 
ſent to vouch for the humanity ot his diſpoſition 
upon various occaſions. 

As to the fact charged, he would lament the 
accident to the laſt moment of his life, although 
he ſhould be releaſed from the bar; but the im- 
petuoſity of Mr. Hardy occaſioned it: he broke 
into his room and aſſaulted him, a poor infirm old 
man. In the momentary care for his own ſatety, 
he was compelled to give the fatal ſtroke, 
otherwiſe his own life might have become a ſa- 
crifice, 

The firſt witneſs called on behalf of the pri- 
ſoner, was Mr. Stevenſon, of Ivy Lane, He 
heard Mr. M“Ginnis call out © Murder! for 
© God's ſake come to my affiſtance !* 

The Earl of Effingham, Lord Viſcount Bar- 
rington, Governor Nugent, General Murray, 
Major Fleming, Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Shields, a Weſt-India merchant, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen, bore teſtimony to 
the humane compaſſionate temper of the pri- 
ſoner. | 

Many other gentlemen attended to declare 
their knowledge of the priſoner: but the court 
appealed to the jury whether it was neceſlary ; 
and they expreſling themſelves fully ſatisfied of 
character, no more witneſſes were called, and 
Mr, Juſtice Willes gave a very learned charge to 
the jury; Who, after withdrawing for 1ome 
time, pronounced their verdit Wilfu! Murder. 

The priſoner was dreſſed in a decent ſuit of 
mourning, and proteſted his innocence. His 
execution was reſpited for a fortnight. 

Robert Moore was alſo capitally convicted for 
ſealing in the dwelling-houſe of John Kinghorn, 
in the precinct of St, Catherine's, a gold watch 
in a ſhagreen caſe, 

19. Sir Guy Carleton's recall from his chief 
command in America was in conſcquence of his 
begging leave to decline the painful taſk of eva» 
cuating the garriſon of New-York ; which ope- 
ration we underſtand is to be pertormed by his 
ſucceſſor, Sir Charles Grey, immediately on his 
arrival in America, 

The ſeflions ended on the Middleſex fide, 
when Mr. Recorder paſſed judgment of death 
on ten capital convits; eight were ſentenced 
to tranſportation for ſeven years to America 
twenty ordered to hard labour in the. houſe.of 
correction, for different terms; two to be im- 
priſoned in Newgate, and twenty-one diſcharged 
by proclamation. 

There have been convicted on the London 
fide this ſeſſion, two for capital offences, two 

L ſentenced 


it 
{ 
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ſentenced to be tranſported to America for ſeven 
years, feven ordered to hard labour in the houſe 
of correction, five to be impriſoned in Newgate, 
five to be whipped, and one diſcharged by pro- 

clamation. 

The ſeſſion of the peace is adjourned until 
Monday the 24th of February next, and the 
ſeſſion of gaol-delivery of Newgate until Wed- 
neſday the zbth of the fame month. 

- 20, On Saturday morning came on at Coventry 

the election of a Member for that city, in the 
room of Edward Roe Yeo, Eſq. deceaſed, when 
the Hon, William S. Conway, ſon to the Earl 
Hertford, was choſen without oppoſition, 

27. Thurſday one of the greateſt ſcenes of 
confuſion happened at. Portſmouth, that ever 
was remembered in that town. The Highland 
or 77th regiment, now quartered here, were or- 
dered on Sunday to be ready to embark for the 
Eaſt Indies the next morning. In obedience to 
the order they aſſembled on the parade, but with 
a determined reſolution not to embark, alledging 
as a reaſon that their arrears were not paid, and 
that they were enliſted on the expreſs condition 
to ſerve. only three years, or during the Ameri- 
can war; and as they conceived thoſe conditions 
were fulfilled, and that they were now intended 
for the Eaſt-Indi a company's ſervice, where none 
of their officers were going, they declared they 
would ſtand by each other to the laſt, and would 
not be compelled to embark for the Eaſt-Indies, 
as they believed their officers had bartered them 
away to that company. 

The colonel was not preſent, but the lieutenant 
colonel and the other officers inſiſted that they 


ſhould embark; in conſequence of which the 
ſoldlers ſurrounded them, violently beating the 


lieutenant colonel and ſeveral others, who narrow- 
ly eſcaped with wounds and bruiſes 3 after which 
they repaired to the magazine or ſtorehouſe for 
the regiment, which they broke open, and fur- 
nithed themſelves with ſeveral rounds of powder 
and ball. 

A party of the Invalids were ordered out to 
prevent the Highlanders poſſeſſing themſelves of 
the Parade Guard-houſe, but being diſcovered 
before they gained that place, the Highlanders 
fired on them, killed one, and wounded one or 
two others, which compelled the Invalids to re- 
treat, In ſhort, the whole was a ſcene of the 
utmoſt drunkenneſs, riot, and confuſion. Sir 
T. Pye, and Sir J. Carter, the mayor, took. 
every ſtep in their power to appeaſe them; and, 
on their promiſing they thould not be embarked 


until farther orders were received, they ſeparated, 


and returned to their quarters in the evening 
tolerably well ſatisfied : and this morning they 
have been informed their embarkation will not 
be inſiſted on. 


BIR THS., 


"The lady of Lord George Cavendiſh, of a fon. 


The lady of Lord Macdonald, of a ſon. 
The lady of Lord Algernon Percy, of a daugh- 


ter. 


The lady of che Hon, William Eden, of a ſon. 


-- 


[Jax, 
MARRIAGES. | 
The Right Hon. Lord Palmerſton, to Miſs. 


Meaſe. 


FD. Macleod, to the Hon, Lady Amelia 
err, 

The Rev. A. Drummond, fon of the late 
Archbiſhop of York, and nephew to the Earl 
of Kinnoul, to Miſs pe Viſme. 

Dr. Glyn, of King's College, Cambridge, to 
Miſs Charlotte Cooke, youngeft daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Cooke, provoſt of King's College. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles Boſtock, to Miſs Rich, 
only daughter of the late Sir Robert Rich, 

art. 

Major Pat. Irwin, to the Hon. Miſs Murray. 
Lord Viſcount Deerhurſt, eldeſt ion of the 
Earl of Coventry, to Miſs Pitches, daughter of 
Sir Abraham Pitches, Knt. 


DEATHS. 


Mrs. Huntbach, aged 100, reli& of the late 
Rupert Huntbach, Eig. of Featherſtone, Staf- 
fordſhire. 

At Edinburgh, Henry Home, Eſq. Lord 
Kaimes, judge in the courts of ſeſſion and juſ- 
ticiary, well known in the literary world. 

Near Sevenoaks in Kent, aged 103, Mr, 
John Hamilton, formerly a timber-merchant in 
the Borough, : 

At Balden in Oxfordſhire, Dr. Phanuel Ba- 
con, rector of that place, and vicar of Bram- 
ber, Suſſex; author of the Artificial Kite, a 
poem in three cantos, and ſeveral other literary 
performances. 

At Worceſter, the Rev. Dr. Foley, uncle to 
Lord Foley, and Dean of Worceſter. 

Lord George Sutton, uncle to the Duke of 
Rutland, colonel of the Nottinghamſhire mili- 
tia, and member of parliament for Newark up- 
on 'Trent. 

Capt. Charles Fielding, of his Majeſty's ſhip 


Ganges, brother-in-law to the Earl of Win- 


cheliea. 

At Newbury, Berks, the lady of Rear Ad- 
miral Fowke. 

At Stapleton, Leiceſtcrſhire, aged 102, Mr. 
Edmund Price, grazier. 

Sir George Armytage, Bart. 

In Whitechapel, ], Sherwood, Eſq, one of 
the juſtices of peace in that diviſion, 

At his apartments in the Royal Academy, 
George Michael Moſer, Eſq. 

Sir Jarrit Smith, Bart. 

In her Sch year, Lady Anne Howard, daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Carlille. 

John Storr, Eſq. Rear Admiral of the Red. 

At * in Scotland, aged 102, John 
Rogerſon. 
At Pontefract, aged 209, Mrs. Frank. 


At Dublin, Mr. T homas Pinto, well known 


in the muſical World. 


Mr. Dowſe, formerly a vocal performer at 
Vauxhall, Marybone Gardens, Sadler's Wells, 
Sc. He was found dead on a dunghill, at an 


inn in Iligh Holborn, 


In the Hay Market, aged 102, Mr. Cervet- 
4K 
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to, father to the celebrated violoncello perform- 
er of that name. This gentleman was the 
well-known character diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Noſey in the orcheſtra of Drury Lane thea- 
tre, where he had played the baſs from the hard 
froſt till a ſeaſon or two previous to Mr. Gar- 
rick's quitting the ſtage, 


CIVIL PROMOTIONS. 


William Stevens, Eſq. treaſurer to the gover- 
nors of Queen Anne's bounty. 

Mr. Corfe, to be one of the gentlemen of his 
Majeſty's Chapel Royal. 

William Fordyce, Doctor of Phyſic, to the 
honour of knighthood. 

Sir Peter Parker, Knt.— John Whalley Gar- 
diner, of Roch Court, Hampſhire—and James 
Graham, of Netherby, in the county of Cum- 
berland, Eſqrs. to the dignity of Baronet of the 
kingdom of Great Britain. 

Counteſs of Pembroke, to be one of the la- 
dies of her Majeſty's bed-chamber, 

Alexander Chalmers, to be commiſſary clerk 
ef the commiſſariot of Murray. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 
War-Offce, Jan. 3, 1782. 


15th Regiment of Light Dragoons, Cornet 


Ralph George Smyth is appointed to be adjutant, 
vice G. Cæſar Hopkinſon. 

8th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant George 
Armſtrong to be adjutant, vice Thomas Bennett. 

gth Regiment of Foot. Enſign Edward Traf- 
— Nooth to be lieutenant, vice Thomas Bal- 

our. : 

Ditto, | Sabine, Gent. to be en- 
ſign, vice Edward Trafford Nooth. 

13th Regiment of Foot. John Turnbull, 
Gent, to be adjutant, vice Smith, 

29th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant John 
Mallory to be captain-lieutenant, vice Louis 
Haldimand. 

Ditto. Enſign William Tingling to be lieu- 
tenant, vice John Mallory, 

Ditto, Volunteer William Monſell to be en- 
ſign, vice William Tingling. 

31ſt Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Henry 
Ravenhill to be captain of a company, vice Hen- 
ry Pilot, 

Ditto, Enfign Alexander Thompſon to be 
lieutenant, vice Henry Ravenhill. 

Ditto. Thomas Philip Ainſlie, Gent. to be 
enſign, vice Alexander Thompſon. 

34th Regiment of Foot, Serjeant William 
Butters to be quarter-maſter, vice John Copley. 

39th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Donaldſon to be captain of a company, 
vice John Abel Walton. 

Ditto. Enfiga James Knott to be lieutenant, 
vice Alexander Donaldſon, | 

Ditto. Knfign Cyrus De Lamilliere to be 
lieutenant, vice Joſeph O'Donnell. | 


Ditto Enfign J. C. Warde to be lieutenant, 


vice Richard Power. 
44th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant 


Lord Belhaven to be captain-licutenant, vice 
William Keough, 4 
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Ditto, Ensign William Hartley to be lieute- 
nant, vice Lord Belhaven. 
Ditto. Enfign 2 Worſley to be lieute- 
nant, vice George Brabazon. 

Ditto. Lieutenant Nicholas H. Nicholas to 
be adjutant, vice William Keough. | 

84th Regiment of Foot. Duncan Murray, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice John M<Donnell, 

Ditto. TI M*<Dougall to be 
enſign, vice Duncan M*Dougall. 

Ditto. Enfign Neil Maclean to be lieutenant, 
vice David Price. 

Ditto. Alexander Fraſer, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice William Wood. | 

Ditto, Lieutenant Lauchlan Maclean to be 


captain of a company, vice George Lawes. 


Ditto. Enſign Samuel Walter Prentice to be 
heutenant, vice Laughlan Maclean. 

Ditto. Volunteer John Tunnandore Lawe to 
be enſign, vice Walter Prentice, 

War-Office, Jan. 11, 1783. 

2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards, Gavin 
Hamilton, Gent. is appointed to be ſurgeon, vice 
Henry Bowers, 

34 Regiment of Dragoons. Charles Pye, 

Gent. to be cornet, vice John Parſlow. 

7th Regiment of Dragoons. Cornet Frederick 
William Wollaſton to be lieutenant, vice Richard 

Gorges. 

Ditto. John Edgor, Gent. to be cornet, vice 

Frederick William Wollaſton. 

22d Regiment of Dragoons. Cornet John 

Enery to be lieutenant, vice Douglas Smith. 

21ſt Regiment of Foot. Second lieutenant 
Birnie Brown to be firſt lieutenant, vice Robert 
Burnet, 

26th Regiment of Foot. Enſign Sir William 

Cockburn, Bart. to be lieutenant, vice Robert 

Craufurd, | 
Ditto. John Craufurd, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice Sir William Cockburn. 
36th Regiment of Foot. Captain Joha 
Cruickfhanks, of the 94th regiment, to be chp- 
tain of a company, vice Richard Fleming. 

Ditto. Captain Andrew Wight, of the 924 | 
regiment, to be captain of a company, vice Phi- 
lip Haſte. 

" 45th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Duncan 
Campbell, of the 2d battalion of the iſt foot, to 
be captain of a company, vice William Snowe. 

46th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Jahn 

Bellaers to be captain of a company, vice John 
Lloyd. 

2 Regiment of Foot. Enfign Guſtavus 
Moore to be lieutenant, vice Henry Baldwin. 

Ditto. Charles Baldwin, Gent. to be euligng 
vice Guſtavus Moore. 

52d Regiment of Foot. Enſign William Bae 
thurſt Pye to be lieutenant, vice Thomas Ran- 
dall. : 

55th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Daniel 
Paterſon, of the 49th regiment, to be . 
a company, vice the Hon. Henry Brodrick. _. 

68th Regiment of Foot, Enſign Benjamin 

Roch to be lieutenant, vice — Dunroche.. , 

79th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Charles 
Merry, of the 87th regiment, to be captain of 2 
company, vice Bannaſtre Tarleton. zur 
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8 iſt Regiment of Foot. Enfign James For- 
teſcue to be lieutenant, vice Lachlan M Lean. 
Ditto. Robert M Lachlan, Gent. to be en- 
fign, vice James Forteſcue. 

Ditto. Enſign Walter Riddell, of the 51ſt 
regiment, to be lieutenant, vice Gregor Far- 
quharſon. | 

Ditto. Enfign George Harriſon Reade to be 
Lentenant, vice James Leith. 

Ditto. Enſign Pierce Moore to be lieutenant, 
vice William Burnet. 

Ditto. Enfign Charles Stewart to be lieute- 
nant, vice Charles Baillie. 

Ditto. Lieutenant F. G. Bowins, of the 
203d regiment, to be lieutenant, vice John Rols, 
jun. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Richard Southgate, to the rectory 
of Steeping Parva, in Lincolnſhire. 

The Rev. Mr. H. R. Berkeley, I. L. D. to 
the rectory of Shelley Beauchamp, Worceſter- 
ſhire, with Oinbury in Shropthire 

The Rev. John Moore, ccllated to the twelfth 
minor canonry in St. Paul's cathedral. 

The Rev. Francis Tong, to the, rectory of 
Aifthorpe and the vicarage of Morton cum Ha- 
conby, in Lincolnſhire, | 

The Rev. John Bromfield Ferrers, B. A. to 
the rectory of Beddington, in Surrey. 

Edmund Barry, LL.D to the vicarage of 
Weſton Beggard, in Hercfordſhire. 


BAN KRU PTS. 

Mary Clare, of Warrington, Lancaſhire, mil- 
kner. 
Ann Rhode, of Haverfordweſt, widow, mer- 
cer and timber-merchant. 

John Power, of Edgbaſton, Warwickſhire, 
toy-maker. 

Benjamin Hollands, of Birtſmorton, Worceſ- 
terſhire, cornfactor. 

Thomas Jones, of Seething Lane, oilman, 

Iſaac Green, of King's Hatfield, in Eſſex, 
dealer and chapman. 

Richard Roiſiter, of Heaton Norris, Lanca- 
ſhire, hat-maker, 

John Bennet, of Lamb's Conduit Paſſage, 
button-ſeller, 

John Burnley, of the borough of Southwark, 
kop- factor. 

Joſeph Dore, of Abington, Berks, ſack- 
cluth-maker. 
. Thomas Hodges, of Warehorne, Kent, grazier. 

Thomas Gough, of Clunn, Salop, dealer 
and chapman. 

Thomas Wilſon, of Cresfield, Cumberland, 
merchant. | 

Wiliam Spratley, of Oxford Street, victualler. 
F g Young, of St. Martin's Le Grand, 
actor. 


Thomas Bentley, of the borough of Leicefter, 
hoſier. | a 


James Pearſon, of Church Street, Weſtmin- 
fer, glais-ſtainer, - | 


Dax. 


John Corne, of Withyham, Suflex, dealer 
and chapman. 

Richard Day of Holborn Hill, cordwainer. 

Samuel Newton Riviere, of New Bond Street, 
gold{mith. 
William Gaſcoigne, of Rugby, Warwickſhire, 
ironmonger. 

Samuel Pattiſon,of Birmingham, linen-draper. 

John Rochtord, junior, of Stockton, Dur- 
ham, grocer. 
John Evans, of Llanelly, Carmarthenſhire, 
ironmonger. 

John Kennet, of New Bond Street, coach- 
maker. | 

William Whiteſide, of Theobald's Road, 
merchant, 

Iſaac Ruſſell, of Witteriham, in the Iſle of 
Oxney, Kent, victualler. 

Richard Shute, ot Piccadilly, livery-ſtable 
keeper. 

James Grant, of Exeter, merchant. 
- William Geaſt, ſenior, late of Chelſea, vic- 
tualler. | 

Walter Anderſon, of Stoke Damerell, De- 
vonſhire, vintner. 

Thomas Freeman, of Omberſley, Worceſ- 
terſhire, butcher, 

Thomas Watſon, of Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, merchant. 

gov Drake, of Highgate, linen-draper. 

atthew Swift, and Andrew Morris, of Hol. 

born, taylors and ſalefmen. 

John Hill Winbolt, of Baſinghall Street, 
money-ſcrivener. 

Peter Huſband, of Cannon Street, oilman. 

James Hartley, jun. of Ealingwold, Y orkſhire, 
butter- factor. 

Thomas Langcake, of Torpenhow, Cumber- 
land, dealer and chapman. 

Abraham Samuel, of Sunderland, jeweller, 

Urbana Doria, of Church Street, Scho, 


wine-merchant. 


ohn Ellis, of St. Mary-le-bone, butcher, 
illiam Shaw, and George France, of Lom- 

bard Street, Southwark, dealers and chapmen. 

John Munton, of Badby, Northamptonihire, 
dealer and chapman. 

Thorowgood Chalkley, of Finſbury, Middle- 
ſex, coach-maker. 

John Bangs, of Bow, Middleſex, grocer. 

Robert Greenall, of Parſon's Green, Ful- 
ham, diſtilier. | 

Charles Perſan, of Jewry Street, commander 
of the ſhip London, trading to Quebec, dealer, 
and chapman. 

John Laycock, of York Street, Covent Gar- 
den, leather-box-maker. 

George Maſon, of Shadwell, ſoap-maker. 

William Mountain, of Wood Street, coach- 
maſter, | 

Richard Machell, of Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

Barnard John Cheale, of Graccchyrch Street, 
pin- maker. | | 

Montgomery Csthers, of Sec:hing Lane, 
inſurance-broker, 5 
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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ gratefully acknowledge themſelves to have been honoured by his 
„they have this Month preſented to their 


| F purſuance of a Hint with which the Editors of this Work moſt 


race, the Duke of 


numerous Friends, in the Article of Mopern Biockayay, genuine 
Memoirs of the KING of PRuss iA, with an elegant Head of that illuſ- 
trious Monarch, from the celebrated Painting by Pesxe ; being the firit 
of an intended Courſe of Recar Brocrayny, including the moſt 2rafterly 


 Likeneffes, and the moſt authentic Anecdotes, of every Sovereign Prince in 


the known World. 


_ tm. — 
3 


Pa 77 


If the Appeal from the Award of another Review, tranſmitted in three 
large Packets, had been comprefled in a narrower Compaſs, we ſhould with 
Pleaſure have granted the ingenious Writer an Opportunity of vindicating 


his Labours : and if he can ſtill reduce the Merits of his Caſe within any 


— Tar” 


- 
— — 


that his Favours of the laſt Month are by no means equal to his former 


allow that it poſſeſſes much Delicacy, Nature, and Sentiment, our Judg-, 


| reaſonable Limits, we will moſt aſſuredly oblige him. In their preſent 


Form, his Communications would occupy near Thirty Pages. 


In declining to give a Place to the ſimple, yet intereſting Tale of Alber- 
tina, we commit an unpleaſing Violence on our Feelings. Whilſt we 


ment obliges us to confeſs, that it obviouſly needs an Introduction, and a 
| Concluſion, and has not received the finiſhing Hand of the Writer in point 


of Language and Expreſſion. If our fair Correſpondent will ſupply theſe 
Deficiencies, we ſhall be happy to inſert it. 


We profeſs our Gratitude to our o/d Friend at Briſtol, for his Hints, 
good Wiſhes, and Communications. But he muſt excuſe us for thinking 


Productions. 


The Balance of Painters, in our Opinion, would not be generally cnter- 


| taining nor intelligible ; and we ſuſpect, (but without the leaſt Reflection 
on our Correſpondent) that it is not perfectly original. 


The Elegy tranſmitted from Aberdeen, is pretty; and teſtifies in the 
Writer ſome Marks of poetical Genius: but it is not ſufficiently finiſhed, 
for the Britiſh Magazine and Review. The more perfect Favours of this 
Correſpondent will be duly noticed. 


The Enquiries propoſed by Mr. P. J. of Carmarthen, appear ſo ingenions 


and intereſting, that although the Inveſtigation is not quite conſiſtent with 


our Plan, he may be aſſured it is in Contemplation to furniſh the Satisfac- 


tion he requeſts - 


Miſs S—— is more obliged to the Panegyriſt of her Charms, than the 
Public would be to us for communicating his amorous Effuſion. 


The unuſual Length of our Biography, in the preſent Number, has ex- 


I cluded the Conclukon of Mr. Smeathman's Account of the Termites, and 
an elegant Eſſay, both which Articles will be found in our next. 


q 
1 


1 


5 


The Poem on the Approach of Spring, by the Rev. Mr. Mavor, is like- 


wiſe deſtined for the enſuing Month. 


— 


o 


The Encouragers of this highly favoured Publication, are requeſted to in- 


form ſuch of their reſpective Friends as may have been diſappointed in 
their Applications for the FIRST NumBtr, within the laſt Fortni ht, 
and which is ſtill owe of print, that a new and large Impreſſion will be 
icady to deliver by the 25th of March, at fartheſt. 
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1783. 


MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


FREDERICK III. 
KING OF PRUSSIA, 


E ſhall make no apology for 

commencing our regal bio- 
graphy with a ſovereign whole years, 
to ſay nothing of his very extraor- 
dinary abilities, exceed thoſe of every 
other European monarch. 

Frederick, the third King of Pruſ- 
ſia, was born in the year 1712, and 
aſcended the throne of that king- 
dom in 1740. He is alſo Elector of 
Brandenburgh, and has a ſeat in the 
diet of the German empire, as Duke 
of Magdeburg. 

Whether we conſider this illuſ- 
trious prince as a warrior, a ſtateſ- 
man, an hiſtorian, or a poet, his 
character will appear cen 8 
though his military talents, acknow- 
ledged as they are by the whole 
world, may poſſibly, on a compara- 
tive vicw, hold the firſt place in our 
eſtimation. But, perhaps, after all, 
it is the nature, of mankind, not to 
allow any one{ perſon extraordinary 
excellence in a variety of accompliſh- 
ments; and the King of Pruſſia might 
probably, with the ability he at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſes, have been eſteemed a 


better ſtateſman, hiſtorian, or poet, 
had he been a leſs ſkilful, experienced, 
and brave general. 

It is not to be expected that ſo 
| 957 and ſo diſtinguiſhed a monarch, 

ould have reigned near half a cen- 
tury, whatever may be his virtues, 
without the imputation of trivial 
errors at leaſt; and even theſe, how- 
ever painful the taſk, 1t 1s the duty 
of the faithful hiſtorian to record : 
but the judicious reader will form 
his judgment of a character from the 
general ſtate of facts, and not from 
any angie particular anecdote, In 
the preſent caſe, when 1t is conſider- 
ed, that this ſovereign rules with 
unlimited power, and is in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe his own miniſter, the few 
blemiſhes aſcribed to him will appear 
only as ſpots in the ſun. 0 _ 

The King of Pruſſia is rather be. 
low the middle ſtature, well made, 
and remarkably active and alert for 
his age. Exerciſe, and a laborious 
life, have rendered him robuſt, though 
his conſtitution ſeems to have been 
originally none of the ſtrongeſt. His 
aſpe& diſcovers great ſpirit and pe- 
netration; he has fine blue eyes, 
which, though he. is conſiderably 

M 2 ſhort- 
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ſhort-ſighted, are full of vivacity 
and fire; and his countenance 1s on 
the whole agreeable. He ſtoops con- 
ſiderably, and generally inclines his 
head to one ſide. His tone of voice 
is extremely clear and pleaſing; and, 
though he ſpeaks a great deal, thoſe 
who hear him regret that he is not 
ſtill more loquacious. His obſer- 
vations are lively and juſt, and few 
men poſſeſs the talent of a in 
greater perfection. His dreſs, which 
he ſeldom varies, conſiſts of a blue 
coat lined and faced with red, and 
a yellow waiitcoat and breeches. He 
always wears boots with huſfar tops, 
which fall in wrinkles about his 
ancles, and are more frequently of a 
dark brown than of a black colour. 
His hat, which he generally wears 
on one ſide, would be thought ex- 
travagantly large in England, though 
It is of the ſize commonly worn by 
the officers of the Pruſſian cavalry. 
He uſes a very large gold ſnuff-box, 


the lid ornamented with diamonds ; 


and takes an immoderate quantity of. 


Spaniſh ſnuff, the marks of which 
are very often conſpicuous on his 
wailtcoat and breeches. 

The king ſpeaks all the modern 
languages with grace and eloquence; 
he is verſed in almoſt all the ſciences; 


and 1s free from every ſpecies of 


prejudice, 

His private life is remarkable for 
it's uniformity, He riſes always at 
four in the ſummer, and at five in 
winter, and dreſſes as ſoon as he 


gets up in the morning: this takes 


up but a few minutes, and ſerves 
him the whole day. 
The moment he is dreſſed, the 


edjutant of the firſt battalion of 


guards brings him an account in 
writing of all perſons who have ar- 


rived at or quitted Potſdam, as well 


as of every tranſaction that has hap- 
pened in the garrifon. The king 


then retires to his cloſet, and ap- 
plies himſelf to buſineſs, alone, till 
jeyen; when he paſſes into another 
apartment, where he finds his cho- 
colate ready, with all the letters 


that have been addreſſed to him the 


[Fe. 


day before, from the different parts 
of his own dominions, the foreign 
letters and diſpatches being arranged 
ſeparately on another table. Hav- 
ing peraſed the whole, and written 
hints and notes with his pencil in 
the margihs of thoſe which are to be 
u by his ſecretaries, he re- 
turns to his cloſet, carrying with 
him ſuch papers as claim his own 
pariicular attention, where he tran- 
ſacts buſineſs with a private ſecretary 
till nine; after which, he receives 
the accounts and diſpatches of his 
ſecretaries, and examines and ſigns 
the papers they have prepared. At 
ten, his confidential generals are 
ſucceſſively called in, with whom he 
diſcourſes on politics, and military 
buſineſs, till eleven; when he takes 
an airing on horſeback, or viſits the 
parade. At this laſt place, he three 
times a week reviews the troops, 
and makes them go through their 
exerciſe; which, it is remarkable, 
in this military country, conſiſts of 
no other manœuvres than ſuch as are 
abſolutely neceſſary to be uſed in 
actual ſervice. 

On thoſe days in which he omits 
to exerciſe his troops, he frequently 
rides or walks through the ftreets of 
Potſdam, accompanied only by an 
adjutant and a ſingle page, and in- 
ſpects the various buildings carrying 
on under his direction. 

When the king returns to his pa- 
lace, he walks in the garden or great 
gallery with thoſe whom he has in- 
vited to dine. He fits down to 
table exactly at one o*clock, and 
the dinner uſually conſiſts of ten 
diſhes; four dreſſed in the French, 
four in the Italian manner, and two 
to his own particular taſte. The 
king is exceedingly choice in his 
fruits, and:thoſe of all countries ap- 

ear conſtantly at his table: his ma- 
jeſty dines plentifully, and makes 
the pleaſure laſting. He ſeldom riſes 
from table till half paſt three, drink- 
ing a bottle of Burgundy and a few 
glaſſes of Champagne. 

Eight or ten of his officers com- 
monly dine with him; and the king 

wiſhes 
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2 wiſhes to ſee perfect freedom of con- 
verſation and behaviour at his table. 


4 The unreſtrained flow of ſentiment, 
however, which takes place in a ſo- 
ciety of equals, is a pleaſure which 
princes can ſeldom or never experi- 
ence init's fulleſt perfection: but'the 
gaiety winch this monarch aſſumes on 
theſe occaſions, is a proof that he at 
leaſt deſerves it. 

The Abbe Baſtiani being one day 
at dinner with the king, his majelty 
ſaid to him jocoſely, When you 
© ſhall have obtained the tiara, which 
your exemplary piety mutt one day 
© procure you, in what manner. will 
© you receive me, on my arrival at 
* Rome, to pay my duty to your 
© holineſs ?-“ | will immediately 
give directions, rephed the Abbe, 
with great readineſs, for the in- 
* troduction of the black eagle 
© that he may cover me with his 
© wings, but—ſpare me with his 
© beak.” 

No one ſays more good things at 
table than the king himſelf : the 
following initance will at once far- 
niſh an example of his acute wit, 
and of that greatneſs of mind which 
could permit him to do juſtice to the 
merits of a man, who had occaiioned 
him more vexation than any perſon 
living. 

When the King of Pruſſia had ſome 
years ſince a perſonal meeting with 
the Emperor of Germany, they al- 
ways dined together, with a ſelect 
number of their reſpective general 
officers, General Laudohn being one 
day about to place himſelf at the 
bottom of the table ; the king, who 
was at the head, perceiving him, 
called out haſtily, Come hither, 
Monſieur Laudohn; ſeat yourſelf 
© by me. I had much rather have 
© you on my ſide, than oppoſite.“ 

After dinner, the king retires into 
a particular apartment, where he 1s 
ſerved with coffee; and into this 
room no one is ſuffered to enter 
without his majeſty's ſpecial order. 
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At five, he reccives from his pri- 
vate ſecretaries the anſwers to let- 
ters and dilpatches they have prepa- 
red, which he peruſes and ſigns, and 
the whole are ſent off by fix o' clock. 

The buſineſs of the day being now 
finiſhed, his majeſty ſoftens with mu- 
{1c the care and fatigue of govern- 
ment, til! about ſeven; when he 
walks for an hour with his general 
olhcers, in ſummer; and in winter 
hears any new literary production, 
ſometimes taking it from the perſon 
who reads to him, and reading him- 
{elf aloud for half an hour ata time. 
He then retires to his bed-chamber, 
where one of his cooks attends him 
with the bill of fare for the next day; 
the price of each dith, as well as of 
it's particular ingredients, being ſpe. 
cined in the margin. The king al- 
ters. what he diilikes; orders ſome 
other article to ſupply the place of 
the rejected diſh; exciaims againſt 
the knavery of his cooks with great 
vehemence, and ends with paying 
the original demand. He conſtant- 
ly acts in the ſame manner on the 
ſettlement of any other houſhold ac- 
counts; the whole of which, as well 
as thoſe of the ſtable, are preſented 
to him and cleare:! monthly. 

The king reſides conſtantly at the 
old palace of Sans-Souci, except 
when he is viſited by perſons of great 
diſtinction, whom he receives at the 
new palace, and remains there him- 
ſelf during their ſtay. 

He never permits any of the great 
officers of the crown to be about his 
perſon, not even his chamberlains, 
Two pages, two horſemen of the 
troop called Chaſſeurs de Cheval, 
four of the Petits Chaſſeurs, four 
footmen, a heyduc *, and two cham- 
ber huſſars, compoſe his whole houſ- 
hold. When he rides out, he1s only 
attended by a ſingle page, a hunter, 
and a groom with a led horſe. 

Though the revenues of this mo- 
narch are much greater than has ge- 
nerally been imagined, yet the con- 
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The heyduc, who can neither read nor write, and who rides with the coachman when the 
king travels, is his majeſty's treaſurer, to whom he confides his ſtrong box, with the payment of 
his kitchen, ſtable, and many other expences. | Fg 
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ſtant ſupport of an army of 180, ooo 
men, the erection of the noble 
Jace of Sans- Souci, which 1s ſai 
have coſt him fix millions of crowns, 
and other expenſive undertakings, 
are leſs proofs of the greatneſs of his 
income, than of the prudence with 
which it has been managed. Princes 
flefled of much preater revenues, 
Love diſſipated them, without either 
taſte or magnificence, on the trum- 
ry of a court and it's dependents : 
it was reſerved for the King of Pruf- 
ſta to convince the world, what mira- 
cles economy and afſiduity, through 
the ſeveral departments of govern- 
ment, were capable of effecting. 

Far from being enriched at the 
public expence, the officers of {late 
eſteem themſelves perfectly happy if 
they can ſupport a becoming dignity, 
and make a very moderate proviſion 
for their families. The Pruſſian po- 
'Iicy provides no places for the lux- 
urious great; where the ſalary is 
large, and the buſineſs unimportant: 
on the contrary, whatever may be 
the ſalary, conſiderable talents, and 
unwearied afliduity, are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary for it's attainment. The 


King is himſelf active and aſſid uous, 


and he will ſuffer no miniſter or ſer- 
vant to be otherwiſe: to thoſe who 
know their buſineſs, and perform it 
with preciſion, he 15 an eaſy and an 
equitable maſter. All his ſervants 
Have this certain advantage ; that as 
their ſovereign thoroug A under- 
ſtands what ought to be done, they 


are never expoſed to the ridiculous 


or contradictory orders of ignorance, 
or the mortifying inj unctions of ca- 
price. 

This monarch has conſtantly be- 
fore him an exact liſt of the product 
of the finances, and all the expences 
of government; and every year, af- 
ter caſting up the account, and ſtrik- 
ing a balance, he is ſaid to add a 
ſurplus of about 400,000 crowns to 
his treaſury. Part of theſe ſavings 
1s employed in rewarding merit with 
preſents M in acts of bene- 
ficence, and in erecting edifices; the 


king being remarkably ſond of ar- 
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| king” s - expence ; 


laſt city, ſhould his aſe live a 
few years longer, promiſes fair to be- 
come one of the fineſt in all Germany. 


The new-built houſes are given to | 


individuals, and ſometimes to the 


king's officers; but always on con- 
dition that certain apartments be 
reſerved for the accommodation of 
ſoldiers, and that the tenant keep 
a maid-fſervant to make their beds, 
clean their rooms, go to market for 
them, and dreſs their proviſions. 

The Military Academy, or School 
for the Nobility, an inſtitution which 
is under the wiſeſt and beſt regula- 
tions, coſts his majeſty upwards of 
49,000 crowns a year, tiough the 
number of noblemen on this eſta. 
bliſkment is limited to fifteen. 

In the School of the Noble Cadets, 
another military inſtitution, which 
ſerves as a nurſery for ſubaltern 
officers, three hundred and fifty 
youths are maintained, who come 
trom the remoteſt provinces, parti- 
cularly Pomerania, which abounds 
with poor nobility. 


The Orphan Houſe at Potſdam is 


alſo an admirable foundation, and 
remarkably well conducted. Six 
thouſand children are received into 
this aſylum, where they are nouriſh- 
ed, cloathed, and ſupported, at the 
the boys being 
brought up for the army, and the 
girls placed out in ſervice or married. 
Several inſtitutions of this kind are 
to be met with in other parts of the 
Pruſſian dominions. 


No king in Europe has a more- 


compleat knowledge of his country 

and ſubjects than this monarch : 

twice in every year he makes a grand 

tour, for about fix weeks, viſiting 

Madeburg, Sileſia, and his new-ac- 
uired dominions ! in Poland. 

The ſtrictneſs of his military diſct- 
pline requires the moſt unremitted 
attention, as well from the chief, as 
the private ſoldier. The ſubaltern 
ofñicers are almoſt conſtantly on 
guard, or exerciſing the * 

the 
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Pe captain fears the blame of his 

colonel, and 1s convinced he can ex- 
pect no promotion, if his company 
Js leſs Perfect than any other; the 


5 king, ſhould his regiment appear 
gefective in duty; and the general 
Feels himſelf accountable for the 
*Tondu® and diſcipline of the brigade 
dr garriſon under his immediate 
*Rommand. Nor will the ſovereign 
FIcl ſatisfied even with the report of 
She commander in chief; he will 
imſelf examine every thing: ſo that, 
from the king, to the common cen- 
- nel, all are conſtantly vigilant and 
ative. The conſequence of which 
Js, that the Pruſſian army is the beſt 
1 iſciplined, and the readieſt for ſer. 
ice, of any in the world; and, per- 
=Daps, in this particular, has never 
peen equalled. 
Other monarchs have endcavoured 
Jo carry diſcipline to the ſame envi- 
ble degree of perfection, 
pegan with aſtoniſhing eagernets ; 
put new objects have ſoon attracted 
heir attention, and diverted the pur— 
uit; they have delegated the office 
Jo a commander in chief, and he has 
gain committed it to one of inferior 
Tank, till at length a total relaxation 
bas pervaded the whole ſyſtem, and 
hey have ended where they began: 
put the perſevcrance of the King of 
Pruſſia is without example, and forms 
ne of the moſt ſtriking traits of his 
Fery extraordinary character. 
That degree of exertion which a 
5 of a vigorous mind is alone ca- 
Pable of making on ſome very im- 
Portant occaſion, this monarch has 
* Eniformly maintained for upwards of 
Mirty years, without ſuffering plea- 
ure, indolence, diſguſt, or di ſap- 
Pointment, to interfere with his plan 
en for a ſingle day: and, as he 
Jas obliged every officer, in the va- 
Fous departments, to adopt his ex- 
Imple to the utmoſt of their ſtrength 
. ability, it is eaſy to conceive 
ie propriety with which his affairs 
Edu be conducted, and what mira- 
Nes he is capable of performing. By 
A uniform courſe of diſcipline, the 
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and have- 


*. 
Pruſſian officers, in general, are 
brought to imagine, that to ſtand 
firm and ſteady, march erect, wheel 
to the right and left, and charge and 
diſcharge a firelock, if not the ſole 
uſe of human beings, is at leaſt the 
chief end of their creation ; and the 
king has no deſire that they ſhould 
W Fo on a higher ſcale, which might 
lead them to deſpiſe their daily em- 
ployment of drilling ſoldiers, count- 
ing the buttons of their coats, and 
examining the ſtate of their ſpatter- 
daſhes and breeches: for though 
ſome acquaintance with other ſtu- 
dies, and opportunities of mixing 
with poliſhed ſociety, might render 
them more agreeable men, it would 
by no means make them better cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and adjutants. 
_ Notwithſtanding the confined no- 
tions of the generality of his officers, 
the king doubts not that he ſhall al- 
ways find a ſuficient number of men 
of more enlarged ideas, to fill the 
higher departments, and undertake 
ſeparate commands. He watches 
attentively for particular exceptions; 
and the moment he perceives the 
dawning of uncommon genius, how 
humble ſoever the ſphere of it's poſ- 
ſeiior, he tranſplants him to that ſi- 
tuation which he thinks moſt likely 
to call forth all his abilities. 

The extreme ſeverity of the Pruſ- 
fan diſcipline never fails to ſhock 
and diſguſt a ſtranger: all blunders, 
miſtakes, and even misfortunes, in 
the ſoldiery, are chaſtiſed with the 
ſame rigour as if wilfully committed; 
if the wind blows off their hats, or. 
they even fall from their horſes, 
though they may be greatly hurt by 
this laſt accident, they are ſure to be 
puniſhed the moment they recover, 

The king, however, confiders diſ- 
cipline as the ſoul of an army: men 
in the different nations of Europe 
are, he thinks, nearly equal in thoſe 
qualities which are eſteemed neceſ- 
ſary for a ſoldier ; ſo that, in two 
armies of equal numbers, the de- 
grees of diſcipline can alone deter- 
mine how far one 1s ſuperior to the 
other, It is, therefore, his grand, 
object, 
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object, to keep his own army at the 
higheſt poſſible degree of perfection 
in this effential article. Could this, 


in his opinion, be effected by gent- 


ler means, he would undoubtedly 
preſer them, as he is not naturally 
of a cruel diſpohtion. This is evi- 
dent from his uniform conduct as to 
officers of rank; to whom, in ſome 
remarkable inſtances, he has diſplay- 
ed more lenity than is uſual in any 
other ſervice. Perceiving that the 
hopes of promotion, and a ſenſe of 
Honour, are ſufficient incentives to 
the performance of their duty, he 
has never had recourſe, except in 
caſes of treachcry, to any higher pu- 
niſhment, than diſmiſſion. Several 
of his generals have ſuffered impor- 
tant places to. be taken by ſurprize, 
and others have loſt whole armies; 
yet, uninfluenced by popular cla- 
mour, or the actual derangement of 
his affairs in conſequence of theſe 
events, he has in no inſtance put the 
unfortunate commander to death : on 
the contrary, when a trifling ſu- 
ſpenſion has taken place, or the of- 
ficer has even been declared by a 
court-martial incapable of any fu- 
ture command, he has generally 
ſpared the unhappy ſoldier's honour, 
by ſome kind conſolatory meſſage. 
Indeed, the ſeverity generally ſup- 
oſed to be the predominant feature 
in the character of this prince, has 
by no means been always exerted. 
The Baron De , a Sileſian no- 
bleman, in whom the king, durin 
the laſt war greatly confided, had 
agreed to deliver him up to the Auſ- 
trians; a deſign which was to be 
executed when the king, as uſual, 
went out to reconnoitre, accompani- 
ed only by a few light hunters, and 
in which the Sileſian was aſſiſted by 
the curate of a neighbouring village. 
One day, as the king was going out 
for this purpoſe, a ſervant of the ba- 
ron threw himſelf at his feet, and 
ad or him with a letter which 
1e had been ordered to deliver to 
the curate, iaying at the ſame time, 
6 Sire, TI believe this letter contains 
© ſomething of conſequence to your 


of the motive of this arreſt, on the 
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The king perceivins 
in the letter evident marks of a con- 
ſpiracy, and having diſcovered that 


© majeſty,” 


an ambuſcade was actually formed 
to ſurprize him, ordered a detach-* 
ment of cavalry to ſeize upon the 
baron. The officer who command- 
ed the detachment being ignorant 
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baron's appearing to receive the 
king's order with chearfulneſs and 
compoſure, permitted him to retire 
for a moment into another apart-* 
ment, from whence he eſcaped 
through the window. On the off 
cer's return to the king, and ac 
quainting him with the ill ſucceſs cf 
his commiſſion, he only ſaid to him, 
coldly, Return to your corp:, 
© You're a clumſy fellow—ÞP'l em- 
© ploy you no more on ſuch an oc 
© caſion.? 2 
Another circumſtance of extraor. 
dinary lenity is related with great? 
confidence. 4 
While the king was in Sileſia, laſt 
war, his confidential valet had been 
bribed to poiſon him: the king, who 
is an excellent phyſiognomiſt, no- 


A 


ry 


ticing one day that the valet trem- 


bled as he brought in his chocolate, 
looking ſtedfaſtly in his face, ſaid to 
him, I know you have been brib- 

© ed to poiſon me.* He denied the 
charge ; but the chocolate being giv- 
en to a dog, it killed him in let: 
than two hours. The king had for- 
titude enough to check his reſent- 
ment; and having obliged the faitl- 
leſs wretch to diſcover the perſon ? 
by whom he had been employed, 
only ſent him to Spandau, from 
whence he has been "cp years li- 
berated. 

But while we do juſtice to the 
character of this monarch, by addu- 
cing ſuch circumſtances as ſpeak 
loudly for his merciful diſpoſition; | 
we by no means think . ourſelve: 
entitled to ſuppreſs an inſtance of 
indiſputable authority, where the 
want of that lenity we have already 
ſeen ſo eminently diſplayed, was pro- 
ductive of a very melancholy con- 
ſequence, | 


The 
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The king's principal valet- de- 
chambre was a man greatly reſpected 
by perſons ef the firſt rank, as well 
on account of his own perſonal qua- 
lities, as of the conſequence which 
he derived from a freedom of in— 
tercourſe with his majeſty, whoſe 
approbation he had for many years 
enjoyed: he had accumulated a lit- 
tle fortune by the perquiſites of his 
office, and lived in a ſtile of conſis, 
derable elegance and comfort. It 
was this perſon's misfortune, about 
five years ſince, to offend his royal 
maſter, by what act we are unable 
to aſcertain ; but while the princeſſes 
were at the new palace, the king 
had blamed him in very ſevere terms; 
and, being diſſatisfied with the ex- 
cuſes he made, told him he ſhould 
be taken care of the moment the 
company departed. Accordingly, 
when the princeſſes went to Berlin, 
his majeſty returned to his old pa- 
Jace at Sans-Souci; and, the next 
day, ordered an officer to conduct 
his valet to Potſdam, and place him 
as a drummer in the firſt regiment of 
foot-guards. The poor man endea- 
voured to mollify the king, by prayers 
and entreaties ; but without ſucceſs. 


He then begged the officer would 


permit him to take care of ſome 
things in his room before he went ; 
and, entering his own apartment, 
ſhog himſelf through the head, with 
a piſtol which he had prepared for 
that purpoſe from the time when he 
was firſt threatened. The report of the 
piſtol alarmed his majeſty, and the 
officer; they both went into the 
room, and found the unhappy crea- 
ture expiring. This circumſtance. 
is ſaid to have greatly affected the 
king, who probably would not have 
permitted his old ſervant to remain 
long in that ſtate of degradation to 
which he had perhaps too haſtily 
condemned him. | 
| Having given this anecdote of 
ſudden and ſevere reſentment, we 
ſhall lay before our readers a remark- 


able diſplay of deliberate generoſity 
and munificence. | 


Vor. II. 
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General Leſchwitz had diſtinguiſn- 
ed himſelf during the laſt war in a ve- 
ry remarkable manner, on a variety 
of occaſions, without receiving any 
ſort of recompence ; and after the 
concluſion of the peace, near fix 
years had elapſed, in all which time 
the king had hardly ever ſpoke to 
him. At the end of this period, the 
government of Potſdam, and a regi- 
ment of guards, becoming at once 
vacant, this ſeemingly negleQed of- 
ficer received them both from his 
royal maſter; and, in the ſame year, 
a reverſionary grant of lands, to the 
amount of 200,000 crowns, fallin 
into the king's hands, he ane 
this new opportunity of rewarding 
the brave general, by a formal do- 
nation of them, accompanied with. 
the following letter. 


C Mons:itvr le General Leſch-- 
witz, the 1mportant ſervices you 
rendered me laſt war are ſtill freſh: 
in my remembrance. I have wait- 
ed with impatience for an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding you, which, 
has not till this moment occurred. 
Go, and take poſſeſſion of the 
lands made over to you in the pa- 
tent here incloſed. 
Signed, FREDERICK. 
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The king's remarkable attach- 
ment to military affairs may be ſaid 
to be hereditary: In the bed-cham- 
ber where the late king died, at the 
lower part of the window which looks 
into the garden, four panes of glaſs. 
have been removed, and their placs 
ſupplied by a lingle piece ; through 
which the old king, whoſe ſupreme; 
delight, in life, had been to ſee his 
troops exerciſe, uſed to fit and view 
them. Having, at length, become ſo 
weak, from the increaſe of his diſtem- 
per, that he was unable to fit up, when 
at any time he was uncommonly lan- 

uid, the attendants raiſed his head 
efore the window, and a fight of 
the men under arms was perceived 
to operate like a cordial, and in- 
ſtantly to revive his ſpirits. By fre» 
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quent repetition, however, even this 
cordial loſt it's effect: his eyes be- 
came dim hen his head was raiſed, 
he could no longer perceive the ſol- 
diers—and he expired! 

The literary character of the King 
of Pruſſia is as conſpicuous as his 
military genius: many of his pro- 
ductions have been tranſlated into 
all the European languages; and his 
liberal patronage of learned men 1s 
ſufficiently known. 

A variety of reaſons have been 
given for the miſunderſtanding which 
prevailed between the King and Vol- 


taire, after the friendſhip and fami- 


liarity they are known to have lon 
experienced, and the honours and 
emoluments which. had been con- 
ferred by the prince on the philoſo- 
pher. The following is taken from 
the Memoirs of Voltaire, publiſhed by 
himſelf. 

Maupertuis, the French philoſo- 
pher, who, as well as Voltaire, was 
then reſident at the Pruſſian court, 
became jealous of Voltaire's pre- 
eminence; and, in order to prej u- 
dice the ſovereign againſt his cotem- 

orary, propagated a report, that 

oltaire, when the king one day 
ſent him, as uſual, ſome poetical 
production, to be corrected, obſerved 
to a friend, Who happened to be pre- 
ſent, that his majeſty had ſent him 
ſome of his foul linen to waſh. Vol- 
taire perceiving that he had ſuffered 
from this report, returned the king, 
in the moſt reſpectful. manner, his 
key of the chamberlainſhip, and the 
croſs of the order with which he had 
been honoured, accompanied by the 
following verſes. 


Ile les recus avec tendreſſe; 
Je vous les rends avec douleur: 


omme un amant jaloux, dans ſa mauvaiſe 


Hhumeur, 
Rend le portrait de ſa maitreſſe “. 


The king, however, was far from 
being ſo much offended as Voltaire 
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had imagined, and ſent him back 


the key and ribband. But Mauper- 
tuis, during the abſence of Voltaire, 
who immediately viſited the Dutch- 
eſs of Gotha, under whoſe patron- 
age he wrote the Annals of the Em- 
pire, employed his malice fo effec- 
tually, as conſiderably to widen the 
breach. | 

, But this affair appears to have been 

on forgotten by both parties, as a 

erfect amity is known to have af- 
terwards ſubſiſted between them. 

The king is fond of the drama, as 
well as of muſic; buthe greatly pre- 
fers tragedy to comedy. When there 
is no repreſentation at the theatre, 
he frequently has private concerts 
in his own apartments, where he per- 
forms himſelf with the German flute, 
on which inſtrument he has attained 
the higheſt degree of excellence. 

Extenſive as the King of Pruſſia's 
claims undoubtedly are to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with univerſal 
ſcience, the connoiſſeurs will not al- 
low that he has a juſt taſte for paint- 
ing, becauſe he purchaſes many pic- 
tures which they eſteem very indif- 
ferent: and certain it is, that his 
majeſty pays not the leaſt deference 
to theſe gentlemen ; but colle&s ſuch 
pieces as appear excellent in his own 
eyes, without regarding what an 
one may — 9 of his judgment, It 
has no weight with him, that the 
piece is“ ſaid to be painted by Ra- 
phael, Guido, or Corregio; if he 
perceives no beauty in it, he very 
frankly ſays ſo, and without ceremo- 
ny gives the preference to the pro- 
duction of a more modern or obſcure 
artiſt, 

We have obſerved, that the King 
of Pruſſia is fond of repartee; and 
that he encourages, by his own ex- 
ample, a livelineſs of converſation 
at his table, where he is ſaid to have 
ſometimes borne very ſevere retorts, 


with the moſt perfect good humour. 


® TRANSLATION». 


Theſe gifts which I was proud to wear, 
With poignant anguiſh F muſt now return: 
The lover thus, while jealous paſſions burn, 


\ | + $engs back the picture of his fair, 


The 
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The following well-authenticated 
anecdote furniſhes a very ſtriking 
inſtance of the freedom which may 
be uſed with him even on the ſcene 
of military ſtrictneſs; and at a time, 
too, when he is not in the beſt of 
humours. 

Two regiments were in the field, 
one of which was that of General 
. This officer was fond of com- 
pany, and uſually paſſed more of his 
time with foreign, miniſters, and 
ſtrangers in general, than moſt others 
in the Pruſſian ſervice. Something 
had probably happened to chagrin 
the king that e - and while 
this regiment advanced in a line, he 
ſaid to the general, who ſtood near 
him, © Your regiment 1s uneven, 
© Monheur and it is not to be 
wondered at; you play too much 
© at cards.“ The general called out 
inſtantly with a loud voice to the re- 
giment, Halt!” and they inſtantly 
ſtopped. Then, turning to the king, 
he replied, © I cannot, Sire, deny 
© my attachment to cards—but have 
© the goodneſs to ſee if the regiment 
is not ſtraight.“ The regiment 
was in a very exact line: and the 
king turned away, evidently diſ- 
pieaſed—with himſelf. This manly 
officer had never afterwards the {mall- 
eſt reaſon to imagine that the king 
had taken his freedom amiſs. 
There is a ſtriking inſtance of his 
majeſty's agreeable ſpirit of pleaſant- 
Ty, in the ſtory of the Princeſs of 
Brunſwick and a cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficer. 

This princeſs having ordered ſome 
rich ſtuffs from Lyons, which pay a 


conſiderable duty at Stetin, the place 


of her confinement, the officer rude- 
ly detained them for the duties. 
The princeſs, enraged at this inſult, 
ſent word, that if he would himſelf 
bring the goods he ſhould be ſatis- 
filed. Accordingly, as ſoon as he 
arrived, the princeſs ſecured every ar- 
ticle, and after complimenting him 
with three or four ſmart cuffs on the 
face, turned him out of the apart- 
ment, Upon this he drew up a me- 
morial, complaining bitterly of the 
treatment he had met with in the 
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execution of his ofce; and addreſs- 
ing it to the king, received the fol- 
lowing anſwer. 


Tur loſs of the duties muſt be 
placed to my account: the ſtuffs 
© are to remain in the poſlefſion of 
© the princeſs—the cuffs with him 
* who received them, As to the 
© ſuppoſed diſhonour, I cancel it at 
© the complainant's requeil—bur, 
indeed, it is of itſelf void--for 
© the delicate hand of a fair lady, 
cannot poſſibly diſhonour the face 
© of a cuſtom-houſe officer. 

Signed, FreperiCK,? 


The King of Pruſſia poſſeſſes a 
mind infinitely ſuperior to that mean 
diſpoſition which liſtens to the deſ- 
picable retailers of ſlander. He 1s 
aware that the perfidy which can 
betray a real converſation, may be 
capable of inventing a falſe one; 
and will hear no little, malicious 
tales, of what has paſſed in private 
companies, or during the hours of 
conviviality: any one who ſhould 
attempt to inſult his ear with anec- 
dotes of this kind, would be dri- 
ven from his preſence with diſgrace. 
Nor will he pay the ſmalleſt at- 
tention to anonymous letters, or 
any other kind of injurious infor- 
mation, where the accuſer declines 
appearing openly in ſupport of the 


charge, but treats them with the ut- 


moſt contempt. 

This great prince is ſo perfectly 
free from ſuſpicion and perſonal ap- 
prehenſions, that he reſides at Sans- 
Souci without any guard whatever 
an orderly ſerjeant only attendin 
him in the day time, for the 8 
of carrying occaſional orders to the 
rene at Potſdem, who conſtant- 
y returns thither in the evening: 
in this houſe, where the king every 
night ſleeps, there are ſeldom more 
than ten or a dozen perſons, the ſer- 
vants included. When we conſider: 
that Sans-Souci is a ſolitary manſion 
half a league from Potſdam, where 
the guards are {hut up, and could 
therefore be of no ſervice in caſe of 
an attack on his perſon during the 
night; ard that he who lies thus de- 

N 2 fenceleſs 
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fenceleſs is an arbitrary ſovereign, 
governing agreeably to the dictates 
of his own humour and underſtand- 
ing, without regarding the murmurs 
or diſcontents of any one, and who 
has, no doubt, many inveterate ene- 
mies; theſe circumſtances muſt cer- 
tainly be allowed to argue very un- 
common magnanimity. 

The laws of Pruſſia, which his 
majeſty has collected, altered, and 
improved, are comprized in a very 
narrow compaſs, and publiſhed un- 
der the title of the Frederician Code; 
and the king 1s careful to ſee them 
8 enforced. 

is reverſion of the decree againſt 
Arnaud the miller, who was con- 
demned to pay rent for his mill after 
the landlord had diverted the ftream 
ſo as to render him incapable of 
working it, and his exemplary pun- 
3ſhment of the judge who made this 
oppreſſive deciſion, are freſh in the 
memory of every one. 

All buſineſs with the king 1s tranſ- 
acted by letters: even the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects may apply to him this 
way, and 1s ſure to receive an an— 
ſwer. Every petition or propoſal 
muſt be made in writing ; —— no 
favour, however trifling, is ever 
granted, unleſs it be applied for in 
this manner, even hough the party 
may have daily opportunities of mak- 
ing a perſonal requeſt, This eti— 
Juice alſo extends to foreign mini- 

ers; who are not admitted to an 
audience at Sans-Souci, without aſk- 
ing it in writing. 

The king, who thinks the ſmalleſt 
controul over men's con ſciences high- 
Iy unjuſt, allows the free exerciſe of 
all religions throughout his domi- 
nions; and has even the delicacy not 
to influence them by the leaſt pre- 
ference to any particular ſect. In- 
ſtead of ſaints or crucifxes, the 
king intends ornamenting his church- 
es with the portraits of thoſe men 
who are moſt ſerviceable to the fate; 
ard has actually begun, by already pla- 
cing thoſe of the Marſhals Schwerin, 
Keith, Winterfeld, and ſome others, 
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in the great Lutheran church at 
Berlin. 

Notwithſtanding the earneſt atten- 
tion diſplayed by this ſovereign for 
the eſtabliſhment of commerce in his 
dominions, every effort has proved 
ineffetual ; owing principally to in- 
judicious taxes, monopolies, and other 
reſtrictions, 

The opinion of the King of Pruſ- 
na, on the affairs of Great Britain, 
as delivered a few ycars fince, though 
in a private converſation, will no 
doubt be acceptable. | 1 

The Duke of H being at 
the Pruſſian court, his majeſty aſk- 
ed him, among other queſtions re- 
ſpecting England, at what age a 
peer could take his ſeat in parlia- 
ment. On the duke's replying, 
At twenty-one,'—* It is evident, 
then,” ſaid the king, © that the En- 
gliſh patricians acquire the neceſ- 
ſary talents for legiſlation, much 
ſooner than thoſe of ancient Rome, 
who were not admitted into the 
ſenate till the age of forty.” A 
After this he enquired about the 
ſtate of the Earl of Chatham's health, 
and expreſſed the higheſt eſteem for 
the character of that miniſter. 

He then aſked if any letters had 
been lately received from America; 
obſerving, there were accounts by 
the way of Holland, which mention- 
ed that the Engliſh troops had been 
driven from Boſton, of which place 
the Americans were then in poſſeſſion. 
On being anſwered, that the laſt 
letters had indeed noticed the remo- 
val of our army from Boſton, in or- 
der to make a more effectual attack 
elſewhere; he ſmiled, and ſaid, If 
© you will not allow the retreat to 
have been an affair of neceſſity, 
you mult at leaſt admit, that it was 
extremely apropos.* He ſaid, he 
was informed that ſeveral Britiſh 
officers had joined the Americans; 
and mentioned Colonel Lee, whom 
he had ſeen at his court. He obſer- 
ved that it was difficult to govern 
men at ſuch a diſtance by Tae 
that if the Americans ſhould be beat, 
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(which appeared to him rather proble- 


matical) it would till be next to im- 

oſſible to draw from them a revenue 
bo taxation—that if we intended a re- 
conciliation with America, ſome of 
our meaſures were too rough ; but, 
if we meant it's ſubjection, they were 
much too gentle. He concluded, by 
ſaying, However, I do not under- 
© {tand theſe matters; I have no co- 
© lonies—T hope you will get ſafely 
through your difficulties, but it ap- 
« pears to me a very doubtful buſineſs.” 

The ſpirit and activity of this 
wonderful monarch ſeem but little 
abated, though he is now in his 
ſeventy-ſecond year; and he has 
conſtantly his eye on every military 
and political operation in Europe. 
It is a fact of indiſputable authority, 
that he wrote very lately to General 
Eliott, commending his vaſt fk1ll and 
bravery in the defence of Gibraltar, 
and expreſſing the higheſt approba- 
tion of every part of his conduct 
during the whole ſiege of that import- 
ant fortreſs, which he had watched 
with the moſt minute attention : and 
ſtill later we find him encountering 
Dutch politics with a high hand, in 
behalf of his nephew the Prince of 
Orange. 

The King of Pruſſia married, in 
1733, Elizabeth Chriſtina, of Brunſ— 
wick Wolfenbuttel, aunt to the pre- 
ſent duke, and ſiſter to the mother 
of the prince royal as well as to the 
Queen Dowager of Denmark, by 
whom he has no iſſue: and though 
the king, who is by no means fond 
of female ſociety, ſees the queen 
only two or three times in the year, 
the utmoſt harmony prevails between 
them. | 

The Hereditary Prince, or Prince 
Royal of Pruſſia, is fon to William 
Auguſtus, a late brother of the pre- 
ſent king, and will in next Septem- 
ber attain his 39th year. 


SIR GEORGE AUGUSTUS ELIOTT, 
HIS celebrated officer, whoſe 


ever- memorable defence of Gib- 
raltar will alone juſtly immortalize 
his reputation, is the ninth ſon of Sir 
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Gilbert Eliott, of Stobbs, in the fa- 
mous diſtrict of Tiviot-dale, Rox- 
burghſhire, Scotland. He was born 
at the paternal ſeat, in the year 1718; 
and being early intended for a mili- 
tary life, received an education ſuit- 
able to this deſign. 

After obtaining the firſt rudiments 
of learning from a private tutor, he 
was ſent to be compleatcd at the Uni- 
verſity of Leyden ; where he made a 
rapid progreſs in every claflical ac- 
quirement, and ſoon became a perfect 
maſter of the French and German 
languages. 

In purſuance of the original inten- 
tion of Sir Gilbert, aſſiſted by the 
natural bent of his own inclinations, 
he then quitted Leyden, and repaired 
to the Ecole Royale du Gens Mili- 
taire, at La Fere, in Picardy, where 
he received, under the famous Co- 
lonel Bellidor, the foundation of that 
knowledge in fortification and engi— 
neering, for which he has ſince been fo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed ; and having 
in a ſhort time arrived at a compe- 
tent proficiency in the theory of mi- 
litary operations, he proceeded to 
that warlike country, the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, where he entered himſelf as 
a volunteer, for the purpoſe of ac- 
quiring an equal knowledge in prac- 
tice, 

In the year 1735, he returned to 
Scotland ; and, ſoon after his arrival, 
being then only ſeventeen, was in- 
troduced by Sir Gilbert to Lieute- 
nant Colonel Peers, of the 23d Regi- 
ment of Foot, or Royal Welch Fuzi- 
leers, then at Edinburgh, as a youth 
deſirous of ſerving his king and coun- 
try, and immediately became a cadet 
in the grenadier company, where he 
ſerved ſomewhat more than a year; 
attracting, during his continuance in 
this ſituation, the notice and regards 
of the ſeveral officers, by his ſplendid 
talents and accompliſhments, and 
not unfrequently entercaining them 


with a diſplay of the Pruſſian Huſſar 


diſcipline, every manceuvre of which 
he performed with ſuch alacrity and 
preciſion as plainly evinced, at that 
early period, both a fondneſs and 
an ability ior the profeſſion. 1 
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He left this regiment, to go into 
the engineer corps at Woolwich: 
where he continued till about the year 
1740; when his uncle, William Eli- 


et, then Lieutenant Colonel of the 
2d troop of Horſe Grenadier Guards, 


brought him in as Adjutant to that 
corps, where his great {kill, and un- 


wearied afliduity, laid the foundation 
of that diſcipline, which has render- 


ed thoſe two troops the fineſt corps 
of heavy cavalry in the whole world. 
With theſe troops he ſerved in Ger- 
many, and was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Dettingen, in 1743, being 
then Licutenant in the 2d troop; at- 
ter this he purchaſed the rank of 
Captain, and was again wounded at 
the battle of Fontenoy. In the year 
3746, he became major, on the ad- 
vance which took place by his uncle's 
quitting the army; and on the 13th 
of May 1747, Lieutenant Colonel 
Brereton retiring from the ſervice, 
Major Eliott purchaſed his commiſ- 
fon. 

Having thus arrived at the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel, he moſt difinter- 
eſtedly reſigned his commiſſion in the 
corps of engincers, which he had hi- 
therto continued to enjoy, though he 
was then engineer in ordinary, with 


the. pay of 10s. a day, and would 
Rave been at the head of that depart- 


ment, on the deceaſe of the late 
General Skinner. 

On the 31ſt of May 1756, he ob- 
tained the rank of Colonel; and, in 
the following month, was appointed 
A1d-du-camp to his late majeſty. 
In July 1758, he received the com- 
mand of the Light Horſe, which 
went upon the expedition againſt St. 
Malo's, as Brigadier General under 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

On the ioth of March17 59, he was 


appointed to the 15th regiment of 


Light Dragoons; on the 25th of 
June, a Major General; and the 1ſt 
of Auguſt, in the ſame year, is ſaid 
to have headed the ſecond line of 
horſe under the Marquis of Granby, 
at the battle of Minden. | 
In the beginning of June 1760, 
his regiment being perfectly formed, 
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and .compleatly diſciplined, he ſet 
out for Germany with the Earl of 
Pembroke, his Licutenant Colonel; 
and the very day his regiment join- 
ed the army, it was ordered on ac- 
tion. 'The Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick commanded the detach- 
ment, which conſiſted of fix Hano- 
verian and Heſſian regiments, Luck- 
ner's Huſiars, two brigades of Chaſ- 
ſeurs, and Eliott's Light Horſe; 
theſe laft, though they had never be- 
fore ſeen the face of an enemy, cut 
their way through the veteran troops 
of France, entirely routed them, 
purſued them with ſuch rapidity that 
they forced them to renew the en- 
gagement, and crowned their victory, 
by taking five battalions priſoners, 
with their commander in chief, Ma- 
jor General Glaubitz, and the Prince 
of Anhalt Cœfthen, as well as fix 
preees of cannon, and all their arms 
and baggage. 

Prince Ferdinand, in his public 
orders after the battle, gave teſtimo- 
ny to the particular bravery of Eli- 
ott's regiment; and declared he could 
not enough commend the courage, 
© good conduct, and good counte- 
* nance, with which that regiment 
© fought.” 

The 19th of January 1761, he was 
conſtituted a Lieutenant General ; 
and, in 1762, was ordered home 
from Germany, for the purpoſe of 
aihfting, as ſecond in command, in 
the memorable reduction of the Ha- 
vannah. But, far from ſanctioning 
the ſhameful ravages which followed 
the ſucceſsful termination of this 
expedition, the luſtre of his mode- 
ration and humanity on ſo trying an 
occaſion, added a brilliancy to that 
characteriſtic bravery for which he 
has been conſtantly remarkable. 

On the general's return, at the 
conclukon of the peace, when his 
regiment was reviewed in Hyde Park, 
and the ſtandards of the enemy were 
preſented to his majeſty; on the king's 
defiring to know by what marks of 


_ diſtinction he ſhould expreſs the high 


opinion which he entertained of the 
gallant chizf, and his brave troops, 
q * 
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he is ſaid to have replied, that his 
regiment would be proud if their ſo- 
vereign ſhould think them worthy of 
receiving the appellation of ROY- 
4; but that, with reſpect to him- 


ſelf, the higheſt honour that could 


poſſibly be conferred on him was al- 
ready obtamed, in the kind m_ 
The king 


* was charmed with this dilintereſted 


conduct, and immediately made his 


regiment royal, under the t title of che 


© Fifteenth, or King's Royal Regi- 


ment of Light Dragoons. 


Being appointed Commander in 


Chief, in Ireland, in 1774, he went 


over to that kingdom; but receiving 


* ſome diſguſt, on his arrival, by 
the exerciſe of inferior authorities, 
derogatory to the idea which he very 
properly entertained of his own 


ſituation, he reſiſted, with a lau- 
dable ſpirit, the practice which his 
manly heart was unable to approve, 
and being unwilling to diſturb the 
eſtabliſhed modes of the ſiſter coun. 


try, from any inconvenience of a mere 


perſonal nature, he defired to be re- 
called: a requeſt which was inſtant- 
ly complied with; and, on the death 
of the Honourable Lieutenant Gene- 


ral Earl Cornwallis, Governor of 


Gibraltar, which happened about 


the end of the year 1775, he was 


named to ſucceed him 


At the time of General Eliott's 


appointment, Major General Boyd, 
the Lieutenant Governor, 


having 
projected a very capital battery, call- 
ed the Grand Baſtion, was employed 


in erecting it: as the governor's im- 
* mediate attendance ſeemed therefore 
- unneceſſary, when the General wait- 
ed on his majeſty, the king acquaint- 
ed him, that as his abſence would 


— 


probably be for ſome conſiderable 
time, and he might have private bu- 
ſineſs to tranſact, there would be no 
material inconvenience if he ſhould 
protract his departure till his own 
perſonal affairs ſhould be adjuſted. 
With that ſtrict ſenſe of duty, how- 
ever, which has with him conſtantly 
abſorbed every other conſideration, 


he moſt reſpectfully replied, that gs 
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his majeſty had been graciouſly plea- 
ſed ro honour him with the com- 
mand of that important fortreſs, his 
only buſineſs was to be there. He 
accordingly ſet out in a few days; 
and arriving at Gibraltar before the 
Lieutenant Governor had compleat- 
ed his new battery, naturally took 
upon himſelf the ſuverinterdance of 
the whole, in conſequence of which 
ſamething of a reierve took place be- 
tween them. 

Indeed, the unuſual exertions he 
made, immediately on his arrival, 
greatly alarmed both the inhabitants 
and military. 

With reſpect to the former, as he 
ſent for the principal Jews, Genoeſe, 
and natives, took a memorandum of 
their aſſeſſments, ordered their ha- 
bitations to be numbered, and inter- 
rogated them on ſuch ſubjects as 
tended to furniſh him with a com- 
pleat idea of the ſtate of the whole 
for:reſs, they ſuſpected that theſe 
minute enquiries would end in ſuch 
pecuniary exactions as paſt experi- 
ence had given them but too much 
reaſon to dread: and as for the lat- 
ter, they anticipated the inconveni- 
ence of the new mode of diſcipline 
they perceived was about to be eſta- 
bliſhed; and thoſe officers of diſtinc- 
tion, 1n particular, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to trifle away their time at 
the governor's, were certainly not a 
little chagrined, when he informed 
them, though with the utmoſt po- 
liteneſs, that his uſual place for ſee- 
ing company, was at the parade in 
the morning. 

The diſagreeable apprehenſions, 
however, which had at firſt generally 
prevailed, were very ſpeedily baniſh- 
ed: the inhabitants ſoon diſcovered 
that he had no ſordid or unworthy 
views on their property; and the mi- 
litary as quickly perceived, that the 
diſcipline he eſtabliſhed was clearly 
calculated for univerſal advantage, 
and that the ſtrict performance of 
their duty, under regulations which 
tended rather to promote their eaſe 
and happineſs, than give the ſmalleſt 
iu terruption to either, was the whole 
that 


r 


that he required of thoſe who were 
ſubject to his command. 

During the early periods of the 
fiege, the Spaniards, as well as his 
it own garriſon, were unable to account 
19 for his conduct: he permitted them, 
"MM without moleſtation, to puſh their 

approaches, and erect their batteries 
but juſt 2s they began to 1magine 
they ſhould be able to ſucceed in 
their attack, before they could poſ- 
fibly begin, he has conſtantly, by a 
well- conducted ſally, or a judicious 
appointment of oppoſed batteries, 
deitroyed in a few hours the labour 
of many months, and the expence of 
| ſome thouſands of pounds. 

On the 2d of April 1778, he was 

conſtituted a General. 


| 
[| ful ſally, which took place the latter 
| end of the year 1781, though the Go- 
nn vernor generoully gave all the praiſe 
to General Roſs, who commanded 
the party, he himſelf went out with 


"Mi the troops, and ſaw the buſineſs ef- 
| fectually performed. 

Wil . Though, for thereaſon before men- 
if tioned, a reſerve had long ſubſiſted 


between General Eliott and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, yet when the at- 
tack on the Spanith land-batteries, 
on the iſthmus, which took place on 
the 8th of September laſt, was con- 
cluded to be adviſable, he appointed 
that officer to direct and ſuperintend 
the fire; and it was with peculiar 
| | | pleaſure that the garriſon obſerved 
. the General and his Lieutenant Go- 
ll. vernor diſcourſing and walking to- 
Il gether alone on the parade for near 
ix an hour: after which the latter went 
1 to his poſt, and the happy conſe- 
18 quences are well known*. 

Fully perſuaded that the Spaniſh 
floating-batteries would, from their 
conſtruction, require to be oppoſed 
by particular force, having ſelected 
ſuch ſpots as he coniidered beſt a- 
Hawk for erecting new batteries, 
he incloſed the workmen on the 
ground where their operations were 
to be performed » and on no account 


See Vol 
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+ See Vol. I. p. 387. 
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ermitted them to leave it till the 

uſineſs was fully compleated, and 
the artillery-men entered for the 
purpoſe of working the guns. This 
precaution was adopted, that it 
might not be in the power of any de- 
ſerter to give the enemy intelligence 
reſpecting theſe preparations. The 
reception he gave their floating bul- 
warks, on the Izth of September 1782, 
is known to all the world. 

That veteran in war, the illuſtri- 
ous hero whoſe memoirs immediately 
precede the preſent article, with a no- 
ble generoſity peculiar to himſelf, diſ- 
dained not to pen the eulogium of 
the brave Governor of Gibraltar, 
whoſe conduct he had long noticed 
and admired, in a private letter to this 
celebrated chief. And his own ſove- 
reign, with other marks of his royal 
approbation, has in the preſent year 
created him a Knight of the moſt 
honourable order of the Bath: to 
which dignity a penſion of 2o000l. a 
year is annexed, to be inherited, af- 
ter the deceaſe of Sir George Auguſ- 
tus Eliott, by his ſon Lieutenant 
Colonel Eliott, of the Inniſkilling 
Dragoons. 

The diſpoſition and habits of life, 
of Sir George Auguſtus Eliott, ren- 
dered him peculiarly calculated for 
the truſt which was ſo fortunately re- 
poſed in him. He has enured him- 
ſelf to hardſhips, and 1s perhaps the 
moſt abſtemious man exiſting. His 
chief food is vegetables, and his 
drink water: he neither indulges 
himſelf with animal food, nor with 
wine; and ſeldom ſleeps longer than 
four hours. Having early accuſtom- 
ed himſelf to ſtrict diſcipline, and 
being perfectly convinced of it's good 
effects in all military operations, he 
ſoon prevailed on his brave garriſon 
to follow the example he with ſo 
much chearfulneſs ſet before them ; 
and long before the enemy had ren- 
dered the ſeverities of a cloſe ſiege 
abſolutely neceſſary, his gallant 
troops were prepared to ſuſtain them 
with fortitude. 


I. p. 311. 
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One trait in the character of this 


great man has hitherto eſcaped his 


numerous biographers: they have 
not diſcovered, with all their boaſted 
reſearches, in the perſon of Sir 
George Auguſtus Eliott, the Cincin- 
natus of Britain“; whoſe ſplendid 
talents excite our admiration as 
much in the ſmiling fields of peace, 
where we ſee him cultivating his 
own lands with a view to the im- 
provement of agriculture, as where 
we perceive him in the crimſon plains 
of deſtruction even though we there 
behold him generouſly weeping over 
irreſiſtleſs fate of his fallen 
enemy. 

Sir George Auguſtus Eliott mar- 
ried a ſiſter of the preſent Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, by whom he had a ſon 
and daughter: the former, who in- 
herits the military talents of his fa- 
ther, we have already mentioned ; 
and Miſs Eliott has been ſome years 
married to Mr. Fuller, of Bayly 
Park, Suſſex. 

Sir George had the misfortune to 
loſe his lady near fourteen years 
ſince: he 1s now about ſixty-five; 
and poſſeſſes that vigour of frame, 
and uninterrupted flow of health and 
ſpirits, which are the happy effects 
of a life of activity and temperance, 


MRS. BROOKE. 
Pie lady, whoſe elegant pen 


has long placed her in the very 
firſt claſs of female literature, is the 
eldeſt daughter of the late Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Moore, of Carleton 
Scroop, near Grantham, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, by Mary, daughter of the 
Reverend Mr. Knowles, Rector of 
Hougham and Marſton, in the ſame 
county; to whoſe maternal care, her 
father dying when ſhe was only three 
years old, ſhe was indebted for a moſt 
excellent education. | | 


She is the wife of the Reverend 


Pr. Brooke, a gentleman of reſpect- 
able family in the county of York, 
and of great profeſſional learning; 
and has one ſon, a fellow of Trinity 


* Sec Page 104. 
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College, Cambridge: ſhe had alſo a 
daughter, who died in infancy. - 

Her firſt publication was in the 
year 1756, and conſiſted of a tragedy, 
called Virginia, with a ſmall collec- 
tion of Odes, Paſtorals, and Tranſla- 
tions. This tragedy had the ſingular 
fortune to find one on the ſame ſub- 
ject already received at each theatre: 
the Virginia of Mr. Criſp, at Drury 
Lane; and the Appius of Mr. Mon- 
crief, at Covent Garden. 

That celebrated periodical paper, 
The Old Maid, was this lady's next 
literary effort: and in the execution 
of this work ſhe was ſometimes fa- 
voured with the ailiftance of the late 
Earl of Corke and Orrery; a noble- 
man not more diſtinguiſhed by ex- 
alted rank and ſuperior learning, 
than by a native goodneſs of heart 
and elegance of manners; and whoſe 
ORs 4 one of the brighteſt orna- 
ments of her ſex, honoured Mrs, 
Brooke with her friendſhip. | 

About the year 1762, Mrs. Brooke 
publiſhed an elegant tranſlation of 
Madame Riccobon1's Letters of Lady 
Cateſby;z indiſputably one of the beſt 
pictures of Engliſh manners ever 
drawn by a foreigner. 

Her next performance, which ap- 
peared in the year 1763, was the Hiſ- 
tory of Lady Julia Mandeville. Im- 
mediately after which publication, 
Dr. Brooke, then Rector of Colney and 
St. Auſtin's, in Norfolk, having been 
Juſt appointed chaplain to the garri- 
ſon of Quebec, ſhe accompanied him 
thither; and actually wrote much the 

reater part of her next production, 

mily Montague, (which exhibits 
ſo faithful a picture of the manners 
of the Indians, as well as of the 
Canadian inhabitants, and ſo juſt 
and pleaſing a deſcription of that at 
preſent doubly important country) 
at a little villa on the memorable 
Plains of Abraham. This laſt work 
was preſented to the public in 1769. 

Soon after, in 1770, Mrs. Brooke 
en a tran{]ation of Monſieur 

ramery's Memoirs of the Marquis 
De St. Forlaix: and in 1772, a tranſ- 
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lation of Abbe Milot's Hiſtory of 

England, with Explanatory Notes. 
P In 1777, ſhe produced the Excur- 
on. 


In 1781, Mrs. Brooke 7 


* the tragedy of the Siege of Sinope; 
il | | and, in the preſent month, an opera 
| | q of two acts, called Roſina“; both 
1 performed with conſiderable eclat, at 

þ the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
The above is an accurate liſt of 
the ſeveral productions for which the 
Mi world is indebted to this lady; whoſe 
1 literary talents have been ſo fully 


15 decided on, by the univerſal appro- 
0 bation which all her writings con- 
I! ſtantly receive, that it might ſeem 
J equally impertinent and unneceſſary 
| to inveſtigate their reſpective merits, 
0 even were the preſent department 
18 calculated for ſuch enquiries. 
| On this ſubject, therefore, we ſhall 
Mt content ourſelyes with making a very 
few obſervations, generally requiſite 
| for the introduction of thoſe facts 
| which the kindneſs of friends enable 
5 us to lay before our readers. 
Lady julia Mandeville was the 
[| firſt work which fairly uſhered Mrs. 
| Brooke into the world of letters. 
| This production was univerſally read, 
| and it was as univerſally admired, 
| | Few novels have been publiſhed with 
more celebrity, few have better de- 
| ſerved it. The language is remark- 
ably elegant, and the ſtory as re- 
markably «arora, In the cha- 
rater of Lady Anne Wilmot, we have 
the true'woman of faſhion ; and had 
60 Sir Harry Mandeville been equally 
1 ſuſtained throughout, (and not in a 
1 fit of frantic jealouſy made to throw 
0 | away his own life, while he was ſeek- 
5 ing that of his friend, without even a 
fingle remonſtrance) the moſt rigid 
cynic might perhaps have exercifed 
his unworthy talent in vain for the 
diſcovery of human imperfection in 
the conduct af this excellent novel. 
What, then, muſt be our regret, 
when we are aſſured, that this cir- 
cumſtance was wholly owing to that 
amiable difidence, which led the in- 
genious author, at the inſtance of a 
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particular friend, to forego her origi- 
nal deſign in the management of the 
cataſtrophe, againſt her own more 
enlightened judgment ! 

But in Emily Montague we be- 
hold a moſt, 6niſhed production: the 
dition is Eaſy and elegant, the ſen- 
timents noble, and the characters 
admirably ſuſtained. The lively de- 
ſcription of the romantic ſublimity of 
that country in which Mrs. Brooke 
then refided, fills the mind with the 
moſt pleaſing images; and conveys 
the reader, in a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
acroſs the Atlantic, where he views 
the falls of Montmorenci, and mixes 
in all thoſe little delightful excurſions 
fo well delineated by this lady's ele- 
| wa pen, moſt of them from real 

cenes, and all of them from natural 
ones. 

After ſpending a few years in Ca- 
nada, Mrs. 1 returned to Eng- 
land, and has ſince paſſed moſt of her 
time in the capital; where her active 
mind muſt have been buſily employ- 
ed in the production of thoſe literary 

erformances, the titles of which we 
ave already enumerated. 

Mrs. Brooke was ſome time ſince 
engaged in the management of the 
Opera Houfe, on the behalf of Mr. 
Brooke, a brother of the doctor, re- 
ſident in the country, who had pur- 
chaſed a conſiderable ſhare in that 
undertaking ; and her perfect know, 
ledge of the French and Italian lan- 
guages, certainly rendered her well. 
qualified for conducting the neceſſary 
negociations with diſtant foreigners. 
This theatre, however, having paſſed 
into the hands of new proprietors, 
Mrs Brooke relinquiſhed an employ- 
ment, which at once engaged too 
many of thoſe hours capable of be- 
ing devoted to more agreeable. pur- 
ſuits, and deprived her friends of 
that ſociety, the interruption of which 
had been mutually regretted, 

At an early age, Mrs. Brooke was 
remarkable for a ſprightlineſs of wit, 
and brilliancy of converſation, which 
rendered her the delight of all her 
acquaintance; and her conduct and 


behaviour 


„ 


» 
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behaviour in every character and 


ſituation of life, have always been 
truly amiable and exemplary; butin 


that of a tender mother, to an only 
ſon, peculiarly ſo : ſhe has conſtant- 
ly paid the utmoſt attention to this 
young gentleman's education, and 


has the felicity te ſee him a promiſing 
ornament to the ſacred profeffion for 
which he has been ſo well prepared, 
with the moſt flattering aſſurance of 
that return to maternal ion 
which it were to be wiſhed it might 
never fail to receive. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ARTS. 


SIBERIAN BARLEY. 


A Small quantity of this corn be- 
ing ſome years ſince preſented 
to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, ManufaQures, and 
Commerce, it was diſtributed among 
ſuch of the members as were deſirous 
of making experiments reſpecting 
it's culture, produce, and utility. 
In conſequence of theſe laudable 
intentions, the original quantity ſoon 
became greatly increaſed ; and the 
reſult of ſuch enquiries as have from 
time to time been communicated to 
the ſociety, uniformly tend to prove, 
that conſiderable advantages might 
be derived to the public from a more 
general cultivation of this promiſing 
rains 
General Eliott, Mr. Halliday, of 
Annfield, near Liverpool; Mr. Wid- 
dens, of the laſt mentioned place; 
Mr. Reynolds, of Adiſham; Mr. 
John Ramey; Mr. Hay, of Eggie, 
near Aberdeen; Mr. Webſter, of 
Dean, in Northamptonſhire ; Arthur 
Young, Eſq. Mr. Johns, of Hal- 
ſtone; Mr. Anderdon; and a gen- 
tleman in Shropſhire, who ſigns him- 
ſelf a Shepherd; are the principal 
perſons who have made theſe com- 
munications : and from their united 
accounts it appears, that it is of ſo 
hardy a nature as to thrive on almoſt 
any land, however poor or clayey; 
that the increaſe from the root is ſo 
much more conſiderable than that of 
Norfolk, Duck's Bill, and other 
barley, that near a buſhel an acre 
may be ſaved in the article of ſeed ; 
that it may be ſowed a full month 
later, and will nevertheleſs ripen 
ſooner; that it's produce both in 
ſtraw and corn, is greater, in an 


almoſt incredible. proportion ; that 
it has the peculiar property of not 
ſhaking with the wind, and can 
therefore receive no injury from tem- 
peſtuous weather; that, as the ſkin 
or bark of this grain peels off in 
threſhing, the flour in drefling yields 
only three or four pounds of \ 7h to 
the buſhel, whereas the common 
barley has eight or nine at leaſt; 
that the little bran there 1s, is ſu- 
perior even to wheaten; that the 
firſt ſort of flour, forty pounds of 
which, with twenty of an inferior 
ſort, and the bran, have been pro- 
duced from a ſingle buſhel, makes 
an excellent fweet bread, ſufficiently 
fair and light, yet ſo retentive of 
moiſture, as to gain double the in- 
creaſe of wheaten flour equally fine, 
kneaded and baked at the ſame time, 
and to continue as freſb when twelye 
days old, as the wheaten at four days; 
that the flour in general mixed with 
that of wheat, in equal quantities, 
makes excellent family-bread ; and 
that, when converted into malt, it 
poſſeſſes an uncommon degree . of 
frength and ſpirit, and is of courſe 
well calculated for brewing and diſ- 
tillation. 

After moſt heartily recommending 
the culture of this very promiſin 
grain to ſuch of our readers, an 
tkeir reſpective friends, as have in- 
clination and opportunity to pro- 
mote the practice of agriculturean 
enquiries, undovbtedly of the ſirſt 
importance to a nation, (the reſult 
of whoſe ſucceſs will be equally ac.. 
ceptable, whether communicated to 
the ſecretary of the noble inſtitution 
above mentioned, or to the editors of 
this work, for the purpoſe of bein 
made public) we ſhall conclude with 

© HY O 2 extracting 


extracting verbatim the letter of 
GENERAL ELIO Tr, on this ſubject; 
not only becauſe his obſervations 
have been made with much judg- 
ment and preciſion, but becauſe this 
circumſtance furniſhes a trait in the 
character of that illuſtrious chief, at 
preſent not generally known. 


EXPERIMENT ON SYBERIAN BAR - 
LEY; COMMUNICATED BY GE- 
NERAL ELIO TT, TO. THE SOCI- 
ETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
COMMERCE. 


Rzcxrver five quarts of Syberian 
Barley with an ear of two rows,— 
This I call Number 1. 

Received two quarts of the ſort 
with an ear of four rows.— This I 
call Number 2. 

The land upon which both ſorts 
were ſown is a ſandy loam, very 

or, dry in ſummer, but in winter 
much ſoaked with mineral ſprings, 
which in many parts break out on 
the ſurface: by this deſcription of 
the ſoil, it will be eafily ſuppoſed, 
that common barley can hardly ſuc- 
ceed upon it.— This field, the pre- 
ceding ſummer, had borne a crop of 
winter vetches mowed for ſoiling; 
after Which, the land was plowed 
with an intention to ſow wheat on 
ridges under furrow from the flat ; 
but the autumn rains came ſo ſud- 
denly, and continued ſo long, that the 
wheat ſeaſon was loſt; and the land 
left the whole winter in a deplorable 


condition. Laſt ſpring, the field 
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was ſown, upon one plowing, with 
oats and clover, reſerving the head- 
lands for Syberian barley ; which 


were manured with yard-dung, at 
the rate of eight hundred buſhels, or 
twenty loads, to the acre. 


Number 1. 


. April 23d. Drilled by hand, at 
ten- inch intervals, five quarts of ſeed, 
on /even thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
twenty-two ſquare feet nearly two- 
elevenths of an acre. 

May the 5th. The blade appeared. 
June the 2d. Came into ear. 
June the 19th. Was hand-hoed. 
Auguſt the 27th. Reaped. 
Produce, five bu/hels one peck ; each 
buſhel of nine gallons weighed /ix:y- 


| Number 2. 
April the 2gth. Drilled by hand, 


at ten-inch intervals, #wo quarts of 
ſeed, on two thouſand ſquare feet. 
May the 10th. Blade appeared. 

June the 7th. Came into ear. 

June the 24th. Crop was hand- 
hoed. 

Auguſt 28th. Reaped. 

Produce, three pecks: weight in pro- 
portion as Number 1. 

Some of the above Number 1, has 
been ground, and bread made of it, 
which was very light and good; but 
had a particular acid taſte, reſem- 
bling (as one of my friends obſerved) 
that of. malt. 1 think this may 
poſſibly be owing to a ſmall propor- 
tion of common barley in the origi- 
nal ſeed, and overlooked in the griſt. 


DESCRIPTION | 


OF THE SEAT OP THE LATE DAVID GARRICK, ESQ, NOW MRS. GARRICK'S, 


HIS elegant little villa is. de- 
lightfully ſituated at Hampton, 
on the banks of the Thames, about 
thirteen miles weſt of London. Hav- 


Ing been origigally an indifferent 
building, ſoon after Mr. Garrick ' 


Purchaſed it, he not only rendered it 
'more-convgtyent, but, among a va- 
riety of other improvements, gave it 
the very important advantage of an 
entire nęw front, executed by Mr. 


Adams; ſo that it is at preſent a re- 
markably pleaſing and uniform ſtruc- 
ture, having a pediment in front, 
ſupported by 'four beautiful co- 

lumns. | 
The garden and grounds belong- 
ing to this houſe are very extenſive, 
and are laid out with uncommon 
taſte and - elegance: nor, indeed, 
will this laſt circumſtance appear at 
all wonderful, when it 1s — 
at 
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that Mr. and Mrs. Garrick alone 
contrived and directed the diſpoſition 
of the whole. 

On that part of the ground which 
lies cloſe to the river Thames, Mr. 
Garrick ere&ed an elegant temple, 
dedicated to Shakeſpeare, In this 
temple, is placed, on a noble pedeſtal, 


MISCE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE * 
WORKS OF NATURE AND ART, 


NUMBER II. 


AVING, in the introductory 

part to this ſubject, taken a 
compendious view of the ſun, and 
the planets belonging to the ſolar 
ſyſtem, we ſhall, before we proceed 
farther in our reſearches, preſent the 
reader with a variety of entertaining 
and uſeful reflections ariſing from the 
deſcriptions already given. 

The earth, then, 1s found to be 
at ſo great a diſtance from the ſun, 
that if ſeen from thence, it would ap- 

ear no bigger than a point; although 
it's circumference is 25,020 miles: 
yet that diſtance 1s ſo ſmall, com- 
pared with the earth's diſtance from 
the fixed ſtars, that if the orbit in 
which the earth moves round the 
ſun were ſolid, and ſeen from the 
neareſt ſtar, it would likewiſe ap- 

earno bigger than a point, although 
it is at leaſt 162 millions of miles in 
diameter. 

As the celeſtial bodies are fre- 
quently ſaid to turn round on their 
axes, it is proper to inform the young 
aſtronomical ſtudent, that neither the 
ſun nor planets have material axes to 


turn upon, and 1 wk them, as in 
the little imperfe 


machines con- 
trived to repreſent them. The axis 
of a planet is only a line imagined 
for the ſake of common apprehen- 
ion) to be drawn through it's cen- 
tre, about which it actually revolves, 
as if there were areal axis. 'The ex- 


tremities of this line terminating in 


oppoſite points on the ſurface of the 
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the figure of Shakeſpeare, in the at- 
titude of ſtudying ; for the execution 
of which the celebrated Roubilliac 
received three hundred guineas. 
'There are a few good pictures in 
the houſe; the moit remarkable of 
which are the Four Periods of an 
Election, by Mr. Hogarth. 
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planet, are called it's pot. That 
which points towards the aorthers 
art of the heavens, 1s called the 
North Pole; and the other, which 
points towards the /orthern part, is 
called the South Pole. A bowl wharl- 
ed from the hand into the open air, 
turns round ſuch a line exactly with- 
in itſelf, whilſt it moves forward. 

When we ſpeak of the orbits of the 
planets, all that is meant 1s, their 
paths through the open and unreſiſt- 
ing ſpace in which they move by the 
projectile force impreſſed on them at 
their creation, and in which they are 
kept by the attractive power of the 
ſun: and between this force and 
power, ſo exact is the adjuſtment, that 
they continue in the ſame paths 
without any ſolid orbits to confine 
them. 

The ſeas, and unknown parts of 
the earth, contain 160 million 522 
thouſand and 26 ſquare miles; the 
inhabited parts 38 million 990 thou- 
ſand 569; Europe 4 million 456 thou- 
ſand and 65; Afia 10 million 768 
thouſand 823; Africa 9 million 654 
thouſand 807; America 14 million 
110 thouſand 874. In all, 199 mil. 
lon 512 thouſand 595; which is the 
number of ſquare miles on the whole 
ſurface of our globe. 

There is an ingenious and very 
eaſy method of aſcertaining, with 
ſome exaQtneſs, what proportion the 
land bears to the ſea; which is, to 
take the papers of a terreſtrial globe, 
and after ſeparating the land from 
the ſea with a pair of ſciſſars, to 
weigh them carefully in ſcales: this 
ſuppoſes the globe to be exactly de- 
lineated, and the papers all of equal 
thickneſs, The experiment has ac- 

tually 
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tually been made with mou of the 
celebrated and accurate Nine-inch 
Terreſtrial Globes given with the 
GrOGRATHICAL Macazine: the 
ſea-papers were found to weigh 155 
grains and a half, and thofe of land 
only 55; by which it appears that 
almoſt three-fourth parts of the ſur. 


face of our earth between the polar 


circles, are covered with water, and 
that little more than one fourth is 
dry land. 
within the polar circles was omitted; 
becauſe there is no certain meaſure- 
ment of the land within them, ſo as 
to know what proportion it bears to 
the ſea. 

The appearance of the different 

lanets, if viewed from each other, 
is remarkable and curious. To Mars, 
our earth and moon appear like two 
moons ; a bigger and a leſs: chang- 
ing places with one another, and ap- 

earing ſometimes horned, ſometimes 
Lalf or three quarters illuminated; 
but never full; nor, at moſt, above 
one quartier of a degree from each 
other, although they are 240 thou- 
ſand miles aſunder. Our earth ap- 
pears almoſt as big to Mars as Venus 
does to us; and at Mars it is never 
ſeen above 48 degrees from the ſun: 
ſometimes it appears to paſs over 
the diſk or face of the ſun, and fo 
do Mercury and Venus; but Mer- 
cury can never be ſeen from Mars 
by ſuch eyes as ours, unaſſiſted by 
proper inſtruments; and Venus muſt 
2$ {1dom be ſeen as we ſee Mercury. 
But Jupiter and Saturn are as viſible 
to Mars as to us. 

It is very obſervable, that Jupiter 
has no ſenſible change of ſeafons : 
which 1s a great advantage, and wiſe- 
ly ordered by the Author of nature ; 
for if it were not ſituated with re- 

ect to the orbit exactly as it is, a 
conſiderable number of degrees round 
each pole would in their turn be al. 
moſt fix of our years together in dark. 
neſs; and as each degree of a great cir- 
cle on jupiter contains 706 of our miles 
at a mean rate, it is eaſy to judge what 
vaſt tracks of land would, by any dif. 
ference of it's poſition, be rendered 
uninhabitable. To Jupiter, the ſyn 
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In this computation all 


appears hut a tenty-cighth part as 
big as to us: his light and heat 
are in the ſame proportion, but prin- 
cipally compenſated by his four re- 
volving moons ; by one or more of 
which, there is fcarce any part of 
this huge planet that is not during 
the whole night enlightened, except 
his poles, whence only the fartheſt 
moons can be ſeen, and where their 
light is not wanted, becauſe the ſun 
conſtantly circulates in or near the 
horizon, and is very probably kept 
in view of both poles by the refrac- 
tion of the atmoſphere of Jupiter; 
which, if it be like outs, has cer- 
tainly refractive power enough for 
that purpoſe. This planet, viewed 
from it's neareſt moon, appears a 
thouſand times as large as our moon 
does to us, waxing and waning, in all 
her monthly ſhapes, every 42 T hours, 

We ſhall laitly remark, the chief 
phenomena of Jupiter and Saturn, 
On one fide of the vaſt ring or cir- 
cle that ſurrounds this planet, the 
ſun ſhines almoſt fifteen of our years 


together without ſetting, and as long 


on the other, in it's turn: ſo that 
the ring 1s viſible to the inhabitants 
of Saturn for almoſt fifteen of our 
years; and as long inviſible, by 
turns, if the axis has no inclination 
to it's ring; but if the axis of the 
planet be inclined to the ring about. 
thirty degrees, the ring will appear 
and diſappear once every natural day 
to all the inhabitants within thirty 
degrees of the equator on both fides, 
frequently eclipfing the ſun in a 
Saturnian day. ; 
This rin * from Saturn appears 
like a vaſt luminous arch in the hea- 
vens, as if it did not belong to the 
planet. When we ſee the ring moſt 
open, it's ſhadow on the planet, is 
broadeſt; and from that time the 
ſhadow grows narrower, as the rin 
appears to do to us; until by Saturn's 
annual motion, the ſun comes to the 
plane of the ring, or even with it's 
edge; which being then directed to- 
wards us, becomes inviſible on ac- 
count of it's thinneſs. ; 
By ſuch eyes as ours, unaſſiſted 
with inſtruments, Jupiter is the only 
planet 
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be ſeen from Jupiter: ſo that the 
inhabitants of theſe two planets muſt 
either ſee much farther than we do, 
or have equally good inſtruments to 
carry their ſight to remote objects, 
if they know that there is ſuch a body 
as our earth in the univerſe; for 
the earth ſeen from Jupiter, is no 
bigger than his moons ſeen from-the 
earth; and if his large body had 
not firſt attracted our fight, and 
prompted our curiofity to view him 
with a teleſcope, we ſhould never 
have known any thing of his moons; 
unleſs by chance we had directed the 
teleſcope towards that ſmali part of 
the heavens, where at the time of 
obſervation they happened to be. 
The quantity of light afforded by 
the ſun to Jupiter being but a twenty- 
eighth part, and to Saturn only a 
ninetieth part of what we enjoy, may 
at firſt induce us to believe that theſe 
13 are entirely unfit for rational 
eings to inhabit: but, that their 
light is not ſo weak as we imagine, 
is evident from their brightneſs in 
the night-time, and alſo from this 
remarkable phenomenon, that, when 
the ſun is 0 much eclipſed to us as 
to have only the fortieth part of his 
diſk or face left uncovered by the 
moon, the decreaſe of light is not 
very ſenſible; and juſt at the end of 
darkneſs in total eclipſes, when the 
art of the ſun that firſt emerges 
into light ſeems no bigger than a bit 
of fine ſilver wire, every one is ſur- 
prized at the brightneſs wherewich 
that ſmall part of him ſhines. The 
moon, when full, affords travellers 
light enough to direct them in their 
way; and yet it 1s equal to no more 
than a ninety thouſandth part of the 
light of the ſun; that is, the ſun's 
light is ninety thouſaud times as 
ſtrong as the light of the moon when 
full: conſequently the ſun gives a 
thouſand times as much light to Sa- 
turn as the full moon does to us, 
and above three thouſand times as 


much to Jupiter; ſo that theſe two 


planets, even without any moons, 
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= planet that can be ſeen from Saturn; 
and Saturn the only planet that can 
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would be much more enlightened 
than we at firſt imagine; and by hav- 
ing ſo many, they may be very com- 
fortable places of reſidence. Their 
heat, ſo far as ĩt depends on the force 
of the ſun's rays, is certainly much 
leſs than ours; to which, no doubt, 
the bodies of their inhabitants are 
as well adapted as ours are to the 
ſeafons we enjoy: and if we conſi- 
der that Jupiter never has any win- 
ter, even at his poles, (which proba. 
bly is alſo the caſe with Saturn) the 
cold cannot be fo intenſe. on theſe 
planets as is generally 1magined. 
Beſides, there may be ſomething in 
the nature of their mould warmer than 
in that of our earth: we find that 
all our heat depends not on the rays 
of the fun; for if it did, we ſhould 
always have months equally hot and 
cold at their annual returns: but it 
is far otherwiſe; for February is 
fometimes warmer than May, and 
April colder than January ; whick 
muſt be owing to vapours and exha- 
lations ariſing from the earth. 

Every nas 3. who looks upon and 
compares the ſyſtems of moons which 
belong to Jupiter and Saturn, muft 
be amazed at the vaſt magnitude of 
theſe planets, and the noble attend- 
ance they have with reſpect to our 
little earth; and can never prevail 
on himſelf to think that an infinite- 
ly wiſe Creator ſhould _— of all 
his animals and vegetables here, 
leaving the other planets deſtitute - 
of both. To ſuppoſe that he had 
any view to our benefit in creat- 
ing theſe moons, and giving them 
their motion round Jupiter and Sa- 
turn; to imagine that he intended 
theſe vaſt bodies for any advantage 
to us, when he well knew that th 
could never be ſeen but by a few a 
tronomers peeping through tele- 
ſcopes ; and that he gave to the pla- 
nets regular returns of day and night, 
and different ſeaſons to all where 
they would be convenient; to inn 
gine that he has done all this on our 
account, would be to charge him 
impiouily with having done much in 
vain; and to the full as abſurd, as to 


. ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe that he has created a little 
ſun, and a planetary ſyſtem, within 
the ſhell of our earth, for our uſe. 
Theſe conſiderations amount not to 
much leſs than a poſitive proof that 
all the planets are inhabited ; for if 
they are not, why all this care in 
furniſhing them with ſo many moons, 
to ſupply thoſe with light, which are 
at the greater diſtances from the ſun ? 
Do we not ſee that the farther a pla- 
net is from the ſun, the greater is 
the luminous apparatus with which 
it is furniſhed? excepting Mars, 
which being but a ſmall planet, has 
no moon viſible by us. We know 
that the earth goes round the ſun, 
and turns round it's own axis; to 
produce the viciſſitudes of ſummer 
and winter by the former, and of 
day and night by the latter mo- 
tion, for the benefit of it's inha- 
bitants: way we not, then, fairly 
conclude, by a parity of reaſoning, 
that the deſign and uſe of all the 
other planets are the ſame? And 1s 
not this agreeable to the beautiful 
harmony which exiſts throughout the 
univerſe? Surely it is; and raiſes in 
us the moſt magnificent ideas of the 
Sur REAR BEING, who is every- 
where, and at all times, preſent; 
diſplaying his power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, among all his creatures ! 
and diſtributing happineſs to innu- 
merable ranks of various beings ! 

To aſſiſt the imagination in form- 
ing an idea of the vaſt reſpective diſ- 
tances of the fun, planets, and ſtars, 
let us ſuppoſe that a body projected 
from the ſun ſhould continue to fly 
with the ſwiftneſs of a cannon ball ; 
that is, 480 miles every hour; this 
body would reach the orbit of Mer- 
cury (the neareſt planet) in 7 years and 
221 days; of Venus in 14 years and 8 
days; of the earth in 19 years and 91 
days; of Mars in 29 years and 85 days; 
of jupiter in 100 years and 280 days; 
of Saturn in 184 years and 240 days, 
To the comet that appeared in the 
year 1680, when at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun, it would arrive 
in 2260 years; and to the neareſt 
fixed ſtars in not leſs than 7 million 
bo thouſand years. 
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Having compleated our obſerva- 
tions on the planets, and their at- 
tendants, excepting the moon of our 
earth, we reſerve for this body a diſ- 
tin& account; as, from it's connection 
with our planet, and it's contiguous 
ſituation, it appears more intereſting 
to us than the other ſatellites. 


THE MOON, 


Tuts attendant upon our earth 
moves round it in 29 days 12 hours 
and 44 minutes; and accompanies it 
about the ſun every year. The di- 
ameter of the moon is 2180 miles; 
and her diſtance from the centre of 
the earth 240 thouſand: ſhe goes 
round her orbit in 27 days 7 hours 
and 43 minutes, moving about 2290 
miles every hour; and turns round 
her axis exactly in the time that ſhe 
goes round the earth; which 1s the 
reaſon of her keeping always the ſame 
fide towards us, and that her day 
and night together are as long as our 
lunar month. 

The moon 1s an opaque globe, like 
the earth, and ſhines only by reflect- 
ing the light of the ſun; therefore, 
whilſt that half of her which is to- 
wards the ſun 1s enlightened, the 
other half muſt be dark and inviſible, 
Hence, ſhe diſappears when ſhe comes 
between us and the ſun, becauſe her 
dark fide is then towards us. When 
ſhe is gone a little way forward, we 
ſee a little of her enlightened fide; 
which ſtill increaſes to our view, as 
ſhe advances, until ſhe comes to be 
oppoſite to the ſun; and then her 
whole enlightened ſide 1s towards the 
earth, and the appears with a round 
illumined orb, which we call the 
Furl. Moon ; her dark fide being 
then turned away from the earth. 
From the full, ſhe ſeems to decreaſe 
gradually as ſhe goes through the 
other half of her courſe; ſhewing us 
leſs and leſs of her enlightened fide 
every day, till her next change, or 
conjunction with the ſun, and then 
ſhe diſappears as before. 

This continual change in the ap- 
pearance of the moon, demonſtrates 
that ſhe ſtrines not by any light of 
her own ; for if ſhe did, we ſhould 
always 
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always ſee her with a round full orb 
like the ſun. 

The moon has ſcarcely any diffe- 
rence of ſeaſons; and, which 1s ſtill 
more ſingular, one half of her has 
nv darkneſs at all, the earth con- 
ſtantly affording it a ſtrong light in 
the abſence of the ſun, while the other 
half has a fortnight's darkneſs and a 
fortnight's light by turns. 

Our earth is a moon to the moon, 
waxing and waning regularly, but 
appearing thirteen times as big, and 
affording her thirteen times as much 
light, as ſhe does to us. When ſhe 
changes to us, the earth appears Tull 
to her; and when ſhe is in her firſt 
quarter to us, the earth is in it's 
third quarter to her; and ſo in the 
contrary manner. 

Bur from one half of the moon 
the earth is never ſeen at all; from 
the middle of the other half, it is 
always ſeen over head, turning round 
almoſt thirty times as quick as the 
moon does: and, to her, the earth 
ſeems to be the largeſt body in the 
univerſe. 

The moon has no atmoſphere of 
any viſible denſity ſurrounding her, 
as we have: if ſhe had, we could 
never ſee her edge ſo well defined as 
it appears; but there would be a 
fort of miſt or hazineſs around her, 
which would make the ſtars look 
fainter, when ſeen through it. But 
obſervation proves that the ſtars which 
diſappear behind the moon retain 
their full luftre, until they ſeem to 
touch the very edge, and then they 
vaniſh in a moment. - As to the faint 
light which has been ſeen all round 
the moon, in total echpſes of the 
ſun, it has been obſerved, during 
the time of darkneſs, to have it's 
centre coincident with the centre of 
the ſun ; and was therefore much 
more likely to ariſe from the atmo- 
ſphere of the ſun, than from the 
moon; for if it had been owing to 
the latter, it's centre would have ac- 
companied that of the moon. 

There is likewiſe reaſon to believe 
that the moon has no ſeas; for i? 
there were, ſhe could have no clouds, 
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rains, nor ſtorms, as we have ; be- 
cauſe ſhe has no atmoſphere to ſup- 
port the vapours which occaſion them: 
and every one knows, that when 
the moon is above our horizon in the 
night-time, ſhe is viſible, unleſs the 
clouds of our atmoſphere hide her 
from our view z and all the parts of 
her appear. conſtantly with the ſame 
clear, ſerene, and calm aſpect. But 
thoſe dark parts of the moon, which 
were formerly thought to be ſeas, 
are now found to be vaſt deep ca- 
vities, and places which reflect not 
the light of the ſun fo ſtrongly as 
others, having many caverns and 
pits, whoſe ſhadows fall within them, 
and are always dark on the fides next 
the ſun, which demonſtrates that 
they are hollow: and moſt of theſe 
pits have little knobs, like hillochs, 
ſtanding within them, and calting 
ſhadows alſo; which cauſe theſe 
places to appear darker than others, 
that have fewer or leſs remarkable 
caverns. All thele appearances prove 
that there are no ſeas in the moon; 
for if there were any, their ſurfaces 
would appear ſmall and even like 
thoſe on earth. 

The ſt.rs are always viſible to the 
moon; for there being no atmo. 
ſphere about it, the heavens have in 
day-time the appearance of night, to 
a Lunarian who turns his back to- 
wards the ſun; and then the ſtars 
appear as bright to him, as they do 
in the night to us; ſince it is entire- 
ly owing to our atmoſphere that the 
heavens are bright about us in the 
day. 

As the earth turns round it's axis, 
the ſeveral continents, ſeas and iſlands, 
appear to the inhabitants of the 
moon like ſo many ſpots of different 
forms and brightneſs moving over 
it's ſurface, but much fainter at ſome 
times than at others, as our clouds 
happen to cover or leave them. 
Hence, the earth may be a dial to 
the moon; for by theſe ſpots the 
Lunarians can determine the time of 
the diurnal motion of the carth, juſt 
as we compute the motion of the 
fun ; and perhaps they meaſure their 
NN | oa time 
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time by the motion of the ſpots on 
the earth; indeed, they cannot have 
a truer dial. 

The diſtance of the moon from 
the earth is always variable; but, 
when neareſt, ſhe is diſtant from us 
2175 miles; wherefoze ſhe is about 
fifty times leſs than the earth; and 
her light is ſo exceedingly weak, com- 
pared with that of the ſun, that the 
molt powerful burning-glaſs will not 
collect enough to create a ſenſible 
warmth; yet is ſhe near enough to 
the earth to affect the air conſide- 
rably by the power of gravity, and to 
ul ſuch alterations, as have doubt- 
leſs conkderable effects on it, with 
reſpect to the weather. 
muſt likewiſe be allowed to have ſome 
influence on the ſyſtem of humours 
and juices in the bodies of animals 
and plants, ſince we find that the 


ebbing and flowing of the tides are 
the ettect of her attraction, 


VANITY 


THE KEULING PASSION or POPU- 
LAR PREACHERS. 


Have often conſidered it as a dif- 

grace to the clergy, that their 
names and places of performance 
ſnould be announced to the public 
in a newſpaper, like an 8 
of a theatrical or other exhibition, 
to attract obſervation and cuſtomers. 
In one column we ſee notice of a 
play, the capital part to be perform- 
ed by a certain principal actor; in 
another we are invited to the ſur- 
prizing manceuvres of a horſe.jock- 
ey; a third announces the unpa- 
ralleled dexterity of a conjuror; and 
a fourth informs us that a certain 
yeverend divine will exhibit in the 
way of his profeſſion ; the perform- 
ance to begin at an appointed hour, 
and to conclude with a charitable 
eollection in favour of the poor chil- 
dren, | | 

It was well ſaid by an accaraze 
obſerver, that he never knew a po- 


pular preacher who did not rather 


preach for himſelf than for the con- 
gregation, Who can imagine that 


— 


The Moon 


[Fax. 
he is actuated merely by the motives 
of religion and of zeal for the ſouls 
of the flock that hears him, when 
they ſee ſuch pains taken to publiſh 
him to the world in the moſt hack. 
nied ſtile of a quack- doctor; when 
they obſerve ſuch viſible oſtentation 
in his appearance, addreſs, and de- 
livery; when they hear all his efforts 
directed to excite his auditors atten- 
tion to the eloquence of his compo- 
ſition, to move and agitate their paſ- 
ſions, and to impreſs them with the 
perſuaſion that he is poſſeſſed of all 
the qualifications that are requiſite 
to form a compleat orator. 

For preaching is now become in 
this metropolis an exerciſe of ora- 
tory, a diſplay of rhetoric and elo- 
quence; the ambition of which is, 
to attract congregations and admi- 
rers; and the object, to draw as much 
eleemoſynary contribution as poſſi- 
ble, as well into the plate of the 
poor as the pocket of the preacher. 
It is not to make humble and 
hearty confeſſion of ſin before the 
Almighty Preſence, to hear the ce- 
leſtial oracles, to intreat the Divine 
aſſiſtance, and to imbibe ſentiments 
of humility, that the planet-fruck 


ſatellite follows from church to church 


one of theſe itinerant apoſtles; not 
to ſee, hear, or be inſtructed by a 
man known to be exemplary for his 
piety, and the ſtricteſt pertormance 
of his parochial duties: no—he 
goes to church with the ſame hopes 
of novelty and entertainment that 
he carries to a different place of 
public reſort, and to be gratified 
with the ſight and hearing of a ce- 
lebrated preacher. 

T'rue virtue, and hearty zeal for 
the welfare of men's ſouls, God 
knows, are not in theſe days the pre- 
vailing inſtigations of action. The 
church is not in danger of being over- 
run with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. On 
the contrary, lukewarmneſs and in- 
difference are viſible throughout the 
miniitry; a deteſtation of ardour in 
matters of religion; and, it muſt be 
confeſſed, a laudable propenſity to 
introduce reaſon and cool argument 
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into religious diſcourſes. How cames 
it to pal. then, that amidiſl this ge- 
neral coolneſs, theſe popular preachers 
ſhould alone be ſtimulated by this fer- 
vent zeal for their neighbours ſouls, 
ſhould paſs from church to church to 
reclaim and convince them, and ſhould 
ſo inceſſantly labour for the good of 
mankind? that all the eminence of 
benevolent virtue ſhould be confined 
to them, that 7hey ſhould be the only 


diligent labourers in the vineyard ? 


This is an age of eloquence, Every 
period hath it's faſkion : the pulpit 
hath known many. The preſent rage 
is the diſplay of rhetoric and oratory : 
and the pulpit, ſo very ſuſceptive of it's 
influence, hath caught the contagion, 

But methinks the clergy, whoſe 
names as well as characters ſhould be 
pure and reſpected, ought to avoid 
the trite practice of diſplaying them- 
ſelves in a public newſpaper, and of 
announcing their performances exactly 
in the ſtile of a profeſied exhibitor, 
and with the indubitable purpoſe of at- 
tracting auditors, or collecting money. 
HBeſides the diſgracefulneſs of this 
cuſtom, I might point out many ſub- 
Kantial diſadvantages to the cauſe of 
true religion, and the intereſts of the 
eſtabliſhed church, ariſing from it. For, 
in the firſt place, the faſcination of 
oratory ſeduces the minds of the ge- 
nerality from the grand and impor- 
tant objects of devotion. It teaches 
them to eſteem the ornamental part, 
and diſregard the eſſential; it induces 
them to reſpect not the 95/eure man, 
however exemplary, but the /plendid 

aſtor; it conſequently vitiates their 
ideas, and turns the channel of their 
benevolence and reſpect from merit to 
oſtentation. 

In the next, it gives them ſuch a 
habit of attending to oratory merely, 
to the manner initead of the matter, 
that it prepares them for the attempts 
of artful enthuſiaſm, and facilitates 
their defection from the regular banner. 

And laſtly, the rage ot hearing po- 
pular preachers both induces thoſe 
very men to deſert their own congre- 
gations for the ſake of ſpreading their 


glory throughout others, and draws 
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many well-meaning perſons from their 
own church, to which in preference 
t all others they ought to reſort, 
I am an enemy, too, to all thoſe 
traps for public curioſity that are bait- 
ed with the names and performances 
of eminent ſingers from, the theatre : 
the cuſtom 1s a ſcandalous and ſhame- 
ful proſtitution of the temple and it's 
worſhip. That the ſame perſons ſhould 
aſſiſt in the public devotion of a con- 
gregation, who appear nightly in the 
rites of unhallowed gaiety and diſũ- 
pation, is a viſible profanation, which 
nothing but the univerſal madneſs for 
public exhibition of all kinds could 
poſſibly make us overlook. A moſt 
reſpectable combination, truly, in a 
newſpaper advertiſement, the name 
of the reverend preacher, with thoſe 
of certain eminent performers from 
the regions of Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden! 
——. 


LETTER FROM PARIS, 


TO ONE OF THE EDITORS OF THE 
BRITISH MAGAZINE *AND RE“ 
VIEW. 

Paris, JAN. 23, 1783. 

DEAR SIR, 15 

HEN I wrote laſt, I little 
imagined that polmical event, 

which will in a very few days re- 
uire my departure from hence, was 

10 near at hand. However, that I 
may not wholly fail in performing 
my promiſe to ſupply you with new 
information of ſome kind or other, 
and as I am aware of your partiality 
for the drama, I ſhall give you ſome 
account of the theatrical operations 
at Paris, during my late re{:dence 
in this lively metropolis: I affure you 
it is not leſs fo, ſince the conclulion 
of the treaty above alluded to. But 
this for your private car. 

The celebrated Marmontel has 
this winter produced at the French 
Opera- Houle, a performance, called 
Cali nette à la Cour, the muſic by that 
excellent and unrivalled compoſer, 
Gretry. The Dilletanti have pro- 
nounced it a c ονỹ of tine har- 
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poſition: you know I am not of that 
ſociety. 

The ſecond new opera was Electre, 
written by Guillard, and ſet to mu- 
ſic by Lemoine, Electre is a new 
ſpecies of the lyric drama, in which 

the author has in general followed 
the plan of Sophocles, and has in 
every perionage preſerved the cha- 
racter given by his great original, 
The denouement, however, 1s diffe- 
rent; for Sophocles, and Voltaire 
after him, removes the cataſtrophe 
from the view of the audience, Bur 
in the preſent inſtance it is exhibited 
on the ſtage. This alteration was 
too much a P Angloiſe, to produce the 
intended effect in a French theatre. 

The poet, in conformity to the 
Teigning taſte for pageantry, opens 
the piece with the anniverſary of the 
marriage of Clytemneſtra; an inci— 

dent that naturally introduces thoſe 
pomps and ceremonies which may be 
expected on commemorating the ac- 
ceſſion of Agamemnon to the throne 
of Argos. 

The laſt new. opera is intitled 
L' Embarras des Richefjes, written alſo 
by Marmontel, and compoſed by 
Gretry. 'The fable is taken from 
Le Financier & le Savetier, a pro- 
duction of Gregoire. This opera 
as indifferently received at it's firſt 
repreſentation; but the various beau- 
ties 1t contains, together with the 
novelty and ſurprizing effect of the 
muſic, have conferred on the Embar- 
ras des Richefſes a degree of unex- 
pected celebrity. 

At the Comedie Francoiſe only one 
new comedy has appeared with ſuc- 
ceis. It is called, Le Satyrigue, ou 
L' Homme Dangerenx, and is the pro- 
duction of M. Paliſſot. The fable 
of this piece is very ſimple. Valere 
propoſes to marry the daughter of 
Oronte; but finding Dorante to be 
his rival, with a view to ruin his in- 
tereſt, writes a lampoon on Oronte, 
and imputes it to Dorante. The 
contrivance of Valere is diſcovered 
by an intriguing chambermaid, and 
tully explained by the printer. Con- 
tequently, he is diſmiſſed with diſ- 
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mony, and the grand ſtile of com- 


brought, he deſires him to 


[Fzs, 


grace, and Dorante becomes the hap- 

py lover. bh 
The Comedie Italienne is the general 

reſort of foreigners, and all the 


Ang-fong petit maitres in Paris. Un- 


luckily for the latter, a ſurprizing 
revolution has taken place in the 
national muſic; or, more ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the French muſic 1s, even 
by Frenchmen, univerſally exploded. 
Some years ago, a comic opera would 
have incurred certain damnation, if 
the audience-could not have accom- 
Fate the ſinger in every ariette; 

ut the ſtile of Italian compoſition 
has effectually exploded this ridicu- 
lous practice of farcifying the belt 
performances. | 

The public have been extremely 
attracted by a new comedy, intitled 
Le Diable Boiteux, ou La Choſe Im- 
poſſible. This very ingenious Saga: 
telle does credit to the talent of M. 
Favart, who was repeatedly called 
for by the audience, (agreeable to 
the well-known cuſtom in this coun- 
try, of exhibiting the author of ap- 
proved dramatic pieces) and, on his 
appearance, received the higheſt 
marks of approbation. The fable 
of this opera is as follows. A youth, 
named Lindor, not ſucceeding in a 
love affair, becomes deſpondent. 
Cupid appears to him in the form of 
the lame devil, and engages to put 
him in poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, pro- 
vided he can command him to do 
any thing that is impoſſible; but if 
he fails in this expedient, he is to 
become the ſlave of this courteous 
dzmon. Lindor is too much in love 
to hefitate; and he receives a taliſ- 
man, which 1s to effe& every wiſh 
of his heart. The happineſs of the 
lover is ſoon interrupted by Monſieur 
le Diable, who comes to receive his 
commands. Lindor orders him to 
procure for his miſtreſs, the fineſt 
bouquet in the world; which being 
rocure 
one more beautiful. This being im- 
poſſible, Cupid throws off his diſ- 
guiſe, and unites the lovers. 

You will obſerve, that I have in 
general given you an idea of the 


eſtimation in which theſe pieces are 


held 
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Held by thoſe for whoſe amuſement 


they are intended: to me they moſtly 
appear as trifles pour paſſer le temps, 
til] I have the pleaſure of enjoying 
the more rational repreſentations of 


my own country, heightened by the 


performance of that celebrated lady, 
deſcribed in all your prints as a 
paragon of dramatic excellence, and 
whom I once had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing at Bath, where thought her 
very capital for a country. performer, 
but by no means the prodigy the at 
preſent appears. I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours ſincerely, 
8 


TOo THE EDITORS OF THE BRITISH 
MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


AS a reform of parliament is at pre- 
ſent much talked about, and there 
ſeems great plauſibility in the ar- 
guments for a more equal repre- 
ientation, it may not be unplea- 
ſing to the readers of your excel— 
lent Miſcellany, if a fingle page, 
from the pen of Jux IOS, ſhould 
be dedicated to this important ſub- 
jet. Jam, &c: 


FEB. 15th. H. M. H. 


JUNIUS 


TO THE SUPPORTERS OF THE BILL 
OF RIGHTS, 
RESPECTING A MORE EQUAL REPRESEN- 
TATIONs 
A to the cutting away the rot- 

ten boroughs, I am as much 
offended as any man, at ſeeing ſo 
many of them under the iniluence of 
the crown, or at the diſpoſal of pri- 
vate perſons; yet, I own, I have both 
doubts and apprehenſions, in regard 
to the remedy you propoſe. I ſhall 
be charged, perhaps, with an unu- 
ſual want of- political jntrepidity, 
when I honeſtly confeſs to you, that 
I am ſtartled at the idea of ſo exten- 
five an amputation. In the firit place, 


I queſtion the power de je, of the 
legiſlature, to disfranchiſe a number 
of boroughs upon the general ground 
of improving the conſtitution, There 
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cannot be a doctrine more fatal to the 
liberty and property we are contend- 
ing for, than that which confounds 
the idea of a are and arbitrary le- 
giflature. I need not point out to 
you, the fatal purpoſes to which it 
has been, and may be applied. If 
we are ſincere in the political creed 
vie profeſs, there are many things 
which we ought to afhrm cannot be 
done by king, lords, and commons. 
Among theſe I reckon the disfran- 
chiſing a borough with a general view 
to improvement. I conſider it as 
equivalent to rh the parties con- 


cerned of their frechold, of their 


birthright. I ſay, that although 
this birthright may be forfeited, or 
the exerciſe of it ſuſpended in par- 
ticular caſes, it cannot be taken 
away by a general law, for any real 
or pretended purpoſe of improving 
the conſtitution. 4 believe there is no 
power Ih 1451s COUNTY'Y r0 make fach a law. 
Suppoting the attempt made, I am 
pertuaded you cannot mean, that ei- 
ther king or lords ſhould take an 
active part in it. A bill which only 
touches the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, muſt originate in the Houſe of 
Commons, in the formation. and 
mode of paſling it. The excluſive 
right of che commons mult be aſſert. 
ed as ſcrupulouſly as in the caſe of a 
money-bill. Now I ſhould be glad 
to know, by what kind of reaſoning 
it can be proved, that there is a 
power veſted in the repreſentative to 
deſtroy his immediate conſtituent : 
from whence could he poſſibly derive 
it? A courtier, I know, will be 
ready enough to maintain the afhr- 
The doctrine ſuits him ex- 
actly, becauſe it gives an unlimited 
operation to the influence of the 
crown. But we muſt hold a diffe— 
rent language. It is no anſwer to me, 
to ſay, that the bill, when it paſſes 
the Houſe of Commons, is the act 
of the majority, and not of the re- 
preſentatives of the particular bo- 
roughs concerned. If the majority 
can disfranchiſe ten boroughs, why 
not twenty? Why not the whole 
kingdom? Why ſhould not they 
mare their own feats in parliament 
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for life? For argument's ſake, I 
will now ſuppoſe, that the expedi- 
ency,of the meaſure, and the power 
of parliament, were unqueſtionable, 
Mill you will find an unſurmountable 
difficulty in the excluſion. When 


all your inſtruments of amputation 


are prepared—when the unhappy pa- 
tient, lies bound at your feet with- 
poſſibility of reſiſtance, by 
what infallible rule will you direct 
the operation ? When you propoſe to 
cut away the rotten parts, can you tell 
us what parts are perfectly ſound? Are 
there any certain limits, in fact or 
theory, to inform you at what point 
you muſt ſtopat what point the mor- 
tification ends? I have but one word 
to add—I would not give repreſen- 


tatives to thoſe great trading towns 


which have none at preſent. If the 
merchant and the manufacturer muſt 
be r:ally repreſented, let them be- 
come freeholders by their induſtry, 
and let the repreſentation of the 
county be encreaſed. You will find 
the interruption of buſineſs in thoſe 
towns, by the riots and cabals of 
election, too dear à price for the nu- 

4 ſending mem- 
ers to parliament. 


THE BUSY BOD. 


NUMBER VIII. 


AMICOS ADVGCARO, AD HANC REM 1 
ADSIENTs 


H AVING ſuflictently announced 
11 the following very intereſting let- 
ter in my laſt, 1 ſhall introduce it 
without farther preface. 


MR. BUSY BODY, 


J AM a plain country gentleman, 
poſſeſſed of about three hundred a 
year, which I may be truly ſaid to 
enjoy, in a remote corner of Yorkſhire, 
J have been a purchaſer of the Britiſh 
Magazine and Review, from it's com- 
mencement, and am perfectly ſatisfied 
with the information and entertain- 
ment 1t ſupplies me, Your papers, 
in particular, have attracted my at- 
tention, as I had always a natural 
averſion to every ſpecies of meddlers : 
what, then, Mr. Buſy Body, muſt be 
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my concern, to find I have unwittingly 
brought myſelf under this deſcription, 
by a condu@ which originated from 
very different motives than thoſe of 
curioſity. 

I had obſerved with concern, in one 
of yourlate liſtsof bankrupts, the name 
of an old ſchoolfellow, for whom, in 
our boyiſh days, I had entertained the 
215 regard: the ſame bed had 

or years contained us, and the acqui- 
ſitions of the one were conſtantly di- 
vided with the other. As I had occa- 
ſion to viſit the metropolis early in the 
year, I haſtened my intended expedi- 
tion; and putting up a brace of hun- 
dreds extraordinary in my bags, de- 


termined to ſurprize my old friend 


with a ſum which he could not expect, 
and convince him of my undiminiſhed 
regards, 

I painted to myſelf, in the moſt 
lively colours, the pleaſure I ſhould 
derive, as well from the renewal of 
our acquaintance, as from the oppor- 
tunity which fortune had kindly given 
me of diſpelling the melancholy gloom 
which muſt of neceſſity cloud my friend 
and his miſerable family. 

And 1 do aſſure you, Mr. Buſy 
Body, | never felt more ſtrongly the 
pangs of impatience, till I reached 
town; leſt his griefs ſhould have 
finiſhed that exiſtence which I was 
convinced he no longer regarded, be- 
fore my welcome arrival. 


The inſtant I had put up my horſe, 


I repaired to the habitation in which 


he had failed; and was ſurprized to 
ſee the ſhop full of goods, and two 
well-dreſſed men behind the counters. 
Preſuming, however, it might have 
been thus ſoon let to ſome ſubſtantial 
dealer, I aſked, in accents of preat 
concern, if they could inform me 
where I might find the gentleman who 
had lately kept the houſe. They ſtared, 
but neglected to anſwer me; and Ire- 
peated my queſtion in ſomewhat bolder 
tones. a 
This produced a reply: from which 
I foon learned, that my friend, who 
had never quitted the buſineſs, was at 
his country-houſe, at H—, whither 
] accordingly repaired without loſs of 
time; 
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time; not doubting that, though he 


happily appeared to be leſs deficient in 


friends than I had ſuppoſed might poſ- 
ſibly be the caſe, he was fill brooding 
in ſolitude over his recent misfortunes, 
which I flattered myſelf my vnex- 
pected preſence would greatly tend to 
alleviate. ; 

It was near. four o'clock when I 
reached H——; and, on fending in 
my name, could plainly hear him tell 
the ſervant he knew no fuch perſon, 
but that he would be with the gentle- 
man immediately. In a few minutes 
he made his appearance; and, after 
ſome little explanation, I ventured to 
aſk him, how he found himſelf after 
his misfortune, His anſwer is yet in 
my ear. 

Never better in my life! A curſed 

pitch, though,” (compreſling his noſe 
betwixt his middle-finger, as it 15 call- 
ed, and his thumb; his fore-finger, 
at the fame time, deſcribing the length 
of that organ) * ſhe had like to have 
done my buſineſs | my noſe was 
* moſt confoundedly ſwelled; I be- 
«* lieve it is not quite well yet. You, 
* Jack, are a judge of horſes, a'n't 
© you? I gave Tatterfall ſixty pieces 
for her no longer ago than laſt Thurſ\- 
day week, a plaguy jade! and ſhe 
* threw me the firk time I croſſed 
her. High blood, they tell me; 
but I'll have your opinion: I know 
you Vorkſhiremen can tell a piece of 
good fleſh the moment you ſee it 
Here, Harry! ſhew the gentleman 
my mare.—Y ou'll excuſe me, Sir; 
I have company in the parlour : 
when you have ſeen Roſe I thall be 
glad to hear your judgment.“ 
I was too much aſtoniſhed at this 
ſpeech to be capable of giving an im- 
inediate reply; and before 1 could 
recolle& myſelf he was gone, Iwent 
therefore into the ſtable; and found 
it was occupied by a couple of ponies 
for his two eldeſt ſons, a pad for his 
lady, his own thorough-bred mare, 
and a handſome bay gelding for the 
footman. | 

Art my return from the ſtable he 
met me at the door. Well, farmer, 
* what think you of my mare? Isn't 


e 
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ſhe a noble beaſt? Don't you think 
© I had her a bargain ??* - 

- © Your mare,” ſaid I, is a very fine 
one, and I am forry for the accident 
* ſhe occalioned.z but I believe you 
did not underſtand my - queſtion.: 
the misfortune I referred to is of a 
commercial, and not of a corporeal © 
nature.“ | 

For a moment his countenance be- 
came of a ſomewhat paler hue; but 
inſtantly recollecting himſelf, with 2 
forced and affected laugh he exclaimed, 
* O! I underitand you!” and his fea- 
tores then preſented the gloomy aſpe& 
of reſerve. I feared I had been too 
abrupt. 

No offence, I hope, friend George! 
I meant not“ © Ono! nooffence !? 


. Interrupted he, Every thing is er- 


* cujable in you country gentlemen.“ 

I will not,” ſaid I, © plead that 
* privilege for giving pain to my 
© friend.” 

He anſwered me with a flight obei- 
fance—by which I could perceive he 
had not expected ſuch a ſentence from 
me, (which by no means leſſened my 
confuſion} and led me into the par- 
tour ; where J was introduced to the 
company, as an old coxntry ſchool- 
fellow, who had 'done him the honour 
to ſind him out, : 

Though I was mortihed at the aſ- 
fumed {ſuperiority of my quondam 
friend, whoſe ideal wretchedneſs I 
had ſo lately, and fo ſincerely commi- 
ſerated, I determined to endure it with 
patience; well knowing it would eafily 
be in my power to prevent the repe- 
tition of any ſimilar inconvenience. 

* I /zzþoJe you have dined, Sir?“ 
ſqueaked his Amazonian confort from 
the upper end of the table. We 
© have juſt done dinner, I wiſh, Sir, 
© you had come /ooner; I am always 
glad to ſee Mr. ——'s old friends, 
6 at Hall.“ ä 

I need not tell you, Mr. Buſy Body, 
that it was impoſſible for me to accept 
of /uch an invitation to dine as that 


Which was contained in this lady?s 


complimentary addrefs: and, to ſay 
the truth, the treatment 1 received 
had entirely taken away my appetite.” 

The 
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The company conſiſted of two gen- enveloped the unaccountable attach- 9 
tlemen, who 1 found were the aſſignees · ment that evidently ſubſiſted between 


dictions. 


in their debt, that they would do any 


The ſubject, I think, is 


under the commiſſion, and their re- my friend and his injured creditors. 

ſpective ladies, beſides my friend's fa- Loſt in a labyrinth of doubt and per- 

| | mily of three ſons and a daughter. plexity, the conſideration of this ar-. 

i The ladies, however, ſoon withdrew; fair to no purpoſe employed all 
WW and a few bottles of fine old port my thoughts: till at laſt it ſtruck me, 1 
. having been pretty expeditiouſly emp- that as you, Mr. Buſy Body, offer 
Wil 11 tied, my friend informed me they your advice and aſſiſtance in the ſo— 1 
i | were all obliged to be in town before lution of difficulties, and muſt no MR 
164 tea, on particular buſineſs, and I doubt be better acquainted with MY 
il 1 might, if I pleaſed, accompany them, men and manners, than a perſon 3 
il ' We then ſet out together; and, as who is conſtantly reſident in my ſe- 2 
1 we rode along, my friend aſſured me queſtered ſituation, it would be beſt 
fl | that thoſe two gentlemen were ſo well to fend you an account of the mat- 
Wi ſatisfied with his conduct, though he ter; ſoliciting, as I heartily do, an 

"Wh had broke near three thouſand pounds explanation of ſuch apparent contra= AM 


thing to ſerve him; and that, not- 
withſtanding his recent failure, he was 


ſuffciently important for your diſ- 
cuflion 3 and your anſwer will per- 


haps prove ſatisfactory to many other 
readers, who may be at a loſs to ace; 
count for ſimilar circumſtances that 
have fallen under their obſervation, 
as well as to, Sir, 
Your great admirer, 
And impatient humble Servant, 


J. W. H. 


never ſo well off in his life. ä 
As ſoon as we reached town, the 
gentlemen wiſhed me a gcod evening: 
1 and, as I found they wanted to get 
il rid of me, I proceeded to my inn; 
| where, having drank a diſh of coffee, 
I repaired to the theatre, and with 
Wl much difficulty crouded into the pit, 
| # that I might ſee that paragon of dra- 
| 
| 


Holborn, Jan. 29. 
Tur Buſy Body very readily 


confeſſes, he 1s inadequate to the 
taſk of anſwering with ſatictaction 
to himſelf, arid he fears to his in- 
telligent correſpondent, the im 


i matic excellence you have fo well re- 
| preſented and deſcribed, the juſtly ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Siddons. 

But judge my ſurprize, Mr. Buſy 
Body; when, on turning round, af- 


ter the firſt act, I beheld my friend, 


| 110 and his whole family, occupying one portant enquiries ſubmitted to his 
5 of, the front-boxes! This fight not inveſtigation, Perhaps the frank. 
1 only diminiſhed my pleaſure for the neſs of this acknowledgment, added 
1 remainder of the entertainment; but, to the evident utility of the deſign, 
1 after J got home to the inn, and was may excite ne Lang gencleman, 
Wh bad learned in the Jazw—ſhake not 
1 retired to reſt, Sep me awake much er 
oi the greater part of the night. head, gentle reader; there are per- 
| 


In vain did I endeavour to account 
for the appearance of ſo much hap- 
s and ſplendor, under circum- 
tances which 1 had always conſi- 
dered as the very oppoſite of com- 
petence and felicity ; in vain did L 
ſeek to diſcover by what breach of 
propriety I had rendered myſelf. an 
unwelcome intruder, where J had in- 
tended to give that aſſiſtance which 
my heart told me it was my duty to 
offer; and equally in vain did I at- 
tempt to penetrate the myſtery which 


ſons of that deſcription, even of 
the liw—to ſupply him with the 
neceſſary information for develop- 
ing thoſe myſteries which ſeem at 
preſent little underſtood but by 
ſuch as are in the /mmediate practice. 
Any intelligence, on this ſubject, 
from the Commiſſioners or Soli- 
citors, down to the humble Mef- 
ſenger, will be thankfully received, 
and, faithfully preſented to the 
public, by 
Tux Busy Bop. 
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REVIEW AND GUARDIAN OF LITERATURE. 


FEBRUARY 


ArxT. I. The Works of John Fother- 
gill, M. D. Member of the Royal 


College of Phyſicians, and F ellow of 


the Royal Society, of London; and of 
the Reojzal Collage of Phyſicians in 

Edinburgh; and Correſponding Mem- 
' ber ef the Royal Medical Soctety of 
Paris. By Toehn Coatkley Leit/om. 

Vol. I. and II. 8vo. 12s. Dilly. 


T is the happineſs of ſuperior wiſ- 
dom, when properly directed, not 
only to be beneficial to mankind dur- 
ing the life of it's poſſeſſor, but alſo 
to promote their intereſts by the le- 
gacies it bequcaths. 
great men tend to the public good, 
when their exiſtence 15 no more. 
Such labours ſhould therefore be ju- 
diciouſly arranged, and carefully pre- 
ſerved, by thoſe who ſucceed the au- 
thors of them. We have before us 
an amiable inſtance of the diſcharge 
of this duty. Dr. Lettſom, the friend 
and aſſociate of Dr. Fothergill, 
agreeing with him in ſtudies, bein 
attached to him by a ſimilarity of re- 
ligion, liberality of ſentiment, and be- 
nevolence of diſpoſition, has publiſh- 
ed, in a correct and elegant manner, 
with ſuitable remarks, two volumes 
of the deccaſed phyſician's valuable 
productions. In the Editor's Preface 


we find the following obſervations. 


© By the partiility indeed of cor- 
reſpondents, much more has been 
communicated to him than he has 
ventured to publiſh. Few men wrote 
more than Dr. Fothergill has done, 
or more uſefully; and were all his 
letters and manuſcript eſſays, of 
which the Editor could enumerate 
upwards of one hundred in his own 
poſſeſſion, laid before the public, 
perhaps the importance of the doc- 
tor's life, and the utility and mag- 
eitude of his employments, would 


appear ſuch, as migh, even elevate 


Vor. II. N 
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his character, and give it additional 
luſtre. But fearful leſt the partiali- 
ty which the veneration of Ui in- 
dividual entertained for his charac- 
ter, might bias his judgment, and 
excite an over-officiouſneſs in com- 
municating to the public, what that 
public might not place in the ſame 
favourable point of view; he has 
been induced to do violence to his 
own feelings, rather than ſubject 
himſelf to the cenſure of doing any 
thing that could poſſibly tarniſh the 
character of a man, who. paſſed 
through life with unſullied N 


* S . * o 
tion, and died in the zenith of glory.” 


The firſt volume contains as fol- 
lows.—Dr. Lettſom has in his Pre- 
face made a ſuitable apology for the 
want of chronological arrangement. 

Anno 1736. Difſertatio Medica In- 
auguralis, de Emeticorum Uſu in wariis 
Mortis tractaudis. | 8 

A Tranflation of the preceding 
Diſtertation on the Uſe of Emetics. 
1751-4. On the Weather and 
Diſeaſes of London. 

1736. Remarks on the Neutral 
Salts of Plants, and on the Terra Fo- 
liata Tartari. 

1744. Extract of an Eſſay upon 
the Origin of Amber. 

1744. Obſervations on the Manna 
Perſficum. : 

1745. Obſervations on a Caſe pub- 
liſhed in the laſt Volume of the Me- 
dical Eſſays, &c. of recovering a 
Man dead in Appearance, by diſ- 
* tending the Lungs with Air.” 

1745. De Diaphragmate fifſo, et mu- 
tatis quorundam Viſcerum Scdibus, in 
Cadawvere Puellæ decem Menſium objer= 
wvatis. Epiſtola Richardo Mead. | 

1745. Tranſlation of a Letter on 
a ruptured Niaphragm, and a Change 
in the Situation of ſome Viſcera ob. 
ſerved in the Body of a Female Child 
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ten Months old. 
Richard Mead. 

1748. An Account of ſome Ob- 
ſervations and Experiments made in 
Siberia. 

1748. An Account of the Putrid 
Bore Throat. | 
1767. A Deſcription of the An- 
Cachne, with it's Botanical Cha- 
racters. 

1776. An Account of the Magne- 
tical Machine contrived by the late 
Dr. Gowin, Knt. F. R. S. and pre- 
ſented to the Royal Society by Dr. 
Fothergill. 


Addreſſed to Sir 


PLATES, 


1. Arbutus Andrachne. 
2. Magnetical Machine. 


Dr. Lettſom has prefixed the fol- 
lowing Advertiſement to the © Ob- 
© ſervations on a Caſe of recovering 
© a Man dead in Appearance, by 
« diſtending the Lungs with Air.“ 
Since the publication of the ſuc- 
ceeding paper, ſome gentlemen have, 
with great humanity, united toge- 
ther to promote the recovety of per- 
' ſons apparently dead, eſpecially from 
drowning, well known by the name 
of the 13 Society: for the 
eſtabliſhment of which, the public is 
particularly indebted to the activity 
and benevolence of Dr. Hawes. 
This ſociety has publiſhed the 
roper methods of treating perſons 
in theſe unhappy circumſtances, and 


gives a reward of two guineas to the 


perſons employed, if the caſe be 
unſucceſsful, provided the perſon 
has not been more than aue hours 
under water, and the methods laid 
down by the Society have been per- 
ſevered in for the /pace of two hours. 
If the perſon recovers, the reward is 
four guineas. The ſociety is ſupport- 
ed by public ſubſcription. 

As the ſübject is intereſting to the 


community and public at large, I 


have thought it not improper, briefly 
to ſubjoin the methods of treatment, 
found by the ſociety to be moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful on theſe occaſions. 


I. The body ſhould not be rolled 
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found wry 


(Fes, 


on the ground, or over a barrel, nor 
lifted up by the heels, or be any 
other way roughly handled or vio- 
lently ſhook; but be removed to a 


convenient place, lying as on a bed, 


with the head a little raiſed, in as 
natural a poſition as poſſible. 

II. The body, well wiped with 
a cloth, ſhould be placed in a warm 
bed or blanket; but not too near a 
large fire. Bottles of hot water 
ſhould be laid to the bottoms of the 
feet, joints of the knees, and under 
the arm-pits. A warming-pan mo- 
derately heated, or hot bricks wrap- 
ped in cloths, ſhould be rubbed over 
the body, particularly along the 
back. The natural warmth of a 
healthy perſon, efpecially a child, 
lying cloſe to the body, has been 
efficacious. The room 
ſhould be kept open and airy, with 
few perſons in it. The ſhirt of an 
attendant, or ſkin of a ſheep freſh 
killed and warm, may be uſed to 
advantage. Should the accident 
happen in the neighbourhood of a 
warm bath, brew-houſe, bake-houſe, 
glaſs.houſe, ſaltern, ſoap-manufac- 
tery, or any fabric where warm lees, 
aſhes, embers, grains, ſand, water, 
&c. can be eafily procured, it will 
be very proper to place the body in 
any of theſe, moderated to a degree | 
of heat very little exceeding that of 
a healthy perſon. | 
III. The body being placed in 
one or other of the above advan- 
tageous ſituations, various ſtimula- 
ting means ſhould be immediately 
employed. The moſt efficacious are: 
—Blowing with force into the lungs, 
by applying the mouth to that of 
the patient, cloſing at the ſame time 
his noftrils—Throwing the ſmoke of 
tobacco up the fundament into the | 
bowels, by means of a clyſter-pipe | 
or fumigator; a pair of bellows may 
be ood till the others can be 
8 Rubbing the belly, cheſt, 
ack, and arms, with a coarſe cloth, 
or dry ſalt, ſo as not to rub off the 
ſkin; or with a flannel dipped in 


brandy, rum, or gin—Applying ſpi- | | 


rits of hartſhorn, volatile ſalts, * . 
| e | 
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the like, to the noſtrils, and rubbing 


them on the temples frequently 
Tickling the throat with a feather, 
to excite a propenſity to vomit; and 
the noſtrils alſo with a feather or 
ſnuff, to provoke ſneezing. The 
body ſhould- at intervals be ſhaken, 
and varied in it's poſition. 

© IV. If there be any ſigns of re- 


turning life, ſuch as ſighing, gaſp- 


ing, twitching, beating of the heart, 
return of natural warmth or colour, 
a ſpoonful of water may be admini- 
ſtered, to try if the power of ſwal- 
lowing be returned; if it be, a 
ſpoontul or two of warm wine, or 
brandy and water, may be given to 
advantage, but not before. 

F Bark bleeding has been found 
pernicious, and even fatal; it is not 
always applicable, though it may 
ſometimes be employed by a perſon 
of ſkill, to remove or prevent ſymp- 
toms of inflammation. 

© The above methods of reſtoring 
life are applicable to various other 
caſes of apparent ſudden death; 
whether from hanging, apoplective 
and convulſive fits, cold, ſuffocation 
by damps or noxious vapours, pro- 
ceeding from coal mines, confned 
airof wells, ciſterns, caves, or from 


the muſt of fermenting liquors.? 


The ſecond volume contains as 
follows. 


Anno 1756. Of the Uſe of the Cor- 
tex Peruvianus in Scrophulous Diſor- 
ders. 
1756. A Letter to the Medical 
Society, concerning an Aſtringent 
Gum brought from Africa. 

1757. Experiments on mixing Oils, 


Reſinous and Pinguious Subſtances, 
with Water, by means of a Vegetable 


Mucilage: in a Letter from Mr. 
James Bogle French, to Dr. Fo- 
thergill. With Remarks by the 
Doctor. | 


1757. ALetter relative to the Cure 


of the Chin-cough. 
1757. Obſervations on the Uſe of 


Hemlock. 


1757. Remarks on the Hydroce- 
phalus internus. 
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1768. Of the Cure of the Sciatica, 

1768. Of the Uſe of Tapping 
early in Dropſies. 

1768. A Hemiplegia, attended 
with uncommon Circumſtances. 
1768. On painful Conſtipation 
from indurated Faces. 

1768. Some Remarks on the Bills 
of Mortality in London ; with an 
Account of a late Attempt to eſta- 
bliſh an Annual Bill for this Nation, 

1769. Remarks on the Uſe of Bal- 
ſams in the Cure of Conſumptions. 

1770. Remarks on the Cure of 
Conſumptions. | 

1775. Further Remarks on the 
Treatment of Conſumptions, &c. 

1773. Some Account of the Cortex 
Winteranis, or Magellanicus, by Dr. 
Fothergill; with a Botanical Deſcrip- 
tion by Dr. Solander ; and ſome 
Experiments by Dr. Morris. 

1773. Of a painful Affection of 
the Face. 

1773. An Account of the Tree 
producing the Terra Japonica. 

1974: Of the Management proper 
at the Ceſſation of the Menſes. 

1774. The Caſe of a Hyadrophobia. 

1774. Additional Directions for 
the Treatment of Perſons bit by mad 
Animals. 

1774. Caſe of an Angina Pectoris, 
with Remarks. 

1774. Further Account of the An- 


gina Pectoris. 


1775. Obſervations on Diſorders 
to which Painters in Water- colours 
are expoſed: 

1774. Extracts from an Hiſtorical 
Account of Coffee, &c. 

1769. Some Account of the late 
Peter Collinſon, F. R. S. &c. in a 


Letter to a Friend. 


1769. An Eſſay on the Character 
of the late Alexander Ruſſell, M. D. 
F. R. 8. | 

1765. Conſiderations relative to 
the North American Colonies. 


PLATES. 


1. Winterana Aromatica, or Cortex 
Winteranns. | 
2. Mimoſa Faponica, or Tree pro- 
ducing the Terra Japonica. 
3. Cofiea Arabica. | 
Q 2 4. Head 
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4 Head of the late Peter Collin- 
ſon, F. R. S. &a. 


5. Head of the late Dr. Ruſſell, 
F. R. 8. 


The following Advertiſement is 
prefixed by the Editor, to the ac- 
count of a Hemiplegia attended 
© with uncommon Circumſtances.” 

* Although this caſe of Hemi- 
plegia, and the two — pa; pa- 
pans have been publiſhed in the 

edical Obſervations and Inquiries, un- 
der an anonymous title ; yet I have 
the authority of a letter, in which 
the doctor adopts them as his per- 
formances. In the fourth volume of 
the Obſervations and Inquiries, in which 
theſe are included, many other of 
his pieces are inſerted under his pro- 
per ſignature ; but, with a difidence 
which no author had leſs occaſion to 
. that his name might not too 
requently recur, he choſe to ſuppreſs 
It in theſe three inſtances. This ob- 
jection no longer ſubſiſts; and the 
utility of theſe Eſſays ſufficiently war- 


Tants me to diſcloſe to the public, 


what the doctor had previouſly diſ- 
cloſed to his friends. 

In the London Bills of Mortality 
a conſiderable reform is undoubtedly 
wanting; the ſubject had engaged 
his attention, and he had even ſketch- 
ed ſome outlines for effecting this re- 
formation, which his want of leiſure 
prevented him from compleating for 
public inſpection.“ 

In Dr. Fothergill's © Account of 
the late Peter Collinſon,* we learn, 
that this gentleman was deſcended 
from an ancient family in the north, 
whoſe paternal eſtate, called Hugal 
Hall, or Height of Hugal, is ſituated 

near Windermere Lake, in the pariſh 
of Stavely, about ten miles from 
Kendal, in Weſtmoreland—that he 
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diſcovered, whilſt a youth, an at- 


tachment to natnral hiſtory, inſects, 


and their ſeveral metamorphoſes, as 
well as a particular attention to plants, 
which employed many of thoſe hours 
at that time of life moſtly ſpent in 
very different purſuit that he early 
became acquainted with the firſt-rate 
naturaliſts of his age; Doctors Der- 
ham, Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, and, 
to name all in one, the great Sir 
Hans Sloane, being included among 
the number of his friends; the a- 
mazing collection of which laſt gen- 


tleman, now conſtituting the Britiſh 


Muſeum, Dr. Fothergill firit ſaw in 
company with his friend Sir Charles 
Wager, who had been a generous 
and fortunate contributor to that vaſt 
treaſure of natural curioſities, omit- 
ting nothing, in the courſe of his 
many voyages, that could add to it's 
magnificence, and encouraging the 
commanders under him, who were 
ſtationed in different parts of the 
globe, to procure whatever was rare 
and valuable in every branch of na- 
tural hiſtory, a liberality to which 
he was ſtrongly excited by Mr. Col- 
linſon, for whom Sir Charles had 


always a very ſingular efteem—that ' 


he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, on the 12th of December 
1728, and was perhaps one of the 
moſt diligent and uſeful members of 
that reſpectable body, not only in 
ſupplying them with many curious 
obſervations himſelf, but in pro- 
moting and preſerving a moſt exten- 


five correſpondence with learned and 


ingenious perſons in all countries, 
and on every uſeful ſubject—thar, 
in particular, he correſponded with 
the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, 
Eſq. of New York, and the cele- 


brated Dr. Franklin, of Philadel- 


phia*; from the former of whom 
many 


* The following letter, written by Dr. Franklin, for the purpoſe of doing juſtice to the memory 
of his deceaſed friend, cannot fail of proving acceptable to our readers, 


© TO MICHAEL COLLINSON, ESQ. 


© DEAR SIR, 


Craven Street, Feb. 8, 1770. 


©UNndErsSTANDING that an account of our dear departed frienl Mr. Peter Collinſon, is intended 


to be given to the public, 1 cannot omit expreſſing my approbation of the deſign, as the characters of 
good men arc exemplary, and often ſtimulate the well- diſpoſed to an imitation, beneficial to man- 


kinds 
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many valuable obſervations were re- 
ceived, and the latter communicated 
to Mr, Collinſon his firſt eſſays on 
electricity, in a ſeries of letters then 
publiſhed, and which have ſince been 
reprinted in a late edition of the 
doctor's ingenious diſcoveries and 
improvements— that, ever intent on 
promoting public good, he frequent- 
ly communicated, through the chan- 
nel of newſpapers and other period1- 
cal prints, a variety of valuable 
hints, ſometimes with his name, or 
initials, but oftener without any ſig- 
nature; being more ſolicitous to do 
good, than to be ſcen in doing it 
that his converſation was chearful, 
and uſefully entertaining, and his 
acquaintance much delired by all who 
had a taſte for natural hittory, or 
were ſtudious in cultivating rural 
improvements—that his bulineis in 
the mercantile way being chiefly to 
North America, he made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the natural hiſtory and 

roduce of all the European Colonies 
in the New World, not only ſup— 
plying his own garden with every 
thing curious from the quantities of 
ſeeds he received from America, but 


kind, and honourable to themſelves. 
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procuring others, in exchange for 
the ſurplus, from almoſt every part 
of the univerſe that the great Lin- 
neus, during his reſidence in Eng- 
land, contracted à laſting intimacy 
with him— that he was a member of 
the Antiquarian Society from it's 
firſt inſtitution, which he ſupplied 
with many curious articles that he 
lived many years in great domeſtic 
happineſs that his per ſon was rather 
ſhort than tall that he had a pleaſing 
and ſocial aſpet—that he was of a 
temper open and communicative, 
capable of feeling for diſtreſs, and 
ready to relieve and ſympathize— 
that he roſe early, and whilſt in the 
country was almoſt conſtantly em- 
ployed in his garden, obſerving and 
alliſting the operations of nature 
that, excepting ſome attacks of the 
gout, he in general enjoyed perfect 
health, and great equality of ſpirits 
—and that, in this courſe, he ar- 
rived at his 75th year; when, being 
on a viſit to Lord Petre, in Eſſex, 
he was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion 
of urine, wluch baffling every at- 
tempt to relieve it, proved fatal on 
the 11th of Auguſt 1768, and de- 


And as you may be unacquainted with the following inſtances 


of his zeal and uſefulneſs in promoting kneuledge, which fell within my obſervation, 1 take the 
liberty of informing you, that in 1730, a Subicription Library being ſet on foot at Philadelphia, he 
encouraged the deſign by making ſeveral very valuable preſents to it, and procuring others from his 
friends: and as the Library Company had a confiderable ſum ariſing annually, to be laid out in books, 
and needed a judicious friend in London to tranſact the buſineſs for them, he voluntarily and chearfully 
undertook that ſervice, and exccuted it tor more than thirty years ſucceſſively ; ailing in the choice 
of books, and taking the whole care of collecting and ſhipping them, without ever charging or ac- 
cepting any conſideration for his trouble. The ſucceſs of this library (greatly owing to his kind 
countenance and good advice) encouraged the erecting others in different places on the ſame plan: 
and it is ſuppoſed there are now upwards ot thirty ſubafting in the ſeveral colonies, which have con- 
tributed greatly to the ſpreading of uſeful knowledge in that part of the world; the books he re- 
commended being all of that kind, and the catalogue of this firſt library being much reſpected and 
followed by thoſe libraries that ſucceeded, | 
© During the ſame tim he tranſmitted to the directors of the library the earlieſt accounts of 
every new European improvement in agriculture and the arts, and every philoſophical diſcovery z 
among which, in 1745, he ſent over an accouut of the new German experiments in electricity, to- 
gether with a glaſs tube, and ſome directions for uſing it, ſo as to repeat thule experiments, This 
was the firſt notice I had of that curious ſubject, which I atterwards proſecuted with ſome diligence, 
being encouraged by the friendly reception he gave to the letters I wrote to him upon it, Pleaſe to 
accept this ſmall teitimony of mine to his memory, for Which I ſhall ever have the utmoſt reſpect ; 
and believe me, with ſincere eſteem, 6 Dear Sir, 
© Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 
© B. Faaxxiin.” 


As this letter could not have been publiſhed in the firſt edition of the Account of Mr, Collinſon, 
not being written till the year ſucceeding the date of it's appearance, we apprehend the public are 
now for the firſt time info: med, that they are in ſome meaſure indchied to that gentleman for Dr. 
Franklin's celebrated improvements in eleQricity. | 


» 


prived 
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rived his family, his friends, and 
is country, of a man devoted to 
their intereſt and advantage. 
Dr. Lettſom has prefaced the 
© Effay on the Character of Dr. 
Ruſſel,” with ſome original infor- 
mation reſpecting that eminent phy- 
ſician. wy 27 
The following Eſſay on the Cha- 
racter of Dr. Ruſſell, was printed 
without any engraving of that diſ- 
tinguiſhed bay kids. In making 
the preſent collection, I did not doubt 
but many of his contemporaries would 
be highly gratificd with a ftriking 
likeneſs, as this is, of their late ad- 
mired friend; and I can add, that 
no one enjoys this pleaſure more ſen- 
fibly than myſelf, as it renews in 
ſome meaſure my acquaintance with 
a man from whom I gained much in- 
formation during my medical ſtudies 
at St. Thomas's Hoſpital, of which 
ke then was one of the phyſicians: his 
behaviour and attention to the pu- 
pils endeared him to all, whilſt his 
liberal manner of explaining the 
cauſes of diſeaſes, and the effects of 
remedies, acquired him their reſpect. 
When Ladd, that Dr. Fothergill en- 
tertained the moit favourable opinion 
of his moral reQitude and medical 
Kill, a further panegyric cannot be 
wanted: that he loved Dr. Ruſſell 
with ſingular friendſhip, the follow- 
ing eſſay fully demonſtrates. I was 
at the College of Edinburgh when 
this elegant eulogiſt loſt his friend ; 
and knowing how much I was inte- 
reſted in the general loſs on which 
he tenderly expatiates, he concludes 
by informing me, that he was ſeiz- 
«« ed with a putrid fever; which, 
% notwithſtanding the utmoſt en- 
% deavours of Dr. Pitcairn and my- 
«« ſelf, to preſerve the life of a friend 


% we loved, carried him off on the 
7% ninthday, univerſally regretted“.““ 


I have quoted this paſſage, as it 
8 ſome account of Pr. uſſell's 
eath, which is not introduced into 
the ſucceeding pages. ; | 
In a letter to his amiable and 


Letter to the Editor, dated Dec. 2, 1768. 
+ Letter to Dr. Cuming, of Dorcheſter, dated Dec. 8, 1769. 
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learned friend, Dr. Cuming, (who 


was a contemporary collegian with Dr. 


Ruſſell) the eulogiſt, whoſe merit in 
turn, but with unequal powers, I 
wiſh to commemorate, gives his mo- 
tives for paying this' tribute to 
the character of his departed friend; 
and ſays, that ** the cordial firm re- 
«© gard for the friend; the 3 * 
nion, and the phyſician, did what 
* it could to record his worth. Let 
«© us,” he adds,“ preſerve the me- 
«© mory of the yok perhaps it 
% may prompt others likewiſe to de- 
*© ſerve. The human mind requires 
every excitement to prompt it to 
© look up to it's original; to think 
it is not made for this world only: 
5 it's exiſtence is immortal; and it's 
% deſtiny in immortality depends on 
it's acting right or wrong. Great 


“ is the prize, and worth contend- 


ing for; worth exciting our friends 
* to contend for itt.“ 

© I cannot conclude, without ac- 
knowledging my obligation to Dr. 
Ruſſell's family, for permitting the 
annexed engraving to be taken from 
the original painting in poſſeſſion of 
his brother-in-law, Mawhood, 
Eſq. of Knightſbridge. I am ſen- 
fible that the thanks of the public 
will unite with mine, for this oblig- 
ing inſtance of contributing to their 
pleaſure.” 

The Conſiderations relative to 
© the North American Colonies,” 
written before the repeal of the cele- 
brated Stamp-act, bring us acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Fothergill's political 
character; in which he appears to 
have been a warm. though rational 
advocate for the intereſts of America. 

The papers collected in theſe two 


volumes were written by a Phyſician, 


whoſe well-known eminence, fill, 
and humanity, render all praiſe un- 
neceſſary : with reſpe& to his preſent 
Editor, the period 1s not yet arrived 


for a full and judicious deciſion on 


his merits; as a third volume, in 
which Dr. Lettſom will have a larger 


field for the difplay of his abilities, 


remains 
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remains. to be compleated. At pre- 
what we have already noticed, he 


appears fully poſſeſſed of the ſpirit 
of his celebrated original. 


Ar. II. A Treatiſe on the Study of 
Antiguities, as the Commentary to 
Hiftorical Learning; ftetching out a 
general Line of Reſearch : aljo Mark- 
ing and Explaining ſome of the Defi- 
derata. With an Appendix. No. IJ. 
On the Elements of Speech. No. II. 
On the Origin of Written Language, 
Picture, Hieroglyphic, and Element- 
ary-writing. No. III. On the Ships 
of the Ancients. No. IV. On the 
Chariots of the Ancients. By T. 
Poaunall. 8vo. 5s. Dodſley. 


F this work, which certainly is 

a compendious treaſure of an- 
cient erudition, as well as a ſingular 
example of ingenuity and reſearch, 
we ſhall preſent the reader with a 
general proſpect; which, on account 
of the great depth of previous learn- 
ing, and even of the taſte for this 
particular ſpecies of it, which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to the compre- 
henſion of every article in the per- 
formance, the view itſelf will prove 
to be ſufficient. 

This Treatiſe being inſcribed to 
the Society of Antiquaries, the au- 
thor deſcribes the eminent uſes of 
that eſtabliſhment, and commences 
with expoſing two common errors to 
which a falſe antiquary 1s liable, 
The firſt, of too haſtily forming vi- 
ſionary ſyſtems ; the ſecond, of mak- 
ing endleſs and uſeleſs collections of 
relics and fragments, without ſcope, 
or view to any one point, On this 
ſubject, the author ſeems deſirous to 
point out with delicacy certain pre- 
valent miſtakes in this learned Soci- 
ety. Did we follow the ſeductions 
of fancy, and, quitting the ſober 
ſteps of experience, haſtily adopt 
ſyſtems; and then, from a dotage on 
our own phantoms, dreſs ſuch ſyſ- 
tem out in the rags and remnants of 
antiquity, we ſhowld only make work 
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to mock ourſelves: or were we, on 
the other hand, to perſevere in mak- 
ing unmeaning endleſs collections, 
without ſcope or view, we ſhould be 


the dupes of our own futility, and 


become in either caſe ridiculous. 
The upſtart fungus of ſyſtem is poi- 
ſon to the mind; and an unnutritiye 
mais of learning may create and in- 
dulge a falſe appòtite, but never can 
feed the mind.” 

The reſolution and compoſition of 
the elements of ſpeech, the author con- 
ders as one of the de/aderata in tha 
ſtudy of antiquities ; and obſerves, in 
defence of this branch of learning, 
that in the faxteenth century it actual 
ly led to many diſcoveries in the ety- 
mon and orthography of the dead lan- 
guages. The truly philoſophic ety- 
mologiſts have, in many inſtances, 
traced back the deviations in diffe- 
rent dialects of the ſame language, and 
the variations of different languages, 
through ſources which lay almoſt bu- 
ried under the ruins of time, ſo as to 
diſcover the original root whence all 
derived. The diſcoveries made by 
theſe meritorious labours in this line 
of reſearch, have led to the eluci- 
dation of the hiſtory of man, in ma- 
ny points eſſential to that hiſtory ; to 
the aſcertaining, and identifying the 
people, the perſons, the country, 
which were the objects of the nar- 
rative. This philoſophic etymology 
may tend to explain many circums 
ſtances of the cuſtoms, policy, and 
deeds of theſe people; may, in ma- 
ny caſes, elucidate the geography 
and even chronology of thoſe coun. 
tries.” | 

We are next preſented with an ex- 
planation of © the various efforts and 
inventions which men in all ages and 
countries have made, to mark far 
diſtant places and times, the inviſible 


. tranhent expreſſion of ideas, which 


ſpeech can only give at the preſent 
time and place. 'This part goes in 
general to an enquiry into the origin 
of pidture- auriting, into that which 
15 called hieroglyphics, and into the 
nature of elementary or alphabetical 


writing.“ — 
| 5 0 
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The author compares hiſtory to a 
ſaip failing down the tide of time, 
fraught with every thing uſeful to 
be known, but which hath ſuffered 
fipwreck. He conjectures, that by 
a clofe attention to the progreſs of 
mankind, - to the circumſtances of 
* cloathing being ſuited to the ſame 
kind of limbs, in the ſame animals, 
in all ages, and of the inſtraments 
uſed by all people being fimilar, as 
ſnited to like hands and like actions, 
there may be an aſcertained line of 
developing the fabulous, and reſolv- 
Ing the mythic parts of hiſtories, ſo 
far as they reſpe& the accounts of the 
fixſt advancing Rages of human civi- 
Hzation ; and that when theſe pe- 
nods of time are {tripped of their 
myſterious garb, we may receive very 
different accounts from what the de- 
formed and abuſed fables now hold 
forth. He exemplifies this ſuppo- 
tion, by unravelling the fabulous 
account of the ſettlements and ex- 
eluſive commerce of the Cyclops, and 
their Courts of Admiralty. With 
theſe rational interpretations al! 
the metamorphoſic fables of the an- 
cients, turning policied and com- 
mercial people into horrid and ſa- 
vage monſters, will, like clouds be- 
fore the ſun, diſpel and evaporate 
before the light of truth. We ſhall 
hear no more of a great and fctentific 
people employing the ſuperiority of 
their knowledge in catching men; 
no moreof beautiful women employ- 
ing the magic of their charms to en- 
trap men, to eat them, &c. We 
fhall find theſe perverted traditions 
explained from the ſimple ſtate of 
excluſive poſſillious and commerce; and 
many of the ſtories told, as the cru- 
elties of ſavages, to be only the ri 

id executions of the courts of Juſ- 
tice, whick theſe people erected at 
maritime ſtations, ro guard their 
eftablihments.? | 

After an accurate diſcuſſion of this 
ſubje&, and a profuſion of ſcientific 
and abſtruſe learning, on the nature 
of the community and of commerce, 
which he cloſes with a ſummary de- 
ſcription of the Roman revenues and 
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meaſures of finance, the author pro- 
ceeds to confider the actual mechani- 
cal force of the ancients, in ſome in- 
ſtances not hitherto preciſely under - 


Rood, The frit of theſe relates to 
their {hips of war, their Triremes, 
Qraariremes, amd Quingueremss, In 


this article the reader is preſenteds 


with much and fin gular information. 
The ſecond reſpects the Military 
Chaziot of the ancients. This ſubject 
is eluc1dared not only with appoiite 
quotations from Greek and Roman 
writers of various ages, but correct- 
ly illuſtrated by a plate. The ſer- 
vices of this machine in battle were 
more important than would be rea- 
dily imagined by a modern, and 
were advantageous to our origina 

anceſtors, the ancient Britons. 

The author concludes the body of 
his treatiſe with a very novel, ſtrik- 
ing, and beautiful iluſtration of his 
grand principle; the interpretation 
of ancient fable: That Hercules 
mould ſail through the fea to the 
moſt weltern bounds of Europe in @ 
cu; that Abaris ſhould make his 
journey from the north of Europe 
to Magna Grecia, conveyed upon. 
and guided in his courſes, by an. ar- 
row; that THz $H1PSOF ALCINEUS 
mould bs animated, and moreover 
inſpired with a knowledge of their 
courſe; is in the ouvert meaning of 
the Literal account, incomprehenſible 
romance: but if the antiquary, po/- 


Seed of the fad, that the power of 


the magnet to attract iron; to 
attract and repel] it alternately; to 
communicate this virtue to iron it- 
telf, was known to the ancients, 
mould by an induction and com- 
bination of ſrbſequent fragments or 
facts, as they lie ſcattered in tlie 
ruins, or veiled, and hid under the 
myſteries of ancient learning, ſhould 
be able to collect that it's po/ar:ry alſo 
was known to the ancient naviya- 
lors, and gaarded by them as a moſt 
as alſo that the 


nowledge of chis came from the 
north, and that, when the magnetic 

; 9 
needle was firt uſed, it was in the 
mape of an arrow, which it retains | 
to 
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an im portant fact, that will explain 
many things in the commercial hiſ- 
tory of the ancients.“ 

We are at a loſs whether moſt to 
admire the modeſty or the erudition 
of this very ingenious author: it is 


with pain that we are obliged to re- 


mark certain ſingularities, evidently 


deſigned, of orthography, expreſſion, 


and ſtile; which, having no kind of 
uſe, are apt only to diſguſt the un- 
learned reader, who is not in the 
habit of making due allowance for 
peculiarities often contracted in the 
proſecution of ſtudy of an abſtruſe 
nature, and which ſo frequently ad- 
here to men of genius and reſearch. 
By a note annexed to the contents 
of this work, it appears that the pre- 
ſent performance is only the firit of 
three parts which conſtitute the whole 
undertaking on the ſubject. Of the 
ſecond and third parts, ſays Mr. Pow- 
nall, © the. publication is deferred, 
becauſe my bookſeller doubts whe- 
ther a work written on ſubjects of 
this, nature, by a-perſon of mo lite- 
rary character, will become an artt- 
cle of ſale ſufficient: to pay the coſt 
of publiſhing ; although, as I never 


take any money, from. a bookſeller, 


the copy coſts him nothing.“ We 
ſincerely hope, that the want of pub- 
hc encouragement will not prove 
any obſtacle to the appearance of 
the remaining parts of the labours 
of this diſintereſted gentleman, 
Arr. III. Hints fer Improvement in 
the Art of Reading. By F. Walker, 
Author ef Elements of + Elocution, 


Rhyming, and Pronouncing Diettonary, 
Se. S8vo. 28. Cadell. 


P15 ingenious author begins 
| his work with giving a general 
idea of good reading; under which 
head he obſerves, that although the 
beſt readers are thoſe Who approach 
the neareſt to the beſt extemporary 
ſpeakers, yet it muſt not be conclud- 
ed that thoſe who read as they ſpeak 
maſt neceſſarily read well; for, if 
Von. II. 
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te this day; then theſe fables will; 
in their interpretation, open to us 


we happen not to {peak well; it is in 
vain to tell us that we muſt read as 
we ſpeak; ſince, if we ſpeak ill, we 
muſt read ill.“ The ſucceeding oh- 
ſervation is perfectly juſt: Nothing 
is ſo incurable in advanced life; as 
a mumbling, cluttering, and defec- 
tive articulation; a diſtinct, and 
at the ſame time a delicate pronun- 
ciation, is the ſureſt ſign of an ela- 
borate education, and the leaſt equi- 
vocal mark of early and habitual po- 
liteneſs. The literate, though 
they may be perfectly unexception- 
able with reſpect to accent, have al- 
ways a flimſineſs of articulation 
that betrays their ignorance of the 
ſpelling ; and when they attempt to 
ſpeak words, which they have not 
very frequently heard pronounced, 
they fall into the errors we call /ops + 
which is a miſpronunciation of hard 
or uncommon words.“ In a work 
that ſhould be unexceptionable in 
language, we wonder that the au- 
thor. admitted ſo vulgar a term as 


 /lopþs, which likewiſe we believe is far 


from being common or intelligible, ” 
Mr. Walker next proceeds to ex- 
plain the reaſon why we ſpeak. more 
naturally than we read; and to de- 
fine good pronunciation: * which,” 
he 1ays, conſiſts in pronouncing 
decidedly and firmly, what careleſs 
and illiterate {ſpeakers pronounce 
feebly and ambiguouſly. We muſt 
not, under a pretence of reſtoring diſ- 
tinctneſs to our langvage, alter it's 
features and complexton. The Eng- 
liſh language as neceſſarily exadts' 
from us the moſt hiſſing, ſnapping, 
claſhing, ſplitting, grinding, and 
diſcordant ſounds, in ſome words, 
as the Italian makes every thing 
yield to what 1s called euphony.“ 
Under the next head; When we 
are to pronounce the participial ed, 
as an additional ſyllable, and when 
not;' we find that this author fa- 
vours a diſtinction which A ſeems to 
have obtained between ſome adjec- 
tives and participles;“ as, when 
learned, curſed, and bleed, are ad- 
jectives, they are invariably pro- 
nounced in two ſyllables; but when 
participles, 
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participles, in one, as learn d, curs'd, 

Se. Fe | 
+ Nevertheleſs, he diſapproves the 
contraction of ed, in any part of 
ſpeech in the ſcriptural language; 
which he is of opinion debaſes not 
only the dition, but the dignity of 
the ſentiment. His inſtances are: 
© Wiſdom cries without, ſhe atters 
her voice in the ffreet;* and, © Who 
hath be/iev*d our report, and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been re- 
deal d. The abbreviation of crieth, 
uttereth, believed, and revealed, is 
argued to violate the language and 
majeſty of the ſenſe. We were once 
of a ſimilar opinion; but are on re- 
flection perſuaded, that it ariſes chiefly 
from our _reluQance againft having 
even a letter of the ſacred writ expung- 
ed, and not from any real difference in 
the ſound or ſentiment, which would 
by no means ſuffer with thoſe con- 
trations, from the ſolemn pronun- 
ciation of a good reader. 

In the ſucceeding ſubject we find 
the author licenſing vulgariſms. He 
would have the pronoun you fome- 
times — ye; ſolely hecauſe 
the ariginal word is obſerved to be 
ſo pronounced in converſation, and 
ſolemn extemporary ſpeaking. Of his 
inſtances there cannot be a doubt; 
but, inſtead ef confirming and ratify- 
ing the deviation, a Mans of pram- 
mar ſhould at moſt point it out as 
one to. which ee gra and pub- 
lic ſpeaking had erroneouſly yielded. 

Again, the poſſeſſive your, he re- 
commends to be occaſionally pro- 
nounced yur. Example: For I 
| © have deferred furnithing my cloſet 
*© with authors till I receive your ad- 
vice in this particular; being your 
«« daily diſciple, &c. Leonora. On 
this. quotation, remarks Mr. Walker, 
© however we may pronounce the for- 
mer your, the laſt 'your ' muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be pronounced ſhort like ur. 
Would a pure ſpeaker pronounce 
ſuch a manifeſt corruption? Fie! 
fie!. Mr Walker © Art thou. à teach- 
a ae. 1 
This writer's extreme nicety has 

ſometimes betrayed him into-remarks 


g>® — 


and rules purely fanciful. In the 
ſentence, © We never know the true 
value of time, till we are deprived 
of it,“ he would have the latter of 
diſtinguiſhed by a particular empha- 
ſis; whereas a good reader would 
convey the ſentence with equal me- 
lody and clearneſs without a parti- 
cular ſtreſs on either. 

The prepofition from, too, this lec- 
turer, for the ſame good reaſon, (the 
example of the million) ſays, may be 
allowably pronounced, in certain in- 
ſtances, frum; by may be converted in- 
to be, and for into fur. This is clearly 
ſanctioning the abuſes of ſpeech, and 
not ſhewing us the right path. 

A work of this kind ſhould be al- 
moſt pedantically preciſe in it's ex- 
r, to guar againſt the poſſi- 

ility of miſapprehenſion. Never- 
theleſs, the following is an inſtance 
of groſs inattention. When theſe 
ſigns of caſes of, from, by, for, are 
at the end of a ſentence, and pre- 
ceded by it, him, her, or them, they 
are invariably pronounced as when 
heard fingly, of, from, by, for, &c.“ 
How can theſe figns of, from, &Cc. 
be preceded by it, him? muſt not it, 
and him, be of neceſſity preceded by 
of,, and from ? In ſhort, muſt we ſay, 
it of, and him from, or of it, and 
from him ? 

Every ſtep in our progreſs through 
theſe Hints, perſuades us, that the 
experience of one year would teach 
more than all the books that can be 
written, Emphaſis, tone, and ac- 
cent, reſult naturally from a perfe& 
comprehenſion of the ſentiment ; and 
without this, to teach the right mode 
of reading, is to inſtru a parrot. 
The author gives rules for pronounc- 
ing the ſimple ſentences, © I neither 
ſpoke for him, nor againſt him ;* and 
© I neither /poke for him, nor ace 
for him.“ Whereas a knowledge of 
the meaning of the author, in both 
inſtances, would immediately point 
out the emphaſes: and, without this 


knowledge, it is abſolutely impoſſible 


to pron0unce the ſentences properly, 
Punctuation is another object to 
Which Mr. Walker ſhould have diſ- 

played 
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. a more minute attention. 
evertheleſs, the ſubſequent period 
preſents us with a remarkable inac- 
curacy. If,“ favs he, we lay a 
ſtreſs upon et, it will imply: where 
rhetoric is not neceſſary, ſomething 
elſe is.“ In which inſtance, the co- 
lon abſolutely divides the ſenſe. 
Thus, ' continues our author, we 
often ſee, that, by endeavouring to 
Squeeze out more ſenſe from a ſentence 
than it really contains,” &c. Surely, 
Mr. Walker might have /queezed out a 
leſs inelegant, and more pertinent 
* 12 
he words, ſinging, bringing, and 
ſwinging, ſhould, according to this 
author, be pronounced /ngin, bringin, 
and fwwingin: and to this rule he at- 
tempts to reconcile us, by obſerv- 
ing, © what a trifling omiſhon is the 
g after n in theſe Pllables, to the 
French mutilation of oient into a.“ 
How can an inſtance of French ano- 
maly, juſtify an Engliſh vulgariſm ! 
As we have pur nag” this article 
more at length, becauſe it is the pro- 
duction of a man who poſſeſſes a de- 
ſerved reputation for his knowledge 
of the Engliſh language, we have 
not room to point out at leaſt as 
many more inaccuracies and þblun- 
ders in the ſucceeding part of the 
work as we have already noticed; 
but which ſhall be made known to 
him in our next number, if he doubts 
our veracity, We ſhall at preſent 
limit our ſtrictures to a —— error 
he has committed reſpecting his doc- 
trine of punctuation, and to a gene- 
ral remark on his leading principle. 
Every one,” ſays he, who wiſhes 
to read well, ought to multiply pau- 
ſes, as much as the ſenſe will permit; 
and this, without exaggeration, may 
be affirmed to be the caſe, twice as 
often, as we meet with them, in our 
beſt printed books.“ We ſelect this 
ſentence as a brief and ſtriking con- 
futation of the doctrine it contains. 
Whoever reads the latter part of it, 
will find pauſes multiplied to ſuch 
an exceſs, as to mutilate the ſenſe. 
Mr., Walker is a ſtrenuous advocate 
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for learning toread with written marks. 
The immenſe difficulty of which 
ſcheme will appear from inſpecting the 
perplexing variety of marks in any 
of thoſe works which have attempt- 
ed it, and it's extreme uſeleſſneſs, 
when we conſider how very eaſily all 
the infinite variations of voice are 
acquired, by a very little practice 
and obſervation, We are confident 
that Mr. Walker is no muſician, or he 
could not have imagined that the al- 
moſt imperceptibly gradual changes 
of the human voice could be aſcer- 
tained and directed like the notes of 
an inſtrument. The idea is imprac- 
ticable; and, like the chief part of 
all that this writer has advanced, 
diſplays only much ſtudy, and ſome 
ingenuity, 


ArT. IV. Coombe Wood. A Novel. 
in a Series of Letters. By the Author 
of Barford Abbey, and the Cettage. 
2 vols. 12mo, 5s. Baldwin, 


bd performance, in point of 
language and ſentiment, is in- 
finitely ſuperior to the generality of 
novels; and the characters it contains 
are drawn with much delicacy of co- 
louring. 

The author has diſcovered no mean 
abilities in the pathetic. 

What a change does death make 
even in the appearance of the outſide 
of a houſe! Not a blink of light to be 
ſeen from either of the windows 20 
chearful ſounds within — no lamps 
burning in the hall—20 hoſpitable 
doors thrown open—no rooms lighted 
up—no comfortable circle ſurrounding 
a chearful fire—darkneſs, ſilence, and 
ſorrow, now ſucceeded to this once hap- 
py ſpot. i 

] was on the top of the ſteps more 
than a minute before I could find in 
my heart to touch the door; at laſt a 
2 effort, and it creaked on its 

inges: I drew back my hand, ſighed 
from the bottom of my ſoul, and was 
about ro enter, when I heard, by a ſlow 
ſtep, ſomebody was approaching. 

* It was the old butler coming from 
an inner room with lights; I aſked 
| R 2 him 
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him for his lady, but his reply was 
only, Oh, Sir!“ and ſhaking his head, 
his eyes ſtreaming with tears, pointed 
towards the ſtaircaſe, reſpectfully walk- 
ing on for me to follow him. 
There was ſuch a folemn ſtillneſs 
preſided through the houſe, that I de- 
clare the ſound of my own voice, 
though I ſpoke in a low accent, rever- 
berated on my ear; and my voice, on 
every ſtep as I aſcended, appeared to 
echo and re-echo round the wall. 
At the dreſſing- room door my con- 
duCtor turned towards me, and ſobbing 
out ſomething I did not underſtand, I 
whiſpered him to axnounce me; but in- 
ſtead of doing as I defired him, he 
touched me on the arm with one of 
His poor trembling hands, and beckon- 
ing me to a little diſtance. from the 
door, whiſpered, in an agitated voice, 
that his lady was going to leave 
them. XI 3 8 | 
Going!“ returnedT, with ſurprize. 
Good God! where is ſhe going ?— 
Oh!“ ſaid the good ſoul, that we 
cant tell, Sir; it is a great ſecret, but 
< ſhe is going to-morrow: morning, and 
we are all breaking our hearts.” And 
then, with his eyes and hands lifted up 
to heaven, he burſt into ſuch a ſhower 
of tears, and ſobbed ſo loud, that T 
begged him to go down, and ventured 
myſelf to tap genuly at the door.“ 
The author has been no leſs ſucceſs- 
ful in painting the faſtidious extrava- 
gancies of a thorough-bred woman of 
faſbidn.: 57 | - 
I thought I ſhould: have left my 
bones with them the fortnight I once 
ſpent in their old Vrightful caſtle. 
Country viſits—horrid! Family cir- 
cles—worſe! Reading and working 
arties—1nſuppirtable! But the old 
| Ga trailing her chickens after her 
from the /aws to the garden, from the 
garden to the poul:ry-yard; from the 
poultry-yard to the darry-hboyſe, is 
more ſthpid, vulgar, and ſavage, than 
Jam able to expreſs. 2 
J am dying with the vapours: for 
my ſake—for your own fake—and for 
the ſake of every thing that is pleaſant 
let us find gefuge in town, Don't 
think a moment about your Hape: 
If you lace tight it will do very well. 


% — 
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I-do not wonder that you hate the may : 
but one muſt marry, you know; and 
few faſhionable people think any thing 


about the treature they are obliged to 


take far the incumbrance. 


What is a woman of: five-and- 


twenty, without her renun- Boi her 


equipage—her jewwe/s—her own par- 


ties —and the conſequence which all 
married women have with the pretty 
young men. They keep themſelves at 
an awweful diſtance till Aacbion conſti- 
tutes an intimacy: they ate ſafe with 


married women; a girl they are afraid , 


of; nobody would chooſe to be queſ- 
tioned by fathers—by brothers—by 
uncles—and by grandfathcrs:'a man 
can't viſit zow-fix months in a family 
hut ne is called upon for an explana- 
tion. : 

* I ft marry; and, if next winter 
does not prove propitious, that auk- 
ward, unfaſhioned, conceited ug, 
ſwaddled in callicoe and lace, ui be 
the man: a fortune of tue hundred 
chouſand pounds ſounds eve//, and 
what are the 2abobs to me? I have a 
title to ag on to their mean extraction; 
no body will aſk; if I have money, who 
I married; the appellation will be, 
© Lady Lucy's bu/band.” 

II ſuppoſe his fortune will laſt me 
ten years: an age to be doing ſuch a 
dirty affair. I ſhall try to ſhorten the 
time, or I {hall be much behind / my 
acquaintance: fuw of us live till we 
are forty, ſol ſhall have time for every 
thing; and what 1s to become of us in 
the other world is an enquiry no fa- 


/bionable women has any occaſion to 


make.“ I 

We are not diſguſted, in this work, 
with the profuſton of ſentiment that 
weighs down the preſent. goodly race 
of morality novels; in Which the au- 
thors ſeem generally to think, that 
Juſt obſervations, and reſined opinions; 
are to compenſate a total defect of 
character and incident. 
There are few admirers of this ſpe. 
cies of writing, who are unacquainted 
with Miſs Minifie's former produc- 
tions; and to ſuch it will be ſufficient 
to ſay, that Coombe Wood is not leſs 
worthy their attention than Barford 
Abbey aud the Cottage, 
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AR r. V. Albert, Edward and Laura, 
and the Hermit of Prieftland ; Three 
Legendary Tales. By R. Roberts. 
4to. 3s. Cadell. 


NI 188 Roberts is already known 
to the literary world, as the au- 
thor of Sermons by a Lady, tranſla- 
tor of the Peruvian Letters, &c. 

The three Tales which compoſe the 
1 publication, form, however, we 

elieve, this lady's firſt poetical work; 
two or three little pieces excepted, 
with which ſhe favoured Mr. Harri- 
fon, for his elegant collection“. 

Edward and. Laura is founded on 
the ſame ſtory as that beautiful Hiſ- 
torical Ballad, Gabriella De Vergy, 
written by Mrs. Hampden Pye for the 
firſt Volume of the Britiſh Magazine 
and Review+; Albert, and the Her- 
mit of Prieſtland, are both purely 
from invention, and are calculated to 
dilplay the evil conſequence of giving 
way to jealouſy. and revenge, | 

The firſt of theſe original produc- 
tions was ſuggeſted by a walk at moon- 
light, in the ground of a houſe for- 
merly belonging to the knights of St, 
John of Jeruſalem, now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of John Bacon, Eſq. near Eaſt 
Barnet in Middleſex, which till bears 
the.name of the Friary ; and the laſt 
was written at the requeſt of ſome 
friends in Hampſhire, who had erect- 
ed a little romantic cell in a beautiful 
ſequeſtered ſpot, where a fine yenera- 
ble figure of a hermit was alſo placed, 
whoſe name in this tale 1s taken from 
the title of the eſtate, 

We ſhall ſelect a few ſtanzas from 
Albert, as a ſpecimen of this ingenious 
lady's verſification: an adequate idea 
of the ſeveral ſtories, is only to be ob- 
tained from peruſing them at large. 

The reader will greatly differ from 
us in opinion, if he does not allow the 
following introduction of the hero to 
be beautifully deſcriptive, 


© That hallow'd ground, where blended duſt 
Of pious warriors meuld'ring lies, 

Holds the bleſt relicks of the jut, 

Whoſe ſpirits mounted to the ſkies. 
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That holy fane, whoſe ivied head 


Now bounds the penſive, pleafing ſcene, 
Did fainted heroes ſoftly tread, 


Devote tv God, by man unſeen, 

© And here, in ſacial hours of praiſe, 
St. John's inſignia plac'd on high, 
Did they their choral voices raiſe, 
And loud hoſannas pierc'd the ſky. 


This grove, whoſe bending boughs uniteg 


The pointed Gothic arch to form, 


Repreſs'd the ſun's too pow'rful light, 
Or ſhielded from the beating ſtorm. 


And here, the riſing face of day 
Did oft their morning walk invite, 
Their early ſacrifice to pay, 

And ſeek from Heav'n a purer light. 


© Or when the ſetting day declin'd, 
Oft would thoſe friendly brothers walk, 
And while they earthly cares refign'd, 
Beguile the hours with pleaſing talk. 


© Here many a tale of woe relate, 

That call'd them from the world's gay ſcene z 
The various labyrinths of fate, 

Which fix'd them in this ſpot ſerene. 


© Beneath that oak's embow'ring ſhade, 
Whoſe leaves exclude the ſolar ray, 
ALBERT his ſaddevotions paid, 

And ſigh'd the live-long hours away. 


Here oft the moſſy bank he preſt, 
And wet the turf with many a tear; 
While ſecret prayers, to Heav'n addreſt, 
Call'd forth each pitying ſaint to hear. 


© The friendly brothers ſaw his grief, 
Tho? {till the cauſe remain'd unknown; 
And vainly trove to give relief, 
For Sorrow call'd this knight her own.“ 


A pictureſque, and very pleaſing 


view, deſigned by Dr. Roberts, the 


brother, as we believe, of our fair 
author, is prefixed to the tale of Al- 
bert: and Miſs Roberts has added to 
the pieces mentioned in her title-page, 
a few ſtanzas, on the fatal event which 
happened in Leadenhall Street, Janu- 
ary 18, 1782. 


ArT. VI. Human Happineſs; or, The 
Sceptic. A Poem, in Six Cantos, 
By Thomas Holcroft, Author of Du- 
plicity, a Comedy. 4to. 3s. Lockyer 
Davis. 

6 * Is poem is founded on the 

trite ethic principle, ' that all 
human happineſs conſiſts in opinion; 

a dogma that may be perfectly juſt, 

But when theſe grey ee, 

pretend to argue, from this conceſſion, 


* See the Lady's Poetical Magazine, or Beguties of Britiſh Poetry. 


. t See Vol. * P · 2994 


that 
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that human happineſs has no real ex- 
iſtence, they exceed their datum. 
Let them recollect the concluſion of 
the whole matter as drawn up by the 
arch-moraliſt, Pope 


© But think you're happy, and you're truly ſo. 


The author has executed his per- 
formance in the form of a dialogue 
which is ſuſtained by a gentleman 
ſceptic, who diſputes the reality of 
human happineſs, and aſcribes our 
felicity to mere fancy; and a fimple- 
ton-dependent, who takes for goſpel 
all that his ſenſes are pleaſed to pre- 
ſent to him, The former, to eſta- 
bliſh his principle, enters into many 
elucidations which certainly partake 


conſiderably of broad-laugh humour, 


and indeſcribing the wonder-working 
powers of fancy in impoſing on the 
ſenſe, diſplays no contemptible ſhare 
of poetic imagination. The work is 
ofa motley compoſition ; continually 
changing from grave to gay, from 
lively to ſevere. , It has ſome ſimilies 
and ſentiments that are both beau- 
tiful and new, but in other parts, the 
author hath aſſumed ſo much of the 
natural philoſopher, that we cannot re- 
commend him to the female moraliſt. 

The verſe is moſt licentiouſly Hu- 
dibraſtic; and the arrangement and 
connection of ſentiment very much 
reſemble the Alma of Prior. Digreſ- 
ſion, however, which is ſo apt to 
diſguſt even in a firſt-rate writer on 
the moſt humorous of ſubjects, has 
been too muchindulgedin this poem: 
and it is ſo difficult for the reader to 
keep pace with the author, and com- 
prehend his drift, that we are con- 
dent even the latter has ſometimes 
out-run his own meaning, and bewil- 
dered himſelf. | 

The ſcope, and general ftile of the 
port. appear from the following quo- 


ation, 4 


© Pray, tell me, what's this boaſted man, 
But ſome boy's top, or vixen's fan? 
By reef flirted, torn, and hurl'd, 
And ſpun and,whipt about the world; 
This way and that, now there now here, 
Set up and laſh'd by Hope and Fear; 
For ſome new gewgaw ever panting, 


Enjoying nothing, all things wanting; 


4 
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Never content with drink and meat, 
Sufficient for himſelf to eat, 

But all he can monopolizes, 

And picks and culls and gormandizes, 
Then wallows in th* exhauſtleſs ſlough, 
Yet ne'er ſuſpects he has enough 

Has ſomething further to defire, 

If Yeoman now, he'd next be Squire; 
When Squire a Lord, when Lord a King, 


When that, why he'd be every thing ! 


Would graſp the globe, and for a ſocket 
Compreſs and put it in his pocket. ; 
But could he all things thus command, 
Chang'd into ſtone, he'd lifeleſs ſtand, 5 
By Vis Inertiæ's magic wand. 

For only can the puppet move, 

Play'd by the wire of dear ſelf-love; 


When It ſome pleaſure would obtain, 


Or when twould run away from pain. 
They make it caper, ſimple fool, 

Like elephant at danciug-ſchool ; | 
Pain heats the floor,' and flogs like beadle, 
While Madam Pleaſure plays the fiddle. 


In enumerating the fallacious joys 


of love, the poet has the ſubſequent 
alluſions, | 


© Ma'am Venus, ever in mutation, 
Gives moſt light at her elongation ; 

Our Venus too, without a ſcoff, 

Shines brighteſt when ſhe's fartheſt off; 
For Bel a wiſe, and Bel a maid, 

Are oppoſite as light and ſhade. 

Your women, when in hopes of wivery,. . 
Appear as they were carv'd of ivory; 
And, though we ſee they carry noſes, 
They ſurely ſmell to nought but roſes; _ 
But, when unloos'd the virgin zone is, 
Your alabaſter fleſh and bone is : 

Your maid of ſnow, ſome ſhort time a'ter, 
Melts into frothy muddy water. 


In a digreſſive _- of the poem, 
we find ſome truly patriotic ſenti- 
ments, which refle& honour on the 


heart as well as the genius of Mr. 
Holcroft, 


© Friend William, didſt thou e er behold 
A flock of ſheep, pent in a fold ? 
And didſt thou ſee, when thou wert gazing, 
The.ſhepherd turn them out a-grazing ! 
If ſo, thou couldſt not chuſe but note 
How ſtupidly, within their cote, 
Like wond'ring clown with—Oh la- a! 
Theſe ſheep have ſtood and bleated Ba ! 
And how they wanted, mid their moping, 
The inſtin& to begin eloping z 
How they'd not ſtir a fingle foot, 
Till crook or cur had ſet em to't. 
But, when the: firſt had paſs'd the hurdle, 
A man of Gotham might as ſoon 
Forth from a fiſh-pond rake the moon 


As keep them in their twiggen girdle. 


William, juſt ſo, your patriot ſheep 
Will from their torpid ſtupor leap, | las 


| 
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And bound o'er every proper fence 
Of law, of loyalty, and ſenſe, 
Soon as ſome knave, adroit and knowing, 


Has ſet the ſtupid flock a- going. 


The lines on the character of a 
good prieſt may ſerve as a ſpecimen 
of the humour and verſification. 
Such a perſon, our poet, in the true 


ſpirit of philanthropy, ſays, ſhould 
not deſpiſe even— 


One who has faith in all the ſictions, 
The fables, Hes, and contradiftians, 
That c'er were broach'd from folly's mouth, 
Between the North pole and the South ; 
Wou'd worſhip Molock, God of Ammon, 
Or dance to Tomtom round Ramraman; 
Pay Mumbo-jumbo adoration, 

Hold Pawaws in vaſt veneration ; 

Believe i'th' navel-ſtring of Brama, 

Eat holy dung of Dalay Lama 

Credit the tale of St. Gelaſias 

As much as Creed of Athanaſius . 


Without enlarging on that part of 
the poem allotted to the deſcriptions 
of fancy, the author, we truſt, will 
perceive, that our ſelections have fa- 
vourably exhibited his ingenuity in 
illuſtrating a beaten ſubjec& with the 


advantages of new arrangement and 
imagery. 


Axr. VII. Narrative of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. re- 
lative to his Conduct during Part of 
his Command of the King's Troops in 
North America; particularly to that 
which reſpeets the unfortunate Iſſue of 
the Campaign in 1781. With an 
Appendix, containing Topics and Fx- 
tracts f thoſe Parts of his Corre- 
Spondence with Lord George Germain, 
Earl . Cornwallis, Rear Admiral 


Graves, Ic. which are referred to 


therein. Zvo. 


Debrett. 
I ROM this Narrative we learn, 


28. 


Virginia was without the concurrence 
of Sir Henry Clinton, his commander 
in chief, who therefore contends that 
he is by no means anſwerable for the 
unfortunate iſſue of that expedition. 


AR r. VIII. Arn Anſeuer to that Part 
E the Narrative of Lieutenant Ge- 
ueral Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. which 
relates te the Conduct of Lieutenant 
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that Earl Cornwallis's march into 
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General Earl Cornwallis, during the 
Campaign in North America, in the 
Year 1781. By Earl Cornwallis. 
8yo. 3s. Debrett. 


HIS is a very full and liberal 
anſwer to the preceding article, 
in which Earl Cornwallis ſtates the 
neceſſity he was under, from the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of his ſituation, of 
marching into Virginia, before he 
could poſſibly receive any orders or 
opinions from Sir Henry Clinton, on 
that head. 

There ſeems, upon the whole, to 
have been a difference of opinion be- 
tween theſe two commanders, reſpect- 
ing the mode of conducting this un- 
happy war; Lord Cornwallis being 
diſpoſed- to adopt more vigorous ex- 
ertions,than Sir Henry appears to have 
thought adviſable: we fear, to theſe 


differences of opinion, between com- 


manders, moſt of our calamities are 
aſcribable. 

The numerous correſpondence con- 
tained in theſe two pamphlets will be 
found of infinite ſervice to the future 
hiſtorian of this unfortunate period. 


AR r. IX. An Extrat from the 
Life of Lieutenant Henry Foley of his 
Majeſty*s Regiment of Foot 

Vol. I. Small 8vo, 3s. Robinſon. 


422 feeble attempt at the Shan- 
dean ſtile and "2h; ELL the 
chief ſimilarity, except where ev1- 
dently copied, conſiſting in digreſſions 
and daſhes, If the author intends 
to purſue this line of writing, he muſt 
difolay more original characters, and 
more intereſting ſubjects. No ſpe- 
cics of compoſition is ſo captivating, 
and apparently eaſy to a young au- 
thor, as the preſent; none where in- 
clination is ſo apt to be miſtaken for 
ability, and none in which it is lets 
capable of ſupplying it's place. We 
hope this writer will not be hardy 
enough to produce a ſecond volume; 
the following ſpecimen, from much 
the beſt part of the work, will pra- 
bably induce our readers to think, 
with us, his farther lucubrations 
wholly unneceſſary. 
The corporal came up to me 
quite 
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quite out of breath, by running to 
overtake me « Bleſs us!“ ſaid he, 
*. what does your honour think! — 
What!” ſaid I, alarmed—*< The 
young ſoldier, your honour, is a 
woman. — A woman '—* She ts 
indeed, Sir,” ſaid the corporal. 

When they had got into the 


0. GSH 2 


houſe, the poor creature fainted, and 


the corporal made the- diſcovery by 
taking off her ſtock, and unbutton- 
ing her ſhirt necks" I will ſee her, 
ſaid I, ſtepping back to the houſe— 
There was a little room diſengaged 
—ſo ] went into it, 


with her— He had not ſaid any thing 
when he made the diſcovery—yet her 
fears told her what had paſt— The 
kitchen- door was oppoſite to the door 
of the room in which I ſat— they 
were both open, ſo that I had a full 
view of her — She caſt her eye to- 
wards me—it ſpoke more forcibly 
than a thouſand words, I will caſt 
my ſelf on your mercy; if you will 
be cruel But you will not !—ſaid 
a ſecond look. If I do, ſaid I, 

may I periſh.? ' 

Very unfortunately for our imi- 
tator, (we muft not ſay author) the 
reader will recolle&, among other 
ſtrikingreſemblances, Sterne's match- 
leſs apoſtrophe to the poor als, in the 


ſeventh volume of Triſtram Shandy, 


the moment he reads the concluſion 
of this paragraph—* He looked up 
penfrve in my face 
* but, if you will you may. — IFI1 DO,” 
SAID 1, © 1'LL BE D 3 


ARS: X. The Art of Plaine or, 


Iuſtructions for Youth, in the firſt 


In a Series of Letters 


Stage of Life. 
to the fre: 6 Earl of 


Now firft collected. Small 8vo. 28. 
Kearſley. | 


H AD not the apparent conſe- 
quence of the Earl of Cheſter- 
feld's name given ſome ſanction to 
this work, wethould haveleft it to the 


Ce aA” dee Vok I. p. 364. 
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and ordered the 
corporal to bring the recruit—it was: 
ſome time before he could prevail 


— Don't thraſh m. 


Cheſterfield. 
Ay the late Philip Earl df Che/ter field.” 


[Frs 


contempt it merits. But leſt that lure 
ſhould prove too powerful for even or- 
dinarycaution, we think it our duty to 
inform the reader, that this ſpecious 

erformance confiſts only of a few 
infignificant letters to a boy of ten 


; hw of age, which have 1 Prom 


cen publiſhed in a common Maga- 
zine, from which they are rot t 
collected -nd manufactured into 164 
pages, price two ſhillings. | 

The e extract, with whieh 
this precious morſel concludes, en- 
ables us, without the gift of pro 
phecy, to foretel, that if the public 
encourage the preſent collection, they 
will ſpeedily be favoured with an- 
other, and fo ad infinitum. 

© I ſhall now fora time ſuſpend the 
courſe of theſe letters ; but as the 
ſubject is inexhauſtible, I ſhall oc- 
caſionally reſume it: in the mean 
time, believe, that a man, who does 
not generally pleaſe, is nobody; and 
that a conſtant endeavour to pleaſe, 
will infallibly pleaſe to a certain de- 
gree at leaſt.” 

We may ſafely aſſert, that this pa- 
ragraph, at leaſt, was never written 
by the noble earl; being evidently cal- 
culated to introduce à continuation 
of this flimſy traſh, if credulity ſhould 
ſufficiently prevail. | 


ART. XI. The Feit, Number I. 
Small Folio. zd. Wilkie. T 0 
be continued weekly. 


＋* IS paper is written in a ſtile 
conſiderably above mediocrity. 
It conveys, in a vein of pointed 
irony, the moſt ſevere ſarcaſms on 


the political views of the Earl of 
burne; and is probadly the work of 
thoſe celebrate 


coadjutors, whom we 
formerly conjectured to have been 
concerned in fabricating the famous 
[Mock] Defence of this at preſent 
un popular ſtateſman“. In point of 
literary merit, it by no means. dif- 
graces their well-known abilities ; 
and is, perhaps, only ſecond to the 
writings of Junius, in the line 0 
political eſſays. 


Fer. 
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PUR IR TIT. 


THE PEACE. 


| A VISIONs 

APT with poetic ardour, as I ftray'd 

Along the margin of my native iſle; 

A..d woo'd the muſes, till the dzepening thade 
Threaten'd my vagrant footſteps to beguile: 


Thus Caution whiſper'd—Better here repoſe, 
Nor heed the blu” ring wind, nor rattling rain; 

Than tempt the dangers which the deep diſcloſe, 
To thoſe who wander near th' infidious main. 


And 19! this cliff may ſhield thee from the ſtorm; 


W here thou ſhalt hear the idly daſhing waves, 
Which the green boſom of the ſea deform, 
And reſt ſecure, tho' loud the tempeſt raves, 


But, ah ! what horror thrill'd in every vein, 
As thro' a cranny of the rock I view'd, 
Prone far beneath, Britannia's awful mien, 
Andeach pale cheek with recent tears bedew'd! 


Before her face, her copious ſiicld was rear'd, 
And high above a lamp ſepulchral bung ; 
Wnile by her fide th' inverted lance appear'd, 


Round which her nerveletls arm ſeem'd care- 


leſs flung. 


Below, a ſprig of wither'd olive lay, 
Untiracly gataer'd, ere the promis'd bloom; 
Which her uncontcious hand had caſt away, 
In the deep muſings of her ſettled gloom. 


The couchant lion, grumbling at her feet, 
With eve of fire the branch indignant ſcowls; 
Pxtends a claw the fated wreath to meet, 
And itrips the blighted foliage as he growls. 


Inſtant the plaudits of approving Heav'n 
Roll in loud thunder midſt the gloom on high, 
While ſheets of flame, through the rough quarry 


driv'n, 


Raiſe the torn fragments to the opening ſky. 


Stunn'd by the ſound, awhile intranc'd I lay 


And when, at laſt, Irear'd my trembling head, 


The ſacred viſion, too, was ſcar'd away, 
And the pleas'd poet found himſelf in bed. 
FEB. 2. 


ODE TO THE TRAGIC MUSE, 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. 8IDDONS, 
BY I. Mu. WYNNE, ESQ, 


AI L! folemn-ſfoothing Muſe, at whoſe 
-controul TY 


Vibrates each maſter-ſtring that rules the 


| heart ; . 
Whoſe force can ſtrike with dread the ſtubborn 
ſoul h 
And dreſs in Nature's garb the work of Art! 


Theeg in the fecret haunt, and lonely grove, 
The pow'r of fympathy, in days of yore, 
YyL, II. . ; 


Ho—_—— | 


Bore to the God of Verſe, while pleas'd to rove; 


In depth of ſhade; on Delphi's ſacred ſhore. A 


Then Genius, ſtooping from his vivid ſky, 
His eye wide-glancing o'er Creation's bound, 
Firſt ſaw, and iſnatch'd thee to his ſeat on high, 


And with his hallow'd wreath thy temples 
crown'd. 


There did thou catch ſuch bright, enliy*ning 
fire, | 
As, poets feign, from old Olympian Jove 
Prometheus ftole, his mortal clay tinſpire, 
Bright emanation from the founts above! 


Thence to the Muſes ſeats didſt thou repaitz 
Pierian ſhades, and high Parnaſſus hill; 
With the ſweet Nine to breathe ſublimeſt air, 
And quaff large draughts from Helicon's 

pure rill. | | 


oy 


Whilſt in her infant Rate, and early days, 
Greece knew theez Athens, at her proudeſt 
height, p 
Deign'd to receive thee, when the ſacred rays 
Of Science, ſpreading, gave Achala light; 


Rome, queen of nations, nurſe of arts and arms, 
Cheriſh'd thy vigour, in maturer age; 
And patriots, while they own'd bright Virtue's 
charms, 


Receiv'd their faireſt lefſons from the'ſtage, 


Thee Pity waits, in ſoft and dove-like form, 
The big tear ſtanding in her melting eye; 
Terror attends thee in the burſting ſtorm, 
ak, dart the forked lightnings thro' the 
Yo : 


Thine Sophocles, Euripides was thine 
And many a bard, Italia's boaſt and pride, 
That rais'd in hero's breaſts the flame divine, 
Who liv'd with honour, or for glory died! 


Offspring of Nature! in wild Shakeſpeare's: 
ſtrain, | 
How all- reſiſtleſs thy ſtrong numbers flow; 
Seize the impriſon'd ſoul, the raptur'd brain, 
And melt the throbbing heart with fancied 
woe! 


As when Timotheus, to ſurrounding kings, 
Struck the ſweet lyre, devote to folemn ſong, 

Senſe hung ſuſpended, as the trembling ftrings 
Roll'd the tull tide of harmony along: 


For harmony is thine—nor flute, nor lyre, 
Nor clarion, nor the deep-ton'd organ's ſounds 

Can warm the heart with more exalted fire, 
Extatic, ſwelling o'er this mortal bound. 


O Muſe ſublime! the actor too is thine, 
In whom departed worthies live again; 
While Poetry exalts ber voice divine, | 
Adding new force to her moſt potent ſtraĩa. 
8 What 
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What heart at Garrick's accents did not 
melt ?— 
When plaintive ſounds pour'd ſweet from 
Cibber's tongue, 


How has the ear with pleas'd attention dwelt, 
Tul the high roof with pealing plaudits rung! 


Theſe charm no more—Alas! the hand of 
Fate N 

Their wonted rain for ever now denies: 

Bat Britain's Genius holds his deathleſs ſtate, 

And other children of his pow'r ariſe. 


Siddons! in thee the Tragic Muſe again 
© Views her own image—Still tis thine to 
gives * 3 : 
To Pity, Terror, their unbounded reign, 
© And bid the animated ſentence live.“ 


In Iſabella frantic doſt thou rave 
In Belvidera all the ſenſe controul; 
Or ſink, in Shore, to an untimely grave! 
Or, in Euphraſia, pierce the inmoſt ſoul! 
nenn 83 ; ; 
O ſkill'd to touch the heart by Nature's rules, 
Where no forc'd geſture latent art betrays; 
Beyond che critic pedantry of ſchools, | 
Why merit rears the pile of genuine praiſe, 


Melpomene to thee conſigns her claim, 
hrice bleſs'd enthuſiaſt of the modern ſtage; 
And Britain's fair-ones conſecrate thy fame, 
While flow thoſe tears which humanize the 
age. | 


„ "THE SCARE-CROW. : 
A FABLE. 


Farmer long had kept in pay 
A man to drive the birds away; 
To keep bis fields from infects clear, 
And ſave the produce of the year: 
The man's own hands were clean —but {till 
He ſuffer'd others to do ill; 
And what avail'd that he was juſt, 
When all were careleſs of their truſt? 
No ſcheme was thought of, none purſu'd, 
2 ts havoc that, enſu'd, , - | 
he birds grew bold, and hover'd round; 
The infects ſwarm'd, and clear d the ground : 
Much they eat, and more they ſpoil d, 
And all the farmer's hopes were foil'd. 
His tenants did at laſt complain, 
For they too loſt their choiceſt grain: 
Their general clamours rouz d his gall z 
He chang'd his: ſervants one and all, | 
New brooms,” the proverb ſays, * ſweep. 
clean, 1.10 26:7 
So theſe new men were very keen 
They ſtill upon their poſt ſtood watch, 
The birds to kill, or elſe to catch; _ 
They ſpread their nets and ſpringes round, 
S ig the hedges, clear d the ground. 
The birds began to diſappcar; 
The inſects firunk away for fear, 
Now, (ſays the maſter} I may ſing 


Autumn ſhall realize the ſpring } 
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But fince the danger all is paſt, 
And peace and plenty come at laſt, 
I-may with theſe new men diſpenſe ; 
Why ſhobld I be at this expence ? 
The people pray'd him, but in vain, 
To keep his men, to ſave his grain: 
The birds and inſects were not fled ; 
Frighten'd they were, but not yet dead. 
Pooh! pooh! (ſays he) they'll ne'er returns 
A SCARE-Crow now will ſerve my turn; 
Which will, all weathers, keep it's place, 
And fright them with it's horrid face. 

A Scare-crow now was all the ton, 
A Scare-crow {till to wag it's tongue; 
Upon a pivot made to ſtand, 
And turn about to every hand 
Still to rattle, ſtill to flutter, 
And keep an everlaſting ſpatter, 
The figure's made, cornpleatly dreſt, 
In party-colour*d coat and veſt: 
And ' tis polite in all it does, 
For ſtill with every wind it goes. 
Ribbands o'er it's breaſt are fpread; 
And ſtill it bows, and nods it's head: 
Never ſure was Scare-crow made 
More fit, in viſage, for it's trade; 
And much fine promiſe did it give, 
For what could fee it's face, and live? 
The Scare-crow, tho' in look ſo civil, 
Seem'd to the birds a very devil: 
Like old King Log preſerv'd it's way, 
And kept them for a time away. 
Rut ſoon they ſaw, for all it's lour, 
The creature had not any pow'r: 
It made, indeed, a deal of din; 
But fil!l-there wanted that within, 

hich birds, like mortals, truly know, 
Surpaſſes outſide grin and ſhew. 
It held a parchment in it's hand, 
The emblem of ſupreme command: 
This it ever brandiſh'd high ; 
And, from the pent-houſe of it's eye, 


. Shot darts of murd'rous hate, or guile, 


On thoſe who did not heed it's ſmile, 


All theſe contortions, this grimace, 


And all this happy power cf face, 
Nature to- man could ne'er impart ; 


, *Twas mechaniſm all, and art. 


So have we ſeen, in Faſhion's ſchool, 
A creature bred to be a tool, 
And train'd to ſcrape and fmile by rule 
Behind a eaunter taught to prate, | 


To deal in lace, or rule a ſtate, 


The birds and inſets ſoon perceiv'd 


From danger they were now reliev'd 


Soon their hayoc they reſum'd, 

And half the harveſt they conſum'd. 
The Scare-crow made a fuſs in vain, 
They peck'd away the choiceſt grain 
The rice, the wheat, the ſugar yields; 


They ſtripp'd not lefs than thirty fields. 


I'm punitſh'd now, (the farmer cries) 
For being ungrateful and unwiſe z 
Had I my former ſervants kept, 
My -meadows had not thus been ſtript: 


But down with this vile Scare-crow, ſwift, 


And let us Keep what little's left. 
AMON OD, 


6 
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A MONO D, 
ON THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN 48011 Ly 


AS RELATED IN THE PHILADELPHIA GAs 
ZETTE OF THE FIRST OF JUNE 1782%, 


BY THE REV, MR, THOMAS» 


BAMNUM ENIM, ILLIUS IMMATURO \IN- 
TERITU RES BKITANNICZA FECERUNT. 


rc. Brutus. 


N ſome lone wood's impenetrable ſhade, 
Impervious e'en to friendehip's eagle ray; 
Where ſleep's a pool with fluggith dock o'er- 
ſpread, 


Where Echo's airy form delights to ſtray; 


Where ſhrieks the lizard to the hiſſing ſnake, 
Where ſeeks the golden bird + his ſilent meal; 
Where flits the woodcock thro' the conſcious 
brake, 
Vhere ſolitary bitterns love to dwell: 


With her, whoſe mantle, by the rugged thorns 
Unſeemly rent, the wanton winds difpart 
Whoſe wrinkled brow ſepulchral yew adorns, 
And 2one of nightſhade binds her throbbing 
heart. 


Nay, frown-not on me! that terrific eye 

Can ſtrike no terrors to my harden'd ſoul 
No budding hopes of future joys have I, 

No preſent blooming comforts to controul, 


I court thee, Sorrow ! all thy drops prepare 
To grace the periods of my mournful ſtrain ; 
So taint this current with the briny tear, 
That never bird may taſte it's ſprings again. 


Sad will I fit, and crop each ſcanty blade, 
Each op'ning flower that ſheds too bright a 
hue; * 
Till warm diſtinction from each object fade, 
Till hated day- light vaniſh from my view. 


Long haſt thou wept the veil o'er Britain drawn, 
To dim the ſplendors of her recent fame; 

Long wept, where faintingCommerce ſits forlorn, 
And ſtares affrighted on the hoſtile main. 


Much wept to ſee Britannia's eagle ſoar, 
With ſounding pinion o'er th* Atlantic fly; 

Stoop from his ſummit, touch the fatal ſhore, 
Gather his ruffled feathers, droop, and die, 


Divided empire, and alliance dread, 

Fraternal boſoms arm'd with jealous fear; 
Cornwallis captur'd, hopeful Andre dead 

Say, labouring Sorrow! haſt thou yet a tear? 


Oh ! if thou haſt, that grateful tear I claim, 
For one whowell deſerves a Britiſh ſigh; 
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For one whom trembling pity fears to name; 
For one whom weeping juſtice bade to die. 


Dark as the day when o'er aſtoniſh'd Rome, 
To it's bright ſphere, aroſe the Julian tar, _ 
Roſe-the morn pregnant with young Aſgill's 
doom, | 
A doom that blacken'd all the lines of war. 


Th' involuntary figh, the aſpect ſad, 
As hangs the veteran on his pointed ſpear; 
The ſtill confufion thro? the legions ſpread, 
The ſtolen whiſper, and the ſtarting tear: 


Theſe all precede the terrors of the hour, 
When innocence the villain's due receives 
When ruling Heaven=O ſtrange, myſterious 
Power! — 
The good depreſſes, and the bad relieves. 


I ſaw thee march majeſtie, tho' in chains, 
Whilſt pity blacken'd each attendant foe 
The ſpears inverted trail'd, the conſcious plaingy 
The muffled clarion blew the blaſt of woe. 


F'en ſtern Camillus, whoſe determin'd mind 
No ſoft ſenſation e' er was taught to ſway z 

He who with ſteady hand thy ſentence ſign'd, 
With eye that threaten'd ſorrow turn'd away. 


O looſe, ye meſſengers of Fate, thoſe hands 
Which ignominious cords ſhould ne'er con- 
troul! 
For villainy reſerve thoſe meaner bands; 
Freedom in death ſhould mark the martial 
ſoul. | 


For this did Heaven thy infant vears defend ? 
For this matuie'a parent's anxious joy? 
For this infuſe the virtues of a friend? 
For this did Cynthia all her arts'employ ?. 


For this did martial vigour fire thy breaft ? 
For this keen lightnings blazon in thine cyo? 
For this did horror plume thy nodding creit ? 
For this the flaming faulchion grace thy 
thigh ? 


Say, ye who know, when in the ſhaken vaſe 
Lurk'd cruel fate, and Afſgill's name was 
there; 5 
Say, did the roſes vaniſh from his face, 
Chas'd by the hand of unbecoming care? 


Thine was the grateful heap of ample wealth; 
Thine the gay ſplendors of the envy'd gteatt 

Thine the rich bleſſing of unfaded health; 
Thine native paſſions, undimini{lV heat, 


One wiſh to ſave deſpairing Cynthia's ſigb, 
To ſtay an aged parent's ebbing breatn; 

One wiſh to glad deſponding friendſhip's eye, 
Might ſhake thy boſom on the ſcene of death. 


* This is the elegant Poem alluded to in our Anſwers to Correſpondents, Vol. I. p. 162. and 
which, on the moſt mature reflection, as it muſt now rather give» pleaſure than pain to the parties 
moſt deeply intereſted, we cannot think ourſelves juſtified in longer witholding ; as well on account 
of the duty we owe the public, as from our reſpeR for the abilities of the ingenivus author of 19 


ſterly a production. 
* T king-fiſher, al 
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Where Afſpill died, had been the ſtoic chief, 
And Epictetus' unimpaſſion'd ſoul ; 


There pride had Ceign'd to ſympathize in grief, 


The dog of Athens liad forgot to growl. 
Enough thy parents have bedew'd thy bier, 


Thy grateful country claims her right to 


mourn z 
Deſcending Fame ſhall ever hover near, 


To nurſe the laurel twining round thine urn. 


Go, happy youth! and paſs that blazing line, 
By fancy's ſhrivel'd pinion never pals'd !— 
Come, Sorrow! on theſe humid leaves recline ; 

Come—1 will teach you how to weep your laſt, 


KIND ADVICE 
TO THE HAPPY SHEPHERD. 
BY THE REV. JOHN BALL, 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN« 


APPY ſwain, wouldſt thou be free 
From the cares that follow me, 
Shun the muſes witc hing train, 
Scorn thy pipe, and leave the plain: 


For the pipe brings no relief, 
And the plain but echoes grief; 
And the muſes tuneful ſkills - 
Cannot charm thy life from ills ! 


Mark ye where yon waters flow ? 
There pines a bard o'ercome with woe; 
As to the ſad waters fall 

He ſings Timæus' funeral! 


*Twas from me he learn'd the art; 

But, ah !-the quill hath pierc'd his heart! 
And hapleſs they, who fondly try 

To fing their woes, as well as I! 


Now of the Stygian gulph he raves, 
Now pores in Ætna's ſulph*rous caves; 
Till frantic fancy reſts her head, 

In the burning torrent's bed ! 


Shepherd, ere it be too late, 

Wouldſt thou ſhun this wayward fate? 
Then leave the melancholy plain, 

So ſhalt thou live a happy ſwain! 


Oft, beneath the twilight trees, 

Lurks a ſadly fullen breeze; i 
And Pan, to ſhapes of luckleſs pow'r, 
Oft delegates the lonely hour | 


Where the oak. his gnarled root 
Doth acroſs the pathway ſhoot 
Or with Linden's gloſſy rind 
Laurer- treſſes intertwine : 


While himſelf, to jocund dance, 
Bids the Dryad-train advance 
Nor breaks off the frolic ſound, 
Till the tell-tale ſun comes round. 


Let the heart that cares oppreſs 
Dwell with ſolitarineſs; 

Nor change the muſes deſart ſprings, 
For the joys that wait on Kings 


Tho' by Aganippe's ſtreams 

Ancient bards had golden dreams; 
Deem not bliſsful lite was theirs— 

© Golden grain is choak'd with tares.“ 


Tremblingly alive all o'er, 

Much to teel, is to deplore ; 
And the ſoul of ſenſes ſtrong 
Gives but ſorrow to the ſong, 


Think'ft thou, Care ſhall ne'er invades 
With venom'd ſhaft, thy ſecret thade ? 
In form of love he ſoftly ſteals, 

And unſuſpecting hearts aſſails. 


Or if his way a diſtant friend 
Should to thy lonely threſhold bend 
Like my Timzus, he may be, 

In death, an endleſs woe to thee ! 


Or if thy fates do not deſign 

That he ſhould die, and thou ſhouldſt pine; 
As I with Lycon, both may prove, 

© Abſence is death, to thoſe who love.“ 


But it is not ſo in courts : 

There Cupid with light dalliance ſports 
And Venus, in a kind diſguiſe, 

Looks milder through Aſpaſia's eyes. 


If alov'd friend ſhould die, *tis there 

Thou may*f with eaſe the loſs repair; 
And tho' one nymph ſhould faithleſs prove, 
Another will requite thy love. 


Then haſte thee to the haunts of men! 
Nor let the little careleſs wren, 
As through the nut-tree ſhade he hops, 
Seduce thee to the ſilent copſe! 


And, in ſome much-frequented room, 
May'{ thou find a tranquil tomb! 
While thy unpriſon'd ſenſes fly 

To the ſphere of harmony ! 


And may gentle flumbers teal, 
The ſhepherd's cloſing eye to ſeal ! 
And bring that future life of bliſs, 
For which the virtuous pant in this! 


Sweet luxury of ſouls refin'd, 

How would it ſuit the vulgar mind? 
Let vulgar minds at diſtance keep, 
Nor fright away the ſhepherd's ſlecp. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE CAPRICIOUS LADY, 
SPOKEN BY MR, LEE LEWES. 
O Night, frora Beaumont and from 
Fletcher's pen, 

(Who. on the critic Change were held god men) 
We bring a fair-one, who againſt her quiet, 
Will hourly, on the man ſhe doats, run riot; 


Will ſet him taſks, and keep ſo ſtrange a car- 


Triage, 


That tho' ſhe means to wed lum —ſbrinks from 
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What ftrange caprice ! Is this in nature ſo? 
Or only fancied many years ago ? | 
Our bare the former fays—L-r's try his rule: 
The world is all before us for our tchool, 

Behold Squatilla, buxom, round, and fair, 
Juſt four feet high—or rather, four feet ſquare 
Nature, her inclination, and her cafe, 

Say to Squattilla-Uſe the four-wheel'd chaiſe. 

Caprice ſays - No] But bids her be the —_ 1 

Beſtride her poney, and race round the ring! 

Up goes her hair in club—her hat all ſeather— 

Her jockey dreſs—her gloves—nay, boets of lea- 
ther: 

And whilſt ſhe helter- ſKelter drives along, 

Her ſides all mummy, and her breath juſt gone; 

All this, and more, with fortitude ſhe'll bear, 

Becauſe *tis faſhion, and the people ſtare. 

Nor are the lordlings of our ſex more wiſe 
From folly oft they draw the ſelf-ſame prize: 
His talents mark how Probus well rewards 
His life a ſacrifice to dice and cards ! 

Probus, whole qualities the beſt might pleaſe, 
Form'd to converſe to live - and write with eaſe; 
Yet midſt the rooks and pigeons of all hours, 


Behold him ſpend his fortune, and his powers!“ 


Not that he's pleas'd—but left ſome fool ſhould 
ſay, 

Raiſing his glaſs)—Who is this Probus, pray? 

s he of Brookes's? — Does he keep a table ? 
I never ſee him at our Faro table. 
Perhaps ſome college ſoph, of Somnus Hall 
O! yes—"tis ſo—he's nobody at all! 

In ſhort, examine nature in the piece, 
What crowds are hobby-hors'd upon caprice 2 
As if, my doQtrine faither to advance, 
Le Picq ſhould ſing, and Pacchierotti dance 
Or what would juſt turn out as great a bore, 
Your humble ſervant ſhould attempt Jane Shore, 
Yet tho' this foible taints the general race, 
Our author hopes tis baniſh'd from this place; 
For tho' no forc'd conceits ſupport his cauſe, 
No ſplendid ſcenes, or dreſſes, court applaule 
Of bards your fires have pleas'd, judge not in 
haſte, 

But add good - nature to their ſenſe and taſte. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY G. COLMAN, ESG. 
SPOKEN, BY MRS. ABING TON» 


N Fletcher's days, it was the favourite plan 
Of woman, to dethrone the tyrant man: 
Our modern faſhions vary—yet their aim, 
Howe'er purſu'd, appears the very ſame. 
The ftarch'd-ruff'd maidens of Queen Beſs's 
reign 


Were doom'd a ſtarch demeanor to maintain; 


Quil''d up like porcupines, they ſhot their darts, 

Slaughter'd whole rows of knights, and wounded 
hearts: . 

Their virtue nought could ſhake, no fiege could 
alter; 

A rock, impregnable as Gibraltar. | 

In yain were fighs, and tears, and idle flattery, 

Thred-hot balls laid low each hoſt:le battery 
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While they, bright ſtars, above all weak com- 


pariſon, 
Shone forth, the female Eliotts of the garriſon. - 
Ihe modern maidens find things alter'd quite, 
A hundred dang{ers, not one faithful knight; 
Nor coy, nor cruel, all her charms diſplay'd, 
Coldly ſhe's ſeen, and truſting ſhe's betray d; 
Unfeeling coxcombs ſcorn the damſel's pow'r, 
And pats in Retten Row the vacant hour: 
The fair, her power thus loft in fingle life, 
Reſerves her policy till made a wife. 
The humble married dames of Fletcher*s day, 
Thought wives muſt love, and honour, and obey; 
Bound in the nuptial ring, that hoop of gold 
Enchain'd their paſhons, and their will con- 
troul'd. 
Too oft the modern Miſs, ſcarce made à bride, 
Breaks out at once all inſolence and pride; 
Mounted in phaeton, the courts the eye, 
And eats, and games, and paints, and dreſſes 
high : 
Who ſhall ſay nay ? Content to drink, and play, 
His lordihip cries—My lady, take your wayz » 
I've fix'd your box at the Opera—but am vert 
That Polly Brilliant could not get the next. 
Such was the rigid line of ancient rule, 
And ſuch the freedom of the modern ſchool f 
Chute which, ye fair—or clſe, to copy bathy 
Compole a new Paſticcio out of both 
Or, imit with nobler pride, on Nature look, 
And read the brighter pages of her book. 
Would you a ſpotleſs maid, chaſte wife, be 
known, 
Shew the young virtues ripening, or full blown; 
Mark how they prop, and dignity the throne z ®” 
Rival their goodneſs with a loyal firife, 
And grace with royal virtues private life. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND, 


SPOKEN BY MR. LEE LEWES, 


EEPin a labycinth, remote from views 
Fame's tempie ſtan ds, and Faſhion hoida - 
the clue: 
Before the entrance rang'd, a ſuppliant band 
Of candidates invoke her guiding hand: 
In buiſts the throng ; a thouſand different ways 
They ſpread, wind, double, thro' the puzzling 
maze 
Vain labour his who on himſelf relies, 
Where none but Faſbion's favourites gain the 
n prize! 

Sad omen for our poet! who has choſe 
The narrow groveling path of humble proſe; 
A path, indeed, which Moore and Lilio trod, 
And reach'd Parnaſſus by the bridle-road : 
Bramble and thorns oppoſe, and at our fide. 
Nature alone, and ſhe a naked guide. 

Patrons of Nature! from your tears impart 

Balm to her wounds, and heal her at your heart. 

Now Parody has vented all it's ſpite, 

Let Tragedy reſume her ancient right: 

Whea Britain's lion roars, in martial moody 

Throw to the kingly beatt a ſop of blood 

Loud in his ear your tragic thunders roll, 

And r6zz5 the mighty terrors of Eis ſoul! 
When 
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When peace, with every liberal ſcience join'd, 
Decrees a joyful ſabbath to mankind, 
Let Comedy reſtore the court of Wit, 
And open a new ſeſhon in the pit. 
Pageants and Pantomimes have ſpent their 
rage, 
And emptied the whole wardrobe on the ſtage; 
Lord Mayors of London clubb'd with Gods of 
Greece, 
And Biſhop Blaize comb'd Jaſon's golden fleece; 
Whilſt ſlip-ſnod taylors, on their treſſel boards, 
Of the nine Muſes ſate the croſ:-!egg'd lords 
t a plain bard, in ſpite of faſhion, aim, 
y Nature's aid, to find his way to fame 
To his domeſtic tale incline your ear— 
Wives, huſbands, children! you may ſafely 
hear. 


| EPILOGUE. 
SPOKEN BY Miss YOUNGE. 


O-night two ſketches were held up to 
view, 
One of the old ſchool, t'other of the new, 
As fot my lady's portrait, I can't boaſt 
It's likeneſs, for the original is loſt : 
In times foregone, the colouring might be good, 
But now it ſcarce reſembles fleſh and blood. 
The pencil's chaſte—but where, I would de- 
mand, 

Are the ſoft touches of a modern hand ? 
Where the fond languiſh that our maſters ſte al, 
The tempting boſom that our dames reveal ? 


Where the high plume;that ſpeaks the tow'ring 


ſoul ? 
Where the bright gloſs thatyarniſhes the whole? 
The habit regimental, ſmart cockade, 
And the neat ancle roguiſhly diſplay'd ? 
None, none of theſe—a piece of mere till life, 
Where notone feature marks the modern wife, 
Lay the good dame afide—and now, behold 
My lord appears— Theſe tints are freſh and 
bold, 
This is the life itſelf! Mark what a grace 
Beams in his high-born tyranny of face ! 
He breathes, he ſpeaks, cards, harlots, horſes, 
dice, 
Croud the back-ground with attributes of vice! 
This, this is ſomething like! theſe colours give 
Some ſemblance of a man—'Tis ſo we live, 
*Tis ſo we look! (you cry.)— Behold once more; 
The ſuicide is welt'ring in his gore. 
Hah! does it ſtrike you ? Say, do you ſtill cry 
"Tis ſo we live—ſo live, and fo you'll die, 
But one word more, on Lady Davenant's part 
We hope tis Nature; you believe it art; 
Search your own boſoms; if you find her there 
*Tis well —if not, I would to Heay'n ſhe were. 


ODE-TO VIRTUE, . 


WAKE, my muſe! awake the lyre ! 
O, animate the ſacred ftrain! 
Let not a thought of earth remain, 
To check thy warmth, or damp the fond defire ; 
Ts Virtue all thy ſtrains belong; 
*Tis ſhe, bright goddeſs, claims thy ſong, 


* 


IEE. 


My boſom glows with wild poetic fires: ä 
Fair Virtue's praiſe 1 ſing; ſhe hears me, and 
inſpires. 


Hail, goddeſs of majeſtic mien ! 
1 know thee by thy ſnowy veſt, 
A flaming ſun upon thy breaſt, 
Thy adamantine zone, and brow ſerene; 
I view thee bending o'er ſome rock, 
Undaunted at the mighty ſhock 
Of ruffian waves, that ſtrike the ſoul with dreads 
Or the fell ſtorm that howls and burſts around 
thy head. 


And ſee | a heavenly form appears, 
Of pious mien, calm and reſign d, 
Amidſt the tempeſt ruling wind, 
Of paly hue, and pleaſing youthful years 
Who, while the waves the ikies deform, . 
Seems unconcern'd amidſt the ſtorm ; 
With uprais'd eye, on Heaven alone intent, 
A ſmile upon her face of ſweeteſt raviſhments 


*Tis Hope divinely fair that ſmiles ; 
Oft does ſhe turn the volume o'er, 
The guide when time ſhall be no more, | 
And points the page that Virtue's pain beguiles: 
And, lo! the ſtorm is huſh'd again; 
The winds no more deface the main; 
The glorious orb of day doth mildly ſhine, 
And Virtue pours the ſtrain, and hails the pow 
divine. 
Mortals, attend the muſe's ſong ! 
On Virtue truſt alone for aid: 
When under ſorrow's baleful ſhade 
Virtue will bleſs, and Hope the bliſs prolong. 
Think that the Power Almighty hears 
Your ſuppliant prayers, and ſtill your fears; 
Angels ſhal) miniſter with fondeſt love: 
Refign'd, then, meet the ſtroke, and bleſs the 
Power above, 


FEB. 17. J. Boayen, 


THE OLD MAN'S COMPLAINT, 
Y prime is paſt, my nerves decay; 
My ſpirits fled, my head grown grey; 

My eyes are dim, my bones are old; 

My blood's dry'd up, my body's cold; 

My ears are deaf, my joints are weak 

My lips are blue, and pale's my cheek ; 

My legs are ſhrunk, lame are my feet; 


My teeth are gone, I ſcarce can eat 


My youthful fins now make me weep, + 

I ſigh and ſob when I ſhould ſleep; 

My glaſs is run, I cannot ſtay, 

And Death purſues me for his prey; 

But where my wretched ſoul ſhall flee, 

Alas ! is quite unknown to me. 

All-gracious Heav'n ! the mercy grant, 

Which, though 1 merit not, I want! 
FEB. 20. 


EPIGRAM. 


Q! NCE peace-makers are ſurely bleſg'd, 
a 3 The cafe moſt certainly is hard, 


That thoſe, whoſe claim's by all 'confeſs'd, 


Should not be ſent to their reward. 
FzI. 20. | | . 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


DRURY LANE. 


N the 29th of January, a new Comedy, 

written by Mr. Pratt, and entitled, The 
Schoof for VANITY, was produced at this 
theatre, 80 

It is painful to ſpeak of a dramatic produc- 
tion, which poſſeſſes ſuch a multitude of faults, 
as to forbid every hope of ſucceſs by any partial 
alteration, and where the whole muſt of conſe- 
quence be involved in one general cenſure. 

The plot of the preſent performance was de- 
ficient in order and conſiſtency; and though the 
piece undoubtedly contained ſeveral excellent re- 
marks, the author's attempts at wit and raillery, 
thoſe eſſential qualities in comedy, were almoſt 
conitantly unſuccelsful; and the audience ex- 
preſſed their diſapprobation ſo ſtrongly through 
the fifth act, that it could not indeed be heard. 


On the 18th inſtant, a lady, whoſe name is 
Mills, appeared for the firſt time in the charac- 
ter of Imogen, in Cymbeline. This lady's figure, 
voice, action, and judgment, ill ſcarcely admit 
of her reaching the firſt line of excellence. She 
ſeems to be well acquainted with the ſtage; and, 
unfortunately, to have fixed her manner—a cuſ- 
tom too prevalent amongſt dramatic performers. 
Nevertheleſs, Mrs. Mills may be an uſeful aQtrels 
in the ſuite of Mrs. Yates or Mrs. Siddons. 


On the 22d inſtant, Miſs E. Kemble, a 
younger ſiſter of Mrs. Siddons, appeared in the 
character of Portia, in the Merchant of Venice. 
It was enough for nature to infuſe ſo much dra- 
matic genius in a whole family as hath already 
appeared, without ſtamping them all with per- 
fection. In forming the filters of Mrs. Siddons, 
ſhe has checked the profuſion conferred on that 
lady, and ſtopped ſhort at mediocrity. 
Kemble is not deficient in the comprehenſion of 
her author, but her powers are unequal to her 
judgment. In pronouncing the admirable ad- 
dreſs to Mercy, ſhe failed to mark it with that 
energy of expreſſion and action which we na- 
turally expect from Portia, 

The upper tones of this young lady's voice are 


not wholly ditlimilar to thoſe of her celebrated 


ſiſter ; and we are, from this ſpecimen of her 
performance, inclined to believe that ſhe is beſt 
qualified to ſucceed under the banners of the 
comic muſe, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
T this theatre, on the 28th of January, 
a new play was produced, called— 
THE MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND, 


DRAMATIS PERSON &#s 
Lord Davenant + - Mr. Henderſon. 


Charles Davenant « Mr. Lewis. 
Dormer - - - - Mr. Wroughton. 
Sir Harry Harlowe - Mr. Aickin. 


Paget „ 0 
Sir Edmond Travers 
Lady Davenant 


Mr. Vates. 
Miſs Vounge. 


» Mr. Fearon, 
P 


Miſs E. 


Mrs. Davenant - - - Miſs Satchell. 
Maid - - - - - Mits Platt. 


Lox d Davenant, a widower, marries the niece 
and heireſs of Sir Edmond Travers. This lady, 
however, had previouſly fixed her affections on a 
young ſea- officer, named Dormer, and their paſ- 
fion was mutual. But Dormer being unequal, 
in point of fortune, Sir Edmond Travers had 
contrived meaſures for breaking off this attach- 
ment; and Dormer having obtained the com- 
mand of a ſhip, through his lordſhip's intereſt, 
had gone out on a dittant expedition. 

Lord Davenant having made a match of con- 
venience, becomes indifferent and moroſe; gives 
a looſe to every faſhionable exceſs; and, on a 
trip to Spa, meets with Miſs Dormer, ſiſter to 
the captain, with whom he becomes deeply ena- 
moured, and having aſſumed another name, 
marries her in Flanders. After a ſhort cohabi- 
tation, he pretends buſineſs at Paris, from 
whence ſhe receives an account of his death. 
The lady, ſuppoſing herſelf a widow, comes to 
England, and is afterwards clandeſtinely marr.ed 
to Charles, the ſon of Lord Davenant, who is 
an officer in the army. | 

On theſe incidents the fable is conſtrued. 
Dormer returns from his expedition, in the 
courſe of which he has acquired a fortune, 
Marianne, his ſiſter, on the morning of her mar- 
riage with Captain Davenant, accidently ſees her 
former huſband, Lord Davenant; but as he 
happened to have borrowed Sir Harry Harlowe's 
chariot, a mal-entendre is naturally produced 
and the diſcovery is not brought home to the 
myſterious huſband, till Lord Davenant, ap- 
prized of the fatal incident by his lady, and 
overwhelmed with a ſenſe of his guilt, puts an 
end to his exiſtence, "I" 

Such are the outlines of this drama, The 
conduct of Lady Davenant towards her lord, 
her lover Dormer, her rival Marianne, Charles 
Davenant, Sir Harry Hariowe, and Sir Edmond 
Travers, riſes by a progreſſion of novel and af- 
fecting incidents, to a perfection of character 
beyond which invention never carried any fa- 
bulous heroine, and gives employment to many 
very affecting ſcenes and ſituations. The return 
of Dormer, and his introduction into the piece, 
are peculiarly intereſting. The variety of paſ- 
fions exhibited by Lord Davenant, as they al- 
ternately ſpring from the effect of his treachery, 
his tyranny, his remorſe, and the ſtruggles of 
native honour, compound a character of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt tragic complexion. Sir Ed- 
mond Travers is drawn as a ſelt-opinioned, ridi- 
culous old fellow, and for the firſt three acts 
ſerves to lighten and relieve the ſcene, and by 
contraſt, exceedingly ſtrengthens the pathos of 
the other characters. 

This play was very favourably received: but 
it poſſeſſes great faults, as well as great beauties. 
Amongſt the former, is the too early inſight af- 
forded into the whole plot. The mixture of 
tragedy and comedy in the three firſt acts has an 
aukward effect; and the blending of the moſt 

| familia 


1 


familiar proſe with ſome fine thoughts, expreſſed 


with all the fervour of poetic }magination, -ap=-- 


pears rather ſingular than beautiful. Yet through- 
out the whole piay, the intereſt is not only 
powerfully excited, but artfully kept ative. The 
character of Lord Davenant is highly wrought, 
but the tints are too uniformly dark and glo: my. 
The ſcene of his exit, in the fifth act, is ſhock- 
Ing, and rather terriſies than affects. 

The characters were in genera] well ſupported 
but Mr. Henderſon and Miſs Younge det-rve 
particular commendation. Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Wroughton forced Charles Davenant and Dor- 
mer as forward in the groupe as poſſible; and 
Mr. Aickin threw an importance and a dignity 
Into the part of Sir Harry Harlowe, that con- 
Gderably beightened the character. Mis Satchel! 
rendered the ſcvere fate of Mrs, Davenant very 
Intere{ting and affeQing; and Mr. Yates did 
the utmoſt juſtice to Sir Edmond. 

The drelſes were for the moſt part new; thoſe 
of Mr. Henderſon and Miis Younge were ex- 
tremely rich and elegant. Mr. Henderſon's, we 
underſtand, was a ſuit made up for his preient 
Majeſty; it had, indeed, all the ſol d magnificence 
and heavy grandeur of regal dreis. The piece 
opened with a moſt elegant new ſcene of a draw- 
ing- room. 

This play is avowedly the production of Mr. 
Cumberland, author of the comedies of The 
Brothers, The Weſt-Indian, The Faſmonable 
Lover, The Choleric Man, and The W alloons 
and of a tragedy, called The Eat le of Hallting: - 
all pieces ated with ſome degree of ſucceis, and 
more than one of them popular at both theatres. 


On the 14th of February was performed for 
the firſt time, a Burletta, called 


THE MAID'S THE MISTRESS. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Uberto - - - Mr. Reinhold. 
Veſpon e Mr. Edwin. 
Serpilla Signora Seſtini. 
Old Woman Mir. Banniſter. 


Tars burletta is a tranſlation from the Italian 
efLaSrxvaPaprona, produced at Mary bone 


Gardens about thirteen years ago, and now re- 


touched by Mr. O Keeile, for the benefit of 
Signora Seſtini, and in gratitude for the ad- 
vantages he has derived from the attractive per- 
formance of that lady in his Caſtle of Andaluſia, 
Conſidering this actreſs as an Italian, and that 
her voice is conſequently moie in uniſon with 
that ſpecies of compoſition, the thonght was 


apropos. She ſung the airs with great taſte, 


and ſome with an admirable rapidity of execu- 


tion and expreſſion; particularly, that beginning, 


© Do you think by this to vex me ?* That Ed- 
win's forte is burletta, was laſt night confirmed 
-nor was Reinhold deficient in his manner of 
finging or acting Uberto: but we weie ſorry to 
find; that neither the character nor muſic enabled 


Mr. Banniſter to render his part of the Old 


Woman very ftriking. Indeed, we are free to 


confeſs, that all males in petticoats are to us 


exuemely diſguſting. 
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We forbear to ſpeak of the plot or dialogue, 
as this ſpecies of the drama can be tried fairly 
only in connection with the muſic, and by the 
abilities of the performers. 


KING'S THEATRE, HAY MARKET. 
Oi the 20th of February, a new Ballet, of 


ſerious, comic, and demi-charatter, was 
reprelented at this theatre, called 


- LES EPOUSES PERSANNES; 
OR, 
THE PERSIAN WIVES. 

Tur principal characters were performed by 
Monſieur Le Picq, Madame Roſſi, Mr. Slingiby, 
Modemoitelle Theodore, and Madame Simonet. 

4 his ballet is the production of Monſieur 
Le Picq, wave talents in the execution were 
equal to choie diſplayed in it's cormpoſition. The 
eaſtern magnificence of the uh eie ctacle; the 
habit of the Mahometan P-:fian, juciciouſly 
preferred to that of the Gur es, which is very 
unfavourable to dancers; and the choice of 
ſubjects, both in the pantomime and the danc- 
ingz amply juſtify the appiauſe conferred on 
the ballet maſter. "The muſic was likewiſe 
pleaſing, and concgivet in a mailerly ſtile, We 
underſtand this part o have been the compoſi- 
tion of Signor Vincenzia Martini, now in the 
ſervice the Prince of Aſturias. 


PANTHEON, 


. EIS place of entertainment continues to 

be opened on Mondays and Thurſdays, 
with horns and clarinets, a band for cctilions, 
and refreſhments; 


On February the 20th, there was a Maſque- 
rade, which conſiſted of not fewer than one 
thouſand maſques. A tolerable number of cha- 
racters were preſent. The beſt ſupported were 
four Indians, who were to the full as noiſy, as 
ſavage, and as troub.efome, as if they had come 
from the banks of t e Ohio. A Drollo-phuſixon 
(as he called himſelf) had taken a great deal of 
pains to dreſs whimſically; but his wit was fo 
voluminous that it would have taken two or 
three hours to ſtudy his works complearly. The 
company was but of the middling fort; very few 
perſons of rank among them, but an infinite 


collection of frail females, ſome of them ſhame- 


fully looſe in their attire as well as in their man- 
ners. The Pantheon was lightly and neatly i!- 
luminated; and an clegant Temple to Peace ftood 
in the centre of the great room, with the names 
of Rodney, Eliott, Curtis, Hood, and other mo- 
dern heroes, inſcribed on different tranſparent 
ſhields. The temple was a ſeptagon, raiſed on 
light pillars, compoſed of faſces, axes, and other 
inſtruments, military and civil, peculiar to the 
Romans. The ſapper was plain, but plentiful; 
it would, however, have been confiderably moxe 
comfortable below fairs: ſupping in the gal- 
leries is extremely inconvenient, and throws the 
whole place into confuſion- Ihe wines were 
Madeira and port, with punch and porter; ſo 
that the liquors. and the company were much 
upon æ level. 9 
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HOUSE or LORDS. 
(Continued from Page 67.) 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 23. 


EE commiſſioners of public accounts laid 

before the Houte their eighth report: 
the title having been read, it was ordered to lie 
on the table. | 

Lord Cardiff took the oaths and his ſeat, 

JANUARY 24. 

Lord Grantham informed the Houſe that 
preliminaries of peace had been agreed to and 
ſigned, between France, Spain, and his 'Maje- 
ſty's negociators at Paris, on the -2oth inſtant, 
the particulars of which would be laid before 
their lordſhips on Tueſday or Wedneiday next. 


JANUARY 27. 

Lord Grantham laid before the Houſe the pre- 
Iiminary articles of peace between England, 
France, Spain, and America; the titles only of 
which were read, and the papers, on motion of 
his lordſhip, left on the table for the peruſal of 
the members. 

Read a firſt time the bill to enable the heads 
of certain halls and colleges in the two univer- 
ſities to marry. 

Read likewiſe a firſt time the marine mutiny 

ill, 

i FEBRUARY 3. 

Ordered that the thanks of the Houſe be 
given to the Lord Biſhop of Briſtol for his ſer- 
mon preached before their lordſhips on the zoth 
of January, and that he be defired to print and 
publiſh the ſame. 

Read a firſt time the bill for reſtraining Sir 
Thomas Rumbold. 

Read a petition from the priſoners confined 
in the King's Bench priſon. Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Lord Lauderdale took the oaths and his ſeat, 


FEBRUARY ©, 
Read a ſecond time the bill for reſtraining Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, 
FEBRUARY 10, 

Went through in committee, with amend- 
ments, the bill for reſtraining Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold. 

Read a firſt time the bill relative to the ex- 
piring laws. 

FEBRUARY IT, | 

Paſſed the bill for reſtraining Sir Thomas 
Rumbold. | 

Read a ſecond time the bill relative to the 
expiring laws. 

The Lord Chancellor reported to Lord Howe 
the thanks of the Houſe to his lordſhip for his 
relicf of Gibraltar, and to all the individuals 


ſerving in that expedition. 
Lord Howe expreſſed his ſenſe of the high ho- 
nour conferred on him. 
Earl Fitzwilliam moped“ for a Hit of all the 
Vor. HI. * 5 
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ſhips of war, with their names and rates, that 
were in commiſſion, and fit for ſervice, on the 
20th of Januvry laſt;“ alſo, for the number of 
ſeamen and marines "nniſtered in the navy on 
the 1ſt of J=nvuary ; and for the names of tho! 
ſhips whoſe forwardneſs would have made it 
them to have been ready on the 1t 
of May next.” Agreed to. 

Lord Stormont moved“ for a I'lt of the ſliips 
of war in commiſſion, number of ſeamen, ma- 
rines, &c. muſtered in the navy on March 31, 
1782. 

FEBRUARY 12. 

Went through in committee the bill relative 
to the expiring laws. 

FEBRUARY 14. 

Paſſed the bill relative to the exp 


FEBRUARY 17. 

The articles of peace having been read, the 
Earl of Pembroke moved * an addreſs to his 
Majeſty, thanking him for the peace which had 
been concluded; for the earneſt endeavours he 
had uſed in favour of the unhappy loyaliſts; and 
expreſſing the confidence of the Houſe, that 
Congreſs would fulfil their engagement in pro- 
curing the reſtitution of their property, and the 
ſecurity of their perſons.” 

The Marquis. of Carmarthen ſeconded the 
motion, dec lar: nz himſelf fully ſatisfied with the 
articles of peace; - which he thought to be as fa- 
vourable as in our preſent ſituation we could ex- 
pect. 

The Earl of Carliſle moved an amendment, 
ſignifying © that the peace was inadequate to our 
juſt expectations, and neither honourable nor 
advantageous to this country.“ His objections 
lay chiefly againſt the fifth of the articles, by 
which the loyaliſts were abandoned; and he ſaid 
that this was an action for which, in his opinion, 
thoſe who adviſed it would be damned, both in 

this world, and in that to come. The noble 
lord alſo quoted a very high law authority to 
prove that the power of alienating a part of the 
empire did not exiſt in the crown, but muſt be 
ratified by the legiſlature, | 

The Earl of Coventry was of opinion that the 
peace, all things conſid zred, was good; and ſaid, 
that it had his s deb on | 

Lord Walfingham explained the injuries ſuſ- 
tained by the boundaries ſettled for Canada. His, 
objections to the peace, he ſaid, were ſounded on, 
the moſt attentive review of the 1 N made 
by this country in every part, and which to him 
appeared to have been made without regard either 
to the dignity. or the intereſts. of the empire. 

Lord Hawke. approved of the peace; and ſaid 
that the boundaries ſettled for Canada, were not 
diſadvantageous to this country; ſince it was a 
known fact, that the futs were generally ſound 
on the north fide of the lakes. 

Lord Viſcount Dudley ſtrongly objecbed to 
the peace, as PAs in every part.cular. 


ring laws. 
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The Duke of Chandois thought otherwiſe; 
and contended that their lordſhips ought to be 
ſure a better peace could have been obtained, 
before they objected to this. It was infinitely 
better than he expected. 

Lord Viſcount Townſhend pointed out many 
glaring faults in the treaties, which this country 
would feel for a length of time, if not forever, and 
which induced him to agree to the amendment. 
The deſertion of the loyaliſts, he ſaid, was a 
ſcandal to the treaty, and a diſgrace to the grati- 
tude and honour of this country. 

The Duke of Grafton lamented the endleſs 
diſſentions in that Houſe; which, he ſaid, would 
do more to ſtamp a bad character on the peace, 
than the terms of it themſelves ; and he thought, 
conſidering the force of the enemy, and our 
weakneſs, that we could not expect better terms 
than we had procured. His grace ackowledged 
that conceſſions had been made; but inſiſted 
that without them we ſhould not have had any 
peace. Indeed conceſſions were requiſite, for it 
was certain that there were in Cadiz harbour 44 
thips of the line, and 16,000 troops, ready to ſail 
for the Weſt-Indies, which were to be joined 
by ten from the Havannah, and two more from 
another port; and this armament would, no 
doubt, ſoon have diſpoſſeſſed us of Antigua, and 
perhaps have proceeded much farther in their 
weſtern conqueſts, 

Lord Keppel ſaid, that the terms which had 
been concluded were not ſuch as our circum- 
Kances entitled us to expect. The Britiſh line 
of battle amounted to 109 ſhips; and we had 
upwatds of 1 10, ooo ſeamen. Our enemies 
were not in ſo formidable a ſituation, and we 
had every reaſon to conclude, that by exertion 
we ſhould have been able to dictate, inſtead of 
accepting, preliminaries of peace. He had no 
idea of the terrific appearance of the Houſe of 
Bourbon. The Spaniſh ſhips were rotten, and 
qurs all in good condition. As he did not ſub- 
ſcribe to the terms of peace, he had thought 
proper to reſign: and as to the preparations at 
Cadiz, the information he had received wore 
quite a different complexion ; the Spaniſh ſhips 
were repreſented to him as wanting maſts, and 
to be in a ſtate unfit for ſervice. 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid the Houſe could 
not be ripe to give their approbation of the peace, 
as there was required a great body of informa- 
tion to be laid before them, by which they muſt 
farm their judgment. He was free to own that 
he objected to it, and could not adviſe his 
ſovereign to erabrace the terms, His grace 
then enquired whether Trincomale was to be 
reſtored to the Dutch ? Lord Shelburne anſwer- 
ed, that it was; and that the Cape of Good 
Hope was alſo to be returned to them by the 
French; for which beneficial act to Holland 
we ſhould, when the treaty with that nation 
came fully before the Houſe, be found to have 
received the moſt ample reciprocal adyantages. 

© Lord Vifcount Stormont, in a ſpeech of near 
two hours, entered at length into the particulars 
ok the three treaties, 201 concluded a moſt mi- 


ure examination of all their parts, wich a folema - 
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opinion, that it was the worſt, the moſt humili- 
ating, and moſt diſgraceful peace, that this 
country had ever ftooped to receive, His lordſhip 
infiſted that we had loſt our fur trade, our Le- 
vant trade, our fiſhery, and our gum trade ; 
that we had ſacrificed the Nabob of Arcot, our 
ally, given up the Cherokees, whom we had for- 
merly baptized with the appellation of the 
Children of England; permitted France to forti- 
fy Dunkirk, and conſequently given them an 
opportunity of making an harbour for ſixty ſail 
of the line, continually to annoy us. 

Lord Grantham defended the peace; and ſaid 
that the conceflions made to France were to be 
conſidered more as feathers to her, than loſſes to 
ourſelves, 

Lord Viſcount Sackville arraigned every arti- 
cle of the peace, demonſtrating the proviſions a- 
greed on with America to be deſtructive of the 
common intereſts of this country. 

Lord Viſcount Howe gave a recital of the p9- 
verty of our fleet and naval equipments, as a 
reaſon for the peace, which had been agreed on. 
Our line of battle, he ſaid, conſiſted only of gg 
ſhips; and he believed there were 60 ſhips of 
the line in the harbour of Cadiz. 

Lord Keppel lated the ſhips which compleat- 
ed the number he had mentioned, of 109; and 
ſaid that by the intelligence of the laſt officer he 
bor" he learned there were only 42 ſhips at 

adiz. 

Lord King made a lively and humorous ſpeech 
in favour of the amendment, and was of opi- 
nion that we ought to have carried on the war 
for a year or two longer. 

The Earl of Shelburne entered into a juſtift- 
cation of the peace, under the ſeveral heads of 
objection that had been made, beginning with 
the boundaries of Canada. All monopoly, he 
ſaid, was narrow and fruitleſs 3 and on the prin- 
ciple of freedom and liberality the ſhare of the 
fur trade given to the Americans, would not be 
found diſadvantageous. The objection reſpect- 
ing the fiſheries, he oppoſed by the opinions 
of Admiral Edwards, Captain Leveſon Gower, 
and Lieutenant Lane, who agreed that one 
league to the ſouth and eaſtward, was worth 
ten to the horth and weſtward. He defended 
the abandonment of the loyaliſts, in whoſe be- 
half, he ſaid, Congreſs could undertake no more 
than to recommend. The ceſſion of the Flori- 


das was juſtifiable, as would appear from the 


exports and imports, which he ſtated: and the 
ſurrender of Tobago was counterbalanced, he 
ſaid, by the poſſeſſions we had retained in the 
Weſt-Indies. The ceſſions in Africa were fair 
and equal; and to thoſe in the Eaſt-Indies the 
public had not objected. As to the fur- trade, 
his lordſhip aſſerted it was not injured; neither 
was the gum trade loſt. In ſhort, he denied all 
that had been advanced by his opponents; and 
inſiſted that his conduct, and that of his col- 


leagues, would ſtand the teſt, of a juſt, fair, and 


impartial trial, He mentioned his intention to 
do ſomething for the loyaliſts, ſhould any diſap- 
pointment happen to the, preliminaries. 
Having gone "rough thele objections, he 
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entered into a long ſtatement of the univerſal 
weakneſs and forlorn ſtate of the empire, which 
he adduced as a proof of the neceſſity there was 
for u peace. ä 

Lord Loughborough entered into a long diſ- 
cuſſion of the peace; and pledged himſelf to the 
Houſe to prove, that the crown had no right to 
give away America. 

The Lord Chancellor anſwered Lord Lough- 
borough, and promiſed to meet his lordſhip on 
that queſtion. 

Lord Gower declared himſelf diſſatisfied with 
the peace; nevertheleſs, he ſaid, he could not 
agree to the amendment. 

At half paſt four o'clock, on the morning of the 
18th inſtant, the Houſe divided. 

Fot the addreſs - - 72 
Againſtit = - 55 

A Committee was then appointed to draw up 

the addreis. 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 


(Continued from Page 72.) 
JANUARY 23, 


HE Right Hon. William Seymour Con- 
way, and Richard Pepper Arden, Eſq. 
took the oaths.: 

The commiſſioners for public accounts deli- 
vered their eighth report. 

Lord Surrey preſented a petition from certain 
inhabitants of the borough of Launceſton, in 
Cornwall, complaining that they were deprived 
of their franchiſes, in conſequence of a mode 
Lately eſtabliſhed, of filling the aldermanic body 
of that borough, (who were the ſole voters at 
elections] and praying ſuch relief as the Houſe 
ſhould deem neceſſary, Ordered to be brought 
up and to lie, on the table. 

Read a firſt time a bill for reſtraining Sir 
Thomas Rumbold and Peter Perring, Eſq. 
from going out of the kingdom for another 
ear. 

The bill of pains and penalties againſt Sir 
Thomas Rumbold having been read a ſecond 
time 

A petition from Peter Perring, Eſq. late of 
Fort St. George, Madras, was preſented, pray- 
ing that the proceedings againſt him might be 
diſtin and ſeparate from thoſe againſt other 
perſons, Read, and agreed to, 

A motion was then made that the counſel for 
the bill confine themſelves to the caſe of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold only; which being carried— 

_ «Counſel were heard on the charges againſt 
Sir Thomas Rumbold ; and farther proceedings 
on the bill adjourned to the 23th. 

| JANUARY, 27. 

In a committtee went through the bill for 
reſtraining Sir Thomas Rumbold, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend brought up the 
preliminary articles of peace and the proviſional 
treaty; the titles of which having been read, 
Mr. Townſhend moved that they might lie 
on the table for the inſpection of the members. 

Lord Newhaven, oblerving that the contents 
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of the articles were univerſally important, moved 
that they be printed. | 

Mr, "Townſhend ſaid that ſuch a motion was 
unuſual and unprecedented, particularly with 
reſpect to articles that were only preliminary and 
not definitive, 

Mr, Eden obſerved, that in the fifth article 
of the proviſional treaty (relative to the loyaliſts} 
he was ſhocked to find that no proviſion what= 
ever was made for theſe unfortunate adherents ta 
the unſucceſsful cauſe of Britain: the fituation 
of thoſe gentlemen, he ſaid, was truly deplora- 
ble ; it was well known, that thouſands of thera 
had quitted Charleſtown, and had ſailed, ſome 
for St. Auguftine, ſome for New York; to which 
places, when they were arrived, it would be found 
that the former was to be ceded to Spain, and the 
latter to America; and that no Ripulation had 
been made in their favour. A treaty in which 
theſe men were abandoned, who had ſacrificed 
every thing for us, was of a melancholy nature 
indeed; and he truſted that his Majeſty's mini- 
ſters would reſolve to procure ſome eſtabliſhment 
for theſe unfortunate gentlemen. 

Governor Johnſtone was by no means ſatis- 
fied with the reaſons alledged by Mr. Secretary 
Townſhend for not printing the articles; they 
were of the higheſt importance to the public: 
the miniſters had preſumed to give away Ameri - 
ca; and were not the public to be made fully 
acquainted with the grounds of ſo great a trani- 
action? He believed that miniſters had their 
reaſons for wiſhing to keep from the public eye 
ſo ſingular a treaty. The curſory manner in 
which the articles had been read, could not ena- 
ble gentlemen to form a proper judgment of 
them. In the deſcription of the boundaries of 
the American provinces, he had heard an egre- 
gious error, which he would not potnt out then, as 
the treaty was not the immediate ſubꝭect of de- 
bate. As to the printing of treaties being un- 
precedented, he replied, that the giving away fo 
great a part of an empire as America was with+ 
out a precedent in the annals of the world. It 
was ridiculous to talk of torms in the preſent 
caſe; every member had a right to ſend for a copy 
of the articles, and to have them printed, 
Would it not therefore be better that they ſhould 
be printed by order of the Houſe ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe with 
ſome warmth, He was ſurprized, he ſaid, that the 
honourable member ſhould ſuppole that miniſters 
had any deſire, or any reaſon for deſiring, that 
the articles ſhould be kept back from the know- 
ledge of the people: on the contrary, it was 
their with that they ſhould be canvaſſed as much 
as poſſible z and only to the merit of the articles 
they truſted for the ſupport of Parliaments, 
The characters of miniſters were ſuch as would 
ſhicld them from the imputation of having done 
any thing in framing the articles that they 
ſhould be afraid to ſubmit to the eye of the pub- 
lic. Reſpecting the queſtion before the Houſe, 
he had conſulted the Journals, and he was not 
able to find that in any inftance the Houſe had 
ordered the preliminary articles of a treaty to be 


printed; aud as the Houſe, on former occaſions, 
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Kad refrained from the practice, he thought it 
would be proper to adopt the ſame conduct on the 
reſent occaſion. , 
Mr. Fox declared, that although he differed 
moſt'efſentially in politics from an honourable 
member near r he could 
not refrain from cenſuring the right honourable 
member who ſpoke laſt, for preſuming to be of- 
fended with that honourable gentleman for ex- 
prefling his indignation againſt an article in the 
treaty of peace. Liberty of ſpeech, he ſaid, was 
the privilege of that Houſe; and if he was to be 
called to account for exerciſing this right, he 
might as well not poſſeſs it. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer interrupted 
Mr. Fox; and ſaid he was not offended at what 
the honourable member had ſaid againft the peace; 
He was only hurt at the ſuggeſtion, that miniſters 
were unwilling to publiſn the articles becauſe 
there was ſomething in them which they wiſhed 
to conceal from the public. ma 
Mr. Fox, in reply, obſerved, that many things 
were unuſual in former periods, which were now 
come greatly into uſe; ſuch as printing the eſti- 
mates of the army extraordinaries, which' had 
never been done till within the laſt four years: 
why ſhould not treaties of peace be alſo printed? 
Every gentleman in the | Houſe knew that the 
articles which had juſt been read, would, even 
without the authority of the Houſe, find their 
way into the newſpapers, or ſome pamphlet; 
and there would be this difference between ſuch 
a publication, and that which ſhould be made 
by order of the Houſe, that the former would 
contain many inaccuracies, the latter none. 


Would gentlemen rather have a mutilated, than 


a perfect publication of ſo important a matter? 
He muſt, however, differ from the honourable 
member (Governor Johnſtone) who had aſſerted 
that he had a right to tend for a copy of the articles, 
and afterwards cauſe it to be printed; tor al- 
though no one could diſpute the right of a mem- 
ber to ſend for the copy of any paper that had 
teen laid before the Houſe, it would be a high 
breach of privilege to cauſe it to be printed without 
the leave of the Houſe. The right honourable 
member who ſpoke laſt, he ſaid, had contracted a 
Habit of appealing to the characters of his col- 
leagues in office, in order to impreſs the Houſe 
with a favourable opinion of their conduct on the 
preſent occation: ſuch an appeal, he believed, 
would be of little ſervice to the right honourable 
2 fer it was well known that revo of his 

geſty's miniſters, of high rank and character, 
diſapproved of the peace; he therefore aſſerted, 
that the preſent articles came to the Houſe un- 
der no very favourable, on the contrary, under 
very ſuſpicious appearances. 

Mr. Secretary "Townſhend wiſhed that Lord 
Newhaven would withdraw his motion; though 
Le certainly did not mean to divide the Houſe 
with him, becauſe he hoped, he ſaid, for una- 
nimity, as tar as was poſſible, in every queſtion 
that related to the peace. | 

Lord Newhaven ſaid that Ee did not make 
the motion, till he had maturely weighed it in 
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his on mind; therefore he would not haftily 
withdraw it. | 

Mr. Alderman Wilkes decided the matter, by 
informing the Houſe that.the lords had already 
ordered the articles of peace to be printed. The 
miniſters then gave up the point, and the queſ- 
fibn was cartied without a diviſion, 

JANUARY 28, 

' Agreed to the report of the reſolutions of yeſ- 
terday on ways and means, relating to the ex- 
piring laws... Ordered in a bill accordingly. . 

Agreed to the report of the amendments 
made to the bill for retaining of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, and Peter Perring, Eſq. Ordered to 
be engroſſed. | 

The order of the day for hearing counſcl and 
examining witneſſes in behalf of the bill for in- 
flicting pains and penalties on Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold, having been read— | 

Sir Thomas begged to contradict a report 
that had been circulated, tending to charge him 
with' having omitted to put Lady Rumbold's 
jewels in the ſchedule of his property which he 
had delivered to both Houſes of Parliament. He 
ſaid he could with truth aſſure the Houſe, that 
fince his marriage, they had not been augmented 
to the value of 1cool.'s worth; therefore could 
not ſuppoſe that it was expected of him to in- 
clude them in the ſchedule as a part of bis pro- 
perty. 

Mr. David Hartley requeſted he might be 
permitted to ſay a few words before the counſel 
were called in; it was not, however, to the 
buſineſs of Sir Thomas Rumbold that he called 
the attention of the Houſe, but to the prelimi. 
nary articles. He obſerved, that according to 
the treaty with France and Spain, hoſtilities 
ſhould ceaſe in the narrow ſeas within twenty 
days after the ratification of the preliminary ar- 
ticles; but with' America they were not to ceaſe 
ti!l after the concluſion of the definitive treaty. 
Thus it would ſo happen, that within a few days 
a French, a Spaniſh, and even a Dutch ſhip, 
might freely navigate the narrow ſeas without 
any danger of being captured; whilft an Ameri- 
can ſhip muſt, by law, be liable to be taken 
all trade was at this moment prohibited between 
England and America, and at the very time 
when we were ſaid to have made peace with 
her, American property found upon the ſea, was 
liable to be taken and condemned in our courts 
of admiralty. This was a ftate in which no 
man who wiſped well to the intercourſe between 
the two countries, would like to ſee affairs con- 
tinue; in order, therefore, to remove the diffi- 
culties and legal impediments which obſtructed 
that ſo much defired intercourſe, he rofe to give 
notice that on the mvrrew he would move © for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the laws pro- 
hivitory of all trade with the colonies of Maſſa. 
chuſets Bay, &c. paſſed in the year 1777. 

Mr. Burke thought that this expedient would 
be inſufficient to the purpoſe, for that our 
whole trade-laws wanted a compleat reviſion. 
He was aſtoniſhed, he ſaid, that when the Secre- 
tary of State laid the preliminary articles on the 
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table, he had not ſubmitted to the Houſe a 
well-digeſted plan of commercial juriſprudence, 
fuitable to the preſent Rate of atfalrs in and out 
of Europe; particularly as they had had the 
whole ſummer before them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
miniſters had not been idle during the ſix months 
that intervened between the time of their ap- 
pointments, and the preſent period; they had pro- 
cured that peace which lay on the table; the ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf had left them a pretty 
good legacy, by his bill for regulating the expen- 
diture of his Majeſty”; civil lift : the great ob- 
jects that had been mentioned in the king's 
ſpeech had taken up no inconfiderable ſhare of 
their time and attention; and he hoped that, 
ere long, ſome fruits of their labour would ap- 
pear before Parliament. He would aſk the ho- 
nourable member what kind of a commercial y ſ- 
tem he would have; ſuch an one, no doubt, as 
ſhould be found ſuitable in every reſpe& to the 
fituation of aftairs at the peace: thus the honour- 
able member would have a ſyſtem ſuited to the 
peace, before the peace was made, Now that 
peace was, he hoped, reſtored, miniſters would, no 
doubt, come to Parliament as ſoon as poſſible, 
with a well-digeſted ſyſtem; and though ſuch a 
one was not at this moment ready, ſtill he 
could aſſure the Houſe that his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants had it in contemplation. 

Mr. Burke, in anſwer, ſaid, that to make a 
charge, and to give judgment, were two very 
different things: when he ſaid that miniſters were 
culpable for not having a code ready to lay be fore 
the Houſe, the right honourable member ought 
not to have called this a condemnation of mi- 
niſters unheard; in fact, this was a charge, and 
not a condemnation. He aſſerted, that if the 
preſent commercial ſyſtem was not ſpeedily al- 
tered, there would be a foundation for the moſt 
infamous commercial jobs, by the opportunity 
there would be of allowing a trade between Ca- 
nada or Neva Scoiia, and the United Colonies, 
whilft the inhabitants of Great Britain were 
prevented by law from trading to the ports of 
the United States. 

Mr. Eden wiſhed that miniſters might not be 
precipitate on this head; the late revolution in 
the Britiſh empire, unprecedented in the annals 
of any nation that ever exiſted, had created a 
neceſſity for a regulation of a commercial ſyſ- 
tem, in our naturz»lization laws, the laws of in- 
heritance, &c. It would, therefore, require 
much time and deliberation to digeſt ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem as would anſwer every defirable purpoſe; 
and unleſs they were willing to ſeparate that 
country for ever from Great- Britain, Ireland 
muſt go hand.in hand with England in all the 
commercial regulations to be made with Ame- 
rica. 

Mr Secretary Townſhend, in order to eaſe 
the mind of Mr. Hartley on the ſabject of the 
hoſtilities that he imagined muſt continue with 
America after they ſhould have ceaſed with 
France, Spain, and Holland, informed the 
Houſe that a cellation of hoſtilities between 
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England and America had aQually taken 
place, | 

The Speaker informed the Houſe, that a letter 
ſigned with his name had been printed in the newſ- 
payers, purporting that he had deſired the prelimi- 
nary articles of peace might not be publiſh- 
ed in ſuch papers till they had been regularly 
printed, ayreezble to the vote of the Houſe; 
and that he ſhould fend a copy in proper time. 
As It was a forgery, he thought it a breach of 
the privileges of the Houſe z whereupon Mr. 
Secretary Townſhend moved © that the forged 
letter be referred to a committee of privileges.“ 
Put as ſeveral members thought it a trifling af- 
fair, and that no doubt the author had taken 
care to prevent it's being traced, Mr. Secretary 
Townſhend at length agreed to withdraw his 
n.otion. 

Counſel were then called to the bar, on the 
bill of pains and penaltics againſt Sir Thomas 
Rumbold. 

JANUARY 29. : 

Mr. Viner, having mentioned the reſiſtance 
of the 77th regiment, at Portſmouth, in conſe- 
quence of their orders to embark for the Eaſt- 
Indies, called upon miniſters to declare what 
they knew of the matter. 

Mr, Secretary Townſhend ſaid, he had heard 
of the unfortunate affair; and was fearful that the 
d2lifting officers were too often blameable, in 
offering men terms which they were not autho- 
rized to give. Had this not been the. caſe in 
the preſent inflance, the regiment was certainly 
a very proper one to be ſent to the Eaſt-Indies; 
but as their atteſtations proved that they were 
only inliſted for three years, or during the war, 
he did not think they were compellable to ſerve 
on any other conditions. 

Mr. Burke reprobated this mode of raifing 
men; and thought the 77th regiment perfectiy 
right in refuling to embark. 

Lord Maitland wiſhed to be at a certainty on 
what conditions the men were raiſed; and 
therefore moved © that the letter of ſervice for 
raifing the 77th regiment, be laid on the table,” 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend, Mr. Dempſter, 
and Lord North, were for deferring it till the 
arrival of General Murray from Portſmouth, 
who commands the regiment. The latter de- 
tended the meaſure of raiſing men in the man- 
ner of the 77th, 

Sir R. Hotham hoped, he ſaid, that ſome- 
thing might be ſpeedily done, as keeping the 
Indiamen waiting would be a great expence to 
the proprietors. 

After ſome farther converſation, the letter of 
ſervice was produced, and ordered to lie on 
the table till the arrival of General Murray, 
Mr. Secretary Townſhend promiſing that the 
men ſhould not be ſent abroad until a proper 
enquiry had been made into the bufineſs. 

Mr. David Hartley pointed out the neceſſity 
there was for a thorough reviſion of the laws 
reſpecting America; and that, until the prohi- 
bitory act was repealed, it would be impoſſible for 
this country to trade with ſafety to America. 
b He 
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He was aſtoniſhed that he had not ſeen in laſt 
Tueſday's Gazette, his Majeſty's proclamation, 
geclaring that the prohibitory laws were null 
and void: his Majeſty might have done it, he 
ſaid, by virtue of a power inveſted in him laſt 
year; but as he had not ſeen that, nor did he 
expect miniſters would cauſe it to be done, he 
Hould move, that leave be given to bring in a 
bill to repeal the prohibitory laws of 1776. 

Colonel Hartiey ſeconded the motion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declaring 
that they would be repealed by his Majeſty's 
royal patent, the motion was withdrawn, 

John Anftruther, Eſq. took the oaths and his 
feat for Cruill. 

JANUARY 31. 

Ordered that the thanks ot the Houſe be given 
to the chaplain for his ſermon preached before 
them yeſterday. 

Read a third time, and paſſed, the bill for re- 
Araining Sir Thomas Rumbold. 

Read a ſecond time, the bill relative to the ex- 
piring laws. 

ohn Fenton Cawthorne, Eſq. took the oaths 
his ſeat for Lincoln. 

Mr. Alderman Townſhend preſented a peti- 
Hon from the inhabitants of Tiverton, com- 
plaining that the right of voting was reſtricted 
to a very (mall body, though the borough con- 
tained - thouſands of relpectable houſholders, 
-—_ freeholders. Ordered to lie on the ta- 

Mr. Dempſter preſented a petition from Tho- 
mas Lewin, Eſq. praying to be diſcharged from 
the confinement he had ſuffered under the 
geputy ſerjeant at arms ever fince Jan. 21, and 
Aating the reaſons for which he had abſconded 
from the order of the Houſe. He then moved, 
© that Mr. Lewin be called to the bar, repri- 
manded, and diſcharged ,* which was agreed to. 

Lord Maitland ſaid, that in conſequence 
of what had paſſed on Wedneſday reipeQing 
the riot at Portſmouth, he had taken pains to 
be informed on that ſubjeft; and was confident 
that ai the men were railed on one footing, 
viz. to ſerve for three years: he therefore moved, 
© for an order from the war- office of December 
26, ſigned © Barrington,” which had appeared 
ig the Gazette,” 

General Conway expreſſed his concern that a 
- queſtion of ſo delicate a nature had been fo pub- 
licly diſcuſſed; for it might be dangerous that 
the enemies of this country ſhould know that 
perhaps two-thirds of our army were at this 
time in a tate in which they might lay down 
their arms, and juſtly call for their diſcharge. 
As to the mutiny at Portſmouth, he was well 
informed it had not ariſen from any diſlike to 
the ſervice in India, but from an erroneous no- 
tion that the regiment was ſold to the Eaſt-India 
Company, and that the officers, to whom the 
men were attached, were not to accompany 
them: therefore, although all of them were en- 
titled to their diſcharge, till they were by no 
means pardonable in committing the dreadful 
exceſſes of which they had been guilty. There 
never was an intention in government to force 
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the 77th, or any other regiment, to a breach of 
their engagement; but as he conceived that they 
were to ſerve during the war, and war raged 
at the time that he had adviſed his Majeſty to 
ſend this regiment to India, theſe orders were in 
force when peace came ſuddenly on, and of 
courſe terminated the engagement of che ſol⸗ 
diers. He ſaid he ſhould not oppoſe the mo- 
tion; but withed the noble lord would with- 
draw it. 

General Smith ſaid, that an univerſal apprehen- 
fion ſeemed to prevail in the army, that at the 
concluſion of the war, ſuch of his Majeſty's regi- 
ments as might be in India, would of courſe be 
fold to the Cumpany : but this was a miſtake z 
for every man of them would have his option, at 
the end of the war in India, either to return, or 
to engage in the Company's ſervice; and if the 
option ſhould be to return to Europe, a paſſage 
home, and all neceſſaries during the veyage, 
muſt be provided for every ſoldier belonging to 
the crown. He farther ſtated, that Sir Eyre 
Coote had written home to requeſt that no more 
Highlanders might be ſent to India; not from 
any diliike to them, but becauſe they were not. 
able to bear heat ſo well as thoſe who were na- 
tives of a more ſouthern climate: a proof of 
this had occurred on the firſt day that Lord 
M*Lcod's regiment took the held in India; 120 
ot the men dropping down in the ranks, OVET- 
come by the heat of the ſun. 

General Conway faid that the 77th ſhould not 
be ſent to India, nor any other Highland regi- 
ment. 

The motion, however, paſſed without a divi- 
ſion; as allo two more made by Lord Maitland 
tor other papers from the war- office, relating ta 
the ſame ſubject. 

Mr. Eden reminded the Houſe of his having 
formerly aſſerted that there was no power in the 
crown to renounce the ſovereignty over Ameri- 
ca; ſcme gentlemen were of opinion that ſuch 
poorer was given by a late act of parliament; 

had caretully peruſed that act, and was not 
able to diſcover this power. The queſtion, how- 
ever, was now of a very different and alarming na- 
ture; by the articles of peace it would appear that 
the miniſters had given away a fourteenth colony, 
which undoubtedly was not in the view of the act 
of parliament, ating the thirteen colonies z 
and they had given away alſo an immenſe tract 
of moſt valuable lands, amounting to near 
18,000 ſquare miles, between the lakes of the 
river Ohio, including fix Indian nations, our 
ancient and preſent allies, and ſeveral important 
fortreſſes z which ceſſion was made in direct 
contradiction to the proviſions of an exiſting ſta- 
tute, entitled the Quebec Act. 

Counſel were then called to the bar upon the 
bill for inflicting pains and penalties on Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold. | 

FEBRUABY 3. | | 

Went through in committee the bill relating 
to the expiring laws, and ordered the report for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Burke gave notice of his intention ta 
move, on a future day, for leave to bring in - 
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bill to explain and amend the act of the laſt 
fetlions for the regulation of his Majeſty's 
houſho!d, and tho reform of. the future expendi- 
ture of the civil liſt, He ſaid that the interven- 
tion of peculiar circumſtances, particularly the 
death of the late Marquis of Rockingham, had 
laſt ſeſſions put it out of his power to compleat 
his plan in the manner that he had originally in- 
tended, 

Sir Edward Aftley brought up a petition from 
Yarmouth, complaining of an imperfect repre- 
ſentation of that town, Ordered to lic on the 
table. 

Mr, Minchin moved © for an account of the 
number of ſhips from Great Britain and the 
iflands of Jerſey and Guernſey, employed in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, from the year 1763, to 
1777, both incluſive; for an account of the 
quantity of furs imported from Canada and 
Nova Scotia, during the ſame period; for the 
quantity of gum Senegal imported in the ſame 
ſpace of time;* and laſtly, © for an account of 
the number of flaves ſhipped from any of his 
Majeſty's dominions in Africa, from 1763, to 
2777+ 

Mr. Eden approved the motions, and end2a+ 
voured to convince miniſtry that America muſt 


repeal her laws againſt the importation of Bri- 


tith commodities, before the repeal of the Britiſh 
prohibitory act could be of any effect. 

Mr. Minchin's motions were carried without 
oppoſition. 

Lord Newhaven requeſted the Secretary of 
State to inform the Houſe when he intended to 
bring forward the conſideration of the atticles of 
— and whether they were to be ratificd 

efore the Parliament ſhould pronounce upon 
them. | 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend ſaid he believed 
he ſhould produce the articles about the middle 
of next week; by which time he expected the 
ratifications would be exchanged. They had al- 
ready been ratified by government. 

Lord Newhaven ec«prefled his aſtoniſhment at 
the conduct of miniſters in adviſing his Majeſty 


| to ratify the articles before they had been taken 


into conſideration by the Houſe; for if it was the 
prerogative of the crown to make peace, the 
kingdom muſt abide by the ratification; it 
would be a farce, therefore, to aſk the opinion of 
Parliament on the ſubject of peace, and which 
it was not in their power to break through. 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend ſaid that he acted 
in compliance with the cuſtom of Parliament 
and he believed no treaty of peace had been ever 
taken into confideration by the Houſe till it had 
been ratifi-d. 

Sir William Dolben juſtified the ſecretary in 
having ratified the articles without the conſent 
of parliament; but he doubted whether the 
treaty with America could be concluded in the 
ſame manner; he was even of opinion that 
where the abdication of the dominion of Ameri- 
ca was to be ratified, the king could not do it 
without the conſent of parliament. . 

Sir George Yonge (Secretary at War) gave 
notice, that on Wedneſday next he ſhould move 
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in the Committee of Supply, for ſome part of 
the eſtimates of the army extraordinaries. 
FEBRUARY 4+ 

Agreed to the report of the amendments made 
to the bill reſpecting the expiring laws, and or- 
dered it to be engroſſed. 

Lord Surrey moved, © that Samuel Petrie, Eſqs 
be permitted to withdraw his petition complain- 
ing of an undue election for Cricklade.“ Order. 
ed that the motion be conſidered on Monday 
next. 

Governor Johnſtone thought it neoeſſary that 
the boundary of thoſe places which admini- 
ſtration had given up by the preſent prelimi- - 
naries, ſhould be properly aſcertained ; he there- 
tore moved © that a copy of his commiſſion, 
when appointed governor of Weſt Florida, be 
laid on the table,“ as it would point out the ex- 
tent and benefit of that province. The motion 
was agreed to. 

Counſel were heard on the bill relative to Sir 
Thomas Rumbold. 

FEBRUARY 5. 

Read a petition from Wincheſter, for a more 
equal repreſentation. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Ordered a new writ for Pomfret, in the room 
of Lord Galway, who has accepted the Chilterm 
Hundreds. 

The Secretary at Warqmoved, © that a ſum not 
exceeding 296, 071. 198. 3d. be granted to his 
Maj ty for cetraying ſome of the extraordinary 
expences of the army, not provided for by par- 
liament. 

Mr. Burke ſaid the Houſe would wiſh to ſee 
the accounts of the war office; expecting to 
find tome difference betweea a dormant and an 
acuive war, 

The Secretary at War replied, that there would 
be a reduction of expence. 

Mr. George Onflow complained of the non- 
effectives both in the regulars and the militiag 
the ſubſiſtence drawn for whom remained in the 
hands of the agents. 

Sir P. J. Clerke ſaid that when the money in 
the hands of the militia agents ſhould be called 
in, it ought to be diſtributed amongſt the coun- 
ties which had ſuftered ſo much by raĩſing their 
complement. | 

This gave riſe to a ſhort converſation, in which 
it was agreed that nuuch was due to the publie 
on account of the pay that remained in the 
hands of the ſeveral agents for the militia regi- 
ments for non-effectives, and a declaration that 
it ſhould be ſpeedily appropriated to the publie 


' ſervice. 


The queſtion being put, the motion paſſed 
without oppoſition. 

The Secretary at War then moved for ana- 
ther ſum not exceeding 340,346l. 198. 6d. 
which motion alſo paſſed; and the Houſe ad- 
journed. 

FEBRUARY 7. 

Paſſed the bill relative to the expiring laws. 

Commodore Sir John Jarvis, Lord Charles 
Spencer, and Lord Gorge Sutton, took the oaths 
and ther ſeats. .» 

Ts 
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Mr. Burke moved“ for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the act paſſed laſt year, for regulating 
the ethee 07 paymaſter of his Majeſty's forces.“ 
Granted. 

Mr. Huſley requeſted the attention of the 
Houſe to a ſubject which, he ſaid, was of vaſt 
importance. By the 22d article of the prelimi- 
nary treaty with France, the preciſe time was 
ſpecified when hoſtilities were to ceaſe, from the 
Britiſh channel to the Eaſt Indies: this article, 
he preſumed, was intended to be built on the 
equality of ſituations between the contracting 
parties; but he obſerved that the riſk of France 
and England were widely difterent: France had 
nothing to loſe in the eaſt; we had near nine 
millions at {take, which tor five months to come 
would be liable to ſeizure, Left intelligence to 
our prejudice ſhould be ſent out to India, he 
adviied that paſſports be immediately procured 
for the Indiamen, now on the point of ſailing. 

Mr. Secretary 'Townſhend aſſured the Houſe 
that this circumſtance was then under the con- 
fideration of government. 

Mr, Haract intormed the Houſe that an 
American ſhip was at this time in the river, with 
the Thirteen Stripes flying on board. The ſhip 
had offered to enter at the cuſtom-houſe, but the 
othcers knew not how to act. He therefore wiſhed 
miniſters to take ſuch ſteps as would ſecure a 
free and lawful intercourſe between England and 
the United Colonies: but miniſters made no 
reply. 

Lord Maitland deſired miniſters to inform 
the Houſe whether the red rihband, and a pen- 
ſion of 1300l. a year, was the figna! mark of 
royal favour which they intended to adviſe his 
Majeſty. to beſtow on General Eliott? It it 
was, his lordſhip gave notice that on the next 
vacant day he ſhould move for ſuch a mark of 
royal gratitude as He himſeif conſidered due to 
that gallant commander. 

FEBRUARY 10. 

Mr. Yorke preſented a petition from the in- 

habitants of Cambridge, complaining of the 
preſent mode of election, and praying for a more 
equal repreientation. Ordered to lie on the 
table. | 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
© for leave to bring in a bill for re forming abules, 
and! introducing new regulations into the trea- 
ſury, admiralty, tax, and pay offices, and other 
public offices to be. mentioned in the bill.“ 
Carried unanimouſly. 
- He next moved for leave to bring in another 
bill, to reduce the fees of office, and allo to a- 
boliſh certain patent places under the board. of 
cuſtoms.” -- 

Mr. Dempſter obſerved that as Scotland was 
equally hampered with fees to cuſtom- houte 
officers with England, he recommended, Aim to 
include the former in his plan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer approved 
the idea; and the motion paſſed: as did another 
for-a liſt of 'officers under the cuſtoms, together 
with the fees paid to them in England. Onthe 
ſuggeſtion of Mr. Dempſter, inſtead of the word 
England, Great-Britain was inſerted. 
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Mr. Fox moved * for a liſt of the ſhips in 
commiſſion, with their names and rates, on the 
zoth of January lat; for a liſt of the names 
and rates of ſhips of the line in progreſs, to be 
in the water before the firſt day of May next; 
and „for an account of the number of ſeamen 
and marines borne and muſtered on the firſt 
day of January laſt,” Paſſed without oppoſition. 

Mr. Buller, with a view to know whether 
the navy was in an improving or declining ſtate 
when it devolved from a noble earl to his late 
ſucceſſor, moved * for an account of the ſhips of 
war in commiſſion, together with the number of 
ſeamen and marines borne and muſtered in the 
navy on the 31ſt of March laſt.” Agreed to. 

FEBRUARY II. 

Counſel were heard on the bill of pains and 
penalties againſt Sir Thomas Rumbold; and 
the evidence on the fide of the crown was cloſed. 

FEBRUARY 12. 

Read a ſecond time the bill to prevent all 
doubts concerning the excluſive rights of the 
Irith Parliament and the Britiſh leg! Gature, 

The Lord Mayor made a report from the 
Committee appointed to conſider of the high 
price of corn; and moved © for leave to bring 
in a bill for allowing the importation of rice. 
Granted, | 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend moved “ for leave 
to bring in two bills for the improvement of the 
police of 'the metropolis, and it's environs.” He 
propoſed that all perſons found carrying arms at 
night, without being able to give a good account 
of chemſelves, or who ſhould have in their poſ- 
ſeſſion implements for houſebreaking, &c. ſhould 
be treated as vagrants, and ſuffer fix months im- 
priſonment: alſo, © to repeal the act of 10 Geo. 
III. relative to receivers of ſtolen goods, know- 
ing them to be ſuch, which had come into the 
hands of the thief by burglary or highway rob- 
bery, and in theſe two caſcs only.“ Leave was 
given to bing in two bills to enaCt theſe propoſi- 
tions into laws, 

Lord Newhaven moved. © for copies of all in- 
ſtructions tent by his Majeſty's miniſters to Mr. 
Oſwald, relative to the American loyaliſts,” 

Mr. Rolle ſeconded the motion. 

Earl Nugent declared, that if the miniſters 
had not done every thing in their power to pro- 
vide for theſe unfortunate people, languag could 
not furniſh an epithet too ſevere ior them. It 
was poſſible, however, that government could 
not make better terms for them without con- 
tinuing the war; and it was; not improbable that 
there was a private article in favour of the loyal- 
iſts. On this ſuppoſition he oppoſed the motion. 

Sir Joſeph Mawbey ſaid, he did not think 
that this country owed any. thing to the refugees; 
who, by falſe intelligence, had been moſt inſtru- 
mental in producing and continuing the fatal 
American war. He therefore diſapproved. of 


any farther relief to them. 

Governor Johnflune was of opinion that t ths 
article relative to the loyaliſts bare hard gn, 
character and. konour of this country: be Haig 
there were caſes in which the falvation of a 
kingdom ought to be rilked 3 ; and ſuch be New; 

* 
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ed the caſe of the loyaliſts, who having, at the 


call of their ſovereign, taken up arms to ſupport 
his cauſe, were now precluded from juſtice, and 


abandoned to deſperation. 
ported the motion. 

Mr. Fox faid he did not imagine that any 
ſuch caſe as that mentioned by Governor John- 
ſtone could exiſt ; and if he was convinced that 
miniſters had done all in their power for the 
loyaliſts without continuing the war, he would 
not condemn them. But ftill he wiſhed to 
know whether they really had done every thing 
in their power: for though he diſapproved the 
N of the loyaliſts, he admitted that the 

onour of this country was intereſted in their 
cauſe. He therefore wiſhed to ſee the inſtruc- 
tions moved for. 

Mr. Eden and Mr. Secretary Townſhend op- 
poſed the motion; after Which the Houſe di- 
vided, when the queſtion was rejected by a ma- 
Jority of 41. 


He therefore ſup- 


FEBRUARY 13. 
* The Lord Mayor preſented the rice importa- 
tion, bill which was read a firſt time, 

Counſel were heard on the bill for reſtraining 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, and the evidence ſummed 


UP. 
* FEBRUARY 14. 

Read a ſecond time, the rice importation bill. 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend informed the Houſe 
that the ratification of the preliminary treaty 
with Spain had arrived yeſterday; and that au- 
thentic information had been received, that the 
States-General had acceded to the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities. He therefore moved, © that the Houſe 
ſhould, on Monday next, take into conſideration 
the preliminary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and the moſt Chriſtian and Catholic 
Kings, and alſo the treaty with America.“ The 
motion paſſed without debate. 

Mr. Eden then moved for copies of the 
commiſſions and powers under which the com- 
miſſioners of Great-Britain, America, and the 
other ſtates, had ſigned the preliminary articles 
of pcace. eee 

Lord Newhaven ſeconded the motion. 

The queſtion was carried, with the addition of 
an order that the papers ſhould be laid on the 
table on Monday. 

Mr. Sheridan moved; that ſuch parts of the 
treaty at preſent pending between Great-Britain 
and Holland, as relate to cefſions to be made 
by the former to the latter, be laid before the 
Houſe,” | 
Mr. Fox ſeconded the motion; but, on being 
informed that the papers would contain commu- 
nication improper to be divulged at preſent, ad- 
viſed Mr. Sheridan to withdraw his motion. 
The queſtion was accordingly withdrawn, 
Lord Maitland moved, t that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his Majeſtygthat he will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to copfer. ſome ſignal mark of 
bis royal favour on General Sir George Auguſtus 
Bliott, KB: Governor of Gibraltar, tor his noble 
and gallant defence bf that moſt valuable fortreſs, 

Lord Parker ſeconded the motion. 


Vee. 11. 
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Lord Beauchamp oppoſed it, and called for 
the order of the day. | 
Sir Charles Cocks ſeconded Lord Beauchamp. 
Mr. Secretary Townſhend ſupported the latter 


motion; and ſaid, that the penſion produced to 


General Eliott x 5ool. a year, nett money; and 
what made it a greater reward was, it was to laſt 
during the lives of the general and his ſon. 

The Commander in Chief thought the ho- 
nour and penſion conferred on the General were 
not inadequate fo his deſerts : he therefore dif. 
approved the preſent interference of the Houle. 

Governor Johnſtone did not think that enough 
had been done for General Eliott. 

Mr. George Onflow ſpoke in high terms & 
General Eliottz but ſaid he ſhould voté for the 
order of the day, becauſe he would not edunte- 
nance what he called an invaſion of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, 3 

Mr. Dempfter and General Roſs wartnly ſup- 
ported Lord Maitland's motion; after which 
the Houſe divided, when it was negatived by a 
majority of 74. 

FEBRUARY 17. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt moved, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, thanking 
him for having laid before them the articles of 
peace between his Britannic Majeſty and the 
moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Kings, and the 
United States of America, in order that they 
might conſider of them, and report their opinion 
accordingly; and informing his Majeſty that 
they had done ſo, and do approve them; thatk- 
ing his Majeſty likewiſe for the great cate he 
had taken in procuring to his ſabjeCts the bleſ- 
ſing of peace, and that they rejoiced at the ap- 
pearance of a' happy reconciliation between 
Great-Britain and America. ” 

Mr. Wilberforce ſconded the motion. 

Lord John Cavendiſh ſaid he was of opinion 
that better terms of peace might have Leen 
made for this country, and thought that the 
Houſe could not form an opinion of the articles 
of peace till the Dutch treaty ſhou!d be laid be- 
fore them. His Lordſhſp therefore moved an 
amendment, viz, © that àn bumble addreſs be 
preſented to his Majeſty for the attention he had 
thewn in laying before the Houſe the articles 
of peace between Great. Britain, France, Spain, 
and America; and that the Commons will con- 
ſider the ſame, and report their opinion thereon 
as ſoon as poſfible.“ 2 

The Hon. Mr. St. John ſeconded this amend- 
ment. 1 | i 
Lord North, in a long ſpeech, fraught with 
ſound argument, and equally partaking of wit 
and candour, proceeded ty an ample diſepſſi za 
of the tleaties of peace; ſhewh g. Why, though 
he neither wiſhed to move, nor to be acceſſary 
in voting, a cenſure of miniſters, he could by 29 
means approve the peace that had bzen made. 
His Lordſhip was particularly pathetic and elo 
quent when he pleaded thecduſe of the lovalitts; 
and concluded his ſpeech, with moving an a- 
mendment in their favour, to be added to the 
amendment propoſed « Lord John * 

rs 


- 


'- contrary, He diſa 


: 


opinions of his lordſhip, He was convinced it 
was the beſt peace that in our circumſtances 
could be obtained. p 
Lord Mulgrave thought that the intentions of 
the court of France were diſtant to a peace of 
long continuance z their conduct, he ſaid, from 
the beginning of the negociation, indicated the 
[ oved of relinquiſhing that 
part of the treaty of Utrecht, relative to Dun- 
irk ; it would undoubtedly be fortified, and in 
caſe of a future rupture, France would have it 
in her power, it being ſo near our own coaſt, to 
annoy us, and counteract our operations. Our 
Tight, he ſaid, to prevent it's fortification, was 
never conſidered as a point of honour, but as a 
condition in which this nation was highly in- 
tereſted. The ceſſion of the iflands of St. 
jerre and Miquelon, was well worth the atten- 
on of France; for by putting them in a forti- 
ed ſtate, they would in time of war prove of the 
utmoſt advantage to her. In ſhort, he was con- 
vinced, from every conſideration, that the peace 
on the part of that power was not permanently 
ſettled, and that it could only be looked upon as 
a ſuſpenſion. of. hoſtilities, He then adverted 
to the American loyaliſts; and ſaid, that New 
York, Long Iſland, and Charles Town, ought to 
bave been retained, till they were put in full 
poſſeſſion of their property, _ 

Mr. Burke, with his wonted powers of rail- 
tery attacked the addreſs as fingularly modeſt 
and unaſſuming in it's ſtile and compoſition. 
He afterwards went into a ſerious argument a- 
gainſt the articles of the peace, and cut at ſeveral 
of them with a weapon wielded by a powerful 


The Lory Advocate made an admirable ſpeech 
in favour of the addreſs: ſeverely retorting on 
members who has formerly deplored the wretch- 
cd ſtate of this country, and now thought the 
could have demanded better terms. 

| Governor Johnſtone demonſtrated that great 
errors had eſcaped miniſters in drawing the 
boundaries of the United States; and eſpecially 
in aſcertaining the limits of Eaſt Florida. 

Sir Henry Fletcher ſaid that the terms agreed 
on would be highly detrimental to the intereſts 


of the Eaſt - India Cong any in India. 
Mr. Secretary Townſhend, with great temper, 
met the arguments of thoſe who had taken ex- 


ceptions to the peace, He juſtified the pro- 
priety of the boundaries ſettled for Canada; 
and ſald that we fill 1 a great ſhare of 

e fur trade, and that of the beſt fort. No 

2, he declared, could regret more than him- 
ſelf the ſituation of the loyaliſts; but that it 
Was impoſſible. to procure better terms for them, 
without continuing the war ſolely on their ac- 
count. Congreſs were in honour bound to treat 


them generoully ; and he believed they would; 


but if he was diſappointed in his expectations, 
they mult be provided for at the expence of this 
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' Mr. Powis replied to Lord North, and with 
great- good-humour and fairneſs attacked the 


[Fzs, 


nation. The ceſſion to France in the Eaſt 
Indies had received the approbation of the Eaſt 
India company; and was no more than a reſto- 
ration of what they had formerly enjoyed. 
Upon the whole, he thought it the beſt peace 
that could poſſibly be obtained, every circum- 
ſtance conſidered, | 

Mr. Sheridan ſhewed the neceſſity of having 
the negociation with the Dutch laid before the 
Houſe, as neceſſary to a deciſion on the articles 
reſpecting the Eaſt-Indies, He alſo very in- 
geniouſly defended Lord North for having on 
that day joined the cauſe of Mr. Fox, on grounds 
of fair reaſoning and conſiſtency. | 

Sir William Dolben again addreſſed himſelf 
to the lawyers, for ſome ſatisfaction reſpecting 
his doubts on his Majeſty's legal right to declare 
America independent. 

Mr. Mansfeld, in reply, ſaid that the A 
was veſted with ſuch powers by an act of the la 
Parliament. 8 
Mr. Fox, with his uſual powers of reaſonings 
attacked the peace in all it's parts, and decla 
that he never would have ſet his hand to it. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt went through a long, a 
clear, and a comprehenſive detail, of all the ar- 
guments that had originally been advanced a- 

inſt the peace; anſwering them one by one, 

ting the true nature of the caſe fully and fair- 
ly, and reaſoning on it with infinite firength of 
argument. He alſo threw out ſome ſarcaſms 
on Lord North for his having joined Mr. Fox, 
and urged the oppoſite lines of conduct purſued 
by thoſe two gentlemen in that Houſe for ſome 
years paſt, with ſtrong and pointed ſatire, | 

Mr. Lee termed the peace diſgraceful, wicked, 
and t reacherous; i idequate to it's object, and 
ſuch as no man could vote to be honourable, 
praiſe-worthy, and proper, without delivering 
over his character to eternal damnation. | 

Lord Frederick Campbell took fire at this ex- 
preſſion, and declared that though he ſhould vote 
for the addreſs, he meant to vote honourably 
and fairly; and he would not bear to have his 
character ſo vilified, | 

The Attorney General alſo roſe extremely 
warm, and ſaid that he did not underſtand ſuch 
toaggering language. 

4 The acbates laſted till balf paſt ſeven in the 
morning of the 18th inſtant, when the queſtion 
being called for, the Speaker informed the 
Houſe, that an addreſs had been moved, ſince 
which an amendment had been propoſed ;; there- 
fore the queſtion was, whether the amendment 
ſtand part of the queſtion? On which the 


Ayes — - - 224 
Noess 3208 


The amendment moved by Lord Mosch was 
afterwards carried. 3 ' 

Majority agaipſt-the Miniſter - 26 
 Upwards of faxty gentlemen paired off; it was 
therefore the fulleſt Houſe ever known. 
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POLITICAL RETRO SPECT. 


FEBRUARY 1783. 


H E preſent moſt important pacification is 
certainly the leading feature in the poli- 
tical aſpect of the month. 

More national anxiety, and individual ſolici- 
tude, were never exhibited by this country at the 
concluſion of hoſtilities, in any former period; 
and, perhaps, there never exiſted an zra ſo im- 

nt to the intereſts of the kingdom. By the 
treaty of peace (though we ſhould allow it 

to be the beſt that could - poſſibly have been ob- 
tained in the deplorable ſituation to which this 
cous try was reduced) we ſtill ſee the empire diſ- 
membered of a prodigious tract of dominion, 
end for ever deprived of thoſe immenſe reſources 
of wealth and ftrength, which have long been 
conſidered as natural appendages to Great Bri- 
tain, In every quarter of the globe, a d.ſgrace- 
ful and injurious diminution of territory has 
been ſuſtained ; and it is with the deepeſt regret 
we obſerve, that the repeated demonſtrations of 
the beſt informed amongſt our ſenators, in both 


houſes, too clearly evince that none of the places 


or privileges we have obtained in return, are hy 
any means equivalent to thoſe we have been 
obliged to concedes In ſhort, that the ſo much 
talked of W conſiſts only in the word. 


But pernicious and humiliating as the peace 


in general has been eſteemed by a majority of the 
Houſe of Commons, the defeat of the miniſtry 
who formed the pacification would probably not 
have taken place, but for that fatal article which 
conſigns the unhappy loyaliſts to the bare re- 
commendation of Congreſs. The pathetic and 
animated ſpeeches delivered in both Houſes on 
the behalf of thefe unfortunate adherents to the 
cauſe of their ſovereign, do honour to the hu- 
manity of Britons; and we are not without hope 
that the American leaders (their acknowledged 
independence having difarmed the plea of ne- 
eeffary ſeverity) poſſeſs a ſufficient portion of 
the ancient Britiſh humanity, as well as policy, 
to prevent them from perſecuting, becauſe in 
their power, thoſe who are ſo well entitled to 
their pity, and in many inſtances to their reſpect. 
The new adminiſtration which muſt of courſe 
be formed in conſequence of the diſapprobation 
of the Houſe, will be the fourth that has exiſted 
within the ſhort fpace of twelve months, A 
coalition of parties, hitherto the moſt Wap. in 
political ſentiments, having avowedly taken place 
at the debate which mary be ſaid to have con- 
cluded the reign of the preſent expiring miniſtry, 


it is conjectured that their ſucceſſors will be of 
a very heterogeneous compoſition. In the mean 
time, the Preliminary Treaty with the Dutch 
has not yet been ſubmitted to the public; and 
thoſe who framed the peace not having yet re- 
figned, Great Britain 1s, as it were, without 
miniſters. = | 
The horrors of war, though apparently con- 
cluded with ns, ſeem likely to break out in other 
quarters, There is great reaſon to believe that 
a combination has been formed, by the powers 
of Germany and Ruſſia, to diſpoſſeſs the Tur 
of their territories in Europe. Very fignificant 
diſpatches have certainly been * by the 
Sultan from the miniſters of thoſe potentates; 
in conſequence of which, the Hoſpodar of Mol- 
davia and Valachia has been declared inde- 
pendent, and from this time no longer tributary 
to the Grand Signior, nor in future to receive 
from him the inveſtiture of it's effects. This 
practice, of two powerful nations combining to 
diſtreſs a third, is certainly.a more. politic and 
advantageous mode of making war, than that of 
directing their force againſt each other; but it 
wants, at leaſt in our eye, the ſanctions of juſtice 
and humanity. 8 
Some very uncouxteous proceedings have again 
paſſed between the King of Pruſſia, and the 
States of Holland. The latter having complained 
to his Majeſty, that the Regency of Cleves re- 
fuſed to ſurrender certain Dutch rioters who had 
taken refuge under it's juriſdiction, received an 
anſwer confirming the refuſal of the Regency, 
reprobating the States, in terms of authority, far 
their internal diflentions, and preſcribing ſalutary 
regulations with regard to their future conduct. 
Whateyer commotions may agitate foreign 
councils, and foreign dominions, it js hoped that 


Great Britain will, wiſely return them the com- 


pliment, of preſerving a ſtrict neutrality 3 and 
confine the whole of her attention to, promote 
domeſtic harmony, In this view, we truſt that 
the animoſiries lately ſubſiſting between England 
and the ſiſter-kingdom, ate finally ſuppreffed ; 
and that the gracious condeſcenſion of his Ma- 
jeſty, in permitting his fourth ſon, Prince Eg» 
ward, to preſide over the illuſtrious Order of St. 
Patrick, now about to be inſtituted in Ireland, 
will at once demonſtrate his paternal affection, 
and prove an unceafing bond of union between 
the two countries. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Vienna, 4. 11. 
EKT T ERS from Conſtantinople adviſe, 
that the greateſt warllke preparations were 
making; that orders had been given for a general 
levy throughout the Ottoman empire; that the 


Turkiſh cavalry were held in readineſs to take 
the field on the firſt notice; and that nothing jeſs 
ſeemed to be in agitation than dethroning the 
Sultan, -if he did not immediately declare war 
agoinſt his enemies. 

U2z Theſe 


U 


Theſe letters add, that they are ſtill con- 


tinually alarmed with fires; that one, which _ 
broke out the 6th ult..deſtroyed eight or ten 


palaces; and that the Grand Vizir, in the firſt 
week of his adminiſtration, had cauſed to be 
ſtrangled every night no leſs than ten or a 
dozen perſons, ſulpected. ot having concealed 
matches and combuſtibles in different quarters 
en n ans , 

Conſtantinople, Jan. 2. His Highneſs has 
juſt ordered the late Hoſpodar of Valachia to 
be ftrangled. This Hoſpodar is the ſame whoſe 
two ſons fled into Auftria ſome time ago, but 
unhappily returningy', through the, perſuaſions 
of their father, are at, preſent: ſhut up in the 
Seren Towers. 1 . | 
_  Peterſturg, Jan. 15. One of the, ſecretaries 
to the Imperia miniſtex, who ſome time ago 
ſet out expreſs for Vienna, returned on the 11th 
of December, to the Ruſſian court; ſince which 
the above miniſter has held daily conferences 
wich Prince Potomkin; and from the various 
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Admiralty Office, Fanuary 23, 1783. 
Extraꝶ of a letter from Lieutenant Pelle, com- 
manding his Mejcſiy"s cutter the Reſolution, to 
Mp. Stephens, dated in Grimſby Roads, Fan. 
255 4783. / FIT | 
| N the Sake of the 2oth inſtant, we fell in 
with a privateer, Flamborough Head then 
bearing S. S. W. diſtance about 6 leagues ; gave 
chace, and after 14 hours, came up with her 
«and began to engage, which continued about 
one hour and a quarter, when ſhe truck. Proved 
to be the Fluſhinger, from Fluſhing, . pierced for 
14 guns, mounting 12 four-pounders, and hav- 
'Ing on board 68 men. She had been cruizing in 
the channel, and had been chaſed by the faſteſt 
failing frigates in the navy, viz. the Artois and 
Ambuſcade, &c.' Prat kerg 
N. B. The Fluſhinger had her firſt captain 
and firſt lieutenant killed; her captain of ma- 
rines and 6 ſeamen wounded. 
The Reſolution, one ſeaman wounded. 


5 Admiralty Office, January 28, 1783. 
Extract of a letter from Vice Admiral Drake, 
Commander in Chief of bis Majeſty's ſhips and 
| weſſels in the Downs, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
en board the Rippen, January 24. 
Tur Brazen and Buſy cutters arrived this 
morning, and brought in with them a privateer 
brig belonging to Dunkirk, named Le Car- 
touche, Jacque Rivou, commander, mounting 
$ four-pounders and 6 ſwivels, with 45 men. 
She had been three days from Dunkirk, and, 
when the cutters fell in with her, had juſt taken 
ſhip from New Vork, laſt from Portſmouth. 
Lieutenant Edmonſtone, upon finding the maſ- 
ter of the ſhip on board the privateer, ordered 
the Buſy cutter to purſue her; unfortunately, 
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military and naval preparations now carrying on, 
it is preſumed, that ſome very important mat- 
ters are on the carpet between the two Imperial 
courts, 

Franckfoxt, Feb. 1. A courier who ſet out 
from Conſtantinople the 5th inſt. has brought 
to Vienna the important news, that the Sultan, 
in order to prevent the ſtorm; which threatened 
him, has thought proper to comply with the 
demands of the Emperor and Ruflia, in per- 
forming all the conditions of the treaty of 
Kainardgi. It remains to be ſeen whether theſe 
powerful neighbours of the Grand Signor will 
not find other pretcxts for war, which indeed are 
ſeldom wanting it they think it will promote 
their intereſts. 


N Hague, Feb. 5. The States of Holland and 


Weſt-Frieſland reſumed, their deliberations to 
day. We arte aſſured their High Mightineſies 


will this weck nominate a reſident to North 
America. 


a i 


* 4 


ſhe could not come up with her before ſhe get 
into Calais harbour, * 1 | | 


2 Aamiralty Office, Februaty 1, 1783. 
Admiral Pigot,, commander. in chief of his 
Majeſty's ſhips at, Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Iſlands, by his letter to Mr. Stephens, dated 
at Barbadoes on the gth of December, gives an 
ACCOUNt—— | 

That he arrived at that. iſland on the 21ſt of 
November, wich the ſquadron under his com- 
mand from New Vork; and that Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Hughes joined him on the 8th 
of December, with the ſhips under his orders, 
accompanied by the Solitaire, a French ſhip of 
war of 64 guns, and a ſmall frigate of 24, cap- 
tured on the 6th, 40 leagues to windward of 
Barbadoes. | 

Captain Collins, of his Majeſty's ſhip Ruby, 
by ſuperior ſailing, got up with the Solitaire 
about 12 minutes paſt one in the afternoon, and 
the action continued 48 minutes, when the lat- 
ter ſtruck. | | 

The rear admiral mentions the fire of the 
Ruby to. have been greatly ſuperior to that of 


the French ſhip, and that the condition of the 


two ſhips proved it fully ; the Ruby having only 


two men lightly wounded, with her foremaſt, 


rigging, and ſails damaged; and the Solitaire 


having loft her mizen maſt, being in other re- 


ſpects very much beat, (almoſt a wreck) with 20 
or 25 men killed, and about 35 wounded, as near 
as could be aſcertained; amongſt whom were 
the ſecond captain, maſter, and boatſwain. 
She was commanded by the Chevalier de Berda, 
and had been 10 days from Martinique, cruizing 
in expectation of falling in with one of our con- 
voys from England, 10.7% 

| | | The 


57.2 % | 
+. The admiral adds, that too much could not 
be ſaid of the very gallant behaviour of Captain 


Collins, his officers and men, upon that occa- 
ſon. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 


St, James's, February 8. One of the king's 
meſſengers diſpatched by Mr. Fitzherbert, his 
Majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary at Paris, ar- 
rived here this day, with the Moſt Chriſtian 
King's ratification of 'the Preliminary Articles, 
figned the z0th of January laſt, which was ex- 
changed with Mr. Fitzherbert on the 3d inſtant 
at Verſailles, by the miniſter plenipotentiary of 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, © 1 
Mbiteball, February 5, The king has been 
pleaſed to order letters patent to be paſſed un- 
der the Great Seal of 2 kingdom of Ireland, 
For creating a Society, or Brotherhood, to be 
called Knights of the Illuſtrious Order of St. 
Patrick, to conſiſt of the Sovereign and fifteen 
Rrüghts Companions, of which his Majeſty, 
His ©, heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall perpetually be 
Sovereigns, and his Majeſty's Lieutenant-general 
and Genetal Governor of Ireland, or the Lord 
Deputy or Deputies, or Lords Juſtices, or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of the ſaid king- 
dom, for the time being, ſhall officiate as Grand 
Mafters. "And alſo for conſtituting and appoint- 
Ing the following Knights Companions of the 
ſaid illuſtrious Ocder : 
, His Royal Highneſs Prince Edward. 
His Grace William Robert Duke of Leinſter, 
Henry Smyth Earl of Clanrickarde. 
© Randal William Earl of Antrim. 
Thomas Earl of Weſtmeath. 

Murrough Earl of Inchiquin. 
Charles Earl of Drogheda. 

George de la Poer Earl of Tyrone. 

Richard Earl of Shannon. 

1 Earl of Clambraſſel. 

ichatd Earl of Mornington. 
ames Earl of Courtown, 

Jam: Earl of Charlemont. 

Thomas Earl of Bective. 

Henry Earl of Ely. 

St. James's, February 6, This day Monſieur 
Gerard De Rayneval, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
from the court of France, had his firſt private 
audience of her Majeſty, 

He had afterwards a private audience of his 
royal highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, at 
Cumberland Houſe, 

St. James , February 7. Thjs day Monſieur 
Gerard De Rayneval, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
from 'the court of France, had his audience of 
leave of his Majeſty, | 

And afterwards the Count De Mouſtier (his 
ſucceſſor in the ſame character) had his firſt pri- 
vate audience of his Majeſty, to deliver his cre- 
dentials. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY II. 
St. James's, February 10, 1783. 


SnEzRIyFFs appointed by his Majeſty in Council 
for the year 1783, viz. 


Berkſhire, James Patey, of Reading, Eſq. 
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Bedfordſhire. John Dilley, of Southill, Eſq. 
Bucks. John Devitme, of Great Miſſendeng 
I. | of 
Cumberland. John Orfeur Yates, of Skerwith 
Abbey, Ety. L 
Cheſhire, Davis Davenport, of Cape ſthoru, 
Cambridge and Huntingdonſhire. 
Vachell, of Hingefton, Eig. 
Cornwall. Chriſtopher Hawkins, of Trewithen, - 
Eſq. 7 
Devonſhire. Francis Roſe Drewe, of Grange, 
Eſq. | 
Dorfetſhire. Francis John Browne, of Framp+ 
ton, Eſq. . 
Derbyſhire. Sir Edward Every, of Eggington, 
Bart. 
Eſſex. John Godſalve Croffe, of Baddow, Eſg- 
Glouceſterſhire, Joſeph Roberts, of Clapton 


William 


| Lane, Eſq, ; 

Hertfordſhire. Robert Mackay, of Tewin, 
Eſq. 8 

Herefordſhire, Tomkyns Dew, of Whitney, 
Eſq. 

Kent. Henry Hawley, of Leybourne, Eſq. 


Leicefterſhire. 
derby, Eſq. 
Lincolnſhire. Sir Jeniſon William Gordon, of 
Branſton, Bart. 
Monmouthſhire. (Poſtponed.) 
Northumberland. William Hargrave, of Shaw- 
den, Eſq. 
Northamptonſhire. Michael Wodhull, of Then- 
ford, Eſq. | 
Norfolk. Sir Martin Browne Folkes, of Hil- 
lington, Bart. 2 I 
Nottinghamſhire, John Gilbert Cooper, of 
Thurgaton, Eſq. ; 
Oxfordihire. Sir Gregory Page Turner, of Am- 
broſeden, Bart. | 
Rutlandſhire. John Bellars, of Seaton, Eſq. 
Shropſhire, Iſaac Hawkins Browne, of Badger, 
Eſq. aps 
Somerſetire: Peter Sherſton, of Wells, Eſq. 
Staffordſhire, Richard Gildart, of Norton, 
Eſq. 
Suffolk. Robert Trotman, of Ipſwich, Eſq. 
Southampton. William Powlett Powlett, of 
Sombourne, Eſq. | 
Surrey. Heary Boulton, of Leatherhead, Eſq. 
Suſſex, 95788 Norton, of Southwick, Eſq. 
Warwickſhire. John Neale, of Alleſley Park, 
Eſq. 
Worceſterſhire. Jonathan Pytts, of Kyre, Eſq. 
Wiltſhire. Thomas Hulley, of Fiſherton An- 
ger, Eſq. . 
Yorkſhire. . Sir Robert Darcy Hildyard, of 
Wineſtead, Bart. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Charles Loraine Smith, of En- 


Brecon. Thomas Meredith, of Brecon, Eſq. 
Carmarthen. © John Davies, of Trawſmaur, 
Efq. 


Cardigan. John Beynon, of Duffryn, Eſq. 
Glamorgan. William Kemys, of Yuyſarwa,Eſq. 
Pembroke. Thomas Wright, of Popehill, Eſq 
Radnor, Thomas Price, of Glaſcombe, Eſq. 

y NORTH- 


#54 


NORTH WALES, 


* ones, of Skerries, Eſq. 
=> nn 
Denbigh. Charles Goodwin, of Burton, Eſq. 
Flint. George Preſcott, of Hawarden, Eq 
Merioneth. Robert Evans, of Bodwenni, Eſq. 
Montgomeryſhire. William Humfireys, of 

Llwyn, Efq- 


St. James , February 10. This day the 
Marquis of Carmarthen had the honour to kiſs 
the king's hand, on being appointed his Maje- 
ſty's ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to the Moſt Chriſtian King. 

Alfo this day William Fawkener, Eſq. had 
the honour to kifs the king's hand, on being ap- 

inted his Majeſty's ſecretary of embaſſy to 
the Moſt Chriſtian King. 

Berlin, January 25, 1783. Yeſterday, the 
24th, his Majeſty's birth-day way celebrated at 


of the cabinet; and at night an opera was 
given, where the foreign miniſters yaid their 
| compliments to her Majeſty on the occaſion. 
n The Prince and Princeſs of Prufha are to follow 
* the king to Potſdam in a few days. 


" SATURDAY, FEBRUARY LI5. 


St. James s, February 13. One of the king's 
meſſengers, diſpatched by Mr. Fitzherbert, his 
Majeſty's Miniſter Plenipotentiary at Paris, ar- 
rived bere this day, with the King of Spain's 
ratification of the Preliminary Articles ſigned 
the-2oth of January laſt, which was exchanged 
with Mr. Fitzherbert on the gth inſtant, at 
Verſailles, by the ambaſſador and miniſter 
plenipoteatiary of his Catholic Majeſty. 

By the KING. 

A PROCLAMATION, | 
Declaring the Ceſſation of Arms, as well by Sea 
as Land, agreed upon between His Maj eſt 
| the moſt Chriſtian King, the King of Spain, th. 
States General of the United Provinces, and the 
United States of America; and enjcining the 

Obſervance thereof. ; 


Grone R. 


WxXTIEZ AS Proviſional Articles were figned 
at Paris on the zoth day of November laſt, be- 
tween our commiſſſoner for treat rig of peace with 
the commiſſioners of the United States of Ame- 

ica, and the commiſſioners of the faid States, to 
be inferted in and tv conſtitute the treary of peace 

ropoſed to be concluded between us and the 
Raid United States, when terms of peace ſhould 
be agreed upon between us and his Moft Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty: And whereas preliminaries for 
reſtoring peace between us and his Moſt Chris- 
tian Majeſty were ſigned at Verſailles, on the 
zoth day of January laſt, by the miniſters-of us 
and the Moſt Chriſt an King: And whereas 
preliminaries for reſtoring peace between us and 
che King of Spain were alſo ſigned at Verſailles, 
en the 20th day of January laſt, between the 
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court, by a dinner for the princes and, miniſters 


LF. 


miniſters of us and the King of Spain. And 
whereas, for putting an end to the calamity of 
war as ſoon and as far as may be poſſible, it hath 
been agreed between us, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
zeſty, the King of Spain, the States General of 
the United Provinces, and the United States of 
America, as follows; that is to ſay, Phat 
ſuch veſſels and eſtects as ſhould be taken in the 
channel, and in the North Seas, after the ſpace 
of twelve days, to be computed from the ratifi- 
cation of the ſaid Preliminary Articles, 
be reftored on all ſides ; that the term ſhould be 
one- month trom the channel and the North 
Seas, as far as the Canary Iſlands inclufively, 
whether in the Ocean or in the Mediterranean ; 
two months fram the ſaid Canary Iſlands as far 
as the equinoCtial line or equator z and 
fave months in all other parts af the world, with- 
out any exception or any other more particular 
deſcription of time or place. And whereas the 
ratifications of the ſaid Preliminary Articles, 
between us and the Moſt Chriſtian King, in due 
form, were exchanged by the miniſters of us 
and of the Moſt Cariſtian King, on the 3d day 
of this inftant February 3 and the ratifications 
of the ſaid Preliminary Articles between us and 
the King of Spain, were exchanged between 
the miniſters of us and ef the King of Spain, 
on the gth day of this inſtant February; +4 
which days reſpeAively the ſeveral terms above» 
mentioned, of twelve days, of one month, of 
two months, and of five months, are to be com- 
puted. And whereas it is our royal will and 
pleaſure, that the ceſſation of hoſtilities between 
us and the States General of the United Provin- 
ces, and the United States of America, ſhould 
be agreeable to the epochs fixed between us and 
the Moſt Chriſtian King; we, have thought fit, 
by and with the advice of, our Privy Council, to 
notify the ſame to all our loving ſubjetts; and 
we do declare, that our royal will and pleaſure 
is, and we do hereby ſtrictly charge and com- 
mand all our officers both at ſea and land, and 
all other our ſubjects whatſoever, to forbear all 
acts of hoſtility, either by (ea or land, againſt 
his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty, the King of Spain, 
the States General of the United Provinces, and 
the United States of America, their vaſſals or 
ſubjects, from and after the reſpeRive times 
above-mentioned, and under the penalty of in- 
curripg our: higheſt diſpleaſure, 
Given at our Court at St, James's, the 14th 
day of February, in the 23d year of our 
reign, and in the year of our Lord 1783. 
Gop ſave the Kine 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
St. James's, Feb. 14. This day his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland had the honour to kiſs the 


king's hand on being appointed Lord Steward of 
his Majeſty's Houſhold. 

St. James s, Feb. 17. This day his Grace 
Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord Steward of his 
Majeſty's Houſhold, was, by his Majeſty's com- 
mand, ſworn of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
privy council, and took his place at the board ac- 


* " MONTHLY 


1783. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


ANUARY 31. 

HE court- martial being convened at the 
Horſe Guards, who had tried General 
Murray in conſequence of the charges exhibited 
againſt him by Sir William Draper, K. B. 
the Judge Advocate ſaid, that twenty- ſeven of 
the charges appeared to the court to be frivolous 
and groundleſs; but that they had found him 
guilty of the other two, which were ; Firſt, that 
he had iflued an order on the gth of October, 
prohibiting the firing of guns of any denomina- 
tion, without an expreſs order from him, and 
him only, which was injurious. to the authority 

of the lieutenant governor. 

Secondly, for having ſold ſtores by public 
* and making à proſit thereon to his own 

e. 

That the judgment of the court was, that 
General Murray ſhould receive ſuch reprehen- 
Gon as his Majeſty ſhould think proper to order; 
but that his Majeſty had remitted it. 

After the ſentence was read, the Judge Advo- 
eate, addreſſing himſelf to General Sir William 
Draper, ſaid, it was the pleaſure of the Court 
that he mould be required to apologize to Ge- 
neral Murray, for having inſtituted the preſent 
trial againſt him; which Sir William immedi- 
ately complied with. The Judge Advocate then 
addrefſed himſelf to General Murray, and de- 
fired him to make ap»logy to Sir William Dra- 
per, for having wounded his feelings as a ſoldier 
by his conduct to him during his cemmand at 
Minorca. The brave veteran vehemently re- 
fuſed the requeſt of the Court, declaring, * that 
he was the protector of his ov/n honour, and 
would leave that of every other man to his own 
vindication.— The general perſiſting in his re- 
ſolution, was put under an arreſt. 

a "FEBRUARY I. ö 

The 25th of January, a court martial was 
held on board his Majeſty's ſhip Warlpite, 
in Portſmouth harbour, for the trial of Captain 
Inglefield, occaſioned by the loſs, in a gale of 
wind, of his Majeſty's ſhip the Centaur. He 
was honourably acquitted ; the court declaring 
that · greater exertions could not have poſſibly 
been made to prevent the unfortunate calamity. 

The debts of America to the French, includ- 
ing public and private, were, on the 25th day of 
December laſt, calculated at 20 millions ſterling, 
now remaining to be liquidated. | 5 

The price of tobacco, on the proſpect of a 
peace, and revival of trade with America, is 
fallen from Sl. 108. to 61. per cwt. | 

In the courſe of laſt week the Eaſt - Iadia Com- 
pany have made entries of different ſorts of mer- 
chand.ze for their ſettlements to the valde of 
g0,c00l. w N e 

The treaty of peace bas already been tranſ- 
mitted to all the foreign Courts in the uſual ſtile, 
being conveyed in very elegant filver boxes, cu 
duouſly wrought for that purpote, * 
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The proptietors of Eaſt Florida, at a nume 
rous mecting on Monday at the London ta- 
vern, unanimouſly agreed ta make an àapplica- 
tion to government, relative to the alarming 
fGituation of their property in that country. 

7. The inſurreQion at Portſmouth has been 
thought ſo ſeriouſly of as to have occaſioned two 
Councils to be held thereon. The Secretary at 
War and Commander in Chief had both con- 
ferences with the king on this buſineſs yeſter - 
day. 

. The ſeveral officers belonging to the court 
martial, held upon the trial of General Mur- 
ray, met again at the Horſe Guards; when the 
Judge Advocate read the apology that had been 
originally dictated by the Court to General Mur- 
ray, who had ever ſince been under an arreſt. Tt 
was to this purport, * That General Murray is 
concerned that any part of his conduct, during 
his command at Miriorca, ſhould have given of- 
fence to Sir William Draper.” But General 
Murray was diſſatisfied with the terms of their 
apology, and wiſhed to adjuſt the difference 
by the ſubſtitution of another word, which 
he hoped would meet Ge approbation of the 
Court, It was, © General Murray thinks him- 
ſelf unfortunate that any part of his conduQ, 
during his command zt Minorca, ſhould have 
given offence to Sir William Draper.“ The ge- 
neral perſevering in his wiſh, the court agreed 
to it, declaring it was a ſtronger term than they 
had formerly uſed. A mutual bow now paſſed 
between the two gallant generals, and the mat- 
ter terminated in ſuch a manner as to leave no 
poſſible ground of farther conſequences between 
them. 

10. The preliminary articles of peace with 
France were ratified and exchanged on the 3d 
inſtant. The boundaries of Canada and Nova 
Scotia are till as preſcribed in the preliminaries. 

An inftallation of the Knights of the Garter, 
at Windſor, will take place about Auguft next; 
which, from the number of Knights who have 
not yet taken their Stalls, will be the moſt mag 
nificent ever known ſince it's firſt inſtitution 2 
the dinner will be in St. George's Hall, and there 
will be a ſuperb ball both at the hall and cattle 
in the evening. Theſe ate the outlines of the 
entertainment intended to be celebrated withthe 
greateſt ſplendor aud rejoicing on account ar 
the peace. | | 

11. Yeſterday, at a ſecond metting of the 
proprietors, &c. concerned in Eaſt Florida, it 
was reſolved that a memorial bs ptefented to rhe 
miniſter, ſetting fortu, that the proprietors had 
expended a ſum of upwards of 400,u00l.fterling 
in fettling the lands in Eaſt Florida; that they 
had in the years 1777 and 1778, been at a far- 
ther expence in aſſiſting to defend the province 
from, the incurſions made therein by the enemy: 
that it's ſurrender to the Spaniards, in order te 
ketchaſe a peace bor. his country with 

* Den, 
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power, muſt ultimately ruin the memotĩaliſts ; 
and therefore defiring a compenſation or equiva- 
lent in ſome of the ceded iflands.. 


Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Aſgill to Count Ver- 
4. gennes, dated London,  Fuly 18, 1782. 
SSCs 
Ix the politeneſs, of the French court will 
mit an application of a ſtranger, there can 
no doubt but one in which all the tender 
feelings of an individual can be intereſted, will 
meet with a favourable reception from a noble. 
man whoſe character does honour, not only to 
his own country, but to human nature, The 
ſubject, Sir, on which I preſume to implore 
your ailiſtance, is too heart-piercing for me to 
dwell on; and common fame has, molt proba- 
bly, informed you of it; it therefore renders 
the painful taſk unneceſſary. My ſon, (an only 
fon) as dear as he is brave, amiable as he is de- 
ſerving to be ſo, only nincteen, a priſoner under 
articles of capitulation of York-Town, is now 
confined in America, an object of retaliation. 
Shall an innocent ſuffer for the guilty ? Repre- 
ſent to yourſelt, Sir, the ſituation of a family 
under theſe circumſtances, ſurrounded as I am 
by objects of diſtreſs—ciftrafted with fear and 
grief ;-no words can expreſs my feeling, or paint 
the ſcene, My huſband given over by his phy- 
ficians, a few hours before the news arrived, 
and not in a ſtate to be informed of the mis- 
fortune; my daughter ſeized with a fever and 
delirium, raving about her brother, and with- 
Out one interval of reaſon, fave to bear heart- 
alleviating circuniſtances. Let your feelings, 
Sir, ſuggeſt and plead for my inexpreſſible mi- 
fery. A word from you, like a voice from 
Heaven, will ſave us from diftraftion and 
wretchedneſs, 1 am well informed, General 
Waſhington reveres your character; ſay but to 
Kim you wiſh my ſon to be releaſed, and he will 
reſtore him to his diſtracted family, and render 
him to happineſs... My fon's virtue and bravery 
will juſtify the deed, His honour, Sir, carried 
him to America He was born to afluence, 
independence, and the happieſt proſpects. Let 
me again ſupplicate your goodneſs; let me re- 
ſpectfully implore your high influence in behalf 
of innocence z in the cauſe of juſtice, of hu- 
manity; that you would, Sir, diſpatch a letter 
to General Waſhington, from France, and fa- 
vour me with a copy of it, to be ſent from hence. 
I am ſenſible of the liberty I take in making 
this requeſt; but I am ſenſible, whether you 
comply with it or not, you will pity the diftreſs 
that ſuggeſts it; your humanity will drop a tear 
on the fault, and efface it. I will, pray that 
Heaven may grant you may never wank, the 
comfort it is in your power to beſtom on OY 
bei? engl mpeg vet: anghd i AO HI Lhe, 
-..Cognt Vergennes, on the receipt of the above 
letter, incloſed it to General Waſhington, ex- 
preſſing his ardent wiſhes, with thoſe ef their 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, that he would re- con- 
fider the ſentence paſſed. on Captain Aſgill,. and 
do all in his power in compliance with their joint 
entreaties, to 'reſtgre. that vnfortugate gentle- 
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12. Monday ſome letters were received from 
the Lords of the Regency at Hanover, which 
mention that his Royal Highneſs the Biſhop of 
Oſnaburgh was in perfect health, and that he 
propoſed to remain there the enſuing ſummer, 

Warrants are now preparing at the Secreta 
of State's office for his Majeſty's ſignature, which 
are to be forthwith ſent and directed to the lord 
lieutenants of the different counties of England, 
for the immediate diſembodying of the militia. - 

Monday General Murray, Sir. Charles Gould, 
and the officers who formed the late court-mar- 
tial, waited on the king, to inform him, that in 
obedience to his royal command, the firſt- men- 
tioned gentleman had apologized to Sir William 
Draper; of which his Majeſty was pleaſed to ex- 
preſs his approbation. 

Extract of a Letter from Deal, Feb. 10. 

© In the dead of night on Saturday, a party 
of light dragoons entered the town, in aid: to 
the exciſe officers, to break open the ſtores and 
make ſeizures; but the ſmugglers (who are never 
unprepared) having. gut the alarm, muſtered 
together, and a moſt deſperate battle enſued ; 
ſeven of the dragoons were ſhot dead on the ſpot, 
and ſeveral horſes and men dangerouſly wound- 
ed. Mr. Hubbard, the principal officer, died 
yeſterday; he had ſeveral ſhot lodged in his 
body. The officer (a lieutenant) who com- 
manded the dragoons, lies dangerouſly ill at 
the Roſe Inn, Canterbury,—A ſervant maid of 
Mr. Oakly, brewer, was wounded by a ball 
which came in at the window, and a dog was 
killed in a public-houſe adjoining; ſo you may 
judge the aftray was deſperate, Seven of the 
ſoldiers are now in our. hoſpital. An account 
of this affray is ſent up to the War-Office, and 
more troops are daily expected in. Of the other 
party twenty are ſaid to be dead. 

14. There are no accounts of the arrival of 
Sir Richard Bickerton's fleet in India by either 
of the ſhips lately come from thence, 

The time allowed the Dutch for a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, between that Republic and England, 
at the deſire of the courts df Verſailles and Ma- 
drid, has been fixed för three months, to be 
reckoned from the 20th of January, the day, on 
which the preliminary articles were ſigned at 
Paris. | 

15. A letter from Philadelphia adviſes, that 
in November laſt, four Delaware and Chero- 
kee Indians had an audience of the Congreſs, 
and concluded a treaty of everlaſting amity and 
alliance with the United States of America, in 
behalf of their nation, as alſo that of the Sha: 
waneſe and Illinois. A committee was appoint- 
ed to provide theſe, ambaſſadors with accommo- 
dations, preſents, &c, 40, bak. 2265; 

No more than 40 men belonging to the. 27th 
regiment who, have mutinied at Portſmaquth, 
could be induced to! accept the kipg's bounty to 
80 to:the Eaſt Indies. „„ 

17. Dr. M“ Ginnis hath received his Majeſty's 
pardon, on condition of two years impriſonment 
in Newgate... | d,, oe 1 
18. A few days ago Mr. ſohn Goddard, at 
Campden, in Glouceſterſhire, hanged bimſelt. 
The cauſe of his committing ſuch a raſh 15 
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is unknown. 
land pounds. 
A cauſe was tried before Lord Loughborough, 
in the Court of Common Pleas, at Weſtminſter, 
which very much concerns the already diſtreſſed : 
A perſon pledged a watch for twenty-five ſhil- 
lings, and tendered” the priacipal, and nine. per 
cent. for two years intereſt to redeem it; but 
the pawnbroker inſiſted on the uſual. modeſt in- 
tereſt of 30 per cent. His Lordſhip ſaid, he 
was much ſurprized to hear of ſuch impoſitions, 
and thought nine per cent. was conſiderably 
more than what the legiſlature meant: upon 
which the jury allowed the plaintiff the ſum of. 
four pounds nine ſhillings and four-pence half- 
penny, being, in their opinion, the worth of the 
watch, with full coſts of ſuit. The pawnbroker 
declared to the court he hag ſ 1d the watch for 
08. but proof was brought that it was worth 
I. 58s. The pawnbroker allo ſaid he did not 
e the money when tendered to him, which 


He was worth upwards of a thou- 


occaſioned a deal of mirth in the court; reply 


being made by the counſel, it was uſual, in ſuch 

caſes, for them to turn their heads, or ſhut their 

eyes. The court was very much crouded with 
pawnbrokers, waiting to hear the deciſion; who 
ſaid, that if this was their determination, they 

- would all leave off that way of bulinets 
The Duke of Grafton on Wedneſday reſigned 

his place of Lord Privy Seal; and yeſterday 

Lord Camden reſigned his place of preſident of 

the council, 

The following is his Majeſty's moſt gracious 
anſwer to the Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords, 
preſented to his Majeſty on Wedneſday laſt. 

© MY LORDS, 


©IRECELVE with pleaſure this dutiful addreſs, 


and have great ſatis faction in obſerving that the 
preliminary and proviſional articles appear to 
vou, as they do to me, to afford a reaſonable 
proſpect of ſuch a peace, as will relieve my 
people from any burdens beyond what the ex- 
penees of the war have rendered unavoidable, 
and, if properly improved, will enſure the na- 
tional -proſperity. © Theſe are always objects 
next my Heart, and every meaſute which has 
a tendency to promote them, cannot but be 
acceptable to me. It is my firm purpoſe to 
execute every article of the treaties, on my part, 
with that good faith which has ever diſtinguiſhed 
the conduct of this nation. | 

I concnr with you moſt entirely on the 
Juſt expectation you entertain of the Iike atten- 
tion in North America to the ſtipulations in 
favour of the unfortunate ſufferers by the warz 
which are founded in humanity and juſtice, and 
now recognized by public engagement. Ido 
not entertain a doubt that this and-every other 
article in the treaties depending will be finally 
ſettled and pe: ed by the other zowers,' with 
that ſpirit-of liberatity- and juſtice” which be- 
come them. e tes 
Teſterday a court of common-council was 
held at Guildhall; when a motion was made by 
Mi. Pinhorn to addfeſs his Mjeſto, thanking 


him for "removing the calamities- of- war, and 


making an honourable peace. Mr. Samuel 
Thorp ſeconded the motion; after which warm 
Vor. II. 
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3 
debate aroſe, and continued ſeveral hours but 
at-length the motion was carried by the unani> 
mous voice of a very crouded court, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an addreſs to 
his Majeſty. | 

19. Veſterday, at another meeting of the pro- 
prietors on the Eaſt Florida buſineſs, a memo- 
rial to the Spaniſh court was produced, ſetting 
forth the very alerming Rate of the property of 
the preſent proprietors, and praying for the inz 
terpoſition of his Moſt Catholic Majeſty, and 
the favour of that crown, as far as might be 
conſiſtent with the Spaniſh laws 3 and in par- 
ticular, that a full and proper time might be 
allowed them to diſpoſe of their effects, or to 
remove them in cate they thall find the ſale 
thereof impracticable. It was reſolved that the 
memorial be ſent to Madrid as early as poſſible, 
and that the Pritzſh miniſters be deſired to ſes 
cond it with their intereſt, | | 

Captain John Bourchier was tried by a court 
martial on board, the. Warſpite, in Portimouth 
harbour, the 15th of February, for the loſs of 
his Majeſty's ſhip L Hector, in the action of the 
5th of September laſt, and was honourably ac- 
quitted ; it appearing to the court that the action 
was gallantly ſuſtained, and that gvery endea- 
vour was afterwards excitcd to prevent her from 
foundering. : 

21+ The anniverſary meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Goſpel in Foreign 
parts, was held in Bow Church yeſterday ; at 
which were preſent the Lord Archbithop of York, 
the Biſhops, of Saliſbury, Peterborough, Roche- 
ſter, Bangor, Cheſter, Oxford, Litchfield and 
Coventry, Glouceſter and Briſtol; the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs ; with many of the dignified 
Clergy. The ſermon was preached by the Bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter (Dr. 4 from Luke iv. 17, 
18, 19, 20. The principal purport of the ſer- 
mon, was to recommend the converſion of ne- 
groes in our Weft India iſtands. After ſervice, 
the ſword-bearer went with an invitation from 
the Lord Mayor to the Archbiſhop and Biſhops 
to dine with his lordſhip at the Manſion Houſe ; 
which their lordihips accepted of, 2 

22. Four packets are appointed to paſs be- 
tween Dover and Calais, as uſual in times of 
peace, to carry and bring over the mails. 

On Thurſday a lad, about ten years of age, 
fell overboard at Mr. Hurford's wharf, and was 
taken up after having been ten minutes under 
water; but, on purſuing the methods recom- 
mended by the Humane Society, he was happily 
reſtored to lifes | | | 

24. Friday advice was received by government 
from Mr. Fitzherbert, our reſident at the court 
of Verſailles, that the French cabinet were fo 
much alarmed at our preſent -embarkation of 
troops for the Eaſt Indies, and ſeemed lo little 
ſatisfied with the arguments he had urged in 
defence of the meaſure, that it would be prudent 
to be prepared for any hoſtile interruption which 
mitzht be· given to the paſſage of the ſald flext. 
In conſequence of the above advice, orders are 
gone doum to Portſmouth for fifteen ſail of the 
line to convoy it through the bay, to a certain 
latitude, 

X 25. Sunday 
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23. 5. Sunday being the birth- day of Prince 
Octavius, 'who entered the fifth year of his age, 
ſeveral of the nobility went to Windſor and cm- 
plimented the royal family. 


: BIRTHS. 


The Counteſs of Carliſle, a daughter. op 
The lady of the Honour able Mr. Forteſcue, 


FI © # þ 


a ſon and heir. 


The lady of Willam Drake, jun. Eſq. M. P. 
for Amerſham, Bucks, a daughter. 
NIE lady of the Honourable Keith Stewart, a 
al. lady of T. Vaughany Eſq. her welt 

ild. 

Sir John Freke, Bart. to the Honourable Lady 
Catharine Gore. 
The Honourable Mr. Grimſtone, brother of 
Lord Viſcount - Grimſtone, to Miſs Sophia 
Hoare, co-heireſs of the late Richard Hoare, 
Eſq. of Borbam, Eſſex. 
' The Honourable Thomas Onſlow, Eſq. to 
Mrs: Duncombe, relict of the late Thomas 
Duncombe, Eig. of Duncombe Park, in the 
county of Vork. 
P. C. Cieſpigny, Eſq. . P. for Aldbotough, 
in Suffolk, to Miſs Scott, only daughter of the 
late Richard Scott, Eſq. of Belt_n, near Shrewſ- 
bury . 

The Honourable Richard Bagot, brother to 
Fry - Bagot, to Miſs F anny Howard, daughter 

of Lady Howard. 
Mt. Banniſter, jun. of Drury Lane Theatre, 
to Miſs Harper, of the Theatre Royal, Covent 


Garden. 


Miſs Charlotte Monro, 222 daughter of John 
Monro, N. D. of B-diord Square, aged 22. 

Paul Fielde, Eſq. one "of the j udges of the 
ſheriff” s court, London. 

The Right Honourable Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkſhire, Viſcount Andover, 
aged 63. 

K Right Honourable the Counteſs of Amel 


"Mr. Huddleſtone, wife of Themas Huddle- 
ſtone, Eſq. ' She was the only child of Lady 
Anne Mackworthy and niece to ihe Earl of 
Abercorn. 

In Hertford Sweet, May Fair, Launcelot 
Brown, Eſq. head gardener to his Majeſty at 
Hampton Court. 

In Great James Street, Weſtminſter, Dr. 
James Nares, (brother of Sir George Nares, Knt. 
oe of the juſtices of the Common Pleas) joint 
o ganiſt and compoler of his Majeſty's Chapel 
R yal, at St. James's, and late maſter of the 
e i laren of the ſaid; royal chape. 
2 Hudſon, 105 M. P. fer Chippenham, 

Ut, fen 

At Pank Gate, Lancafhire, Mr, rue 
Priſcoe, aged ION. « 

Commiſſioner Ourry, of Plymouth Dock. * 

At Newington, John Cookſon, Eſꝗ · bencher 
of * * — WN . 8 18 
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Is, 


rupts, and ſenior commiſſioner of the hackney 
coach' office. : 


At Liſbon, hd 24, the Right Honoyrable 
William Anguſtas Weſt, Earl Delawar, Viſcount 
Cantalupe, colonel in the 2d regiment of 


- 


guards. Dying unmarried,” he is ſucceeded by 


his next brother. 

At Dublin, Lady Iſabella Monck, ſiſter of the 
late Dulce of Portland, and aunt to tlie preſent. 

Chriſtopher Rigby, Eſq, firſt commiſſioner of 
the Exchequer. |: ' 

Mr. Nichols, one of the hixty ſworn clerks i in 
Chancery. 

Andrew Pepperell, v4: Apen brother of 
. William Pepperell. 


CIVIL PROMOTIONS. | 

© Lord Viſcount Howe, Admiral Hugh Pigot, 
Charles Brett and Richard Hopkins, Eſqrs. the 
Honourable John Jefferies Pratt, Jobn Aubrey, 
Eſq. and the Honourable John Leveſoh Gow 
to be commiſſioners for executing the office © 
lord high admiral of Great Britain, Ireland, 
&c, | 
John Charles Lhd; 'Efq. to be conſul ge- 
neral for the Queen of Portugal, in the kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

The Honourable J ohn Trevor, to be his Ma- 
jetty s envoy extraordinary ro the King of Sar- 
dinia. 

Lord Viſcount Dalway, to be his Majeſty's 
envoy extraordinary to the Elector Palatine, and 
miĩniſter to the Diet of Ratiſbon. 

Alexander Murray, Eid. to be one of the 
lords of ſeſſion in North Britain. 

Ellay Campbell, Eſq. advocate, to be his Ma- 
Jeſty' $ ſolicitor-general i in Scotland. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


VPar-Office, January 11, 1783. 
33d 9 — of F wg Captain Jam 
Stanley, of Major Whitfield's corps of Infantry 
5 be captain of 'a company, vice Herbert Whit- 

eld. 

86th Regiment of Foot. Captain-lieute- 
nant Thomas Flucker to be captain of à cam- 
pany, vice John Earl of Chatham. 

Ditto. Lieutenant James Robinſon, of the 

3d . regiment. to be REN vice 
homas Flucker. 

22d Regiment of F ot. Captain Philip, 
Haſte, of the 26th. regiment, to be captain of 
a company, vice Andrew Wright. 

934 Regiment of Foot. 
from Iriſh half-pay,, to de enſign, vice Francis 
Delap Halliday, *, 

94th Regiment of Foot. Captain Richard 
Fleming, of the 36th regimone, to be captain 
of a company, vice John Cruickſhanles. of 


-95th- Reg iment of Foot John Cam Campbell, 


Gent. to be 9 2 vice Harpur. 
99th Regiment of Foot. Cumberland Camp- 


ws Gent. to be enſign, vice J ames , 
..204th Regiment of Fonts. Senate maler 
— OE be een ad James 1 


Y 


Enſign George Wade, 


tt. et 


= | is 7 
... ͤ ———in — — — — 


Majot Herbert Whirfield, Captain in the 

8 zu regiment, to be captain of a company in 
A corps of infantty, of which he is en- 
mandant, vioe James Stanley. 

Earl Fauconberg's Regiment of Foot. Cap- 
tain Timothy " Mackarell to be mAjoFs: vice Ro- 
bert Paul. 

Ditto. Captain un William Mar- 
woot to be captain of 'a company) vice Timo- 
thy Mackare}:; ' 

Ditto, Licutena Chriſtopher ne to 
be 2 vice William Marwood. 

Ditto. Enfign John Doherty to be lieute- 
nant, vice Chriſtupher Goulton, 


To be Major-Generals i in the Eaſt mene 
Colonels Thomas Adanis, of the 101 t * 
ment; Thomas Jones, of the toad regi- 
Nea 6 
To be 1 America A my 


Lieutenant Cclonel Francis Gabriel De Ru- 
vines, 


Popo be Majors in the _ 


9 George Charlton, _ 2 
Edward Whitmore, 7 of ih «ok 
George Grove, ery3 | 


John urray, of the 83d regiment, 


To be Major in the Weſt Indies —_— 
4 6 Jones. Wed of the artillery” 


' War-Office, January 145 1783. 3 


iſt Regiment of Dragoons. George Ramſ- 
den, Gent. to be cornet, vice Thomas Mallic. 
2d Regunent. of Foot. 


the Hon... ] 
© Ditto. 


tenant, vice Thomas Parry Jones. 
$th. Regiment of Foot. Enſign Thomas 


das Fane, 


Grant, of the 1—t regiment, to be enſign in 


one of the additional companies, vice William 


Fi ue e of the 98th regiment, to be lieu- 
Th F in * of the additional companies, vice 
ole 


o = — nA of Foot. Lieutenant Joſeph 


rook, of the 100th regiment, to be lieutenant 


in one. of the additional companies, vice Daniel 
O' Mears. 


24th Regiment of Foot, Cornet Thomas Hobſon to be captain of a company, vice . 


Haggart. 


Mallie, of the iſt dragoons, to be enſign, vice 
es Powes. T 

Ditto, Enfign William Leyborne to be 
licutenant,. vice Charles Johnſton. 

27th Regiment of. Foot, Captain- lieute- 
nant Ebenezer Vavaſor to be captain of a com- 
pany, vice Samuel Waring. 

Ditto. Lieutenant Eyte Coote to be cap- 
tain-lieutenapt, vice Ebenezer Vavaſor. 

Ditto. Enſign John Gordon to be lieute- 
nant, vice Eyre Coote, 


- Lieutenant Thomas. 
Parry a to be captain of a company, vice 


"Enſign George F. Hodgſon to be lieu 
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Major Dalrympje's. corps. of Foot. Enſign 5 Ditto. ohn Brown, Gent. to be enſign, 
Morton Dalry to be lieutenant, vice Wil- Vice John Gordon. 

TK Harput: ol 42d Regiment of Foot, 2d Batallion. Ken- 


neth M*Kenzite, Gent. to be enſign, vice 
Sutherland. 


Ditto. Enſign Alexander M<Donald to be 
lieutenant, vice ——=— Grant. 
Ditto. Ronald Cameros, Gent. te be en- 
ſign, vice Alexander M Donald. 
Ditto. Keith, Gent. to be enfignz 
vice John Murray Robertſon, 
45th Regiment of Foot. L'eutenant Chatles 
Greville, of the 4th foot, to be captain of a 
company, vice James Samuel Engell. 
65th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Farz 
man Cloſe to be captain of a um_ wp 
ohn Watſon. 


Ditto. Enſigu Chriſtian to be len- 
tenant, vice Farman Cloſe. 

81 Regiment of Foot. Quarter-Maſter 
22 A to be adjutant, vice A 


Ditto. Seijeant- Major — . orf 
the böth regiment, to be quarter maſter, vic 
James Evermy. 

83d Regiment of Foot. Enſiga John Gil: 
fillan to be li eutenant, vice David Catnie. 

Die. . Ui Ferguſon, Gent, to be ealigng 
vice ilfillan, 

o8th 13 — of Fogt. Enſigs Charles 
Anderſpp to be lieutenant, vice Lewis Botthwiak. 


itte. Young, Gent, to be efiligny 
vice Chazles Anderſon... ; 
ye 11 Captain-lieutenapt William Kelſo 


92 . 0 of a company, vice Jonathan 


oh 
Brecwngs Potent < bh Si — to be cap- 


tain-lieutenant, vice Will am Kelſo. 
Ditto. Enfign William Armitrong, of -the, 
8th foot, to be lieutenant, vice Joha Grattan. 
Ditto, Enſign James Black to be lieutenants! 
vice Edward F itzgerald. 2 3 10 
Ditto. — Gent. to be en- 
fign vice James Black. 
itto. Lieutenant Daniel O'Meara, of the: 
20th foot, to Nen, vice John 


rang, . Grattan. 
th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant James 


9 i. 


goth Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Lewis 
Urquhart, of the 95th regiment, to be captain 


of a company, vice Alexander Grant. 


Tooth Regiment of Fogt. Enſign Joſeph 
Brooke to be lieutenant, vice William JehnHind. 


Ditto. M Entire, Gent. to be enfigny.. a 
vice Joſeph Brooke. 
Ditto. 


1d. 4. 


Captain-Lieutenant John Georga 


Ditto. Lieutenant Joſeph Fiſh, of the 0 
foot, to be captain-licutenant, vice J ohn Georgs 
Hobſon. 


Ditto. Rowes, Gent. to de enſign, _ 
vice Thomas Grant. 


Ditto. Captain Lieutenant Jobn Grattan, 
of the 93th regiment,” to be captaln of à come * 


pany, vice Donald M*Kenzie: * 


Ditto. Enſign Donald M*Kenzie to de Heu- 2 
tenant, vice Jh Brooke, 


X 2 Ditto. 
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8 Ditto. 1. Cent. to be A, 
vice Donald M Nenzie- 

Ditto. Surgeon's mate = Briſcoe to de 
-turzeon, vice Duntan Campbelt, 
----+0gth Regiment of Foot. 
St, George to be nN vice IN Delap Hal- 
Lida. 
. Ditto, EnGgn John $ymmers| to be licute- 
nant, vice John Watchorne y 

Major Syme's Corps of Foot. | Captain Ar- 
thur Blake, from half pay in the late 100th 
regiment, to be captain of a' en vice 
John Pringle. | 
« Willam Kitt, Gent. to be eng | in captain 
the honourable ——— Cranſtoune's independ- 
ent company of foot, vice J. Montagu Clarke. 
Captain Nicholas Ottenaori to be n, of 
an independent company. 

- John Falvi, Gent. to- be hv wh in the 140 
company. 


h 
40 7 us Of. January 18. ; » 1.7 
22d Regiment of Light Dragoons. ** Major 
Wilbam Viſcount Fielding is appointed to be 
Heutenant-eolonel commandant, vice John Lord 
Sheffield. 
Jöch Regiment of Foot, Captain John 
Auſten, 'of the 104th regiment; to be captain 
af 2 company, vice William Robertſon. 

Ditto. Enfign John Bourke to be lieute- 
naht, vice John Carden, © 

Ditto. Richard Carden, Cent. to be enſign, 
vie John Bourke, 0 

Ditto. Roger George Berry, Gent. to, de 

enſign, vice James Knott. 

438th Regiment of Foot. ilben Maxwelt; 
Gent, to be enſign, vice William George Max- 
well. 

61 Regiment” o rost. Owen Whelan, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Edward Webber. 

. roqth Retziment bf Foot. Captaft Willia 
Robertibn, of the 36th regiment, to be capta 
of a company, vice Joh Auſten. 

- Southetn-RegimeRt-of Fencibte Men. Tho- 
mas Levingſtone, Sent. to be enlign) vige 
Lindſay Campbell. 

:$1} Regiment of Foot. Enfigzn Hugh Tre- 
vor to be lieutenant, vice William Newal. 

83d Regiment of Foot. Paſign John Bona- R 
mey to be lieutenant; vice David Fleming. 

Ditto, William Maxwell, Gent. to be en- 
ſign, vice John Bonamey. 

Ditto. Enſign Kenneth Kenzie to be 
lieutenant, vice James- Robinſon. — 

Robert Herbert, clerk, to be chaplain to the 
Ge of. Portſmouth, vice Thomas Morell. 
Com; mi ons 1 oned by bis Maj 2 for the Army 


£20 884 Hs in Ire land. 


VA: er T Regiment of Foot. Tho- | 
mas Dawſon, Eſq, to be licutenant-colonel 
coinmandant.” Dated: September 12, 1732. 

285 Dobbs, Eſq. to be Werne. 

o ptember 13, 1 1782. Irre 10 
ON 5 Leigh, Bs . be 1 e aud 

as Above. aas POM blencd ogand 210 
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'Eefign Richard « 


_ «:2#t Regiment of Foot, 1 Battalion. 


lieutenant in an additional com 1 a 
Lybbe Powys, 


[Fax 
To be Captains f Fo. 
- Charles Dawſon, Efq.* E | 


ames Black, EG. | 
" James Crofton, Eſq. Duel Seen 
wrence Doyle, Eg. 13, 1702, 


Randall Mt Donau „E. © + 
Samuel Savory, Eſq. to be captain-licuthe 
nant. Dated September 13, 178. | 
4 ä To de Lieutenants. | 
#in Siree, 
arry Yelverton. 
Will Dobbs Burleigh,” 
Will Hamilton, 
Hamilton Hazleton, 
Alexander Maginl, N 


Michael Henry. 8 ; 
To be aste 1 
Edward Kennedy, ROAM dS 7 
Darcey Wentworth, 
Francis Lucas, TIE 1b 
Anthony Kehoe, © UL Dates Septembeg 
George Pepper, 13, 1782. 
ames Walker,, [fee 
ohn Winter. 1 10 
Andre Henry. * 7 


John Mountgarret, 1 to = chaplain. 
Dated as above. 
Samuel Javorys Gent. to rhe eee Dated 


Above. 

E. L. Ledgwick, Gent. to be fargeon. Dated 
as above. 

4th Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant Charles 
Greville, of the 48th foot, to be lieutenants 


vice Edward Gibſon, who n Dated 
n 13, 1782. (2 ot 

1-17 - , War-Office, January 28. 

Royal Regiment of Horfe Guards, Cornet 


Robert Jefferſon to By Hevtenane, vice Aathony 


Hodges. 0 
Ditto. Hull; Gent. to be cornet, 
vice Robert Jefferſon. b 


2d Regiment of Dragoons.” Captain Mau- 
rice Bagenal St. Leger Keating to be major, vice 
George Lord Herbert. 


cis Armſtrong, Gent. to be Faun, vice Chnc- 
topher Morſhead. | 


- 2d Regiment of Foot. Major Thomas Fane, 


of che th regiment, to be major, Vice Peter 
Damboon. 


"20th Regiment of Foot. Enſign Henry May 


to be lieutenant, vice Joſhua Moore, 
Zoth Regiment of Foot, 
Gent. late lieutenant in the 4th foot, to be 


goth. Regiment of Foot. 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Edward Corbett. 

: 61 Regiment of Foot. 
Sivright to be captEn-Kevtenanty” viee 
Meechs. 


Ditto. Enſign William Alcock to be lien 


tenant, vice James Sivright.' 


.62d Regiment of Foot. Major ats der 


Campbell, of the 74th * _ Vodtenant 
colonel, Vice John Anſtruther. ** 
846 2 27 11 4 36 


Fran- F 


Leonard Browne, 


Lieutenant ſames 
wert 


3 — 3 


178300 


634 Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Thomas 
Stewart, of 775th regiment, to be Captain of a 
company, vice Walter Jones. 

+ © 63th' Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant! Luke 
PHton to be captain of company, vice Wilkarh 
Byam. 

- "574th" Regitnins of Foot. Captain John 
'Balneaves; of the 775th regiment, to be capeiin 
* a company, vice Peter Murdoch. 

- 75th Regiment of Foot. Major Peter Dam- 
tle of the 2d ot, ”_ be h. ide Thomas 
oþ E 

77th Regiment 1. ee Captabt peter 
Murdoch, of the 74th foot, tobe captater of a 
company, vice John Balneaves. 

Ditto. Enſign Charles Gordon to be Heu- 
tenant, vice Alexander-Adolphus Dally, | 
344 Regiment of Foot. Gordon, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Kenneth M*Kenzie. 

-$3th Regiment of Foot. Samuel Davis, 
Gene. to be enſign, vice Robert Aberdeen. 
Ditto. 8 Richardfon, Gent. to be enfign, 
vice George Gunthorpe- 

Ditto. Levitt Nachaniel Pexcocke, bn to. 
de enſign; vice James Ruſſell. 

93d Regiment of Foot. Liewenant Nobert 
Lafcelles, to be captain ore a company, vice 
William Pigott. F 
lord Regiment of Foot. 
Gent. to be enſign, > ang Ackland. 

togth Regiment of Bartin. Burton, 
Gent. to be Oy vice Frederick John Perrin, 


| Major 
liamſon, Gout. to be : enſign, v vice ane. 
on. 


— _ 


Major b Corps of Infor. . 


tenant Patrick Campbell, jun. of the 77th regi- 


ment, to be captain of a company, vice Arthur 


Blake. 


- 


Mur. Offce, February * & 
Troops in North America, 
rank. of Leutenant-colcnel in the army. 


Major William Browne, of the 49th regirnent, 
to be licutenant-colonel in the army 


Captain Henry Waller, of the 1ſt regiment 


of a aragoon guards, to be major commandant of 

a corps of foot, vice Richard Symes. 
Major William Dalrymple to be major com- 

mandant of a corps of foot. 


—ͤ - -- 


„Licutenants William Hepburne, of the 13th 


Foot; Henry D'Berniere, ot the 10th _ 
to be n in the 3 | 
FI 


a War-Office, February "oy 


: *th Regiment of Dragoons. 
myſs, Gent. to be lieutenant, vice Joſeph Loth, 

11th Regiment of Dragoons. 
Ham Trevillian to be lieutenant, Vice John God- 
frey. 

Ditto. John Walbanke Childers, Cent. to 
be coract, vice Will! am Treyili an. 


SOS Ie. 43. 2 22 — 4 


7 0 
1 
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Whithield's Corps of Infantry... — Wil- ( 


Major Richard 
Symes to be quarter-maſter general, with the - 


Cornet Wil- 


| We to be is ot vice ] ames Morriſon. 
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6th Regiment of Foot. Enſign Edward 
Thong to be Heiſtenant,” vice Henry Crawford, 
© r6th Regiment of * Fot. Enſign Alexander 
Ay tone to be lieutenant, vice John K6rtright. 
© '24th Regiment of Foot. Adjutant oſeph 
Calfadine to be enſign, vice Fu Morris. 
4 29th 2 of Foo ſeutenant Jes 
nys to de Taptain a compan vice Jo 
Tasse 2 L | 07 % 309k. ” 
77th Regiment of Foot. Enfigr James 
Pratt to be Heutenants vice Patrick Campbell, 
jun. 

Ditto. John Maiteay , Gent. to be enſign, 
vice James Pratt. 

Ditto. Mathew Machamara, Gent. to be 
enſign, vice Chatles Gordon. 

843d Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Robere 
Davidſon to be captain of a company, vice WI. 
lim Markham. edit 3 | 

Ditto. Enfign Johni'M*Gregbr to be Heu- 
tenant, vice. Naber Dadbidfon. 5 

Ditto. David Waugh, Gefe." to be enfign, 
vice John M*Gregor. 

"87 Regiment of Foot. Enſign Roger Finch 
to be Heutenant, vice Iphn. Nerry. 

iooth Regiment of Foot. Captain Adam 
Colt, of the 12th oo, to be 1 major; vice Henry 
Rooke. 

Major Walter's Caigh of Fot. Lieutenant, 
Rich#r&Dodgfor"to be tcaptant of 4 compan; „ 
vice Robert Duffe, 

Ditto. Liedtenant Efiex Powen | to be cap- 
tain of a company, vice Francis Carleton. 

Ditto. Lieutenant George Wathen, of "ths 
29th regiment, to be captain of a company, vice 
Thomas Pilkington. 


Enſign” Thomas Napper, of the 99th 29 


ment, to be lieutenant in Captain Cr: anſtounc s, 
Independent Company of Foot, Vice Sir 
rn ah 


3 Office, February * 1783. 

Ah Regiment of Dragons. Lieutenant 
John Dalton is appointed to be captain of a 
troop, vice John Callander. 

Ditto. Cornet Burgh Leighton to be lieute- 
nant, vice uk. Dalton. 


Jòôhag 


» 


19h Regiment of Dragoons. Captain John. | 
Callanger, of the '4th' dragoons, to be major, 


vice William Viſcount Fielding. 
Coldftream Regiment of Foct Guards. 
tenant Colonel the Honourable Henry Brodrick 


do be captain of a company, vice William Earl 


Delawar. 

Ditto. Captain William Morſhead to be 
captain. Iieutenant, vice the Honourable Henry 
Brodrick. 


Ditto. Lieutenant Hon. Edward Finch, 


of the 87th regiment, to be lieutenant, vice 
Francis We | 


William Morſhead. 


Liey-. 


« 


3d Regiment of Foot. Volunteer John Fl. 


wood to be enfigny vice John Donachy. 
Ditto. 
tenant, vice Adam Stothard 
Ditto. Enſign Robert Owen, "Way 16th. 


Ditto 


4 0 


«>\ 


Enſign James Morriſon to be lau- | 


of 


J 
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* Ditto. Liv tenant, Slam Auguſtus Pre- 
volt, from 34 battalion v both tegiment, to be 
Ueutenant, vice William, Sealy. 


21 Regimentof Foot. Lieutenant Ch axles 


ardinery of 7 regiment, to be dc 
tenant, vice L. 


2d Regiment of Foot. Erifign Alexander 


Perkins Lihdlay to be lieutenant, vice, Hugh 


Wallace. 
25th Regim tof Foot, James Molyneux; 
Gent. to nſign, vice John tewart. 
38h Re — of Fogt. ; Enfign, Bladen 
Tinker to lieutenant, vice George, Fowler, 
Ditto. Serzrant Timothy Nicholſan and be 
quarter-maſter, vice George Fowler. 
. 41ſt, Regiment of, Foot. Enfigm oþn 
Drummond to be Veutenant, vice Samucl f ott. 
Ditto. Thomas Furnival, Gent; to he eng- 
ſign, vice John D ond. 11 
öh Regiment of Na rates fete 
Hutchinſon to be Yeutrnagt, Vice! Jobs. Del. - 
hers; 
boch Regiment, 3d Battalſon. 6 re RR 
William Sealy, of 3d foot, to be Rs 
vice. William Auguſtus Prevoſt, 
6sth Reg ment of Foot. 1 Enſign N 
Hutebinſon to be adjutant, vice Farman Choſes: 
doth Regiment of Foot. Eaſign William 
Brown to be lieutenant, vice pere. enn 


tame. 
FAA nteer Jahn. Armſtrong to be 
edfign, vice 3 Proven. 


dach Regimens of Foot. Angus McDonald,” 
Gent. to be enſign, Vice Angus M* Donald. od £5 

87th Regiment of Foot, Georgs | Samygel 
Colyer, Gent. to be enſign vice Roger Finch. 

88h Regiment of, Foot. Lieutenant An- 
dre Hay, of 2d battalion of the Royals, to 
be captain of a company, vice James C niſtie. 

goth regiment of Foot. n L. Ball, 
of 21ſt fobt; n vice Charles 
Gardiner. 2 Ag 

104th Regiment of Foot. Captals, Themas 
Dunbar, of an independent company of in- 
valids, to be e ee ver William 
Pemble. 

Major Waler's Corps Enſiga Jokeph Cook- 
ſon, of 2 5th. retziment, to be Veutgnanty 2 
Eſſex Bowen. 

Ditto. Enſign John Montreſor, of Zoch 5 
2 to be lieutenant, vice Richard Dodg v 


2 28 4 


Captain - Iieutenant William Pemble, . of the” 
zoath Regiment, to be captain of) an inde- 


dent company of invalids, vice rr 
unbar. 


Wear-Office, February 19, 783. l 
His Majefty has been pleaſed to if TY Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Honourable James Mitrrdy 3 4 
Cyrus Trapaud; Sir William Bobthby, Bart. 


Berjamin Carpenter; Bigoe Armſtrong; WII- 
liam Earl of Shelburne 3 Wilnam Haviligt ; 


Sir John Irwine Charles Vernony' David? 
Greaime ; 5 to be Generals. 2 


As likewiſe Majors George Thompfom; Co- * 
lia Graham; John Nairne; Robert Hoyes | 
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Herbert basel karge, ford, ; Aer 
Arm. Powlet; 2 Strachan,; 3, Jam 
Robertſon ; Charles, Ste wart z. James Barker j 
Charles Tarrant ; James Dawion, ; John Hal 
lowes; William Cowley ; ; William Gauntlettg 
Richard Temple; Archibald, Campbell; Wil- 
liam. Handheld z. James Abercromby i George 
Sinclaire ; Thomas. lerer e ohn Hedges; 
Wilhm Browns, Henoprable, Joby Leilie ; 
William M*Carmick,; William Madox Ri- 
chardſon 3 Philip Fall; John Aug. Jevers z 
John Freke 3) John Hardy; Nñames Gordon; 
Chriſtopher Carleton; Charles Burton z Chriſ⸗ 


topher Horsfall ; Sir Robert Stuart, Bart, 
Elphinſton; Toba: Earl, of Caithneſs; -- ha 
Campbell 3, Henry Knight; Thomas Arm- 


ſtrong z td be Lieutenant:Colonels in che army. 

As likewiſe Captains Thomas Grapdigier, of 
os ad battalion of the both ,regiment ;! John 

be of the a$th Foot z William MeMynez 
of the - Sth foot z. Robert, Archdgle, of the-a7th 
dragoons; M. P. Stirling, of, the zoth foot ; 
Duncan Camerong of, the 43d, foot; William 
Gunn, of the 6th dragoqns ; James. Allen, oh 
the th dragoons; Perkins. Magta, of .the.zzth 
foot; Charles William. Eſte, of the 63th toot 3 
Thomas Garth, of the 2oth dragoong Henry 
Barry, of the 524d foot z. John Deſpardy of wy 
7a Wel to be Majors in the army. =__ 


* © WarOffce, February 225 mite. ; 
I th Regiment t of Dragoons. Philip G 2 
ley, © em. Vibe icornet;; viee Henry: Gf obaAl 

- 26 Regiment: of Fobr. Nicholas Ramſey, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Benjamin Edwards. 

gth Regiment of Foot. Henning, re 
to be ſurgeon, vice Henty See lex. * 

tath Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant ohn. 


92414 


Whitlocke ty be adjutant, vice = Browne; 
rigge 
Ditto. Wyliam Rowley, Gent."to be enſign, 


vice Frederick Maitland. 
16th Regiment of Foot. Enfigh R. George, 


| Fenwick to be lieutenant, vice — Brooke. 


Ditto. M*Namara, Gents to be enſign, 
vice R. George Fenwick. 

z4th Regiment of Foot. Enfign Alexander 
Graham to be lieutenant; vice Colin M*Larty. 

Ditto. Ferguſſon Peas, Gent, to be enfign, 
vice Alexander Graham. 

- Ditto.) John Brirland Hollings, Cent. ca be 
enſign, vice Anbury. 

zoth Regiment of Foot. Major Chrifopher, 


Maxwell ta r eee colonel, vice Pato 
Soald. 


Ditto. Henry Cuyler, Gent. ta be enſign, 
vice Richard i = 1 er- 

35th Regiment of Foot. Surgeon's Mate 
Edward Biſhop, of the 19ch foat, to be ſurgean,,. 
vice George Roche. 

40th Regiment of Foot. Liectenant James 


Bontein to be captain of a company, vice Joba. 
Graves Simcoe, ,. 


Ditto. Enfign corge Simpſon . be lieu 


tenant, vice James ontein. 
* Regiment of Foot. Major Chriſtopher 
Horsfait, 


8 


1757. 


34 of the 72d regiment, to be majors vice 
Williata King. k 

both Regiment rſt Battalion, - John Good- 
hall, Gent: to be enſighh, vice William James 
Stevet: fon. 

both Regiment, 2d Battalion. Captain Jet- 
fety Amhetſt, of the 1ſt batraljon, to be major, 
vice Frederick Spieſmacher. 

' 5x1 Regiment of Foot. Enfign Thomas 
Whitaker, of 10th foot, to be  heutenant, vice 
William Walkinſhaw. 

7iſt Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Arthur 
Forbes, t6 be captain · Neutenant. 


Ditto. Enſign Julines Herring, of Major 
Elford's corps, to lievtenant,' vite Smollet 
Campbell. 


- 9724 Regiment of Foot. John Birch, Gent. 
to be enſign, vice John Barnes, 

73d Regiment; 2d Bittalion, William Blink- 
ops Gent. to be enſign, vice Joh Gordon. 

75th--Regiment of Fost. Captain George 
7 to be major, vice Peter Damboon. 
Ditto. Lieutenant John Hoſkins to be cap- 
tain of a company, vice George Vaughan. 

Ditto. Enſign George Gatway to be lieute- 
n ant, vice John Hoſkins, 

79th Regiment of Foot. Enſign John eck - 
wich to be lieutenaut, vice Thomas F: jfe. 

Ditto. Minſmall, Gent. to 'be enfign, 
yice John Beckwith. 

v rſt Regiment of Foot. David Andrew, Gent, 
to be enſign, vice Charles Stewart, 
+ 87th Regiment of Foot. 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Knightly Freke, 

88th Regiment of Foot. Cornet James Bu- 
channan Riddle, of 3d dragoons, to be lieute- 
rant, vice Fielder King. 
Ditto. 
vice Warren Pitt Liſſe. 


89th Regiment of Foot. Enfign Reuben Joy- 


pour to be Teutenant, vice T homas Lidderdale. 
Ditto. Thomas Lidderdale, Gent. to be en- 
ſign, vice Reuben ſoynour. 
goth Regiment of Foot. Captain Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, of che 19th foot, to be major, 
vice James Tottenham. 
giſt Regiment of Foot. 
Maion, of 
company, vice Robert Allen. 
92d Regiment of Foot. Enſign Cu- 
ninghame to be lieutenant, vice James 8 
99th Regiment of Foot, Captain-lieutenant 
John Bonjour to be captain of a company, vice 
James Campbell. 
Ditto. Licutcnaiit William Winter to be 


Lieutenant Finch 


* 7 


John Bonjour, 
Ditto. "Taber! ſame Jackſon to de Beute. 
nant, vice Willlam Winter. 


"Ditto. John Rarnfay, Ne, 1 be ende, 


vice James Jackſon. 12 


Ditto. Ensign Edward Newcombe to be lieu- 


tenant, yice'Henty Watſon, © 


Major Whitficld's Corps. Dbinape Sir 


John Marella Oldmixon, of the 5th dragoons, 
do be Leutenant, vice James Watkin Wikraham. 
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William Green, 


John Cummings, Gent. to be enſign, 


the 18th foot, to be captain of a 
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Doctor Roger Heriot to be ſurgeon to the 
foxces in the Iſland of Jerſey. 


| War-O ffice, February, 22, 1783. 

His Majeſty has been pleaſed to appoint Wil- 
nam Green, Efq« Matthew Dixon Eſq. John 
Archer, Eſq. . Harry Gordov, Eſꝗ · Jobn Breuſe, 
Efq. Hush Debbieg, Eſq. to be Colonels of 
Engineers. 

"Richard Dawſon, Eſq. William Roy, Efqs 
jos hier Eiq. Willam Spry, Eſq. Thomas 

aſſett, Eig · Robert Morſe, Eſq. to be Ber. 
tenant Colonels of engineers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMEN TS. 


The Rev. Gorge Watſon, M. A. to the 
reQory of Elſwick, Durham, 

The Rev, J. Smyth, co. the perpetual curacy 
of Hammerſmith, Middleſex. 

The Rev. 'Obarles Sampſon, M. A. to the 
rectory of Llanfannen, Denbigathice, 

The Rev. Samuel Turner. M. A. to me 
rectory of Rothwell and Tointon, Lincolnſhire. 

The Rev. David Williams, LL. B. t» che 
vicarage of Renhold, Bedfordſhite. 

The Rev. Henry James, to the rectory of 
Oritmond, Monmouthſhire. 


BAN KRUPT.sS. 


Thomas Molloy, of Preſcot Street, Good- 
man's Fields, late commander on board the ſhip 
Betſey, trading to Quebec. 

John Maton, of Saliſbury, Wiltchire, dealer 
and chapman. 

Brownlow Bate and Filman Henckell, of tue 
Old Fewry, London, merchants and co-partners 

William Maull, of Worceſter, vintner. 

William Beverley, of Bethnal Green, Mid- 
dleſex, dyer. | 

James Henckell, of Buſh Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, merchant. 

Noel Delamotte, of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
conch and coach-harneſs maker. 

William Hadland, of St. Pancras, Middleſex,” 
common brewer. 

Sarnuel Forſter, of Burton Granary, Northum- 6 
berland, corufactor. 

Martin Slack Smallpiece, of Baſing Lane, 
London, merchant. , 

"Henry Rider, of Wadefmill, Hertfordſhite, 
linen-draper. 

Joſeph Dig50d, of Darlington, in the cdunty 
of Durham, grocer and linep-draper, 

Robert Baker, of Burigay, in the county of, 
Suffolk, grocer. 

ohn Richards, of Worceſter, vintner. | 

John Spiller, of Chriſt Church, in the county 
of Midelefex; dyer. 

John Chapple, of Gun deer in the L be 4y 
of the Tower of London; weaver. 

George Snürthwaite, of Buſh Lane, Cannen 
Street, London, merehant. 

Daniel Gottman, of Oxford Street, in the 
county ot Middlclox, toy man and jcweller. 

6 James 
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James Lacon, of the Hermitage, Wapping, 
cooper. 

William Price, of St. Thomas in the Cn, 
Suffolk, timber-merchant. 
A Ellen Hirſt and John Hirſt, of Staintand, 4 in 
the patiſh of Haſitax, Yorkſhite, paper-makers. 
Alexander Wilſon, of Oxendon Street, Mid- 
dleſex, cutter, © 

Joes Rogers, of Cutter Lane, London, ha- 
berdaſher. 

William Summer, of Aſhton,, Cheſter, corn- 
factor. 

John Turner, of Fletching, Suſſex, merchant. 


Charles Hodgkinſon, of Birmingham, War- 


wickſhire, dealer and chapman. 
Anthony Smith, of Aldham, Suffolk, wool- 
-comber. 

Luke Waller, of St. Paul, ur e Middle- 
ſex, cooper. 
| ” mag Walter, of Exchange Alley London, 
inſurer and merchant. - 

William Neuman, of New Sarum, Wiltſhire, 
inabolder. 

James  Longworth and Theophilus Byers, 
both of Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, clothiers and 
CC-partners., 

ames Foakes, of the Lime Kilns, Greenwich, 
Kent, victualler. 

John F iſher, of Dulverton, Somerſetſhire, 

razier. 

William Salmon, of Sandling, Kent, tanner.. 

" Edward Watſon, of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
Surry, paper and flock-maker. 

Georze Smith, of Canton in China, 2 now of 
Great Ormond Street, Middleſex, merchant. 

Samuel Coyſgarnc nd Walton Willcox, of 
Little Hermitage Street, Wapping, Middleſex, 
thip-chandlers and cq-partners. 

Chriſtopher Etherington the elder, of Fleet 
Street, London, booklelier. 

James Hole, or Byfleet, Surrey, dealer and 
Chapman. 

Robert Davis, of Great Tower Street, Lon- 
dort, warehouſeman. 

Edward Birch, of Greenwich, Kent, brewer, 

John Arch, of Dudley, Worceiterſhire, 
dleacher. | 

William Solloway, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
Kire, linen draper. 

William Stokes, of Preſcot Street, Good- 
man's Fields, Middleſex, calico-printer. 


Wolf oſeph, of Goodman's Fields, Middle- 


ſex, merchant. 

John Bolton, of Portſmouth, county of 
Southampton, vintner and vi&uiller, 

George Clarke, of. North Audley Street, Is 
George „ Hanover. Square, Middleſex, butcher. 

Robert Cox, of Ciement's Court, Mi Stteete 
London, hofiere e rot) 

"Stephen Burgeſs, of St. Margaret, Weſmin- 

, cowkeeper, 

John Sherer, of Ca el Court, Bartholomew 
Lane,, ener infurer-and werchlant. 
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Thomas Wood and — | Tipping, of Taps 
low ⁰ Mills, Buckinghamſhire, and William 
Cockſhott and Robert Pilkington, of; Maccles- 
field, county of Cheſter, cotton manufacturers 
and copartners. 

George Hudſon, of Bear Street, St. Martin's 
in the Fields, Middleſex, orange-merchant-. 

| ts. Wood, of Truro, Cornwall, archi- 
te 

Morris Goldſmid, of Kingſton upon Hull, 
merchant, 

* — Turner the elder, of Buxted, Suſſex, 

0 
| Willam Berridge, of St, Nicholas, Deptford, 
Kent, tallow-chandler. 

Righard Brown, of Hemel Hempſted, Rert⸗ 
fordſhire, wool-ſpinner, 

Edward Holden, of Chriſt Church, Middleſex, 


cheeſemonger. 

John Styles, of Nicholas Lane, London, 
packer, 

James Tellam, of Great Peter Street, Weſt- 
minſter, victualler. 

Robert Goodair, of Pontefract, Vorkſhire, 
linen draper, 

John Cafteman, of Goſport, in the county of 
Southampton, merchant. 

John Court, of Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, 
Middleſex, inſurer and merchant, 

William Iredale, of Great Poultney Street, 
Weftminſter, bricklayer. 

Thomas Chapman, of Blackman Street, 
Southwark, coach-maker. 

Stephen Newton, of Hayle, .in the pariſh of 
Lelant, Cornwall, merchant. 

Benjamin Beach, of Ludlow, Salop, brick- 
maker and maltſter. 

Thomas Muſgrave, of Biſhopſgate Street, 
London, ironmongere 

ohn Daniel, vi Coventry, coach-maſter. 
illiam Clarke, and William Clarke the 
younger, of Laſton, in the pariſh of Eye, Here- 

fordſhire, copartners, dealers and chapmen. 

Thomas Beaumont Pearl, of St. Clement 
Danes, Middleſex, manufacturer of ſattinets, 
callimancoes, and laſtings. 

Abraham Clibborn, of the town and county 
of Haverfordweſt, merchant. 

William Webb, of Pembroke, Pembroke- 
ſhire, merchant. 

John Stenſon, of the city of Exeter, hoſier. 

Thomas Cope, of „ELI. London, dealer 
in ſpirituous liquors. 

Abraham Brown: Whitby, of North Shields, 
Northumberland, merchant. 

Benjamin Wilkinſon, of Heckmandwicke, 
Yorkſhire, clothier. 

Thomas Rowley and Jobn ; Ellis, of Princes 
Street, Lothbury, urg merchants and co- 
Partners. 

Robert Lowry nd Thomas Hale, of New. 
Strect, 8 Magkers d däleker broker. 
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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ambro- Briton is right in his conjecture. We do not eſteem the delay he 

complains of as very important, when we 6/0 with the ſatisfaction of 

maintaining that ſuperiority, we have ſo ſucceſsfully laboured to procure, It 
will, however, be in future remedied, 


Mr. N ynne's Temple of Freedom will appear in our next. 


The antique Fragment with which Hefiod has favoured us, is of too ab- 
firuſe a nature for our Miſcellany, The copy is carefully preſerved, and will 
be reſpectfully delivered to any perſon who ſhall produce a note in the ſame 
writing. ' 


We beg of D. D. to recolle& the Horatian dogma, * Mediocribus eſſe poetis, 
&c. Poetry, more than any other ſpecies of compoſition, ſhould be excellent. 


The Paftoral Song tranſmitted by an Old Correſpondent, though by no means 
deſtitute of merit, being much inferior to what we have before received from 
this Gentleman, cannot with propriety be inſerted. 


If Edward will demonſtrate or vouch for the authenticity of the paper ſaid 
to be written by the Prince/s Elizabeth, we ſhall be happy to inſert it. 


T. V.“s, Letter is received, and the Editors conceive themſelves obliged to 
him for the politeneſs with which he has expreſſed his friendly ſuggeſtion. 


The Tale juſt arrived came too late for examination this month; but, 
from the ſenſible Letter which accompanied it, ſigned Z. A. we entertain lit- 
tle doubt of it's being well worth our acceptance. 


The Editors eſteem themſelves highly obliged to the Correſpondent who 
furniſhed them with the elegant Verſes to Ni/us, written by a Lady of New 
York, and will be happy to receive thoſe future communications of the fair 
Author which this gentleman ſo kindly promiſes. 


The Character which Lady C. wiſhes to ſee delineated, is intended for our 


next; the Anecdotes tranſmitted by her Ladyſhip will be faithfully inter- 


woven, 


The important Work tranſmitted by the learned Author, and not yet noticed 


by any other Reviewers, will come under our conſideration in the next Number, 


We ſincerely thank our kind Correſpondent R. V. for his elegant comp/:- 
mentary Verſes, and will egdeavour to merit a continuance of his good opi- 
nion: they are, however, too perſonally directed to the Gentleman whom he 
rightly conſiders as the chief conductor of this favoured Miſcellany, to ad- 


mit of being inſerted without conſiderable alterations from the ingenious 
Author, 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


HE anceſtor of William Henry 
Cavendiſhe Bentinck, the pre- 
ſent and third Duke of Portland, 
Marquis of Tichfield, Earl of Port- 
land, Viſcount Woodſtock, and Ba- 
ron of Cirenceſter, was a native of 


- Overyſlel, in Holland, whole firſt ele- 


vation to rank and dipnity originated 
in his attending William, the illuſtri- 
ous Prince of Orangg, in the ſtation 
of gentleman of the bedchamber; that 
prince, on his acceflion to the Britiſh 
throne, deeming the ſervices of Mr. 
Bentinck adequate to the reward of a 
peerage. 

The Duke of Portland, who is the 
3 of this nobleman, was 

orn on the 14th of April 1738; and 
his mother was Lady Margaret Ca- 
vendiſhe Harley, only daughter and 
heireſs of Edward Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer. _ 

His grace, while Lord William Ben- 
tinck, was, at the general election in 
1761, returned one of the members 
for Weobly in Herefordſhire: but he 
continued a very ſhort time in the 
lower houſe; ſucceeding to the in- 
heritance of his paternal honours, on 


the death of his father, in May 1762. 


The Duke of Portland was ap- 
pointed lord chamberlain of the houſ- 
hold, in 1765; but, on the change of 
adminiſtration which took place the 
very next year, he quitted the public 
ſervice with the reſt of his colleagues, 

The grant of the foreſt of Ingle. 
wood in Cumberland, and of the ſo. 
cage of Carliſle, to Sir James Low- 
ther, in 1767, which had been up- 
wards of ſeventy years in the Duke 
of Portland's family, and enabled his 
22 to nominate his own members 

or Cumberland, furniſhed, for a long 
time, a topic of political diſcuſſion, 
as well as a wide field for legal in- 
veſtigation. Nor is it to us at all 
ſurprizing, that the adminiſtration 
of that day, who were conſtantly op- 
poſed by his grace, ſhould endeavour, 
as much as poſſible, to leſſen an in- 
fluence which was perpetually exert- 
ed againſt them. 

On the grand change of the mini- 
ſtry, in April 1782, he was, on the 
10th of that month, conſtituted Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and his grace's 
public conduct, during the ſhort pe- 
riod of his government in the ſiſter 
kingdom, is ſaid to have met with 
the equal approbation of his ſove. 
reign and the 6-0 Yet in times 

2 ot 
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country hath lately experienced, nei- 
ther popularity nor royal favour can 
long ſecure the poſſeition of impor- 
tant offices: the ſeceſſion which took 
lace on the death of the Marquis of 
Rocklizham, extended it's influence 
to his grace, Who was ſuperſeded in 
the government of Ireland, on the 
»5th of September in the ſame year, 
by Earl Temple, the preſent viceroy 
of that country. 
The Duke of Portland, who has 
continued to act with the oppoſition, 


has of late been much talked of as 


the ſucceſihr of the Earl of Shel- 
burne; and, from the 1mpartial ac- 
count of his grace's qualifications 
which we mean to lay before our rea- 
ders, they will probably be enabled 
to form for themſelves a ſufhcient 
judgment, how far this nobleman 
is calculated for the important othce 
of firſt lord of the treaſury. 

His grace's diſpoſition is extreme- 
ly benign; he is eſteemed a good fa- 
ther, a kind huſband, and is ſaid to 
be re ſpected and beloved amongſt his 
tenants, in a moſt enviable degree, 
Tor his hoſpitality and benevolence. 
It is, indeed, more than ſufpected, 
that his grace hath indulged this 
propenſity to an exceſs not altoge- 
ther conſiſtent with the ſtrict rules of 
econemy. And, in addition to this 
circumſtance, whoever recollects the 
intimacy which ſubſiſted between his 
grace and Chaſe Price of joyous me- 
mory, and the liberal uſe that gen- 
tleman was accuſtomed to make of 
the duke's name and paper, while re- 

eiver-general of the county of Rad- 
nor, together with his grace's muni- 
ficence towards certain noble rela- 
tions, will not be ſurprized that his 
income ſhould have ſuffered a dimi- 


nation of near half it's original va- 


June. This has, however, been in ſome 
degree compenſated by the improve- 
ment of his eſtate at Marybone, which 
being let on building leaſes has very 
covfiderably augmented in value. 
His grace poſſeſſes a pliability of 
temper, which, on all occaſions, in- 
duges him to ſurrencer his own good 
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ſenſe to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe who 
ſurround him; a diſpoſition which 
might certainly render. him the cre- 
dulous inſtrument of any defignirg 
party, that had ſufficient baſeneſs to 
take the advantage of this amiable, 
but, in ſome caſes, dangerous quality. 

His grace is naturally magnificent 
and hoſpitable at his table, and re- 


markably attached to a ſplendid and 


numerous attendance: nor would, in 
all probability, the jovial characters, 
who compoſe part of the Iriſh court, 
had he continued among them, have 
had any opportunity of noticing, 
during his government, the ſmalleſt 
diminution of munifcence, notwith- 
ſtanding the injury which his patri- 
mony had by theſe means already 
ſuſtained. 

Should his grace be appointed pre- 
mier, Which ſeems highly probable, 
as we have no doubt of his integrity, 
we hope he willi receive that ſupport 
and afiftance which can alone make 
any miniſter ſucceſsful. 4 

The Duke of Portland is of a mo- 
derate ftature, rather inclined to cor- 
pulency: he is of a dark complexion, 
but has a moſt pleaſing countenance ; 
and his perſon and addreſs are elegant 
and noble. 

His grace is a member of the privy 
council, prefident of the Britiſh ly- 
ing-in hoſpitals doctor of laws, and 
fellow of the royal ſociety. 

On the 8th of November 1766, his 
grace was married to Lady Dorothy 
Cavendiſhe, daughter of the late and 
ſiſter of the preſent Duke of Devon. 
ſhire, by whom he has had iflue 
William Henry, born the 29th of 
June 1768, called Marquis of Tich- 
field; Charles William, born the iſt 
of July 1770, who died the 24th of 
the ſame month; Henry William, 
born the 26th of Auguſt 1771, who 
died the 11th of September follow- 
ing; William, born the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1774; Lady Charlotte, born 
the 3d of October 1775; and another 
daughter, born in 1778. 

Lord Edward Charles Cavendiſhe 
Rentinck, the Duke of Portland's 
brother, is now member for Notting- 

ham; 
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ham; and his grace has likewiſe two 
ſiſters —Lady Elizabeth Cavendiſhe 
Bentinck, married in May 1759, to 
Thomas Viſcount Weymouth ;. and 
Lady Henrietta C: wendiſhe Bentinck, 
(who was one of the ſupporters of the 
queen's train at the royal nuptials 
in 1761) married in May 1763, to 
George Henry Earl of Stamford. 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


N delineating the multifarious 
character now preſented to our 
readers, we confeſs ourſelves con- 
ſiderably at a loſs ; and hope to ſtand 
excuſed for any defect of arrange- 


ment we may poflibly contract from 


the contradictory and incongruous 
elements of which our account of 
this extraordinary political hero muſt 
neceſſarily be compoſed. Indeed, 
ſuch a medley of good ſenſe and ab- 
ſurdity, memory and forgetfulneſs, 
public virtue and private vice, patri- 
otiſm and deſpotiſm, loyalty and 
ſedition, foppery and flovenlineſs, 
do not often preſent themſelves to 
our obſervation: like the patient 
chemiſt, we will endeavour thorough- 
ly to analize the myſterious com- 
pound; and happy ſhall we be to 
ſeparate every valuable material from 
the abundance of nauſeous articles 
we fear we ſhall have to encounter; 
ſtill happier, if, among the reſt, any 
particles of ſterling honour, of true 
genuine patriotiſm, ſhould be found 
blended with the ſoil of this Augean 
ſtable. 

The Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox, third ſon of Henry the 
firſt Lord Holland, by Lady Georgina 
Carolina, eldeſt daughter of his 
Grace Charles, late Duke of Rich- 
mond, and created Baroneſs Holland 
on the 6th of May 1762, was born 
the 24th of January 1749. 

The character of Mr. Fox's father, 
as a national defaulter, (as well as 
his liſe of diſſipation, though blended 
with uncommon. abilities) is ſuth- 
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ciently known ; nor ſhould we have 
even thus ſlightly remiaded our 
readers of this circumſtznce, had we 
not lately ſeen ſome attempts to diſ- 
prove a fact of ſuch unqueſtionable 
notoriety— 


For fr+:-born Britons, zenerous as brave, 
Bury retentment in the oftender's grave. 


Tt is ſaid to have been this noble- 
man's conſtant practice to treat his 
children as men, even in their earlieſt 


youth; introducing them into all 
companies, and encouraging them 


to deliver their ſentiments on all 
occaſions; thus inſpiring them with 
that habitual coniidence, which, we 
may venture to aſſert, has never for- 
ſaken, on any ſingle occaſion, the 
celebrated ſubject of theſe memoies. 
It would interfere with our preſent 
purſuit, to diſcuſs the propriety of 
this early initiation of youth, which 
of late years has but too generally 
prevailed; we ſhall therefore content 
ourſelves with entering a general 
proteſt againſt the practice, and pro- 
ceed with the ſubzect more particu- 
larly before us. 

Nor ſhall we ſtoop to retail the 
many ridiculous fituations, and auk- 
ward embaraſiments, which Mr. Fox's 
father is ſaid to have frequently expe- 
rienced, from the premature indul— 
gence of his very promiſing boy: in 
which we are unable to trace that 
wonderful ſagacity, in either fatheror 
ſon, which has been ſo liberally attri- 
buted to both; and which we are our- 
ſelves quite willing to grant them— 
the former on other occaſions; the lat- 
ter at more advanced periods of life. 

But, that our impartiality may 
not be arraigned, we will lay before 
ourreaders one of the molt remarkable 
of theſe anecdotes, which will enable 
them to judge for themſelves, and 
on which we ſhall therefore make no 
comment. 

When the father was ſecretary of 
ſtate, during the late war, having 
one night an extraordinary number 


of important expreſſes to diſpatch, 


he took them home from his office, 
that he might the more attentively 
examine 


examine their contents before he ſent 
them away. His ſon Charles, who 
was at this time not more than nine 
years of age, coming into the ſtudy, 
to which he always had free acceſs, 
took up one of the packets, which 
his father, having juſt examined, 
Had laid ready for ſealing ; and after 
peruſing it with much ſeeming at- 
tention, expreſſed his diſapprobation 
of the contents, and at the ſame in- 
fant thruſt the paper into the fire. 
Far from being ruffled on this occa- 
fon, or attempting to reprimand his 
ſon, his lordſhip immediately turned 
to look for the office copy, and with 
the utmoſt compolure, made out ano- 
ther tranſcript. 

Mr. Fox was educated at Eton, 


where, though he did not proſecute 


his ſtudies with any great perſeve- 
rance, he is ſaid to have been remark- 
able for performing his exerciſes in 
a very ſuperior {tile, and to have diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by an uncommon 
ſhare of acute diſcernment, vivacity, 
and humour. 

A reverend friend of the writer of 
theſe memoirs, remembers to have 
ſeen Mr. Fox at the German Spa, in 
Auguſt 1763, with his father Lord 
Holland, who was ſaid to allow him 
five guineas a night for the Pharoah 
bank, though he was then only four- 
teen Sorts hs The ſame gentleman 
recollects, that he was one morning 
in company with Lord Holland, at 
a fountain about three miles diſ- 
tant from Spa, when his ſon Charles 
arrived to breakfaff equipped as a 
running footman. Though theſe ſeem 
trifling circumſtances, their unqueſ- 
tionable authenticity will ſufaciently 
apologize for their inſertion, as they 
certainly afford ſtriking traits of both 


theſe remarkable characters, which 


the reader cannot fail to apply. 

At Oxford, to which place he re- 
moved from Eton, he is ſaid to have 
been eſteemed equally brilliant and 
promiſing; though his vacations were 
conftantly ſpent in the metropolis, 


With the uſual diſſipations of unre- 


trained youth. 
On leaving the univerſity, he ob- 


Ws 
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tained permiſſion to travel; and the 
continental vivacity proved ſo conge- 
nial with his own natural diſpoſition, 
that he protracted his ſtay to a very 
uncommon length. Indeed, he quit- 
ted not theſe regions of gaiety and 
diſſipation, without ſeveral mandates 
from parental authority; nor did he 
at length comply, till a bill from Na- 
ples, for 16,0001. had been ſatisfied 
by his indulgent father. 

In this tour he made the cuſtomary 
acquirements; the chief of which 
may be comprized under the articles 
of gaming, luxury, and dreſs: and a 
variety of rſonal decorations, ſome 
years beck: of high repute in the 
beau monde, owed their origin to 
Mr. Fox's fertile genius; who, amon 
other faſhions which he had the ho- 
nour to introduce, revived that of 
red- heeled ſhoes, laid afide at the be- 


ginning of the preſent century, by 


* in them on a birth- night 
about twelve years ſince. 

Mr. Fox had very early the place 
of paymaſter of penſions to the wi- 
dows of land officers, and is ſaid to 
have been introduced into parliament 
ſooner than he was by age qualified 
to be a member of that honourable 
aſſembly; the influence of his father, 
however, ſtifled every diſagreeable 
enquiry, he was returned for Mid- 
hurſt, at the general election in 1768, 
and began kis political career with 
conſiderable eclat, in a ſpeech of ex- 
traordinary merit for his years. 

But though his friends had flat- 
tered themſelves that the propenſity 
of this gentleman to dreſs, gaming, 
and other faſhionable exceſſes, would 
by degrees have ſubſided, on his be- 
coming a public character, they were 
egregiouſly diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations; for, notwithſtanding his 
conduct in the ſenate was reſpectable, 
he not unfrequently left the ball or 
maſquerade, and ſtill oftener the 
gaming-table, to attend his duty in 
the Houſe of Commons, without the 
ſmalleſt intervention of ſleep. 

In March 1770, Mr, Fox was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of the ad- 
miralty; and it was again hoped * 

# rue 
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the additional employ neceſſarily re- 
quired for the diſcharge of this of- 
hce, would have detached him from 
purſuits of ſo pernicious a tendency. 
But his buſineſs in Pall Mall and St. 
James's Street, had too many charms 
to be abandoned for the dull enter- 
tainment of preparing admiralty diſ- 
28388 many of which are ſaid to 
ave been ſigned, at White's, Frear's, 
and Almack's, with the pen in one 
hand, and the cards in the other. 

This diſpoſition for play was by no 
means cultivated without thoſe cir- 
cumſtances of ill fortune which gene- 
rally attend young adventurers, in a 
country where gaming is conſidered 
as a ſcience, and has it's regular pro- 
feſſors, who muſt win, or ſtarve, To 
theſe gentlemen; and perhaps to the 
ladies in the neighbourhood of theſe 
faſhionable haunts, he certainly was 
ſo conſiderably the dupe, that his offi- 
cial appointments, added to the libe- 
ral allowance of a too indulgent fa- 
ther, by no means kept pace with his 
pecuniary exigences: the ſages of St, 
Mary Axe were conſulted ; temporary 
ſupplies were raiſed, by grants of an- 
nuities and reverſions; and from Duke's 
Place, in the Eaſt, the means were for 
ſome time obtained, of again viſiting 
King's Place, and it's vicinity, in the 
Weſt. Such a conſtant intercourſe 
was, indeed, for ſome years kept up 
with theſe wwi/e men of the caſt, that he 
is ſaid to have humorouſly diftin- 
guiſhed a back parlour in his houſe, 
famous for being the ſcene of theſe 
negociations, by the appellation of the 
Teruſalem Chamber. 

In February 1772, Mr. Fox quitted 
his place at the admiralty board; but 
in the December following he again 
came into office, being appointed one 
of the lords of the treaſury, which ſi- 
tuation he continued to enjoy till his 


_ diſmiſſion in 1774. 


Hitherto he had conſtantly, and in 
general warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of 


government, againit all oppoſition; and 


in March 1772 was ſo exceedingly un- 
popular, that we find him complaining 
to the Houſe of the rough treatment 
he experienced from the mob, who had 
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inſulted and aſſaulted him on the 28th 
of that month, breaking the glailes of 
his chariot, and pelting him with 
oranges and ſtones Vet we think we 
can trace, on ſeveral occaſions, ſome- 
thing like a diſſatisfaction, from the 
time of his leaving the admiralty in 
the beginning of 1772; though it 
might poſſibly be conſiderably abated 
for a ſhort ſpace after his appointment 
to the treaſury. The firſt time, how- 
ever, that his name appeared at once in 
the minority and againſt the miniſter, 
was on the celebrated bill for ſhutting 
up the port of Boſton, March 25, 1774. 

This year was, indeed, pregnant 
with remarkable events to Mr. Fox. 
In February 1774, he was diſcarded 
from the treaſury; his father died in 
July, his mother in Auguſt, and his 
elder brother, Stephen Lord Holland, 
on the 26th of November: to which 
may be added, that, at the general 
election, in the ſame year, fs was 
an unſucceſsful candidate for Poole; 
though he was afterwards choſen for 
Malmſbury, in Wilts, with William 
Strahan, Eſq. joint-printer to his Majeſ- 
ty, and now member for Wotton Baſſet. 

In November 1779, Mr. Fox's talent 
for invective drew upon him the reſent- 
ment of William Adam, Eſq. of Wood. 
ſtone, member for Stranrawer, Wip- 
town, Whithorn, and NewGalloway, in 
Scotland; by whom he was challen 
to the field, and ſlightly wounded, on 
the 29th of that month, in Hyde Park. 

At the general election in 1780, hav- 
ing previouſly eſtabliſned what he called 
a conſlitutional aſſociation of the elec- 
tors, he was returned member for 
Weſtminſter, with Admiral Rodney; 
and, in April 1782, came in as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, on the remarkable mi- 
niſterial revolution which took place 
at that period. 

In this oſſice, however, he continued 
but a few months. His patron, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, died the 1ſt 
of July following; and, on the Earl 
of Shelburne's appointment to ſucceed 
him as firſt lord of the treaſury, Mr, 
Fox retired in diſguſt, But from the 
coalition which has lately taken place 
with Lord North, we are diſpoſed to 

think 
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think he will not long continue out of 
office. 

The taſk of diſcriminating Mr. Fox's 
political character is certainly diſſicult. 
In 1771, we hear him aſſert in the 
Houſe, that though a great deal is 
ſaid about the people, and the cries of 
the. people, he knows not where or 
how to find theſe complaints; as far 
as his enquiries lead him, he adds, 
theſe complaints do not exiſt; for while 
the majority. of the Houſe of Com- 
mons continues to think otherwiſe, (who 
are certainly the people, by being their 
legal repreſentatives) he will continue 
to be of the ſame opinion: and, in 
1779, we find him at the head. of an 
aſſociation, diſclaiming the ſupreme 
authority of parliament, and, under the 
curious appellation of the Man or 
THE PEOPLE, forming democratical 
arrangements, for the evident purpoſe 
of over-awing this branch, atleaſt, of 
the conſtitution. But we will not pur- 
ſue the invidious recital of ſuch bare- 
faced and contradigory tranſactions 
and afleverations, as nothing but the 
weakeſt credulity could poſſibly be 
duped with: there are, we believe, 
few zealous partizans whoſe views are 

not preciſely the ſame; and though we 
think him entitled to his full ſhare of 
cenſure, we would not willingly load 
him with more. 

Poverty and ambition united, how- 
ever the former may have been pro- 
duced, or whatever claim the poſſeſſor 
may have to the latter, will ever make 
violent ſtruggles to ſhake off the one, 
and to gratify, as much as poſſible, the 
other: nor will pride, which is in 
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ſome caſes a very different word from 


ambition, at all times maintain it's 
proper ſtation on ſuch occaſions; for, 
though it may latently reſide in the 
ſame breaſt, pinched into compliance 
and ſoothed 
by the ſyren expectation, it will not 
unfrequently remain inactive, and ſuf- 
fer the tongue to ſpeak, or the hand 
to act, what the heart never approved. 

Mr. Fox unqueſtionably poſſeſſes 
great ability; and we hope, after all, 
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he is not without integrity. Fatal as 
his indiſcretions may have proved, we 
are not warranted to ſay he is wholly 
abandoned; and though, during his 
ſhort continuance in office the laſt time, 
his overtures for pacification, and par- 
ticularly to the Dutch, were eſteemed 
too humiliating for the dignity of this 
country, we are not convinced that a 
diſpoſition to cultivate the friendſhip of 
our old and natural allies, was by any 
means bad policy; nor are we at all ſa- 
tisfied that the peace, which has ſince 
been negociated, is leſs derogatory to 
the honour of Great Britain, than any 
other that might have been obtained, 
We muſt, however, be free to ſay, for 
more reaſons than one, we cannot think 
this gentleman a proper perſon to be 
abſolutely at the head of affairs; but, 
blended with men of ſpirit and inte- 
grity, we do not yet deſpair, ſhould 
he be fairly tried, as he undoubtedly 
applied himſelf cloſely to bulineſs 
during his laſt appointment, that he 
may fill with propriety a very important 
part of a new and a valuable ad mini- 
ſtration. 

We ſhall conclude our account of 
Mr. Fox, with an extract from his own 
Verſes to Mrs. Crewe“; thus preſent- 
ing him to our readers as a votary of 
the muſes, and at the ſame time fur- 
niſhing a ſlight ſketch of the chief cha- 
racteriſtics of the ſubje& of theſe me- 
moirs, by one who beſt knows the true 
ſtate of his heart. 

My wiſhes, which never were bounded before, 

Are here bounded by friendihip, and aſk for no 
mores 

Is it reaſon? No, that my whole life will belye ; 

For who ſo at variance as reaſon and I? 

Ist ambition that fills up each chink of my heart, 

Nor allows any ſofter ſenſation a part ? 

O no! for in this all the world mult agree, 

One folly was never ſufficient for me. 

Is my mind on diſtreſs too intenſely employ'd ? 

Or by pleaſure relax'd, by variety cloy'd ? 

For, alike in this only, enjoyment and pain 

Both flacken the ſprings of thoſe nerves which 
they ſtrain. 


That I've felt each reverſe that from fortune can 
flow, 

That I've taſted each bliſs that the happieſt know, 

Has {till been the whimfical fate of my life, 

Where anguiſh and joy have been ever at ftrife : 


* Sce this elegant little poem at length, in Mr, Harriſon's Collection of the Beauties of Pritiſh 


Poetry, Vol. III. p. 466. 


But, 
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But, tho? vers'd in th* extremes both of plezſure 
and pain, 

I am ſtill but too ready to feel them again.” 


Mr. Fox is ſomewhat above the mid- 
dle ſtature, and of a remarkably ſatur- 
nine complexion, but he 1s by no means 
ill featured. Notwithſtanding his ac- 
knowledged irregularities, his health 
ſeems at preſent but little impaired; 
and, though we have never heard that 
he has any particular averſion to wed- 
lock, he remains unmarried, 


MRS. COWLEY. 


| Ou the perſon of this lady, we an- 
nounce one df the firſt dramatic 
geniuſes that has perhaps ever ap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Cowley, whoſe maiden name 
was Parkhouſe, is a native of Tiver— 
ton, in Devonſhire, where her father 
at preſent reſides. This gentleman, 
who is univerſally eſteemed and ca- 
reſſed for his learning, great probity, 
and that peculiar flow ot humour 
which enlivens his converſation, was 
originally deſigned for the church, 
2 received a ſuitable education; 
but, having experienced ſome rune of 
pointments, he commenced boo 
ſeller, and is a credit to a profeſſion 
which ought not to be eſteemed an 
illiberal one. The mother of Mr. 
Parkhouſe was a lady of Barnſtaple, 
and firſt-couſin to Gay; of whoſe 
ſociety that celebrated poet was ſo ex- 
ceſſively fond, that he uſed to ſpend 
moſt of his time at her houſe. 

About twelve years fince, Miſs 
Parkhouſe was married to Mr, Cow- 
ley, (now in the Eaſt- Indies) brother 
to an eminent factor of that name, 
in Cateaton Street. 

The comedy of the Runaway, pro- 
duced in March 1776, was at once 
this lady's coup a"efjat, and the laſt 
new piece preſented to the public by 
Mr. Garrick, who reſigned the ma- 
nagement of Drury Lane theatre at 
the cloſe of that ſeaſon. 

Though the farce of Who's the 
Dupe? performed at Drury Lane 
theatre in April 1779, was the next 

Vor. II. 
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of this lady's productions which ap- 


peared on the ſtage, we have great 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the tragedy 
of Albina was Mrs. Cowley's ſecond 
dramatic offspring. This laſt piece, 
however, was not brought out till 
the zoth of July following; when 
Mr. Colman produced it at his 
ſummer theatre in the Haymarket: 
and in the preface which accom- 
panied the firit edition of that tra- 
gedy, we find a hiſtory of ſuch un- 
worthy treatment of this lady, from 
the managers of both the winter 
theatres, as we are aſtoniſhed that 
genius ſhould be ſubject to. 

Mrs, Cowley's next piece was the 
Belle's Stratagem, timed at Co- 
vent Garden in February 1780; this 
was ſucceeded by the World as it 
Goes, the title of which was after- 
wards judiciouſly changed to Second 
Thoughts are Beſt : lalt ſeaſon pro- 
duced Which 1s the Man? and the 
preſent has given us the Bold Stroke 
for a Huſband. 

The extreme facility of this lady's 
pen 1s leſs remarkable than the 
ſtrengtu and variety of it's powers. 
Her plots are exceedingly various, 
and all of them abound with new 
characters and ſituations. 

'The dialogue of Mrs. Cowley's 
dramas has an eaſe and brilliancy 
peculiar to herſelf; but her chief 
excellence 1s in the delineation of 
character. Doiley, in the farce of 
Who's the Dupe? is abſolutely un- 
rivalled on the ſtage. Gradus, Dori- 
court, Flutter, Lord Sparkle, and 
the Pendragons, are all diſtin por- 
traits, and highly coloured. Her 
ſucceſs in drawing female characters 
will perhaps ſeem leſs wonderful, 
and in theſe ſhe has indeed evinced a 
ſuperiority to molt who have gone 
before her: we know of tew dra- 
matic writers who have given cha- 
racers capable of ranking with Miſs 
Hardy in the Belle's Stratagem, and 

livia in the Bold Stroke for a Huſ- 
band. 

In the tragedy of Albina, Mrs. 
Cowley has thewn a mind capable of 

the 
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the ſublime and pathetic ; and dif- 
played her ability to enter into the 
feelings of a hero or a monarch, with 
as much facility and ſucceſs as into 
thoſe of a ſlopſeller and a coquet. Yet 
Albina is by no means free from 
fault: it has great inequalities ; and, 
whilſt ſome paſſages teem with the 
moſt glowing imagery, in ſmooth 
and elegant numbers, others are 
proſaic and inharmonious. The 
characters of Old Weſtmoreland and 
Gondibert are in the grandeſt ſtile, 
and diſplay an intimate acquaintance 
with the ages of chivalry. 

The Maid of Arragon, a tale in 
blank verſe, (the whole of which 
has not yet been publithed) made it's 
Ne about the ſame time as 
the comedy of the Belle's Stratagem. 
This poem is entitled to the ſame 

raiſe, and is liable to the ſame ob- 
jections, as the tragedy of Albina: 
nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
poetry in many paſſages, whilſt the 
characters have all the advantages 
of being drawn by a dramatic mule. 
The old Arragonian King, the fair 
Oſmida, the Mooriſh Prince, the 
French De Couci, are all diſtinct, 
and coloured by the pen of genius; 
and the conduct of the ſtory 15 won- 
derfully original. Yet here, again, 
admiration is frequently ſuſpended, 
by irregular intonation, and careleſs 
verſes. 

In ſhort, it appears, that if Mrs. 
Cowley gave herſelf time to poliſh, 
her reputation m epic poetry might 
equal her dramatic fame; but it is 
the latter ſpecies alone which finds 
an altar in the temple of Plutus, and 
this is probably the reaſon that our 
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fair author ſeems to have abandoned 
every other. Should ſhe, however, 
be again tempted to ſacrifice to Clio, 
we recommend her to obey the in- 
ſpiration in ine. The chiming 
couplet neceſſarily induces a regu- 
larity of numbers; blank verſe more 
eafily admits a latitude of which a 
tired or an eager pen 1s apt too often 
to avail itſelf. leon the ſpecimens 
given in the Imitation of Cowley, 
and the Monologue on poor Chat- 
terton, nothing would be leſs diſſi- 
cult to Mrs. Cowley, than a preſer- 
vation of all the boldneſs and free- 
dom of her pen, amidft the trammels 


of rhiming verſification. 


In the different characters of 
daughter, wife, and mother, Mrs. 
Cowley's conduct is exemplary. She 
appears to be about thirty; her per- 
ſon, which is rather under the mid- 
dle ſize, is extremely agreeable; and 
her countenance is animated and ex- 
preſſive. There is nothing about 
her that denotes the author, and her 
manners are unaſſuming and lively; 
but the molt incontrovertible proof 
of their being pleaſing, is the eſti— 
mation in which ſhe is held by thoſe 
who have the happineſs to be ac- 
quainted with her. 

Mrs. Cowley has three children: 
her ſon, the eldeſt, is at a celebrated 
ſchool in Somerſetſhire, and is ſaid 
to be intended for the army. Some 
confirmation of this idea is the pre- 
dilection which this lady ſeems to 
have for that profeſſion; the moſt 
elegant compliments it perhaps ever 
received, being from the mouths of 
Drummond in the Runaway, and 
Fitzherbert in Which is the Man? 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ARTS. 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 
T ie propriety of erecting pub- 


lic offices neceſſarily connected 


with each other, on the ſame ſpot, for 
the diſpatch of national buſineſs, hav- 
ing. been long perceived by govern- 
ment, this important ſubject was in 


the year 1774, fairly diſcuſſed in the 
great council of the nation, and an act 
accordingly obtained for embanking 
the River Thames before Somerſet 
Houſe; in the Strand, and building on 
the ground thereof various offices 
therein ſpeciiicd, together with ſuch 

other 
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other public offices as his majeſty 
ſhould think proper. 

This ſtupendous pile of buildings 
was originally intended to have been 
erected with the utmoſt plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, merely with a view to con- 
venience; ſeveral. of the members, 
however, and particularly Mr. Burke, 
having ſuggeſted the propriety of at 
once making ſo comprehenſive a de- 


ſign an object of national ſplendor 


and utility, 1t was ordered to be con- 


ſtructed in ſuch a way as to render it. 


an ornament to the metropolis, and a 
laſting monument of the taſte and ele- 
cance of the preſent age. 

The late Mr. Robinſon, ſecretary 
to the Board of Works, dying before 


any of the deſigns were compleated, 


Sir William Chambers, at the expreſs 
deſire of his majeſty, was appointed to 
ſucceed him in October 1775, But 
though Mr. Robinſon's ſketches were 
of courſe delivered to Sir William, 
not the ſmalleſt part of them has been 
adopted by that celebrated architect. 

This noble and magnificent, edifice 
occupies a ſpace of , 500 feet in depth, 
and nearly 800 in width, though the 
Strand front is only 135 feet long: and 
the whole is diſtributed by Sir William 
Chambers into a large quadrangular 
court in the center, 340 feet long and 
210 wide, with a ſtreet on each ſide; a 
double paſſage from the Strand, ex- 
tending parallel with the court 400 
feet in length and 60 in breadth, to a 
ſpacious terrace on the banks of the 
Thames, raiſed 50 feet above the bed 
of the river, In occupying the whole 
length of the building with a width of 

0 feet. | 

The ſeveral buildings comprehend- 
ed in this important plan, are to be 
erected with hewn ſtone, to be ſix ſto- 
ries high, and to be decorated in the 
ſame grand ſtile as the Strand front, the 
only part yet compleated, and to which 


we muſt therefore at preſent confine our 


deſcription; after premiſing that the 
principal offices meant to be included 
in the whole of this ſtupendous 
deſigu, are, the Privy Seal and Sig- 
net Offices, the Navy Office, Navy 
pay, Victualling, Sick and Wounded, 
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Ordnance, Stamp, Lottery, Salt Tax, 
Hackney Coach, and Hawkers and 
Pedlars Offices; alſo the Surveyor 
General of Crown Lands Office, the 
Dutchies of Cornwall and Lancaſter, 
the Two Auditors of Impreſts, the 
Pipe Office and Comptroller of the 
Pipe, the Clerk of the Eſtreats, and 
Treaſurers Remembrancers Offices. 
The King's Barge Houſes are likewiſe 
comprehended in the plan, with a 
dwelling for the Barge-maſter: and 
there are to be houſes for the Trea- 
ſurer, the Paymaſter, and Six Com- 
miſſioners of the Navy; as well as for 
Three Commiſſioner; of the Victual- 
ling Office and their Secretary, for 
one Commiſſioner of the Stamps and 
one of the Sick and Wounded, and 
commodious apartments in every office 
for a Secretary or ſome other acting 
officer, a Porter, and their reſpective 
families. 

The Strand front of this noble edi- 
fice is appropriated, by Royal Munifi- 
cence, to the reception of the Polite 
Arts, Ancient Knowledge, and Modern 
Philoſophy; or, in other words, to 
the Royal Academy, the Royal So- 
ciety, and the Antiquarian Society, 
We ſhall firſt deſcribe this whole pile 
generally, and afterwards proceed to a 
particular deſcription of the ſeveral 
caſts and other itationary ornaments 
peculiar to the apartments aſſigned to 
the Royal Academy. 

This front, then, is compoſed of a 

ruſtic baſement ſupporting Corinthian 
columns, crowned in the center with 
au attic, and at the extremities with a 
baluſtrade, 
The baſement conſiſts of nine large 
arches,. the three middle ones open, 
and forming the principal entrance, 
and three at each end being filled with 
windows of the Doric order, adorned 
with pilaſters, entablatures, and pedi- 
ments. 

The key-ſtones of all the arches are 
finely carved in alto-relievo, with nine 
coloſſal maſks, repreſenting Ocean and 


. the eight chief Rivers of Great Britain, 


Thames, Humber, Merſey, Dee, Med- 
way, Tweed, 'Tyne, and Severn, with 
ſuitable emblems. 
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Of theſe, Ocean, which is in the 
center, is deſcribed by the head of a 
venerable old man, whoſe flowing 
beard, reſembling the waves, is filled 
with various kinds of fiſh. A creſcent 
15 placed on his forehead, to denote 
the influence of the moon, and his 
temples are bound with a regal tiara, 
ornamented with crowns, tridents, and 
other marks of ſovereignty. 

On the right of Ocean is the Thames, 
which is repreſented by a majeſtic 
head, crowned with billing ſwans, and 
enriched with luxuriant garlands of 
fraits and flowers; his hair being dreſ- 
ſed and plaited with great nicety, and 
his features expreſſive of good ſenſe, 


a ve humour, and every ſpecies of ur- 


anity. 

The Humber, which is next, fur. 
niſhes a ſtriking contraſt to the Thames, 
exhibiting a rough, hardy viſage, 
with the beard and hair ſeemingly 
diſordered by the fury of the winds; 
his cheeks and eyes ſwelled with rage. 
his mouth open, and every feature 
diſtended, to denote the boiſterous 
character of that river. 

The Merſey and the Dee are next; 
one crowned with garlands of oak, the 
other with reeds and other aquatic 
productions 

The Dee is executed by Signor Car- 


lini; but the Ocean, Thames, Hum 


ber, and Merſey, are all by Mr. Wil- 
ton. 

Theſe are the maſks which decorate 
the arches to the right of the center; 
and they are executed with a taſte and 
ſkill greatly to the honour of the artiſts. 

The Medway, which is the firſt 
maſk towards the left, has a head ſimi- 


lar to that of the Thames, but of a 


different character, expreſſing ſome- 
what leſs of urbanity, being more 
negligently dreſſed, and bearing the 
prow of a ſhip of war, with feſtoons 
of hops, and fach fruits as enrich the 
banks of that river. 5 
Next to this is the Tweed, repre 
ſented by a lank-haired peaſant, with 
a rough beard, and other marks of 
ruſticity; with the ſimplicity of which, 
however, the ingenious ſculptor has 


cyntrived to bleng a character of ſaga · 


diments. 
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city, valour, ſtrength, and fortitude, 
This head, which 1s the performance 
of Mr. Wilton, is crowned with a 
garland of roſes and thiſtles finely 
diſpoſed. _ 

'The remaining two on the left are 
executed by Signor Carlini. The firſt 
repreſents the Tyne, with a head-dreſs 
artfully compoſea of ſalmon intermixed 
with kelp and other ſea-weeds; and 
the fecond the Severn, with a ſimilar 
head-drefs, compoſed of cornucopias, 
pouring abundant ſtreams of water, 
full of lampreys and other fiſh which 
abound in this river, and ornamented 
with ſedges. 

The Corinthian order on the baſe- 
ment hefore mentioned, conſiſts of ten 
columns on pedeſtals, with regular en. 
tablatures, all correctly executed and 
in the moſt approved ſtyle of antiquity. 

Two floors are comprehended in the 
order; a principal, and a mezzanine. 
The windows of the latter being only 
ſurrounded with architraves, while 
thoſe of the principal have a balluſtrade 
before them, and are ornamented with 
Jonic pilafters, entablatures, and pe- 
| The three central windows 
have likewiſe large tablets covering 
part of the architrave and frize, on 
which are repreſented in baſſo-relievo 
medallions of the King, Queen, and 
Prince of Wales, ſupported by lions, 
and adorned reſpectively with garlands 
of laurel, of myrtle, and of oak, al! 
executed by Mr. Wilton. 

The attie, which extends over three 
intercolumniations, and diſtinguiſhes 
the center of the front, as divided into 
three parts by four coloſſal ſtatues 
placed on the calumns of the order; 
the center diviſion being reſerved for 
an inſcription, and the two fide ones 
having oval windows, in the form of 
medallions, adorned with feſtoons of 
oak and laurel. The four ſtatues re. 
preſent venerable men in ſenatorial 
robes, each wearing the cap of liberty. 
In ane hand they have a faſces com- 
poſed of reeds firmly bound together, 
emblematic of ſtrength derived from 
vnanimity, while the other ſuſtains, 
reſpectively, the ſcales, the mirrour, 
the ſword, and the bridle, ſymbols of 
TIES oo | juſtice, 
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juſtice, prudence, valour, and mode- 


ration. The two figures neareſt the 
center are by Signor Carlini; and 
the two at the extremities by Signor 
Geracchi, an Italian ſculptor, who re- 
ſided ſome time in London. 

The attic terminates with a group, 
conſiſting of the arms of the Britiſh 
empire, ſupported on one ſide by the 
Genius of England, on the other by 
Fame ſounding her trumpet. The 
whole is a moſt approved performance, 
and executed by Mr. Bacon. 

The three open arches already men- 
tioned now form the only entrance to 
the whole ſtructure; and will, indeed, 
always be the principal one. They 
open to a ſpacious and ſtately Veſtibule, 
uniting the ſtreet with the back front, 
and ſerving as the general atrium to 
the whole edifice, but more particy- 
larly to the Royal Academy, and to 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
the entrances to all which are under 
cover. ; 

This veſtibule is decorated with co- 
lumns of the Doric order, whoſe en- 
tablatures ſupport the vaults, which 
are ornamented with well-choſen an- 
tiques, among which the cyphers of 
their Majeſties, and the Prince of 
Wales, are judiciouſly intermixed. 

Over the central doors in this veſti- 
bule are two buſts executed in Port- 
land ſtone by Mr. Wilton: that on the 
academy ſide repreſents Michelangelo 
Bonarroti, the firſt of artiſts; that on 
the fide of the learned ſocieties, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, the firit of philoſophers. 

The front of this building towards 
the principal cqurt, is conſiderably 
wider than that of the Strand, being 
near 200 feet in extent, and 15 com- 
poſed of a corps de logis with two 
E wings. The ſtyle of deco- 
ration is however nearly the ſame, the 
prineipal variations conſiſting in the 
doors, windows, and other inferior 
parts, which are of different forms and 
dimenſions from thoſe before deſcribed, 
and in the architect's having employed 
pilaſters inſtead of columns, except on 
the fronts of the wings, each of which 
has four columns, ſupporting an orna- 
ment compoſed of two ſphinxes with 
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an antique altar between them. agree, 
bly introduced to conceal the chimneys 
neceſſarily placed in that ſituation. 

The obſervations already made re- 
ſpecting the Strand front, may with 
equal juſtice be applied to this. The 
decorations of the principal floor win- 
dows, though ſimple, merit attention 
as the forms are perfectly chaſte, and 
the profiles ſcrupulouſly correct. The 
doors to the wings are ſkilfully con- 
trived, at once to unite with the com- 
poſition, to give entrance to a ground- 
floor, and light to a mezzanine: and 
the union of all the ground-floor win- 
dows with thoſe of the mezzanine. 
ſtory, is a new and a happy thought, 
ſince it obviates the ill effect which ſuch. 
little apertures occaſion in almoſt every 
other building in the world. 

The five maſks on the key-ſtones of 
the arches, repreſenting /ares or tu- 
telar deities of the place, are executed 
by the ingenious Mr. Nollekins. 

The ſtatues of the attic repreſent 
the four quarters of the globe. Ame. 
rica appearing armed, and breathing 
defiance, and the reſt loaded with tri- 
butary fruits and treaſures. They are 
executed by Mr, Wilton. 

The couronnement, or attic-finiſh- 
ing, by Mr. Bacon, like that of the 
Strand front, is formed by the Britiſh 


arms placed on a cartel ſurrounded 


with ſedges and ſea-weeds, and it is 
ſupported by tritons armed with tri- 
dents, and holding a feſtoon of nets 
full of fiſh and other marine produc- 
tions. 

It will be proper, before we quit 
this front, to notice the two ſunk 
courts ſurrounded with elegant ruſtie 
arcades, and ſerving to give light to 
the baſement-ſtory of the Royal Aca- 
demy, the Royal Society, and the 
rooms intended as the depoſitary of 
national records. In the center of each 
of theſe courts is a reſervoir of water, 
ſupplied from the New River, which 
is almoſt conſtantly on. 

Returning from the great court to 
the Doric veſtibule before deſcribed, 
the entrance to the Royal and Anti. 
quarian Societies appears on the right 
hand, and that of the Royal Academy 

: On 
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on the left. With reſpect to the two 
former, it will be ſufficient for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to mention, that they 


are furniſhed in ſuch a manner, as the 


national ſplendor and their own evi- 
dent importance demanded; having 


.fpacions and magnihcent rooms for 


their public meetings, ample libraries 
for their books, withdrawing rooms 
for their deliberations, and commo- 
dious apartments for their ſecretaries, 
clerks, and other officers: the latter 
will require a more minute inveſtiga. 
tion. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTS AND 

' OTHER ORNAMENTS IN THER 
APARTMENTS, OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY», | 


bn aps firſt apartment of the Royal 


Academy, is a Hall twenty-hve . 


feet ſquare, on one fide ſeparated'from 
the great circular ſtair-caſe, by only 
an airy ſcreen of fluted Doric co- 
lumns. 3 | 
The walls of the hall are tuccoed 
in compartments, adorned with ſome 
antique baſſo rehevos over the doors, 
and finiſhing with a Doric entabla- 
ture of Sir William Chambers's own 
com poſition, with which the frize and 
ſome of the mouldings are alſo en- 
ee ee hams: 6: es hat 
One of the windows contains a fine 
antique urn, beautifully carved; and 
there are in the hall two caſts of an 
old lion, that died in the Tower, mo- 
delled for the uſe of the Academy; 
and an Hercules Ebrius, or Drunk, 
the original of Which was lately found 
at Rome. Michelangelo's Lorſo, and 
the Apollo Pythius, being duplicates 
of others to be mentioned above-ſtairs, 
need not at preſent! be noticed. The 
alto-reheyo againſt the wall, ſupport- 
ed by:two:. ſmall and whimſically a- 
dorned, columus, which belonged to 
the old building, repreſents a group 
of angels; the original forms the front 
of an altar inthe Theatines Church, 
at Naples, and is eſteemed one of the 
celebrated Fiamingo's beſt works. 


The caſt was a preſent to the Acade- 
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my, from Sir William Hamilton. 
The baſſo- relievo on the other fide of 
the door, repreſenting a kind of Bac- 
chanalian, is ſaid to be by Michel- 
angelo. Each relievo has three an- 
cient buſts at the top, all correctly 
executed. 

On the right of the hall are the Se- 
cretary's Ollice, and the Academy of 
Living Models; which laſt contains 
beſides the ſculptures, models, and 
drawings, annually exhibited, and 
mentioned in the yearly catalogues, 
the following caſts and clay models. 

Adoleſcentulus, or the Little Boy. 
A work of the before mentioned Fia- 
mingo, as he was commonly called, 
from his being a native of Flanders, 
who ſpent the beſt part of his life in 
Italy, though his real name was Fran- 
cis Queſnoi. It was preſented to 
the Academy by Sir William Hamil- 
ton. 

[ To be concluded in our next.] 


EXHIBITION 


OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANUFAC» 
TURES, AND COMMERCE, IN THE 
ADELPHI. 


JH E Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in john Street, Adelphi, 
will, on Monday the 21 of April, 
begin to :exhibit the ſeries of large 
Pictures painted by Mr. Barry for that 
ſociety, and analogous to, the com- 
prehenſive views of their inſtitution, 
This circumſtance gives us great 
pleaſure; as we have for ſome years 
regretted the diſcontinuance of the 
ſociety's exhibitions of paintings, 
who are known to have firſt practiſed 
this method of publicly diſplaying 
the progreſs of the polite arts, a mea- 
{ure to which we have always aſcribed 
the rapid-ancreaſe of this inſtitution, 
at the period when it was originally 
adopted. 

But the former exhibitions con- 
ſiſted of the works of different ar- 
tilts; admiſſion, if we miſtake not, 
being only attainable. by tickets from 
members of the fociety : and, perhaps, 
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the ſplendid productions of Mr. Pro- 
feſſor Barry's pencil, (which are ſaid 
to poſſeſs the whole circumference of 
the Great Room, an extent of up- 
wards of one hundred and forty feet, 
and near twelve feet high, and to 
embrace in their deſign the Progreſs 
of Human Knowledge, from Orpheus 
to the preſent time) it may be worth 
the ſociety's conſideration, to diſcuſs 
the propriety of introducing, on a 
large ſcale, perpetual, or perhaps 
periodical exhibitions, of the various 
paintings, drawings, engravings, ma- 
chines, models, &c. which have al- 
ready been, or ſhall occaſionally be 
produced, in conſequence of their pa- 
tronage; each member to have a li- 
mited number of admiſſion tickets, 
proportioned to the ſum annually ſub- 
This would furniſh a noble 
Muſeum of Modern Improvements ; 
and, in our opinion, aniwer the dou- 
bie purpoſe, of at once increaſing the 
number of contributors, and promot- 
ing the views of the ſociety, by 
ſpreading, in the moſt effectual way, 
that knowledge, which, for the pub- 
lic advantage, they have at all times 
been ſo deſirous to obtain, and ſo ſtu- 


dious to diſſeminate. 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 


1 N conformity to their plan of uni— 
verſal benevolence and 1mprove- 
ment, the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, have juft publiſhed their 
reſolution to beſtow the following 
premiums for the increaſe of the 
growth of potatoes. 

To the perſon who ſhall cultivate 
the greateſt quantity of land with po- 
tatoes ior the table, not leſs than fifty 
acres, the Golp MER DAL. | 

Should there-be ſeveral canaidates 
for this premium, a Gold Medal is to 
be given to each perſon, not excced- 
ing ive in number, who ſhall have 
planted the greateſt quantity, not lets 
than fifty acres, 
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Certificates of the planting, with 
accounts of the produce of at leaſt 
one acre, taken at a medium, of the 
plantation, are to be delivered to the 
ſociety on or before the laſt Friday in 
January 1784. | 

We conceive this propoſal to be 
pregnant with great national benefit, 
and hope it will be productive of the 
deſired effect in it's fulleſt extent. 


CALCAREOUS CEMENT. 


HE ingenious Dr. Higgins, in 

his treatiſe on this ſubject, which 
1s the reſult of repeated experiments, 
obſerves, that the ftrength and dura- 
tion of all buildings depend chiefly 
on the goodneſs of the cement, par- 
ticularly in a country where the wea- 
ther is ſo variable and trying, and 
the mortar commonly uſed fo indit- 
ferent; he has therefore inveſtigated 
the principles on which the indura- 
tion and ſtrength of calcareous ce- 
ments depend, as a means to recover 
or excel the Roman cement, which 
in aqueducts and the molt expoſed 
ſtructures, have withſtood every trial 
through periods of 1500 or 2000 
years. 

Calcareous ſtones, which burn to 
lime, contain a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of the elaſtic fiuid, called hxable 
air, and which, indeed, forms a 
great part of the welght of thoje 
ſtones; and the difference between 
lime ſtone or chalk, and lime, con- 
fiits chiefly in the retention or ex- 
pulſion of this matter. | 

The excellence ot the Qoctor's ce- 
ment depends oa the tgure, ſize, 
and purity of the ſand, on the good- 
neſs of the lime, the choice of hime- 
ſtone, the perfect burning, and it's 
preſervatlon from the air; his method 
of flaking, and the ſeparation of he- 
terogeneous parts; the uſe of ſtrong 
and pure lime-water inſtead of ordi- 
nary fluid; the due proportions of 
ſand, water, and lime, wich the man- 
ner of mixing them; the perfect 
knowiedge of ſuch ingredients and 
circumſlanges as argagyantageons or 
injurious; and the uit of bone-athez 
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of determinate ſize: all which par- 
ticulars are very minutely ſet forth 
in the ſpecification, in conſequence 
of the letters patent that have been 
granted. | 
This excellent cement, whether 
ufed as mortar or as ſtucco, and which 
is cheap, elegant, and durable, is 
particularly applicable for preſerving 
and decorating houſes, churches, 
colleges, halls, and other public and 
private edifices; as well as in mili- 
tary works, artificial ſtone, &c. It 
may be executed either in plain or 
ornamental works, and is equally a 


ſaving, whether applied to new or 
old ſtructures. 


Mr. Leroux, architect, in Great 
Ruſſel Street, Bloomſbury, is ap- 
pointed by the Patentee to cauſe any 
works to be executed with the Cal- 
careous Cementj which gives a build- 
ing the appearance of ſtone, is exe- 
cuted at an expence conſiderably be- 
low any, ſimilar compoſition, and is 
evidently far ſuperior to the point- 
ing made uſe of by bricklayers in the 
reparation of old buildings. 

As the difference of executing it 
in London, or in any remote part 
of England, conſiſts only in the tra- 
velling charges of two or three work- 
men, we may hope to ſee this valua- 
bleimprovement univerſally adopted. 


DESCRIPTION OF FOOT'S CRAY PLACE, 


THE SEAT OF BENJAMIN HARENCE, ESQ. 


——_ IS delightful villa, which is 
ſituated near the village of 
Foot's Cray, in Kent, about twelve 
miles diſtant from London, was ori- 
inally the ſeat of Bouchier Cleve, 
. Who built it for himſelf, from 
pl Kan of Palladio, of the Ionic 
order. It afterwards became the 
property of Sir George Vonge, Who 
married Mr. Cleve's daughter; but 
is now in the poſſeſſion of Benjamin 
Harence, Eſq. 

There were at firſt four porticoes 
to this building; three of them, 
however, have been filled up, to gain 
more room. The hall is of an oc- 
1 form, and ſurrounded by a 
ga 


lery, which communicates with ' 


the bed-chambers. It1s enlightened 
from the top, and forms a very ele- 
ue appearance. 'Fhe edifice is 
uilt of ſtone, but the offices on 
each fide are brick. v5] | 
This villa ſtands on ariſing ground, 
with a gradual defcent to the water; 
eems 


to be a ſmall rivulet glidingf 
the whole length of the ground; a 
fine caſcade conſtantly flowing from 
the part oppoſite the front of the 
building: but this water, which fo 


Brough 


much reſembles a fine natural ſtream, 
is in reality artificial, being brought 
from the river Cray, the canal or 
cut of communication with which, 
when full, forms the caſcade before 
the houſe, by flowing over in that 
wt and the redundancy is inftantly 

uried in the ground, from whence 
it is again conveyed away under this 
cut or canal to the main ſtream. 

The chief beauty of the ground 
which encompaſſes the houſe, con- 
fiſts in it's extreme ſimplicity, being 
entirely without ornament, and the 
whole forming an extenſive ſort of 
lawn, conſiſting of little more than 
the plain turf. The ſituation is 

. and the proſpect from the 
ouſe delightful. 

The dit ſition of the rooms ap- 
pears perfectly convenient; and the 
apartments in general are elegantly 
finiſhed; and ſuitably furniſhed. The 


ery which extends the whole 
e 


ngth'of the north front, is a noble 
room, and filled with paintings by 
the moſt eminent maſters; there are 
alſo ſeveral other fine pieces in the 
dining-room 'and parlour of this 
compleat little manſion. 
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MISCELLANY. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
. OF THE 
WORKS OF NATURE ANDART, 


NUMBER III. 


(32885 5 are a large and nu- 
merous claſs of planets, that 
perform their revolutions round the 
ſun in figures extremely oval, ſome- 
times 1 much nearer 
than the orbit of 

times proceeding far beyond that of 
Saturn; conſequently they at ſome 
periods poſſeſs infinitely more light 
and heat than the neareſt planets to the 
ſun, and at others are proportionally 
more cold and dark than the moſt 
remote. 

Vet, notwithſtanding their pro- 
digious excentricity, and their power 
to ſuſtain, without injury, the moſt 
violent extremes of heat and cold, 
they are by no means ſuch large bo- 
dies as theſe circumſtances, and their 
portentous appearance in the hea- 


vens, would perſuade us; it is their 


tails that create the idea of their vaſt 
magnitude. The bulk of the largeſt 
comet is not ſuppoſed to be much 
greater than the moon, and ſome of 
them are calculated to be ſmaller. 
Of theſe irregular and aſtoniſhing 
bodies, forty or fifty have been ob- 
ſerved by aſtronomers in various pe- 
riods of the world, all perpetually 
moving through millions of miles 
in infinite ſpace, and appearing at 
uncertain times to the inhabitants of 
the earth; and it is at leaſt very 
poſſible, that there may be many 
more exiſting in our ſyſtem, which 
perform their vaſt and inconceivable 
revolutions, viſible by other parts of 
the creation, though not by us. 
Comets conſiſt of a ſolid and opaq ue 
ſubſtance, as they have been dico 
vered to ſhine only by the reflection of 
the ſun, like the other planets. They 
are likewiſe of a EE reater den- 
ſity than the earth; for | of them 


are heated in every period, when 
Vol. Il. 


ercury, at other 


they approximate the ſun, to ſuch a 
degree, as would vitrify or diſſipate 
any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac 
Newton computed the heat of the co- 
met which appeared in 1680, to be, 
when neareſt the ſun, 2000 times 
hotter than red-hot iron; and that, 
being thus heated, it would retain 
it's heat until it appeared again to 
us, although the diſtance of time 
ſhould be 20,000 years, whereas it's 
computed period 1s only 575. 

It was then 167 times nearer than 
the earth, and 6c times nearer than 
Mercury, to the fun. The light and 
heat, therefore, of the comet at that 
time, muſt have been at leaſt 4000 
times ſuperior to thoſe of Mercury, 
and no leſs than 28,000 times greater 
than in our torrid zone. 2 

Leaving this contiguous ſituation, 
it took it's courſe to the diſtance of 
11,200 millions of miles from the 
ſun; which is at leaſt fourteen times 
farther from it than the orbit of the 
moſt remote planet Saturn, the boun- 
dary of the ſolar ſyſtem ; conſe- 
quently, the lighe and heat of the 
comet at this time was near 200 times 
leſs than at Saturn, and above 17,000 
times leſs than with us. Thus the 
light and heat of Saturn was much 
more intenſe, compared with the 
comet, than ours is compared with 
Saturn. 

The tail of a comet, which has 
vulgarly received that denomination 
becauſe it follows the body as an ap- 
pendage to it, is a prodigious quan- 
tity of fume and vapour that flies off 
from the comet as it gradually be- 
comes heated in it's approach to the 
ſun; and this evaporation 1s by no 
means wonderful, when it 1s con- 
ſidered, that a body which has been, 
during a conſiderable number of 
years, performing it's dreary tour 
through the coldeſt regions, is by de- 
grees ſo intenſely heated. 

Theſe tails or trains proceeding 
from comets, always ſeem moſt ſplen- 


2 A did 
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did and extenfive immediately after 
they leave the ſun ; becauſe, at that 
time, the comets being moſt heated, 
emit the greateſt quantity of vapour. 
The tail, likewiſe, is obſerved uni- 
formly to iſſue from that part of the 
comet which is averted from the ſun, 
and to lie towards thoſe parts which 
the body leaves in 1t's deſcent; "ee: 
ably to the nature of ſmoke and va- 
pour, It appears broader, too, in 
it's upper part, than near the co- 
met; as all vapours, the higher they 
riſe, are the more dilated, Theſe 
cometary efluvia conſiſt of a very 
ne and pellucid vapour, for the 
fixed ſtars are ſometimes clearly vi- 
ible through them: their length is 
immenſe, conſidering the compara- 
tively ſmall body from which they 
iſſue, ſome having been computed 
to be 80 millions of miles long. 
Of all the comets, the periods 
only of three are known with an 
degree of certainty. The firſt of 
theſe appeared in the years 1531, 
1607, 1682, 1758, and will 7 
every 75th year afterwards. The ſe- 
cond of them appeared in 1532, 1661, 
and may be expected to return in 
1789, and every lagth year afterwards. 
The third having appeared laſt in 
1680, and it's period being 575 years, 
cannot return till the year 2225. 

Of what terrible conſequence theſe 
ſtupendous phænomena might be to 
this, and moſt probably to other 
planets, without the providence of the 
Creator, may be conceived from this 
circumſtance, Several comets have 
approneyed very near to the orbit of 
the earth, particularly that of 1680; 
which, on Noyember 11, at one 
o'clack in the afternoon, was at fo 
ſmall a diſtance, that had the earth 
been about that part of it's orbit, 
the whole planet, and all it's inha- 
bitants, would have been conſumed 
by fire, The exceſſive heat might 
probably have converted the matter 
of the preſent earth into a different 
kind of ſubſtance and have ren- 
dered it an habitation, adapted to 
beings of a nature totally different 
from us. 
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But although ſuch an event is 
poſſible in nature, yet certain circum- 
ſtances reſt it on a mere and very un- 
likely chance, whether it ever will 
happen in any definite time; for the 
planes of all the cometary orbits are 
raiſed above thoſe of the planets ; 
ſo that there is but one particular 

lace in the orbit of a comet, where 
it's tail can paſs over the orbits of the 
planets; and it is ſo many chances 
to one that a planet ſhould he in this 
part of it's orbit at that particular 
time, that there is but little reaſon to 
fear ſuch a cataſtrophe. 

The aſtoniſhing courſes that the 

comets ton in empty ſpace, and 
particularly that of 1680, (which in 
the part of it's orbit neareſt to the 
ſun, flies with the amazing ſwiftneſs 
of 880, ooo miles in an hour) ſug- 
geſts to our minds an idea of the vaſt 
diſtance between the ſun and the 
neareſt fixed ſtars ; of whoſe attrac- 
tions all the comets muſt keep clear, 
in order to return periodically and 
move round the ſun: and it likewiſe 
demonſtrates, that the ncareſt fixed 
ſtars, which probably are thoſe that 
ſeem the largeſt, are as big as our 
ſun, and of the ſame nature with it ; 
otherwiſe they could not appear ſo 
bright and large to us at ſo immenſe 
a diſtance. 
_ Conſidering the awful and uncom- 
mon appearance of comets, that their 
5 ical returns baffled all calcu- 
ation, and were not reducible to any 
known laws which governed other 
celeſtia] bodies, it is not wonderful, 
that by the ancient world they were 
eſteemed a fort of meteors in the air, 
portending ſome extraordinary or 
dreadful event. 

But though ſubſequent improve- 
ments in philoſophy have inſtructed 
us in the real nature of theſe pro- 
digies, and have delivered us om 
the apprehenſions of ſuperſtition, yet 
ſtill are the moſt learned ignorant of 
the uſes and defignation of thoſe 
few whoſe periods have been diſ- 
covered. o information on this 


ſubje&, even from thoſe who, with 
the moſt ſucceſsful eye, have viewed 
cath the 
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the ſecrets of creation, poſſeſſes any 
of the analogous reaſoning that is 
uſed reſpecting the regular planets, 
and which affords a rational, and at 
leaſt a plauſible demonſtration of 
their purpoſes. All is doubt, un- 
certainty, and conjecture ; opinions 
of philoſophers have been many and 
ingenious, yet till they are but con- 
jecture. Some have ſuppoſed they 
are the means appointed by the Al- 
mighty for putting a period to the 
planetary world, either by involv- 
ing every planet in their atmoſpheres 
of water, in their return from the 
cold regions, and thus overwhelm- 
ing it with the inhabitants in a ſecond 
deluge, or by approaching ſo near 
as to inflame and conſume it. Others 
have imagined, that comets, in their 
ſeveral revolutions, gradually ap- 
proach the ſun, till at laſt they fall 
into it, and become a ſupply of fuel, 
fire, and heat to that luminary ; but 
how they ſhould be adequate to this 
purpoſe, unleſs they conſiſted of a 
much larger bulk, and a more com- 
buſtible ſubſtance, and made more 
frequent returns, is not very eaſy 
to couceive, 

That the comets are inhabited by 
rational beings, or, indecd, that it is 
poſſible for creatures, ſuch as we can 
conceive, to exiſt in them, ſeems, on 
the firſt confideration, to be a poſition 
the leaſt likely to be advanced or 
admitted, 'The extreme heat, the 
denſe atmoſphere, the groſs vapours, 
and the chaotic ſtate of theſe bodies, 
appear inſuperable obſtacles to ſuch 
n for which reaſon, ſome 
of the learned world (particularly 
the celebrated Whiſton, in his Aſtro- 
nomical Principles of Religion) are 
of opinion, that they are places of 
future puniſhment, for tormenting 
the damned with eternal viciſſitudes 
of heat and cold: but when, on the 
other hand, we reflect on the infinite 
power and goodneſs of the Deity, 
the latter inclining, the former ena- 
blin 
to all ſtates and circumſtances; that 


matter exiſts only for the ſake of in- 


telligent beings; and that, wherever 


* * 
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we find it, we always perceive it 
pregnant with life, or ſubſervient to 


that purpoſe ; when we conſider the 
numberleſs ſpecies, the aſtoniſhing 


diverſity of animals, in earth, air, 


water, and even on. other animals; 
every blade of graſs, every tender 
leaf, every natural fluid, ſwarming: 
with life, and every one of theſe 
enjoying ſuch gratihcations as the 
nature and ſtate of each require; 
when we farther reflect, that ſome: 
centuries ago a great part of the 
earth was judged uninhabitable, till 
experience undece:ved us; the torrid 
zone, on account of exceſſive heat; 
and both the frigid zones, by reaſon. 
of their extreme cold; it ſeems 
highly probable, that ſuch nume- 
rous and large maſſes of durable mat- 
ter as the comets, are not, however 
diſſimilar to our earth, deſtitute of 
beings capable of contemplating with 
wonder, and acknowledging with 
gratitude, the wiſdom, fſymmetry, 
and beauty of the creation; whic 
is more plainly to be obſerved in their 
extenſive tour through the heavens, 
than in our confined circuit: yet, 
however difficult it may be for us, 
circumſtanced as we are, to diſcover 
their particular deſignation, this 18 
an undoubted truth, that wherever 
the Deity exerts his power, there 
alſo he manifeſts his wiſdom and 
goodneſs, | ads 
It may not be unentertaining to 
the curious reader, to peruſe a very 
remarkable paſlage tranſlated front 
a work remaining of the heathen 
philoſopher Seneca, on this moſt 
intereſting ſubject; eſpecially as it 
cloſes with a remark that, by the 
event, appears to have been written 
ia the very ſpirit of prophecy.. .;. 
© I cannot,” ſays this ancient a: 
celebrated ſage, © aſſent to our phy- 
* loſophers, in thinking that the co- 
© mets are fires ſuddenly kindled, 
© which appear for a time, and are 
then extinguiſhed ; on the contra- 
© ry, 1 elteem them among the eter- 
* nal works. of nature. And why 
* ſhould we. wonder that COMmets, 
© which are ſo rare a ſpectacle in the 
| 2A 2 : world, 
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© world, are not yet reſtricted by 


certain laws? and that the times 
© of their appearing and diſappear- 
ing are unknown, conſidering the 
© courſes they take through ſuch pro- 
© digious intervals of Fe ace? The 
time will come, when the diligence 
of a future age ſhall diſcover thoſe 


1 things which are now concealed. 


»The day ſhall arrive, in which 
«. poſterity will be ſurprized that 
« we were ignorant of matters, that 
© to themſelves are rendered ſo in- 
« tellipible. 4 ptzRSON Hall ariſe 

"<\avho will demonſtrate into what re- 
gion, the comets wander, why they 
move fo ſeparately from the reſt of the 
planets, and what is their nature and 
< magnitude.” 

When it is conſidered that none 

. beſides our immortal countryman, 
Sir Isaac Newron, ever attempted 
this arduous and wonderful taſk, the 
concluding obſervation of the philo- 
ſopher will be allowed, if not an ac- 
tual prediction, to bear an intimate 
reſemblance to one. 


- - GEORGIUM $IDUS, 


fo) 


Tut indeterminate character of this 
newly diſcovered object has diſſuaded 
us from interweaving it in our pre- 
ceding accounts of the celeſtiah bo- 
dies: the very names by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed, Georginm Sidus, and 
the New Planet, indicating a con- 
trariety of meaning; the former 
ranking it amongſt the fixed ſtars, 
the latter amongſt the planetary orbs ; 
Whereas the ingenious diſcoverer 
himſelf ſeems to conſider it, though 
not always with the preciſion of cer- 
tainty, as a comet. For this reaſon 
ve have forborne to give it a regular 
place in this epitome of natural hiſ- 
tory ; eſpecially as it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the properties of a phæno- 


menon ſo recently diſcovered. We - 
mall, therefore, content ourſelves with 


| 3 
William 
ſeſſes the ſole honour of this diſcovery. 


the account given by Mr. 
erſchel, F. R. S. who poſ- 


On the 13th of March 1781, be- 


- ©. tween ten and eleven in the even- 


% — — 
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ing, while I was examining the 
ſmall ſtars in the neighbourhood of 
H. Geminorum, I perceived one 
that appeared viſibly larger than 
the reſt: being ſtruck with it's un- 
common magnitude, I compared it 
with the others; and finding it ſo 
much larger than either of them, 
ſuſpected it to be a comet. 
Mr. Herſchel now proceeded to 
make the experiment whether it was 
a comet, by applying very high 
magnifying powers to his teleſcope. 
He knew from experience, that the 
fixed ſtars are not proportionally 
magnified with theſe powers, as the 
planets are; whereas this object in- 
creaſed in apparent magnitude, pro- 
portionally to the magnifying pow- 
ers applied. Moreover, as it was 
magnified much beyond what it's 
light would admit of, it appeared 
hazy and ill-defined with theſe great 
owers, while the ſtars preſerved that 
uſtre and diſtinctneſs, which, from 
many thouſand obſervations, he knew 
they would retain. © The ſequel,” 
he continues, has ſhewn, that my 


a > ©»... i im 


© ſurmiſes- were well founded, this 


© being the comet we have lately ob- 
«© ſerved.” 

Here it is remarkable, that it is 
called, and preſumed to be a comet; 
which, from ſubſequent obſerva- 
tions, he found moved according to 
the order of the figns, that it's orbit 
declined but very fierle from the eclip- 
tic, that it's apparent motion was 
accelerating, it's apparent diameter 
increaſing, and conſequently that it 
was approaching us. 

Nevertheleſs, in the following No- 
vember, he calls this phænomenon a 
new and ſingular ſtar; a term that he 


ſcarcely would have applied to it, if 


he were ſtill perſuaded that it was a 
comet. 

The obſervation of this body, it 
ſeems, was given up by Mr. Her- 
ſchel to the aſtronomer royal, and 
others, ſoon after he made the diſco- 
very; from whoſe reſearches the cu- 
rioſity of the public muſt wait for 
farther information. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS ACTIONS. 
MR. SMEATHMAN'S 
ACCOUNT OF THE TERMITES. 


(Continucd from Page 30.) 


HERE are of every ſpecies of 

termites three orders; of theſe or- 
ders, the working inſeQs, or labour- 
ers, are always the moſt numerous; in 
the termes bellicoſus there ſeems to be 
at the leaſt one hundred labourers to 
one of the fighting inſects, or ſoldiers. 
They are in this ſtate about one-fourth 
of an inch long, and twenty-five of 
them weigh about a grain; ſo that 
they are not ſo large as ſome of our 
ants. From their external habit, and 
fondneſs for wood, they have been 
very expreſſively called wood-lice by 
ſome people, and the whole genus 
has been known by that name, par- 
ticularly among the French. They 


reſemble them, it is true, very much 


at a diſtance, but they run as faſt 
or faſter than any other inſects of 
their ſize, and are inceſſantly buſt- 
ling about. 

The ſecond order, or ſoldiers, have 
a very different form from the la- 
bourers, but are, in fact, the ſame 
inſects approached one degree nearer 
to the perfect ſtate. They are half 
an inch long, and equal in bulk to 
fifteen labourers. 

There 1s now likewiſe a moſt re- 
markable circumſtance in the form 
of the head and mouth: for in the 
former ſtate the mouth 1s evidently 
calculated for gnawing and holding 
bodies; but in this the jaws, being 
ſhaped like two very ſharp awls a lit- 
tle jagged, they are incapable of any 
thing but piercing or wounding, for 
which purpoſes they are very effec- 
tual, being as hard as a crab's claw, 
and placed in a ftrong, horny, nut- 
brown head, larger than all the reft 
of the body together, which ſeems to 
labour under great difficulty in car- 
rying it. 

The third order, or the inſect in 
its perfect ſtate, varies it's form ſtill 


more. The head, thorax, and ab- 
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domen, differ almoſt entirely from the 
fame parts in the labourers and ſol- 
diers ; and, beſides, the animal is 
now furniſhed with four fine large 
browniſh tranſparent wings, with 
which 1t 1s at the time of emigration 
to wing it's way in ſearch of a new 
ſettlement. In ſhort, it differs fo 
much from it's form and appearance 
in the other two ſtates, that it has 
never been ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
animal, but by thoſe who have ſeen 
it in the ſame neſt; and ſome of thefe 
have diſtruſted the evidence of their 
ſenſes. It was ſo long before I met 


with them in the neſt myſelf, that 1 


doubted the information which was 
given me by the natives, that they 
belonged to the ſame family. 

In this ſtate they have alſo much 
altered their ſize as well as form. 
Their bodies now meaſure between 
ſix and ſeven tenths of an inch in 
length, and their wings above two 
inches and an half from tip to tip, 
and they are equal in bulk to about 
thirty labourers, or two ſoldiers. 
They are now alſo furniſhed with 
two large eyes placed on each fide of 
the head, and very conſpicuous; if 
they have any before, they are not 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed. In this 
form the animal comes abroad about 
the firſt tornado, which at the latter 
end of the dry ſeaſon proclaims the 
approach of the enſuing rains, and 
ſeldom waits for a ſecond or third 
ſhower, if the firſt, as 1s generally 
the caſe, happens in the night, and 
brings much wet after it. 

The quantities found next morn- 
ing all over the ſurface of the earth, 
but particularly on the waters, is 
aſtoniſhing; for their wings are only 
calculated to carry them a few hours; 
and, after the riſing of the ſun, not 
one in a thouſand is to be found with 
four wings, unleſs the morning con- 
tinues rainy, when here and there 
a ſolitary being is ſeen winging it's 
way from one place to another, as if 
ſolicitous only to avoid it's numerous 
enemies, particularly various ſpecies 
of ants which are hunting on every 


ſpray, 
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ſpray; on every leaf, and in every 
poſſible place, for this unhappy race, 
of which probably not a pair in ma- 
ny millions get into a place of ſafe- 
ty, fulfil the firſt law of nature, and 
lay the foundation of a new com- 
munity. 

Not only all kinds of ants, birds, 
and- carnivorous reptiles, as well as 
inſects, are upon-the hunt for them, 
but the inhabitants of many coun- 


tries, and particularly of that part 


of Africa where I was, eat them“. 
It is wonderful that a pair ſhould 
ever eſcape ſo many dangers, and 
t into a place of ſecurity. Some, 
owever, are ſo fortunate; and being 
found by the labouring inſects that 
are continually running about the 
ſurface of the ground under their 
covered galleries, are elected kings 
and queens of new ſtates. The lit - 
tle induſtrious creatures immediately 


.encloſe them in a {mall chamber of 
clay ſuitable to their ſize, into which 


at firſt they leave but one ſmall en- 


trance, large enough for themſelves 


and the ſoldiers to go in and out, 


but much too little for either of the 
royal pair to make uſe of; and 


when neceſſity obliges them to make 


more entrances, they are never larger; 


fo that, of courſe, the voluntary 


ſubjects charge themſelves with the 


taſk of providing for the offspring of 
their ſovereigns, as well as to work 


and to fight for them, until they ſhall 


have raiſed a progeny capable at 
leaſt of dividing the taſk with them. 
The buſineſs of propagation ſoon 


.commences, and the labourers hav- 
ing conſtrued a ſmall wooden nur- 


fery, as before deſcribed, carry the 
eggs, and lodge them there as faſt 
as they can obtain them from the 


7 queen . ; : 


About this time a moſt extraordi- 


nary change begins to take place in 


the queen;- the abdomen of this fe- 
male begins gradually to extend and 


enlarge to ſuch an enormous ſize, that 


[Maron 


an old queen will have it increaſed 
ſo as to be Hfteen hundred or two 


| thouſand times the bulk of the reſt of 


her body, and twenty or thirty thou- 
ſand times the bulk of a labourer, as 
I have found by carefully weighing 
and computing the different ſtates; 
This ſingular matrix is not more 
remarkable for it's amazing diſtenſion 


and f1ze, than for it's periſtaltic mo- 


tion, which reſembles the undulating 
of waves, and continues inceſſantly 
without any apparent effort of the 
animal; ſo that one part or other 
is alternately rifing and ſiuking in 
perpetual ſucceſſion, and the matrix 
ſeems never at reſt, but is always 
protruding eggs, to the amount (as 
I have frequently counted in old 
queens) of fixty in a minute, or 
eighty thouſand and upward in one 
day of twenty-four hours. 

Theſe eggs are inſtantly taken 
from her body by the attendants, (of 
whom there always are, in the roy- 
al chamber and the galleries adjacent, 


a ſufficient number in waiting) and 


carried to the nurſerics; where, after 
they are hatched, the youny are 
attended and provided with every 
thing neceſſary till they are able to 
ſhift for themſelves, and take their 
ſhare in the labours of the commu— 
nity. | 

The foregoing, I flatter myſelf, 
15 an accurate diode and account 
of the terme, bellicaſus, or ſpecies 
that builds the large neſts in it's 
different ſtates. | 

Thoſe which build either the roofed 
turrets, or the neſts in the trees, ſeem 
in moſt inſtances to have a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to them both in their 
form and œconomy, going through 
the ſame changes from the egg to 
the winged tate. 

It is remarkable of all theſe differ- 
ent ſpecies, that the working and 


the fighting inſets never expoſe 


themſelves to the open air; but ei- 
ther travel under ground, .or within 


I have diſcourſed with ſeveral gentlemen upon the taſte of the white ants, and we have always 


agreed that they are moſt delicious eating. 


\ 


| One gentleman campared them to ſugared marrow, 
another to ſugared cream and a paſte of ſweet almonds, * , Mr & *  »,- $9460 
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ſuch trees and ſubſtances as they de- 
ſtroy; except, indeed, when they 
cannot proceed by their latent paſſa- 
es, and find it convenient or neceſ- 
Ty to fearch for plunder above 
ground. In that caſe they make 
pipes of the ſame material with which 
they build their neſts. The larger 
ſort uſe the red clay; the turret 
builders uſe the black clay; and 
thoſe which build in the trees, em- 
ploy the ſame ligneous ſubſtances of 
which. their neſts arc compoſed. 

With theſe materials they com- 

leatly line moſt of the roads lead- 
ing from their neſts into the various 
parts of the country, and travel out 
and home with the utmoſt ſecurity 
in all kinds of weather. If they meet 
with a rock, or any other obſtruction, 
they will make their way upon the 
ſurface; and for that purpole erect a 
covered way or arch, ſtill of the {ame 
materials, continuing it with many 
windings and ramifications through 
large groves; having, where 1t 1s 
poſſible, ſubterranean pipes running 
parallel with them, into which they 
fink and ſave themſelves, if their 
galleries above ground are deſtroyed 
by any violence, or the tread of 
men or animals alarms them. When 
one chances by accident to enter any 
ſolitary grove, where the ground is 
pretty well covered with their arched 
galleries, they give the alarm by 
loud hiſſings, which we hear diſtinct- 
ly at every ſtep we make; ſoon after 
which we may examine their galle- 
Ties in vain for the inſets, but find 
little holes, juſt large enough for 
them, by which they have made their 
eſcape into their ſubterraneous roads, 
Theſe galleries are large enough for 
them to paſs and ws s, and ſhelter 
them equally from light and air, as 
well as from their enemies, of which 
the ants, being the molt numerous, 
are the moſt formidable. 

The termites, except their heads, 
are exceeding ſoft, and covered with 
a very thin and delicate ſkin ; being 
blind, they are no match, on open 


ground, for the ants, who can fee, 
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and are all of them covered with a 
ſtrong horny ſhell not eaſily pierced, 
and are of diſpoſitions bold, active, 
and rapacious. 

The termites arborum, (thoſe which 
build in trees) frequently eſtabliſh 
their neſts within the roofs and other 
parts of houſes, to which they do 
conſiderable damage, it not timely 
extirpated. 

The large ſpecies are, however,not 
only much more deſtructive, but more 
difficult to be guarded againſt, ſince 
they make their approaches chiefly 
under ground, deſcending below the 
foundations of houſes and ſtores at 
ſeveral feet from the ſurface, and 
riſing again either in the floors, or 
entering at the bottoms of the poſts, 
of which the ſides of the buildings 
are compoſed, bore quite through 
them, following the courſe of the 
fibres to the top, or making lateral 
perforations and cavities here as they 
proceed. 

While ſome are employed in gut- 
ting the poſts, others aſcend from 
them, entering a rafter, or ſome other 
part of the roof. If they once find 
the thatch, which ſeems to be a fa- 
vourite food, they ſoon bring up wet 
clay, and build their pipes or galle- 
ries through the roofs in various di- 
rections, as long as it will ſupport 
them ; ſometimes eating the palm- 
tree leaves and branches of which it 
1s compoſed, and the rattan, or other 
running plant, which is uſed as a 
cord to tie the various parts of the 
roof together. 

They ſometimes, in carrying on 
this buſineſs, diſcover that the poſt 
has a weight to ſupport, and then if 
it is a convenient track to the roof, 
or is itſelf a kind of wood agreeable 
to them, they bring their mortar, 
and fill all or moſt of the cavities, 
leaving the neceſſary roads through 
it, Gay as faſt as they take away the 
wood replace the vacancy with that 
material; ſo that when the hoyſe is 

ulled to pieces, in oxder to examine 
if any of the poſts are fit to be uſed a- 


gain, thoſe of the ſofter kinds are often 
| found 
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found reduced almoſt to a ſhell, and 
all or a greater part transformed from 
wood to clay as folid and as hard as 


many kinds of free-ſtone uſed for 


building in England. 

Theſe inſets are not leſs expedi- 
tious in deſtroying the ſhelves, wain- 
ſcoting, and other fixtures of an 
kouſe, than the houſe itſelf. They 
are for ever piercing and boring in 
all directions, and fometimes go out 
of one poſt into that of another join- 
ing to it; but they prefer, and al- 
ways deftroy, the ſofter ſubſtances 
firſt, and are particularly fond of 
pine and fir-boards, which they ex- 
cavate and carry away with wonder- 
ful difpatch and aſtoniſhing cunning: 
for, except a ſhelf has ſomething 
ſtanding upon it, as a book, or any 
thing elſe which may tempt them, 
they will not perforate the ſurface, 
but artfully preſerve it quite whole, 
and eat away all the inſide, except 
a few fibres which barely Keep the 
two fides connected together; fo that 
a piece of an inch-board which ap- 
Pears folid to the eye, will not weigh 
more than two ſheets of paſteboard 
of equal dimenſions. 

When the termites attack trees and 
branches in the open air, they ſome- 
times vary their manner of doing it. 
If a ſtake in a hedge has not taken 
root and vegetated, it becomes their 
buſineſs to deſtroy it. If it has a 
good ſound bark round it, they will 
enter at the bottom, and eat all but 
the bark, which will remain, and 
Exhibit the appearance of a ſolid 
ſtick, (which ſome vagrant colony of 
ants, or other inſets, often ſhelter in 
nll the winds diſperſe it;) but if 
they cannot truſt the bark, they co- 
ver the whole ſtick with their mor- 
tar, and it then looks as if it had 
been dipped into thick mud that had 
been dried on. Under this covering 


[Marxcn 
they work, leaving no more of the 
Nick and bark than is barely ſuffict- 
ent to ſupport it, and frequently 
not the ſmalleſt particle, ſo that, up- 
on a very ſmall tap with your val 
ing ſtick, the whole ſtake, though 
apparently as thick as your arm, and 
five or fix feet long, loſes it's form, 


and falls in ſmall tragments at your. 


feet. They generally enter the bo- 
dy of a large tree which has fallen 
through age, or been thrown down 
by violence, on the ſide next the 
ground, and eat away at their leiſure 
within the bark, without giving them- 
ſelves the trouble either to cover it on 
the outſide, or to replace the wood 
which they have removed from within, 
ſeeming ſomehow ſenſible that there is 
no neceſſity for it. Sometimes, though 
ſeldom, - the animals are known to 
attack living trees; but not, I = 
hend, before ſymptoms of mortihca- 
tion have appeared at the roots, ſince 
it is evident, that theſe in ſects are in- 
tended in the order of nature to haſten 
the diſſolution of ſuch trees and vege- 
tables as have arrived at their great- 
eſt maturity and perfection, and which 
would, by a tedious decay, ſerve only 
to incumber the earth.“ This pur- 
poſe they anſwer ſo effectually, that 
nothing periſhable eſcapes them; and 
it 1s almoſt impoſſible to leave any 
thing penetrable upon the ground a 
long time in ſafety. - In conſequence 
of this diſpoſition, the woods never 
remain long eacumbered with the fall- 
en trunks of trees, or their branches ; 
and thus the total deſtruction of deſert- 
ed towns is ſo effectually compleated, 
that in two or three years a thick 
wood fills the ſpace; and unleſs iron- 
wood poſts have been made uſe of, not 
the leaſt veſtige of a houle 1s to be 
diſcovered. 

The firſt object of admiration which 
ſtrikes one upon opening their hills, is 


The ſca-worms, do pernicious to our ſhipping, appear to have the ſame office allotted them in 
the water which the termites have on the land. They will appear, on a very little conſideration, to 
be moſt important þeings in the great chain of creation, and pleaſing demonſtrations of that infinitely 
wiſe and gracious Power which formed and ſtill preſerves the whole in ſuch wonderful order and 
beautys for if it were not for the rapacity of theſe and ſuch animals, tropical rivers, and indeed the 
ocean itſelf, would be choaked with the bodies of trees which are annually carried down by the rapid 
torrents, as many of them would laſt for ages, and probably be productive of evils of which, happily, 


we cannot in the preſent harmonious ſtate of things form any idea. 
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the behaviour of the ſoldiers, 
make a breach in a ſlight part of the 
building, and do it quickly with a 
ſtrong hoe or pick-axe, in a few ſeconds 


If you 


a ſoldier will run out, and walk 
about the breach, as if to ſee whether 
the enemy is gone, or to examine the 
cauſe of the attack. He will ſome- 
times go in again, as if to give the 
alarm; but molt frequently, in a ſhort 
time, is followed by two or three 
others, who run as faſt as they can, 
ſtraggling after one another, and are 
ſoon followed by a large body, who 
ruſh out as faſt as the breach will per- 
mit them, and ſo they proceed, the 
number increaſing as long as any one 
continues battering their building. 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the rage and 
fury they exhibit. In their hurry 
they frequently miſs their hold, and 
tumble down the fides of the hill, but 
recover themſelves as quickly as poſſi- 
ble; and, being blind, bite every thing 
they run againſt, and thus make a crack- 
ling noiſe, while here and there one 
beats repeatedly with his forceps on the 
building, and makes a ſmall vibrating 
noiſe ſomething ſhriller and quicker 
than the ticking of a watch; While 
the attack proceeds, they are in the 
moſt violent buſtle and agitation, If 
they get hold of any one, they will 
in an inſtant let out blood enough to 
weigh againſt their whole body; and 
if it is the leg they wound, you will 
ſee the ſtain upon the ſtocking extend 
an inch in width, They make their 
hooked jaws meet at the firſt ſtroke, 
and never quit their hold, but ſuffer 
themſelves to be pulled away leg by 
leg, and piece after piece, without 
attempting to eſcape. On the other 
hand, keep out of their way, and 
give them no interraption, and they 
will in leſs than half an hour retire into 
the neſt, as if they ſuppoſed the aſſail- 
ant beyond their reach. Before they are 
all got in, you will ſee the [labourers 
in motion, and haſtening in various di- 
rections toward the breach, every one 
with mortar in his mouth ready tem- 

ered. This they ſtick upon the 


reach with ſo. much diſpatch and ſa- 
eility, that although there are millions 
Vol. Il, 
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of them, they never embarraſs one 
another; and you are moſt agreeably 
deceived when; after an apparent 
ſcene of N and confuſion, a regu- 
lar wall ariſes, gradually filling up 
the chaſm. While they are thus em- 
ployed, almoſt all the ſoldiers are re- 
tired quite out of ſight, — here 
and there one, who ſaunters about a- 
mong ſix hundred or a thouſand of the 
labourers, but never touches the mor- 
tar, either to lift or carry it: one, in 
particular, places himſelf eloſe to the 
wall they are building; this ſoldier 
will turn himſelf leiſurely on all ſides, 
and every now and then, at intervals 
of a minute or two, lift up his head, 
and with his forceps beat upon the 
building, and make the vibrating 
noiſe before- mentioned; on which im- 
mediately a loud hiſs, which appears 
to come from all the labourers, iſſues 
from within- ſide the dome and all the 
ſubterraneous caverns and paſſages; 
that it does come from the labourers 18 
very evident, for you will ſee them all 
haſten at every ſuch ſignal, redouble 
their pace, and work as faſt again. 
A renewal of the attack, however, 
inſtantly changes the fcene, and gra- 
tifies our curioſity ſtill more. At every 
ſtroke we hear a loud hiſs; and on the 
firſt the labourers ran into the many 
byes and galleries with which the 
uilding is perforated, which they do 
ſo quickly that they ſeem to vaniſh; 
for in a few ſeconds all are gone, and 
the ſoldiers ruſh out as numerous and 
as vindictive as before. On finding no 
enemy, they return again leiſurely 
into the hill, and very ſoon after the 
labourers appear loaded as at firſt, as 
active and as ſedulous, with ſoldiers 
here and there among them, who act 


juſt in the ſame manner, one or other 


of them giving the ſignal to haſten the 
buſineſs. Thus the pleaſure of ſeeing 
them come out to fight or to work alter- 
nately, may be obtained as often as cu- 
rioſity excites, or time permits: and it 
will certainly be found, that the one 
order never attempts to fight, or the 
other to work, let the emergency be 
ever ſo great. eee 
If in your attack on the hill, you 
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Kop ſhort of the rope! chamber, and 
cut down about half of the N 
leaving open ſome thouſands of gal- 
Jeries and chambers, they will all be 
Mut up with thin ſheets of clay before 
the next morning. If even the whole 
is pulled down, and the different 
buildings are thrown in a confuſed 
heap of ruins, provided the king and 
queen are not deſtroyed or taken away, 
every interſtice between the ruins, at 
which either cold or wet can poſſibly 


enter, will be ſo covered as toexclude 


both; and, if the animals are left un- 
diſtuebed, in about a year they wall 
raiſe the building to near it's original 
ſize and grandeur. 
The marching termites are not leſs 
curious in their order, as far as I have 
Rad an opportunity of obſerving them, 
than deſcribed before. This 
ſpecies ſeems much ſcarcer and larger 
than the terme, bellicaſus. I could 
et no information relative to them 
from the black people, from which I 


conjecture they are little known to 


them: my ſeeing them was very ac- 
eidental. One day, having made an 
excurſion with my gun up the river 
Camerankoes, on my return through 
the thick foreſt, whilſt J was ſaunter- 
ing very filently in hopes of finding 
fome ſport, on a ſudden I heard a 
loud hifs; which, o: account of the 
many ſerpents in note countries, is a 
moſt alarming ſound. The next ſte 

cauſed a repetition of the noiſe, whic 

I ſoon recognized; and, ſtepping a few 
paces from the path, to my great a- 
itoniſhment and pleaſure, I ſaw an 
army of termites coming out of a hole 
in the ground, four or five inches 
wide. Ja leſs than a yard from this 
place they divided into two ſtreams or 
columns, compoſed chiefly of the firſt 
order, which 1 call labourers, twelve 
or fifteen abreaſt, and crouded as 
cloſe after one another as ſheep in a 
drove, going ſtraight forward without 
deviating to the right or left. Among 
theſe, here and there, one of the ſol- 
diers trudged along with - them, in 
the fame manner, neither topping nor 
turning; and as he carried his enor- 
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mous large head with apparent diffi- 
culty, he put me in mind of a very 
large ox amidſt a flock of ſheep. But 
the moſt extraordinary part of this 
march, was the conduct of ſome of the 
foldiers, who having mounted the 
plants which grow thinly here and 
there in the thick ſhade, had placed 
themfelves upon the points of the 
leaves ten or fifteen inches above the 
ground, and hung over the army 
marching below. Every now and 
then one of them beat with his forceps 
_ the leaf, and made the fame ſort 

ticking noife which 1 had fo fre- 
quently obferved to be made by the 
urveyor or ſuperintendant of the la- 
bourers repairing a breach in one of 
the common hills of the termites bel- 
lico/i, This fignal produced a fimi- 
lar effect; the whole army returning 
a hiſs, and obeying the fignal by en- 
creaſing their pace. The two columns 
of the army joined into one about 
twelve or ffteen paces from their ſe- 
paration, having in no part been above 
three yards afunder, and then deſcend- 
ed into the earth by two or three holes. 
They continned marching by me for 


above an hour, and ſeemed neither to 


increaſe nor diminiſh their numbers, 
the foldiers only excepted, who quit- 
ted the line of march, and placed 
themſelves at different diſtances on 
each ſide of the two columns. Not 
expeQting to fee any change in their 
march, and being pinched for time, 
the tide-being nearly up, and our de- 
parture fixed at high water, I quit- 
ted the ſcene with ſome regret, as the 
obſervation of a day or two might 
have aſſorded me. the opportunity of 
exploring the reafon and neceſſity of 
their marching with ſuch expedition, 
as well as of diſcovering their chief 
ſettlement, which is probably built in 
the ſame: manner as the large hills 
before ' deſcribed. If fo, it may be 
larger and more curious, as theſe 'in- 
ſects were at leaft one third larger than 
the other ſpecies. | 

The œconomy of nature is wonder- 
fully diſplayed in a comparative ob- 
ſexvation on the different ſpecies, who 
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until they have wings, and this ſpecies 
which marches in great bodies in open 
day. The former, in the two firſt 
ſtates, that is, of labourers and ſol- 
diers, have no eyes that I could ever 
diſcover ; but when they arrive at the 
winged or per fe ſtate in which they 
are to appear abroad, though only for 
a few hours, and that chiefly in the 
night, they are furniſhed with two 
conſpicuous and fine eyes; ſo the 
termites viaram, or marching bugga- 
bugs, being intended to walk in the 
open air and „ are even in the 
firſt ſlate furniſhed with eyes pro- 
portionably as fine as thoſe which are 
given to the winged or perfect inſects 
of the other ſpecies. 
I kave the konour to be, &c. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE BRITISH 
MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I Stand forth the champion of po- 


pular preachers, whom one of 


your correſpondents has attacked 
with a conſiderable ſhare of irony 
and ill- nature. It is the misfortune 
of the pulpit, that it ſhould be ſo of- 
ten filled by dull inanimate figures, 
not much ſuperior in action or ex- 


reſſion to the formal Dalai-Lama of 


hibet; and it always gives me plea- 


ſure to ſee a preacher exert himſelf 


ſo as to command regard, and to rivet 
the attention of his hearers. At the 
ſame time, I muſt confeſs, that I am 
diſguſted when Ibehold a man adorned 
with all the graces of oratory, ning 
only to 4 his own abilities, an 
warm with the ideas of his own im- 
portance more than with the dig- 
nity of his ſubject. Yet this often, 
tatious diſplay of abilities is in ſome 
meaſure excuſable, if they are only 
3 ro draw charity from the 
miſer, or extort admiration from the 
infidel. 
Charity will cover a multitude o 
ſins; and the inſtrument of it, how- 


ever unworthy in other reſpe&s, if 


his intentions are good in this, will 
deſerve ſome ſhare of praiſe in this 
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world, and will be entitled to ſome 
indulgence in the next. Dr. Dodd, 
with all his foibles and misfortunes, 
his imprudence and his crimes, was 
a character whom I cannot bring my-. 
(elf to abhor; I conſider the influence 
of his oratory, I pity the miſapplica- 
tion of great abilities, and draw a 
veil over his failings and his fate. 
It is true, popular preachers, in ge- 
neral, are only the ſervants of men, 
and ſeek only for their applauſe: I 
hall, therefore, beg leave to conſi- 
der the eſtabliſhed clergy as com» 
poſing two different ranks, or claſſes: 
one dull, rational, and methodical; 
the other animated, wild, and ex- 
travagant. To the firſt claſs belong 
the general officers of the eſtabliſh. 
ment, and their ſworn ſervants and 
dependents; to the laſt may be res 
ferred thoſe worthy gentlemen whom 
I am now defending. 

As God only knows the heart, 
and can be alone the proper judge 
of motives, I am willing to give the 
preference to thoſe whoſe practiſe is 
attended with the moſt ſalutary con- 
ſequences. It is, in my opinion, 
already too much the faſhion of the 
age, to ridicule every attempt at 
giving life and energy to the dull. 
nels of pulpit orations: and from 
what does this proceed, but that to- 
tal diſregard for religion, which has 
made it's way among all ranks, from 
the careleſs manner in which it's 
profeſſors acquit themſelves in the 
diſcharge of their duties? A man 
who manages my paſſions,” and ſets 
heaven before my eyes, convincing 
me of the beauty of holineſs by the 
ſtriking manner in which he enforces 
his arguments, by the juſtneſs of his 
action, and the propriety of his 
dition, though his life may not 
merit my eſteem, will at leaſt be en. 
titled to my warmeſt thanks as an 
agreeable and uſeful monitor, capa- 
ble of making virtue appear amia- 
ble, without difficulty in it's prac- 
tice; and vice monſtrous, from the 
conſcious ſtings I ſhould feel from 
his repreſentation of foibles of whi:h 
I knew myſelf to be guilty, © God 
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is able of ſtones to raiſe up chil- 
« dren to Abfaham;' and, by the 
mouth of the moſt worthleſs orator, 
may ſtrike conviction into the ſin- 
ner's heart, It is the gilding of the 
pill that renders the medicine tole- 
rable, and the varniſh of language 
that makes the precept to be favour- 
ably. received. The generality are 
not to be convinced by ſound reaſon, 
ſo much as by what awakens their 
ſenſibility, and rouzes their attention. 
The ſame diſcourſe, from the lips of 
different preachers, may either com- 
mand admiration, or excite languor 
and diſguſt; and the nobleſt truths of 
Chriſtianity may be ſo handled by an 
inanimate, ſtammering orator, as to 
have as little effect on the minds of 
histhearers, as the bellman's ſtrains, 
which are repeated #egularly at every 
door with the ſame uniformity of 
tone. „ en n 
Not one argument your correſpon- 
dent has advanced can convince me 
of the impropriety of attempting ex- 
cellence in divine orations; and the 
only circumſtance juſtly reprehen- 
ſible is, that the lives of popular di- 
vines are not always conſonant to 
their doctrines. This may, indeed, 
very properly expoſe them to con- 
tempt, and render their labours leſs 
beneficial to thoſe who have the miſ- 
fortune to be acquainted with them: 
but even this can have little effect 
with ſtrangers, of whom the genera- 
lity of their followers are compoſed. 

A divine ought neither to be 
aſhamed nor afraid to have his name 
appear in a public paper, to adver- 
tiſe his intended exhibition, when 
charity is it's avowed motive: and I 
will venture to affirm, that corrupt 
1 of England are, few of 
them would be baſe enough to par- 
ticipate in what is collected. I muſt, 
however, do your correſpondent the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that he has 
expreſſed a proper abhorrence of the 
ſcandalous practiee of introducing 
vocal performers from our theatres, 
to aſſiſt in ſacred muſic; and I 
ſhould not be unwilling to ſee a re- 
gulationadopted, compelling preach» 


ers, and their aſſiſtant fingers, to con- 
hne themſelves to one particular 
proce of exhibition, whenever they 

ave any views on the purſes, more 
than on the ſouls of men. "The new 
chapel in St. George's Fields, might 
be appropriated to this purpoſe; and, 
inſtead of peſtering country curates 
to read briefs for fires, and the build- 
ing of churches, where in general 
the collection does not exceed two- 
pence three-farthings, I would have 
theſe popular divines propoſe their 
fubjects, mentioning the object of 
them, and exhibit as often as they 
thought they could attract a full 
houſe; and to them every religious 
charity might be referred, out of 
which they ſhould have a ſtipulated 
annual ſum. If this place was dig- 
nified with ſome uncommon name, 
and the preachers were ornamented 
with fancy-drefſes, I doubt not but 
it would become as faſhionable a 
place of reſort as any near the me- 
tropolis, and fully anſwer the end of 
it's eſtabliſhment. This would ob- 
viate every objection of your corre- 
ſpondent, and would not prove un- 
welcome to 
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THE HISTORY OF 
CAPTAIN WINTERFIELD. 


CFYAPTAIN Winterfheld was a 
native of Scotland; and, at 
the age of twenty-five, had loſt a 
moſt amiable conſort, about ſix weeks 
after ſhe had preſented him with a 
daughter, the firſt pledge of their 
mutual affection. 
This unhappy event produced in 
the captain a ſettied melancholy, 
which time ſeemed unable to efface: 
nor could the arguments of friends, 
or the ſtill more powerful advocate 
of a youthful conflifution, naturally 
diſpoſed to ſhare and to embelliſh 
the joys of ſocial and domeſtic life, 
prevail on him to renew thoſe vows 
which death had ſo fatally diſſolved. 
His mother, who was a moſt ex- 
emplary character, had for ſome 
| years 
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years been a widow; and that turn 
for gaiety which had accelerated the 
death of a beloved huſband, had at 
the ſame time reduced her from a 
{ſtate of competence to hardly a bare 
exiſtence. The old lady, therefore, 
now lived with her ſon; and ſhe en- 
deavoured by the kindeſt offices, and 
the moit unremitted attentions, to 
ſoothe that affliction in which ſhe 
was but too well qualified to ſympa- 
thize. She repreſented to him the 
conſolation ſhe had herſelf derived 
from tae poſſeſſion of a child whoſe 
affectionate regards had in time re- 
conciled her to life, and pointed out 
the moſt flattering reſemblances in 
their reſpective ſituations : his atten- 
tion was perpetually directed to ſome 
new-diſcovered attraction in his little 
Penelope; and though every com- 
munication of this nature apparently 
gave him a temporary happineſs, he 
never failed on ſuch occaſions to pay 
dearly in private for the reflections 
they as conitantly produced, on the 
ineſtimable value of thoſe charms of 
which he was for ever deprived. 

In this ſtate of mind, he remained 
on half-pay, till the commencement 
of the American conteſt; when his 
regiment was put into commiſſion, 
and ordered on that ſervice. At this 
period his daughter had attained her 
tenth year; and preſented every day 
a ſtronger reſemblance of her de- 
parted mother, as well in perſonal 
as in mental accompliſhments. A 
fortnight only was allowed him to 
prepare for his embarkation; and 
frequently, in this painful interval, 
with a firmneſs which few men could 
boaſt, his manly cheek glowed with 
the conſciouſneſs of thoſe tears, 
which the powerful operations of na- 
ture forced from their latent ſpring, 
as he preſſed to his beating boſom 
his lovely girl, with all the heart-felt 
forebodings of parental apprehen- 
fion ; and often did her little watch- 
ful eye mark the progreſs of the glit- 
tering-drop, and printing with her 
quivering lip the track which it had 
purſued, enquire the unconſcious 
cauſe in accents of evident anguiſh, 


193 
and with looks of yet ſtronger ex- 
preſſion. From the moment in which 
the unwelcome ſummons had arrived, 
the good old gentlewoman ceaſed not 
to intreat her ſon; that he would 
avail himſelf of the plea of indiſpo- 
ſition, to which he was ſo fully en- 
titled, as the only means of detain- 
ing him at home, where his health 
was alone likely to be re-eſtabliſhed: 
but he diſdained to liſten to motives 
which might leave his unblemiſhed 
reputation liable to the ſmalleſt ſu- 
ſpicion, and prepared with alacrity 
to obey the call of honour. 

Having made the neceſſary ar- 
rangements, he took leave of his 
affectionate mother, and his dear 
little girl, with that mournful kind 
of adieu, which ſeems to relinquith 
the hope of ever again beholding the 
objects from which the ſuffuſed eye 
unwillingly turns away. For a few 
moments he folded them in his arms: 
and recommending them. to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, with a ſigh which 
he vainly endeavoured to ſuppreſs, 
haſted from all he held dear, with- 
ont once daring to look back; and, 
fortifying himſelf againſt thoſe ſounds 
of anguiſh which fancy preſented 
loudly to his ear, went on board the 
tranſport which was to convey his 
troops acroſs the Atlantic, and ar- 
rived ſafe in America, after a paſ- 
ſage of about fix weeks. 

[t was not till the departure of the 
captain, that Mrs. Winterfield ex- 
perienced the full force of grief; in 
her kind efforts to conſole the afflic- 
tion of an adored fon, ſhe had, as it 
were, experienced a ceſſation ot her 
own anguiſh : but now, far from en- 
deavouring to repreſs the conflict in 
her boſom, ſhe abandoned herſelf to 
ſorrow, and wept almoſt inceſſantly, 
till the fatal account arrived of the 
battle at Bunker's Hill, where fo 
many Britiſh officers ſeemed cruelly 
ſelected for ſlaughter ; when, not at 
all doubting that the name of Cap- 
tain Winterfield was included in the 
fatal liſt, her agony increaſed to ſuch 
a height, that ſhe became inſtantly 
diſtracted, and continued in that 


moſt 
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moſt melancholy of all ſituations up- 
wards of fix months, before ſhe could 
Mbly be ſatisfied that her fon till 
ved, nor would fhe at laſt have been 


convinced, had ſhe not received an 


Incontrovertible evidence of his per- 
fect ſafety under his own hand. 

In the mean time, the captain, 
whoſe amiable difpofition, and in- 
trepid behaviour, procured him uni- 
verſal eſteem, had contracted the 
firicteſt intimacy with his ſuperior 
officer, Colonel Bellinger, who never 
Failed to con ſult him on every affair 
of moment, whether of a private or 
of a profeſſional nature. 

The colonel was about eight years 
Jounger than Captain Winterfeld; 

e was likewiſe a native of North 

Britain ; but, having married a lady 


of immenſe fortune in England, by 


whom he had two ſons and a daugh- 
ter, his chief reſidence, when at 
home, was in the county of Nor- 
folk. The lady of Colonel Bellin- 
ger doated on him to diſtraction, and 
continually implored him to quit a 
1238 ſo unfavourable to their 
oves, and the neceſſity of purſuin 
which had been happily 3 
by the kindneſs of fortune; but the 
nice and delicate feelings of a ſol- 
dier's honour prevented his acqui- 
eſcence in a requeſt of this nature, 
though his denials coſt him many a 
pan . He communicated to his 
aithful friend every ſource of his re- 
grets; and was ſtrengthened in his 
reſolution by the approbation of a 
heart which, though tender as that 
of an infant, was equally a ſtranger 
to fear or deceit. 

For upwards of four years they 
conſtantly fought together, and nei- 
ther of them aa received the leaſt 
Hurt: about this time, however, 
Captain Winterfield was lightly 
wounded in the leg, as he went out 
with the colonel to reconnoitre; but 


in leſs than three months the wound 


was entirely healed. 

The fears of the captain had been 
awakened by this accident, for the 
fituation of his Penelope and her 
grandmother, toſuch a degree, as to 
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—— a violent fever; and the co- 
onel, who never ceaſed to viſit him 
at leaſt once a day during his con- 
finement, having diſcovered the cauſe 
of his anxiety, which a becoming de- 
licacy had prompted him as much as 
poſſible to conceal, charged himſelf, 
on the honour of a ſoldier, with the 
care of Mrs. Winterfeld, and his 
little daughter, ſhould that event 
take place, at any future period, 
which he doubted not he would 
happily eſcape on the preſent occa- 
fion. The Eid and generoſity 
of this aſſurance contributed more to 
Captain Winterfield's ſpeedy reco- 
very, than all the efforts of his ſur- 
geon, the utmoſt exertions of whoſe 
fill had hitherto been baffled by the 
mental diſeaſe of his unhappy pa- 

tient. 
Shortly after the captain's recove- 
ry, an expedition up the country was 
projected, and it was executed by 
theſe gallant officers with the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſs. In their return, 
however, an accident occurred which 
had nearly proved fatal to the colonel. 
Having diſperſed every appearance of 
an enemy, while they one day halted 
to relieve the ſoldiers from the fa. 
tigue of a long march, the colonel, 
who was remarkably fond of fowling, 
propoſed an excurſion for that pur. 
poſe in a neighbouring wood. Ca 
tain Winterfield and two other ofh. 
cers were of the party; and they 
agreed to divide two and two, and 
not to penetrate more than half a 
mile or a mile at fartheſt, without 
forming a junction at that diſtance, 
as nearly centrical as poſſible from 
the ſpot where they ſet out. 
The colonel and Captain Winter- 
field were together, and they had not 
proceeded more than five or fix hun- 
dred yards, when they were alarmed 
by a general diſcharge of muſquetry, 
On des towards the ſpot from 
whence the ſound proceeded, they 
diſcovered fix armed ſavages en- 
gaged with the officers from whom 
they had juſt ſeparated. A couple 
of ſavages likewiſe lay wounded on 
the ground; and the colonel and 
captain 
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captain levelling their pieces brought 
two more to the earth; the other 
four, terrified at this unexpected 
ſtroke, fled with precipitation to- 
wards the thicket where the colonel 
was ſtationed; and before he or 
his friends could reload, had beat 
him down with their muſquets, and 
would in a few minutes have dif- 
2 him with their tomahawks, 

ad not Captain Winterfield, and 
the other two officers, immediately 
ruſhed to his aſſiſtance, and each of 
them transfixed an aſſailant with his 
bayonet. There was now only one 
left; and he would have proved ſuf- 
ficiently formidable for the deſtruc- 
tion of the colonel, againſt whom his 
armed hand was already raifed, had 
not Captain Winterfield, with an ad- 
mirable preſence of mind, and the 
moſt undaunted reſolution, relin- 
quiſhed his muſquet; and, ſpringing 
on the ſavage among the buſhes, 
brought him inſtantly to the ground; 
while one of the other officers, who 
had by this time diſengaged his bay- 
onet, plunged it into the bowels of 
the proſtrate victim. 

The colonel had received two vio- 
jent contuſions on his head, and was 
otherwiſe much bruiſed and wound- 
ed in ſtruggling with the ſavages, 
Captain Winterfield bound up his 
wounds; and, with the aſſiſtance of his 
brother officers, carried him to his 
tent, where the ſcull being examined 
by the chief ſurgeon, it was found to 
be terribly fractured in both places. 

A party of men were now ſent to 
ſearch the wood, and to bring an 
account of the ſavages; and Cap- 
rain Winterfield gave particular di- 
rections, that if either of them yet ſur- 
vived he might be brought into camp, 
and if poſſible cured of his wounds, 
as the means of diſcovering whe- 
ther this ambuſcade had been trea- 


cherouſly formed: inſtances haying 
often occurred, in the courſe of this 


unhappy war, where the affectation 
of loyalty had occaſioned a fatal con- 
fidence in the unſuſpecting ſoldier, 
who was frequently drawn into ſuch 
ſituations, by theſe diabolical machi- 
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nations, as admitted no poſſibility of 
eſcape. | - 

In conſequence of thefe orders, two 
of the favages, who had been only 
lightly wounded, were brought away, 
and cured in leſs than three weeks; but 
nothing of treachery appeared to have 
actuated theſe unhappy wretches, 
who were only out on a hunting par- 
ty, when they were ſeduced by the 
hope of plunder to make the fatal 
attack. They ſeemed full of con- 
trition for their paſt conduct, and 
grateful for the attention which had 
evidently been paid to their reco- 
very; and as one of them, in parti- 
cular, apparently poſſeſſed every re- 
2 qualification for an active, 

aithful, and even affectionate do- 

meſtic, Captain Winterfield took him 
into his ſervice, and treated him with 
all imaginable kindseſs: but in leſs 
than two months, though they were 
kept conſtantly unarmed, and in ge- 
neral cloſely watched, they found 
means to effect their eſcape. 

During this time, Colonel Bellin- 
ger grew rather worſe than better; 
and the ſurgeon, deſpairing of re- 
ducing the principal fracture, recom- 
mended the application of the trepan, 
which the colonel vehemently op? 

ſed. Captain Winterfield perceiv- 
ing that the cure would probably be 
as much deſeated by the adoption of 
an operation to which his friend 
could by no means ſubmit without 
the moſt alarming apprehenſions, as 
from the total negle& of this meaſure, 
however profeſſionally adviſable, ſe- 
conded the colonel's reſolution with 
much apparent confidence; aſſerting, 
that he had known worſe fractures 
totally healed, by a more patient 
proceſs, under a far leſs ſkilful fur- 
geon. This declaration had it's full 
effect, both with the ſurgeon and his 
patient: the former politely, though 
faintly, acquieſced in foregoing his 
intention, under a bare e 
as a return for the captain's compli- 
ment to his ability; and the latter, 
tranquillized by aſſurances ſo conſo- 
nant to his wiſhes, ſubdued by de- 
grees that impatienee and pertur- 
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bation of mind, which had greatly 
contribut=-d to retard his cure. Ba 
Colonel Bellinger, in his firſt in- 
tervals of recollection, after expreſ- 
fing his gratitude to Captain Win- 
terfeld for an attachment which he 
could never reward, had preſſed upon 
him the acceptance of an inſtrument, 
in which he bequeathed him the ſum. 
of three thouſand pounds, as a teſti- 
monial of his friendſhip. Indeed, the 
captain was perpetually with his 
friend; and the knot of amity was 
it poſſible ſtill cloſer drawn, as well 
by the dangers and ſufferings they 
had both experienced, as from the 
kind conſolations they had in their 
turns mutually received and admi- 
niſtered. a. 
The colonel had been confined to 
his tent about ten weeks, when word 


was one morning brought by the 


officer who commanded a foraging 
party the preceding evening, con- 
fiſting of twenty men, that a band 
of at leaſt a hundred ſavages had. 
chaſed them to within half a league 
of the camp, and appeared to be on 
the look out for ſuch. ſmall parties. 
Captain Winterfield, who was, pre- 
ſent, expreſſed his indignation at be- 
ing harafled by theſe petty aſſail- 
ants; and immediately ordering out 
a hundred men to follow unperceived 
at. a ſmall diſtance, advanced himſelf 
with only ten, towards the ſpot where 
they were firſt diſcovered. This was 
near five miles diſtant from the camp; 


and they had not proceeded far beyond 


the place which had been deſcribed, 
when upwards, of a hundred ſavages 
ſuddenly appeared, and came on to 
the attack with great fury. Captain 
Winterfield, with his little party, 
made a ſhew of retreating, ſtill keep- 
ing up a running fire, till he perceived 
his corps de reſerve, when they imme- 


diately turned on the purſuers; and af- 


ter leaving near thirty dead on the field, 
put the reſt totally to flight. Captain 
Winterfield and his troops now con- 
tinued the purſuit, and had juſt come 
up within reach of the fugitives, 
when a new. ambuſcade, conſiſtin 


of. at leaſt fifteen hundred, ſudden- 
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ly iſſued forth from an adjoining 
wood, and in an inſtant cut off the 
foremoſt-of their enemies, including 
the brave captain; whom 'the few 
who eſcaped beheld fall, after a gal- 
lant reſiſtance, amidſt heaps of his 
ſlaughtered adherents. 

This melancholy cataſtrophe plun- 
ged the unhappy colonel into an 
abyſs of, ſorrow; he refuſed every 
ſpecies of conſolation; and was the 
next day ſeized. with a fever which 
continued with unabated violence 
for three weeks, at the end of which 
time his wounds were in a more dan- 
gerous way than ever, and the ſur- 
geon deſpaired of a recovery. Youth, 
and a good. conſtitution, however, 
in about ſix months ſo far prevailed, 
that his wounds were nearly healed; 
but he was adviſed by his ſurgeon, 
as. well as by the commander in 
chief, to go to Europe with the next 
diſpatches, for the perfe& recovery, 
of his health. An opportunity ſoon: 
offered, and he arrived fafely in 
England. 


I [To be concluded in our next. ] 


THE BUSY BODY. 


NUMBER IX, 


N | conſequence of the acknow- 

ledged deficiency of legal practice 
mentioned in my laſt, I have at length 
been favoured with ſuch communi- 
cations as will enable me to anſwer 
pretty fully the enquiries of my 
correſpondent J. W. H. and, at 
the ſame time, (to make free with 
that gentleman's concluding ſen- 
tence) © perhaps prove ſatisfactory to 
© many other readers, who may be at 
© a loſs to account for ſimilar cir- 


© cumitances that have fallen under. 


© their obſervation.” . 1 991 
As my on knowledge on this ſub- 
ject is not to be boaſted of, I think it 
* duty to lay every ſcrap I have re- 
ceived on the occaſion faithfully be- 
fore my readers, that they may at 
leaſt be as wwz/e. as myſelf. 
I ſhall preſent them in the order 
they came to hand. .. 
M R. 
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MR. BUSY BODY, 
I PERCEIVE you want legal ad- 


vice; as the caſe publiſhed is rather 


long, and very ſpecial, ſhall be glad 
to know what fee will be given. The 
needful per bearer will be a ſufficient 
anſwer to, Sir, | 

Your humble ſervant, 


„ 
SERJEANT AT LAW, 


P. S. If ſent inſtamer, the opinion 
ſhall be made out by nine in the 
morning. | 

NaxDo's, MoxDay, Mar. 7. 


TO THE BUSY BODY, 


CounsELLER B-—'s compliments 
wiſhes to know if Mr. Buſy Body 
has committed his caſe ; 1s quite at 
leaſſure; and, he hopes, well qualli- 
fied, though lately called to the barr, 
haveing been ſome years in a conſi- 


derable way of buſineſs, as a dealer 


and chapman. Verbun ſappienty. 

May be ſpoken with any time to- 
day at Anderton's, in Fleet Street; 
or, to-morrow morning, at the Sa- 
lopian, Charing-Crols. 


SUNDAY, MAR. 13. 


MR. BUSY BODY, 


I am a commiſſioner, and will give 
my opinion (but not to be printed 
with my name) for a couple of 
guineas, Your immediate anſwer 
will oblige egy 


MONDAY, MAR. 14 


M R. BIZY BOD D, 

FLEET RIS UN, MAR. 14, 1783. 

Tno' not brought up to the law, 

T thinks I knows as much of theſe 
heare matters as any on um. Don't 
tell me of the law, Mr. Bizy Boddy, 
I knows a trick worth tew on it, any 
day in the weak. If a man can but 
ſware well, or get them as can, he 
may bid the law kiſs his breach, as 
the ſaying is. It's trew I never was 
a meſlingur of bankerups, but I 
knows them as has; and, Laud help 
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theare poore heddes, what are they 
the wiſer. A man's genus in theſe 
affares, Mr. Bizy Boddy, is all; they 
han't genus, and ſo they don't ſee 
how things goes. To be ſhure I'm 
a poore priſunner, what of that? I'd 
a good ſhop once, and plenty of 
munny: but 1 didn't know fo much 
then as I does now; or I woudn't a 
bin heare, My frends guve me a 
good edukacion, and if ſo be I was 
once out, I needn't want long; 
thank God, I can turn my hand to 
any thing: I'll play at billiurds, or 
rackuts, with the beſt on um, any 


day in the weak. 


But, as I was a ſaying, Laud what 
do the meſſingurs of — Arran know 
of the matter? Why, now, theare's 
my old frend, Tom Snout—the firſt 
time I broke, to be ſure he tould me 
ſoment, but what's his nollige to 


mine. Tom's a good honiſt fellow, 


too ; he and I went ſnacks in tew or 
three ſnug things, and menny a good 
bitt of fun we've had, to think how 
we took um in—but poor Tom's 
heare at laſt, as well as J; and, tho“ 
I ſay it, a harty feHer he is, if ſo be 
he had it. To be ſure Tom's a fad 
dog; he didn't akount for all the 
dubblicates I gave him: but he ſays 
your conditioners, and your filict- 
ters, and your aſines, and your ſham 
crediters, are all worſer than him, 
any day in the weak: and ſo they 
be; I knows that, and will prove it. 
Howſumever, asI was aſaying, Tom 
don't know all ; he wants genus : but 
this I will fay, he knows ſome good 
clever tricks too. So if you'll come 
to me, the thurd dore on the lefft-. 
hand up tew pare of ſtares—you #nows 
I can't come to 50. Lill ingage Tom, 
and we'll tell you all about it; for L 
don't dout you're a gentilman, and 
will confider our hard caſe; and 
partiklarly mine, being inpriſuned 
for debt by miſsfortunes. My con- 
finement was not of my own ſeaking, 
I'll aſhure you, Sur; but when all 
my munny was gone, the bailly 
nabb'd me, thc? I did all I could to 
keep out of his way, and he had 
2 C oſten 
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often before, while 1 was able to treet 
him, let me paſs by, when he had a, 
writt in his poket, without once of- 
furring to ſee me. An 
Mehap you'll wundur how I cumd 
to ſee your Maggerzene; and mabee 
can tell you ſomeut about that too, 
that you don't know. Why, Sur, 
you. muſt know, we have heare ſev- 
rul of your Headeaters of News Pea- 
pers and Maggerzenes; but, from 
what I heares um ſay you are not 
one of them, but ſum gentilman or 
other that rites for your divarſion, 
and the good of the puplik, which 
to be ſhure 1s wery good of you, and 
I dair ſay you are a wery chariotable 
gentilman and a good kriſhtan; but 
theeſe, for all theare grate larning, 
which to be ſhure makes them gen- 
tilmen, and ſum of them call them- 
ſelfs Squires too, (Laud help ſuch 
Squires, I ſay!) are no better then 
the reſt on us, for they don't beleeve 
in Godd nor Devel, and wery often 
hant a fardin in theare pockets ne- 
ther; and noboddy Il truſt *em or be- 
leeve *em, they're ſuch confownded 
Iyers. I beg your pardon, Mr. Bizy 
Boddy, but to be ſhure they do tell 
ſuch ſiſſeraroes, and put um in print 
too, that we never STE any thing 
we ſees in the peapers heare, without 
it's the Garſett and the Daly Adver- 
tizer. Laud, Laud, how they do 
make paragraffs! and they ve fix 
2 a peace for um too. Why, Mr. 
izy Boddy, it's only takin a heape 
of old Newſpeapers, and writin out 
what axidents 34 the ſame 
days five or ſix yeares go, and ſo 
they do agen. Mad bulluks toſs wo- 
men with child once a munth, and 
old women or childurn every weak, 
Mundays or Frydays; carts in Tems 
Strete, and coches any. ware, run 
over ſome one or other once a weake; 
laburers fall frum theare laddurs, and 


peeple drops downe deade with gold 


waches and munny an theare pokets, 
every now and then; and pickpokets 
are dukt every Lordmares ſhow and 


[Maxcna 


&c. Iknows how it's done well en- 
nuff; and if it was a little more cre- 
detibler would turn Headeater myſelf: 
but I ſhouldn't like to looſe my ka- 
rakter, Mr. Bizy Boddy; for what's 
a man without a karakter in ſuch a 


mom as this? And, tho” I ſay it, my 


arakter*ll go furder than the beſt 
Headeaters among um all, and we've 
no leſs than five of um heare I'll a- 
ſhure you. 

But, as I was a faying, you'll 
wondur mehap how I cumd to ſee 
your Book: Why, Sir, you mutt 
know, theſe Headeaters clubb for your 
Maggerzene, being rekoned the beſt, 
and ſo they write out your Varſes or 
Poitry, as you call it, and your 
Heſſays, and your Lifes of great peo- 
ple that they knows nothing about, 
and ſend um to theare peapers and 
Maggerzenes, as if ſo be they weare 
thear own; only puttin a new line at 
top, For the Maggerzene; For 
the Morning ; and &c. and turnin 
Mr. Bizy Boddy into Mr. Headeater; 


ſo that ſometimes we who knows the 


trick could not tell which was the 
thiefe, if we did unt look at the daites, 
to ſee which cumd out firſt. 

Pleaſe te let me know when I may 
expekt your honur, by the bareher; 
who has livd with me three quarters 
of a yeare, ever ſince my poore wiſe 


drownded herſelf becauſe ſhe wasn't 


ſufferd to be heare, and is wery ho- 
niſt—your honur may truſt her with 
any thing your honur may pleaſe to 
ſend till then. Sono more at preſent 
from your honur's humbil ſervent to 
cummand, by nite or by day, 

Launctlor WilsoON, 
No. 3, tew pare of ſtares. 


Tat length of the preceding epĩ- 
ſtle prevents the Buſy Body from in- 


ſerting the very intereſting letter with 


which he was favoured on the 16th 
init. and which ſhall certainly appear 
in his next, with ſome curious infor- 


mation on this almoſt inexhauſtible 
ſubject, 
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REVIEW AND GUARDIAN OF LITERATURE. 
x MARCH 1783. | 


Art. I. 4 Diſcourſe delivered to 


the Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Diftribution of the Prizes, De- 
the Preſident. 
3 in wax-work, though certainly a 


ceinber Io, 1782, by 
38. 4to. Cadell. 


HIS difcourſe commences with 


inquiring * what qualities of a 
work and of, a workman may juſtly 


entitle a painter to the character of 


8 and this character, the pre- 
1 


dent apprehends to conſiſt in' the 
power of expreſſing that which em- 
ploys the pencil, whatever it may be, 
as a whole; ſo as that the general ef- 


fet and power of the whole may 


take poſſeſſion of the mind, and for 


a while. ſuſpend the conſideration of 
the ſubordinate and particular beau- 


ties and defects. 

The advantages of this method of 
conſidering objects, of generalizing 
the view, and yet ſo as not to neple& 
minute circumſtances, are carefully 
en forced. 

There are, ſays Sir Joſhua, “ in 
all conſiderable objects, 
racteriſtic diſtinctions, which preſs 
ſtrongly on the ſenſes, and therefore 
fix the imagination. Theſe are by 


\ ot TEK , bs 1 — 2 
no means, as ſome people think, an 


aggregate of all the ſmall diſcrimi- 
nating particulars; nor will ſuch an 
accumulation of particulars ever ex- 
preſs them. Theſe anſwer to what 
I have heard great lawyers call the 
leading points in a caſe, or the lead- 
ing cafes relative to theſe points. 

The detail of particulars, which 
does not aſſiſt the expreſſion of the 
main characteriſtic, is worſe than uſe- 
leſs, it is miſchievous, as it diflipates 
the attention,” and draws it from the 
principal point.“ | 


Having premiſed theſe and lim tar” 


obſervations, it is remarked that they 
lead to an enquiry, © Why we are not 
always pleaſed with the moſt abſolute 
poſſible reſemblance of an imitation 


rm; cha- 


obſervations. 


to it's original object? Caſe: may 
exiſt in which ſuch a reſemblance 
may be even diſagreeable. I ſhall 
only obſerve that fe effect of figures 


more exact repreſentation than can 
be | by painting or ſculpture, is 
a ſufficient proof that the pleaſure 
we receive from imitation is not in- 
creaſed merely in proportion as it 
approaches to minute and detailed 
reality; we are pleaſed, on the con- 


trary, by ſeeing ends anſwered by 


ſeeming inadequate means. 
To exprefs protuberance by actual 
relief, to expreſs the ſoftneſs of fleſh. 
by the ſoftneſs of wax, ſeems rude and 
inartificial, and creates no grateful 
ſarprize. But to expreſs diſtances on 
a plain ſurface, ſoftneſs by hard bo- 
dies, and particular colouring by ma- 
terials which are not fingly of that 


colour, produces that magic which is. 


the pride and triumph of art.“ 

The leading principle of the diſ- 
courſe is inculcated by appofite in- 
ſtances; one of which, reſpecting the 


rectitude of judgment of which mere 


and even infant nature is capable on 
objects of art, the preſident relates 
that he witneſſed in a child, in go- 
ing through a gallery where there 
were many portraits of the laſt age, 


which, though neatly put out of hand, 


were very ill put together. The child 


paid no attention to the neat finiſu- 


ing or naturalneſs of any bit of dra- 


pery, but appeared to obſerve only 


the ungracefulneſs of the figures, and 
put herſelf in the poſture of every 
figure which ſhe faw in a forced awvk- 
ward attitude. 'The cenſure of na- 
ture, uninformed, faſtened upon the 
greateſt fault that could be in a pic- 
ture, becauſe it related to the cha- 
racter and management of the whole.“ 

Sir Joſhua concludes with theſe 
© The ſame extenſion 


of mind which gives the excellence 
of 
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of genius to the theory and mecha- 
nical practice of the art, will direct 
the ſtudent likewiſe in the method of 
ſtudy, and give him the ſuperiority 
over thoſe who narrowly follow a more 
confined track of partial imitation. 
Whoever, in order to finz1ſh his educa- 
tion, ſhould travel to Italy, and ſpend 
his whole time there only in copying 
ictures, meaſuring ſtatues or build- 
ings, (though theſe things are not to 
be neglected) would return with lit- 
tle improvement. He that imitates | 
the IIiad, ſays Dr. Young, is not 
imitating Homer. It is nat by lay- 
ing up in the memory the, particular 
details of any of the great works 
of art that any man becomes a. great... 
artiſt, if he ſtops without de 
himſelf maſter of the general princi- 
ples on which theſe works are con- 


ducted. If he even hopes to rival 


| | ſaid to poſleſs the key of her INeX- 
| Hauſtible riches,” | 


Iuable treaſure to aſpiring. gerfius. 


60 \ ART. . 


thoſe whom he admires, he muſt con- 
ſider their works, as the means of 
teaching him the true art of ſeeing 
nature. When this is acquired, he 
then may be ſaid. to have appropria- 
ted their powers, or at leaſt the foun- 
dation of their powers, to himſelf; 
the reſt muſt depend upon his own 


Induſtry and application, The great 
dulineſs of ſtudy 1s to-form a mind, 
| adaptedand adequate to all times and 
all occaſions, to which all nature is 


then laid open, and which may be 


This diſcourſe is evidently the re- 
ſult of ingenious reflection, and ma- 
ture experience; the compoſition is 
methodical and claſſic; and, like all 


the learned preſident's former inftruc- 


tions, may be conſidered as an inva- 


Thirty Letters an Various 
Cadell. 


= HE rubs and difficulties which | 
5 che public throw in the way of hope to have our full ſhare of the ho- 
a genius at his firſt, appearance, are 
frequently too great to be ſurmounted. 


nament to it's literary character, and 
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© We are apt to form our opinion of 
a man's abilities, by his reſemblance 
to ſome other man of reputation in the 
art or ſcience he profeſſes. A painter, 
muſician, or author, perfectly new, 
we are afraid tocommend—like hounds 
we wait for the opening of one whoſe. 
cry we may venture to follow, But 
it ſhould be remembered that a ſure 
mark of a genius is originality. As he 
1s original, and therefore new, perhaps 
it may be neceſſary to conquer ſome 
E before we can judge of 
is merit; and as he is generally inca- 
pable, from that modeſty which ſo fre- 
quently. attends ability, of inſiſting on 
his own excellencies, the world ſhould . 
take that taſk from him. But does it 
ſo? Or from the fearof commending 
too haſtily, leave a Being to languiſn 
in obſcurity, which ſhould be protected 
and encouraged? The greateſt part 
of thoſe who ſeem to have been born 
to make mankind happy, were them-_ 
ſelves miſerable. A melancholy cata. 
logue might be made of theſe. If we 
know any thing of Homer, it is, that 
he ran about ballad-ſinging. Poor, 
unhappy, balf-ſtarved. Cervantes, Ca- 
möens, Butler, Fielding! Does it not 
grieve you, to be told that the author 
of Tom Jones lies in the factory's 


| e at Liſbon, undiſtin- 
ü guiſhe , 


. unregarded—not a ſtone. to 
mark the place? ' | 
Thus. feelingly complains this au- 


-, thor, of the obſtructions which genius 


has to encounter in his [progreſs to the 
temple of Fame: tried on his own 
touchſtone, the criterion of originality, 
he is himſelf certainly a gentus; nor 
will we, from. the: fear of 4 too haſty | 


' commendation, be niggarely of the 


praiſe which we think due to ſuch un- 
common merit. We know not the 
author, or whether he has ever before 
appeared in that capacity; but if theſe. 
letters contain this gentleman's firſt 


effort, we congratulate our country on 


the acquiſition of ſo promiſing an or- 


: 
* 


nour of firſt recommending his ſenſible 
and ingenious labours to univerſal at- 
| | .  tentzon, 
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tention. -, Nor, ſhould it be neceſſary, 
ſhall he want any profeſſional advice or 
aſſiſtance in, our power to afford him. 
But our readers will expect a more 


+ particular account of theſe maſterly 
*epiſtles, and we ſhall with pleaſure. 


prolong ſo Wan an article. 
The ſubjects diſcuſſed in theſe Thir- 


Force of Cuſtom—2. On Riches, 
Cards, and Duelling—3. On Lan- 
guages—4. On judging by the Per- 


ceptions of others—5.. On Painting. 
—6. On Painting—7. On temporary 


Taſte 8. On muſical Expreſſion—9. 
On the Parentheſis, and Anticipation— 
10. On Catekes—rr. On the Engliſh 
Language — 12. On Homer's Scale of 
Heroes—13. On the different Man- 
ners of Reading 14. On Shakeſpeare 
—15. On Writing Hand- 16. On 
the Wapt of accurate Views 17. On 
the Analogy of the Arts—18. On 
bad Aſſoclation—19. Criticiſm on 
Quarles.— 20. On Warm Colouring 


21. A falſe Principle in Painting ex- 


poſed—22. Paſſages. in Shakeſpeare 
explained—23. Petition of 7o and 
The—24. On Self: production—25. 
Some Phraſes explained 26. Ob- 
ſtructions in the Way of Fame —27. 


On Alliteration and Literation— 28. 


On common Superſtitions—29. Wrong 

Repreſentations of the Solar Syſtem— 

30. Criticiſm on Quarles concluded. 
From this general view of the con- 


tents, our readers will be at no loſs to 
determine, that the perfon capable of 


throwing new lights on ſuch a diverſity 
of ſubjects muſt indiſputably poſſeſs 
very extenſive abilities. 

And, that our ingenious author has 
furniſhed original ideas on every arti- 
cle will appear from the ſlighteſt pe- 
ruſal of his whole performance. | 

We ſhall ſelect a few ſpecimens on 
different ſubjects, as a juſtification. of 


the opinion we have advanced; and 
for the gratification of thoſe, who may 


not always find it convenient to peruſe 
more of any new publication than they 
find extracted in our Review. Perſons 
of taſte and diſcernment, ho have no 
impediments to the purſuit. of their 
inclination, will no doubt become pur- 
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in every one's library, who is fond of 


wiſhes to be an encourager of extraor- 


dinary merit. 
LETTER vr. 
© You have turned my thoughts much 


trying to ſolve this E. 


1 


— towards painting of late — I have been 
ty Letters are the following—1. The 


What is the reaſon that thoſe ob- 
jets which diſpleaſe us, or at beſt, 
that paſs unnoticed, in nature, pleaſe 


us molt in painting? 


A deep, road, a, puddle of water, 
a bank covered with docks and briars, 
and an old tree or two, are all the cir- 
cumſtances in many à fine landſcape. 


As clowns and half. ſtarved cattle are 


the figures a landſcape-painter chuſes 
for his pictures; ſo, rough- looking. 


fellows wrapt up in ſheets and blankets, 


* 


are choſen by the hiſtory- painter, to 
expreſs the greateſt perſonages, and in 


the moſt dignifhed actions of their 


lives. 


»Let the following obſervations 


have what weight they may —tho' 


they do not clearly anſwer, they ſeem 


to throw ſome light on this difficult 
queſtion. | : 


1. While we are uncultivated, 
like the Iriſh Oſcar, if we are to be 


awakened, it muſt be by having a great 


ſtone thrown againſt our heads. The 
man of the utmoſt elegance and re- 


finement may remember the time when, 
in reading, nothing moved. him but 
the marvellous, and in painting, no- 


thing pleaſed him but; the glaring, 
While he was in this ſtate, he delight- 


ed in books of chivalry and Chineſe }. 
pictures—theſe gave place to leſs ex- 


at laſt, by much converſe with men of 


travagant repreſentations of life; and 


taſte, reading purer authors, and ſee- 


ing better pictures, he is taught how 


to feel, and finds. a perfect revolution 
even in his ſenſations. Thoſe objects 


which once delighted him, he now de- 


ſpiſes—theſe, on the contrary, he for- 


merly took no notice of, he now ſees 


wich rapture; and even goes ſo far as 
to admire the objects in nature, he ha- 
earut to like in repreſentation. Now, 
it is this improved, tho? artificial ſtate 


of the mind, that coohitu;es the Judge, 


. 


wy 
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of painting— and it is the judge the 
painter is ſolicitous to pleaſe.— Ile is 
to attain this end then, by departing 
as much as poſſible from what is our 
natural barbarous taſte, and by con- 
forming to that we have acquired. 

'© 2, It is moſt certain that in all the 
arts we make difficulties in order to 
ſhew our ſkill in conquering them, — 
Some Frenctr writer calls this principle 
Is difficult? vaincue; and this conqueſt 
is the ſource of much pleafure. What 
is it but this that induces the novelliſt 
and play-writer to embarraſs their 
characters with difficulties and trou- 
bles? What is 'tHere but this that 
can make a muſical canon to be thought, 
fine in compofition, or extravagant. 
execution in performance agreeable, 
when the mind cannpt comprehend the 
one, nor the ear follow the other? and, 
to bring it to the preſent ſubject what 


9 


is it but this that induces the painter 


to make uſe of the moſt unpromiſing 
objects, and produce, beauty where 
yon might expect fiothing but de- 
formity? gs 4 3 
© 2, It is neceſſary that painter ſhould 
chuſe ſuch objects as are capable of va- 
riety either from ſhape or arratige- 


ment. Regular formal objects admit 


but little, eſpeciallh) thoſe where art 
has the greateſt ſhare in their produc- 
tion, unleſs they are capable of mo- 
tion, as ſhips, windmills, &c. and then 
they become pictoreſque by a pro- 


per choice of attitude. It is curious © W n he 
don to the ſea in ſnips. How lucky a 
circumſtance, that there was a ſinger at 


to obſerve the ſhifts to which artiſts 
are reduced, when they are obliged to 
paint ſuch objects as are in themſelves 


_ vhpiforeſque—ſuppoſe a fine houſe 


with avennes of trees. They will 
vary the tint of the ſtones in the one, 
and of the leaves in the other, or by 
throwing in accidental ſhades and 


lights produce a variety. In like man- tent m 
vour at an imitation of the rocking of 


ner portrait painters undreſs the hair, 
looſen the coat, and Wrinkle the ſtock- 
ings, that they may produce a variety 


in the hr of 2zzating a ſubjed which too! 
eeeexamples of this may he found in theſe 
© Thoſe objects which have no ſet” 


wanted it in form 

fort have of courſe moſt variety. A 
road or river may wind in any direc- 
tion trees are of all ſizes and ſhapes, 
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them commit others whic 


- a Pun. 


may ſtand here br there—looſe drapery - 


[Maxen 
admits of a thouſand folds and diſpo- 
ſitions which the ſtiff modern drels is 
incapable of. So that the painter by 
taking theſe has ample materials for 
ſhewing his judgment in form, or {kill * 
in arrangement—for making, and 
overcoming difficulties and laſtly, by 
the uniting both theſe he conforms to 
the principles by which the cultivated 
taſte is pleaſed—the ultimate end f 
If you are not ſatisfied with this 
ſolution, help me to a better but give 
a fair reading to this ß 
Pour fincere friend, &c.“ 


 ,,LETTER-Viil.:; 
* Txvex, my friend, muſicians do 


commit ſtrange abſurdities by way of 


expreſſion but fanciful prope make 
they never 

ua he ene 
© The moſt common miſtake of com- 
oſers is to expreſs words and not 
ideas. This is generally the caſe with 
Purcel, and frequently with Handel. 


] believe there is not a ſingle piece 


exiſting of the former, if it has a word 


to be played"gpon, but will prove my 


" aſſertion: and tlie latter, if the impe- 


tuoſity of the muſical ſubje& will give 
him leave, will at any time quit it for 
There is no trap ſo likely to 
catch compoſers as the words high and 
logo, down andup. ** By G (as Quin 
ſays) they muſt bite.“ In what raptures 
was Purcel when he ſet «© They that go 


that time who could go down to DD, and 


go up two Octaves above? for there is in 


other parts of the anthem a going 
as well as down. The whole is a con- 


ſtellation of beauties of this kind. 


Handel had leiſure, at the concluſion 
of an excellent movement, to endea- 


a cradle, (ſee the end of the anthem 
«© My heart is inditing,“) and has his 
ups and downs too in plenty. If ma 


great geniuſes, it would be endleſs to 
enumerate the inftances in thoſe of the 


lower order. Let it ſuffice to obſerve; 


that all operas without exception, the 
greateſt part of church- muſie, and par- 
ticularly 


* 
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ticularly Marcello's pſalms, abound in 
this ridiculous imitative expreſſion. 
This is trifling with the words and 
neglecting the ſentiment; but the fault 
is much increaſed when a word is ex- 


preſſed in contradiction to the ſenti- 


ment, A moſt flagrant inſtance of 
this is in Boyce's Solomon, in the ſong 
of““ Ariſe my Fair One, come away.“ 
— The hero of the piece is inviting 
his miſtreſs to come to him, and to 
tempt her the more, in deſcribing the 
beauty of the ſpring, he tells her that 


« Stern winter's gone, with all it's train 
&«& Of chilling froſts and dropping rain.“ 


But it is come in the muſfic—the un- 
lucky words of winter, froft, and rain, 
made the compoſer ſet the lover a 
ſhivering, when he was full of the 
feelings of the“ genial ray!“ 

But ſometimes expreſſion of the 
ſentiment is blameable, if ſuch expreſ- 
ſion is improper for the general ſubject 
of the piece. Religious ſolemnity 
ſnould not appear at the theatre, nor 
theatrical levity at the church. In 
the Stabat Mater of Pergoleſi, and 
in the Meſſcab of Handel, there is an 
expreſſion of whipping attempted, 


which, if it is underſtood at all, con- 


veys either a ludicrous or prophane 
idea, according to the diſpoſition of 
r. Permit me to ſuſpend my 
ſubject a moment, juſt to obſerve, that 
there is ſometimes mention made in 
plays, of Providence, God, and other 
ſubjects, which are as incompatible 
with a place of public entertainment, 
as the common ſentiments of plays 
are with the church. If we are diſ- 
guſted at a theatrical preacher, we are 
not leſs offended when an actor height- 
ens all theſe ill-placed ſentiments— 
forcmg them upon your notice by an 
affectation of a deep ſenſe of religion, 
and moſt ſolemnly preaching the 
ſermon which the poet ſo improperly 
wrote. 

© All theſe, and many more, are 
faults which muſicians really commit; 
but a connoiſſeur will make them guilty 
of others, by way of compliment, which 
the compoſers never dreamt of. The 
introduction of the Coronation anthem, 
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Zadok the Prieſt, is an arpeggio, which 
Handel probably took from his own 
performance at the harpſichord; buta 
great judge ſays, it is to expreſs the mur- 
murs of the people aſſembled in the ab- 
bey.“ All we like ſheep are gone aſtray,” 
in the Meſſiah is conſidered as moſt 
excellently expreſſing the breaking 
out of ſheep from a field - But out of 
pity to the connoiſſeurs, virtuoſi, and 
the moſt reſpectable cono/cent;, I will 
not increaſe my inſtances— God for- 
bid I ſhould rob any man of his criti- 
ciſm! | | 

* Leſt I ſhould encroach upon your 
premiſes, I will quit ſuch dangerous 


3 and leave you with more ce- 
erity than ceremony.“ 


LETTER XI. 


© I x xow that you are one of thofe 
who conſider our language as paſt it's 
meridian. Some think it was in it's 
higheſt luſtre in the age of Sidney; 
others, in that of Addiſon. Per- 
haps, upon an impartial review of it, 
we ſhall find it more perfect now thaw 
ever. 

In the authors before the reign 
of Elizabeth, there ſeems not the 
leaſt pretence to a ſimple, natural 
ſtyle. A man was held unfit to 
write, who could not expreſs his 
thoughts out of the common lan- 
guage; ſo that it is poſſible, there 
was as much difficulty in underſtand- 
ing them at the time they lived, as 
now. If we are to judge of the 
Engliſh they ſpoke, by that they 
writ, we have no reaſon to complain 
of the fluctuation of our tongue. But 
it is very probable that converſation- 
language was much the ſame two 
hundred years ago as at preſent; 
there are proofs of this in private 
letters ſtill exiſting—lI mean, from 
ſuch people as had no ambition to be 
thought learned, or from ſuch as felt 
too much for affectation. The fa. 


mous letter of Ann Boleyn to Henry 
the eighth, 1s of this laſt ſort, in 
which there is ſcarce an obſolete ex- 
preſſion, —l hope you make a diſtinc- 
tion between expreſſion and ſpellin 
for, as I once obſerved to you, it 
1s 
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if 

ki 
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is but of late that our orthography 


has been fixed. In the State-tryals 
in Elizabeth and James's reign, we 
find near the ſame language we uſe 


at preſent, and this was taken im- 


mediately from the mouth. In thoſe 


not it's full ſcope, may be ob- 
ſerved his attempts to be thought 
learned, and refined ; but where the 
ſubject was too impetuous to brook 
reſtraint, the language is as perfect 
as the idea. Upon the whole, tho? 
the colloquial Engliſh was much the 
fame as at preſent, we may ſafely 
pronounce the ſtyle of the authors of 
this period to be barbarous. 

The diſputes. between Charles 
the firſt and the Parliament, were of 
great uſe in poliſhing the language; 
and tho* the King's papers are 
thought to be moſt elegant, yet it is 
evident that both parties endeavour- 
ed at ſtrength for the good of their 
cauſe, and at perſpicuity for the ſake 
of being univerſally underſtood—and 
theſe two principles go near towards 
making a perfect ityle. Milton's proſe 
is in general very nervous, hut it is not 
free from ſtiffneſs and affectation. 

The other period is that of Ad- 
diſon. He was undoubtedly one of 
our ſmootheſt and beſt writers: he 
had the ſkill of uniting eaſe, ſtrength, 
and correcneſs, and did more to- 
wards improving the language than 
the united labours of fifty years be- 
fore him. But yet there were ſome 
little remains of barbariſm {till left, 
Which are evident enough in his con- 
temporaries, and may be diſcovered 
even in him, by attending to the 
ſtyle and not to the matter. Will 
vou believe that ſo elegant a writer 
has uſed authenticalneſs for authenticity? 
Lou may find this horrid word in 
his Dialogues on Medals. 22770 

Political diſputes have produced, 
among many bad effects, the ſame 
good, now, as formerly they have 
improved our language. Thoſe in 
the adminiſtration of Sir Robert 
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Walpole, but more particularly thefe 
in our own times, have occaſioned 
ſome of the molt perfect pieces of 
writing we have in our tongue. 
Though, from the nature of the Ab. 
ject, the pieces themſelves can ſcarce 
exiſt longer than the diſpute which 
gave them being; yet certainly their 
effect upon the language will be felt 
when the quarrel itſelf is no more, 
and every thing relating to it for- 

tten, | 

* Tho? I have affirmed that our 
language is more perfect now than 
in any paſt period—yet there is till 
much left in it to be correQted.—In- 
deed there are ſome defects in all 
languages, which have crept in by 
degrees, and are ſo ſanctified by cuſ- 
tom, that they can never be correct- 
ed. In Engliſh there is no differ- 


-ence in writing, tho? there is in pro- 


nouncing, the preſent, and preter- 
perfect tenſes of the verbs read, and 
cat, and ſome others. Some unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts have been made to 
diſtinguiſh them by writin 5 redde and 
ate. There are more words in Latin 
of contrary ſignifications which are 
written the ſame, than, I believe, in 
any other language. It is a defe@ if 
the pronunciation of different words 
be alike, and a great fault if ſuch a 
-pronunciation be the conſequence of 
a refinement. We now -pronounce 
Fore and four, the ſame; which ſome- 
times makes an odd confuſion. 1 
will come to you at three, I can't 
come before” - and ] will come to 
you at three, I can't come by four,**— 
are pronounced juſt the ſame way“. 
This we get by affectedly dropping 
the 2. In French au deus and as 
Aus are too much alike for contrary 
fgnifications. Nature dictates a dif- 
ference of ſound for different mean- 
ings: the adverbs of negation and 
aſlent, bear no reſemblance to each 
other in any language; and almoſt 
all languages agree in ſome ſuch 
ſound as no for denial. % 
The London dialect is the cauſe 


It is ſubmitted to the accurate and ingenious author, whether, in a future edition of theſe Let- 
ters, (and we hope and believe they will paſs through many) this obſeryation may not be better 
inuſtrated, by ſubſtitoting the word y1ve for three, in both places where the latter expreſſion 


occurs. 
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of many improprieties, which, if they 
were only uſed in converſation, 
would not much ſignify; but as they 
have begun to make part of our writ- 
ten language, they deſerve ſome ani- 
madverſion. To mention a few, The 
cuſtom among the common people of 
adding an s to many words, has, I 
believe, occaſioned it's being fixed to 
ſome, by writers of rank, who, on 
account of their reſidence in London 
did not perceive the impropriety. 
They ſpeak, and write, chickens—coals 
—acgquaintauces—affiſtances, & c. Chic- 
ken is itſelf the plural of chick, as oxen 
is of ox, Aine ( coguen) is of cov, and 
many others, Cal, acquaintance, bo- 
ing aggregate nouns, admit of no plu- 
ral termination, nor does afſi/tance. It 
I were to ſay a bag of ſhots, or ſands, 
the impropriety would be inſtantly 

erceived;z and yet one is full as good 
Englit as the other. A certain au- 
thor of great credit, who has taken 
a ſtrict, nay, 2 verbal review of the 
Engliſh language, uſes them as often 
as they occur. 

* As the Londoners ſpeak, ſo they 
alſo write learn for teach, this is a 
very old miſtake, and occurs tre- 
quently in the pſalms, % for docs (and 
the contrary), et for Vt, /ee for /axr, 
tin for latten (which are two different 
things as well as words), ſalty for /- 
ten, &c, &c. Change, and */ample have 
been long admitted denizens, Even 
in a dictionary you may find illion 
explained to be a fruit well Known 
as perhaps in a future edition we 
ſhall be told that a % ſignifies a 
coach, and dilly a chaiſo. 

The London phra/eology has allo 
been too hard for Engliſh. I got me 
up—bhs fets him down-—1 got no lee. 
1 flept none—ſuch a thing is @ doing 
a goigg—a coming—/ve lobſters — 
live cattle—TI will call sf „out = 
not tell oz it. All thete are writ 
without ſcruple. Our modern co- 
medies, and the London news-papers, 
abound ſo much in this language, 
that they are ſcarce intelligible to 
one who has never been in the capi- 
tal.” 

Vor. . 
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LETTER XIII. 


© You have not done me juſtice; 
—read the memoirs I ſent you pro- 
perly before they are condemned— 
what is any book if it be not read in 
that manner by which it may belt be 
underſtood? A novel, whoſe merit 
lies chiefly in the flory, ſhould be 
quickly paſſed through; tor the cloſer 
you can bring the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances together, the better. If it's 
merit conſiſts in character and ſenti- 
ment, it ſhould be read much flower; 
for the Icaſt obvious parts of a charac- 
ter are frequently the moſt beautiful, 
and the propriety of a ſentiment may 
eaſily eſcape in a haſty peraſal. De- 
tached thoughts ought to be dwelt 
on longer than any other manner of 
writing; for different ſubjects tol- 
lowing cloſe,, do rather confound 
than inſtrud; but if we allowed our- 
ielves time to reflect, we ſhould un- 
deritand the author and perhaps 1m- 
prove ourſelves. Each thought ſhould 
be conſidered as a text, upon which 
we ought to make a commentary. 

* Bayle's manner of writing by 
text and note 1s generally decried, 
but without reaſon. When there is 
a neceſſity of proving the aſſertion by 
quotation, which was his caſe, no 


other way can be taken equally per- 


ſpicuous. The authorities muſt be 
produced fomewhere—they cannot 
be in the text, and if they are put at 
the end of the book, which 1s the 
modern faſhion, how much more 
troubleſome are they tor referring to, 
than by being at the bottom of the 
page? The truth is, this is another 
inſtance of ignorance in the method 
of reading. E Harris, and other 
writers of this claſs, ſnould have the 
text read firſt, which is quickly gif. 
patched; then, begin again and take 
in the notes. By thete means you 
preſerve a connection, and judge of 
the proots of what is aſſerted. 

1 might in other reſpods com- 
plain of your treating me rather un- 
fairly; indeed, none judge leis fa- 
yourably of an author than his inti, 

| 2 D mate 


mate friends— their perſonal know- 
ledge of him as a man, deſtroys a 
hundred deluſions to his advantage 
as an author. — Who is a hero to 
his Valet de Chambre?”” ſaid the 
great Conde, and he might have add- 
"hh ed, or to his friends?'? Beſides 

ö the obvious reaſon for this, it is moſt 
likely that an author has in his com- 
mon converſation made his friends 
acquainted with his ſentiments long 
before they are communicated to the 
public. The conſequence is, that to 
them his work is not new; and it is 
poſſible that they may take to.them- 
ſelyes part of his merit; for I have 
known many inſtances, where a per- 
ſon has been told ſomething by way 
of information, which he himſelf 
told to the informer. 

© I know you will take this to your- 
ſelf.— Do ſo, but ſtill think me 

© Yours, &c. 


LETTER XIV. 


W are got into a cuſtom of 
mentioning Shakſpeare and Jon. 
ſon together, and many think them 
| of equal merit, tho' in different 
118 Ways. In my opinion, Jonſon is one 
1 of the dulleſt writers Lever read, and 
118 his plays, with ſome few exceptions, 
ll | the moſt ' unentertaining I ever ſaw, 
Y | He has ſome ſhining paſſages now 
1 and then, but not enough to make 
up for his deficiencies. Shakſpeare, 
[| on the contrary, abundantly recom- 
| penſes for being ſometimes low and 
trifling. One of his commentators 
much admires his great art in the 
conſtruction of his verſes—I dare ſay 
they are very perfect; but it is as 
much out of my power to think up- 
on the art of verſe-making when I 
am reading this divine poet, as 1t is 
to conſider of the beſt way of making 
fddle-ſtrings at a concert. I am not 
maſter of myſelf ſufficiently to do any 
thing that requires deliberation: I 
am taken up like a leaf in, a Whirl- 
wind, and dropped at Thebes or 
Athens, as the poet pleaſes!“ 


LETTER XVs 


i Ax acquintance of ours has 
eorreſponded with a writing maſter 
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many years, not from any regard 
to the man, but for the pleaſure 
he takes in ſeeing fine writing. He 
preſerves his letters carefully, and 
though he reads them to none, (per- 
haps they are ſtill unread by himſelf) 
he Hegau them to all who can reliſh 
the excellence of a flouriſh “ long 
drawn out,” —Our friends taſte ma 
be ridiculed by thoſe who “ hold it 
a baſeneſs to write fair,“ but yet it 
is certain, that the true form of let- 
ters, in writing, is underſtood no 
where but in England, TI never ſaw 
a ſpecimen of a correct hand either 
written or engraved, from any other 
country, that was upon a right prin- 
ciple. Perhaps it may be objected, 
that every nation, prejudiced in fa- 
vour of their own particular manner, 
will ſay the ſame thing. Let us ex- 
amine this. | 

* Modern writing-hand had it's 
riſe from an endeavour to form the 
true letters as they are printed, with 
expedition. The firſt variation from 
the original, muſt be an oblique in- 
ſtead of a perpendicular ſituation, 
this naturally ariſes from the poſi- 
tion of the hand- the next, a joining 
of the letters; theſe two neceſſarily 
produce a third, an alteration of the 
form. So that writing hand differs 
from printing in this, that the for- 
mer is an arrangement of connedted 
characters, the latter of diſtinct ones. 
The ſlit in the pen makes the down. 
ſtrokes füll, ace up- ſtrokes ſlight, 
ſo that the body of the letter is 
ſtrong, and the joinings weak as they 
ſhould be. It is moſt natural and 
eaſy alſo to hold the pen always in 
the ſame poſition, by which means, 
the full and hair-ſtrokes are always 
in their right places. So far ſeems 
the neceſſary conſequence of endea- 
vouring to make the letters expedi- 
tioufſly with a pen. This being 
granted, the ornamental part comes 
next to be conſidered, For this, it 
15 requiſite that the letters ſhould be 
of the ſame ſize and diſtance, that 
their leaning ſhould be in the ſame 


direction, that the joining be as much 


as poſſible uniform, and, laſtly, FR 
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the ſuperadded ornament of flouriſh- 
ing, ſhould be continued in the ſame 
0e of the pen in which it was 

rſt begun, (generally the reverſe of 
the 2 way of holding it) and 
that the forms be diſtinct, flowing, 
and graceful. 

* 'Theſe appear to me to be the 
true principles of writing. Examine 
the Italian and French hands by theſe 
rules, (ſome of the beſt ſpecimens are 
the titles of prints, &c.) and the 
hand which they uſe will be found to 
be unconnected, full of unmeaning 
twiſts and curlings generally pro- 
duced by altering the polition of the 
pen, and upon the whole, awkward, 
ſtiff, and ungracetul. 

As they zow write, we aud about 
ſeventy or eighty years ſince; fo that 
our preſent beautiful hand 1s a new 
one, and by it's being uſed no where 
but in England, I muft. conclude it 
to be an Engliſh invention. 

Believe me, in my beſt writing, 
and with my beſt wiſhes, ever 

© Yours, &c.? 


LETTER XXII. 


Tur commentators of Shak. 
ſpeare think themſelves obliged to 
find ſome meaning in his nonſenſe ; 


and to come at it, twiſt and turn his 
words without mercy : never confider- 


. . FX . 
ing, that in his ſcenes, as in common 


life, ſome part mult be neceſſarily un- 
important. | 

Many a paſſage has been criticifed 
into conſequence. The meaning, to 
uſe Shakſpeare's words on a like oc- 
caſion, is like a grain of wheat hid 
in a buſhe! of chaff; you ſhall ſeek 
all day ere you find it, and when you 
have it, it is not worth the ſearch.” 

An expreſſion of Shallow's in the 
ſecond part of Henry the fourth, has 
been the ſubject of much criticiſm 
and hypercriticiſm. “ We will eat 
a laſt year's pippin with a diſh of car- 
raways ;?* and it is certain that there 
was ſuch a diſh, but if Shakſpeare 
had meant it, he would have ſaid, 
A diſh of laſt years pippias with 
carraways**—-** cb a diſh, &c."? 
clearly means ſomething diſtin from 
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the pippins. Roaſted pippins ſtuck 
full of carraways, ſays one——Capra- 
way confect, or comht, well known to 
children, ſays another=As if every 
one did not know what carraway 
comfits were! ſays a third, laughing 
at the ſecond. Dine with any of the 
natural inhabitants Of Bath about 
Chriſtmas, and they probably will 
give you after dinner a diſh of pip- 
pins and carraways—which laſt is the 
name of an apple as well known in 
that country as nonpareil is in Lon- 
don, and as generally aſſociated with 
golden pippins. 

„Then am I a ſous'd gurnet,”” 
ſays Falſtaff. This filh has puzzled 
the commentators as much as the 
apple did beſore. What can it be? 
—[ never heard of ſuch a hſh,— 
There is no ſuch fiſh, A magazine 
critic, aſſured of it's non-exiſtence, 
propoſed reading grunt, gurnet, quaſi 
grunet, quaſi grunt—well, and what 
do we get by that? Why, becauſe 
hogs grunt, and pork 1s the fleſh of. 
hops, ſous'd gurnet means pickled 
pork! Very lately a commentator, 
who once denied it's exiſtence, has 
diſcovered in conſequence of his 
great learning, that there is really 
ſuch a fiſh—he 1s really in the right 
—if he will go to the South coaſt of 
Devonſhire, he may ſee plenty of 
them but not /cus?d, 

And now I mentidn Falſtaff, let 
me explain his copper ring. He 
complains of being robbed when he 
was alleep, and,“ loſing a ſeal-ring 
of his grandfather's worth forty 
marks.“ O jeſu,” ſays the hoſteſs, 
J have heard the prince tell him 
I know not how oft, that the ring was 
copper.** Is the appearance of cop- 
per ſo much like gold, that one may 
be miſtaken for the'other? Former- 
ly, (about the time of Palitaff's 
grandfather) gold was a ſcarce com- 
modity in England, ſo ſcarce that 
they frequently made rings of cop- 
per and plated them thinly with gold; 
1 have ſeen two or three of them. 
As the look of both was alike, Fal- 
taff might inſiſt apon it's being gold; 


on the contrarv, the prince, from the 
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quality of the wearer and lightneſs 
of the ring, might with equal fair- 
neſs maintain chat it was only plated. 

* 'Though-1t is not my intention to 
make one of the number of Shak- 
ſpeare's commentators, I will take 
this opportunity of reſtoring a patage 
in King Lear,. In the agony of his 
. paſſion with his daughter, he ſays (in 
the modern editions) 


« Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce every tenſe about thee.” 


In the old editions it is printed ex- 
ceeding plainly, © Th' wnmrender 
woundings, &c.” that is, not tender, 
or cruel. It would be waſte of time 
co ſhew it's propriety, and that there 
is no ſuch word as untented. Who 


—friſt threw out the true reading and 
1 J ſubſtituted the falſe, Ik nOw not. Is 
it worth while to ſay, that the word 
ts often uſed by Shakſpeare, and 


once at leaſt beſides in the ſame play, 
„ ſo young and ſo untender.“ 

One more and I will releaſe you. 
—Shylock ſays, 


j 

| 

i 

Pt 1 


Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat; 
l And others, when the bag-pipe ſings in the 
| |þ noſe, 

| Cannot contain, &c. 


for affection. 


—— 
— 


| That is, becauſe they are fo affected. 
Theſe poor lines have been new- 
worded, new ſtopped, and all to find 
the meaning of as plain a paſſage 
| as can be written. Some men can- 
not abide this thing, others have an 
averſion to another, which ſometimes 
produces ſtrange effects on their bo- 
dies, becauſe their imagination is ſo 
ſtrongly affected. Maſterleſs paſſion, 
ſuffering, or feeling, compels them 
to follow the impulſe.” The not 
underitanding afe&4ion and paſſion in 
Shakſpeare's quaint ſenſe has occa- 
honed the difficulty. 
There are many other corrupted 
and miſunderſtood paſlages that re- 
gquire as little attention, to ſet them 
right, as what has been exerted o 
this occaſion, by | 
* Yours ſincerely, &c.” 


| 
" 6 
| 


— — 
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LETTER Co 


© ALLITERATI1ON very early made 
its appearance in Engliſh poetry. I 
have ſeen an old piece where it was 
intended to fupply the place of rhyme: 
the terminations of each line were 
different; and there were in every 
one, three or four words which be- 
gun with the ſame letter. This I 
uppoſe was thought a beauty. Shak- 
ſpeare in ſeveral places burleſques the 
improper uſe of Alliteration with 
reat pleaſantry. It was much in re- 
queſt in the days of Thompſon 
his 
——Floor, faithleſs to the fuddled foot, 


is ſcarce leſs ridiculous than Shak« 
ipeare's 
Bravely broach'd his bloody boiling breaſt. 


© I believe wherever it is percerved, 
it diſguſts. There is ſomething very 
ridiculous in the pains of an author 
when he 1s ſearching for a ſet of 
words beginning with the ſame let- 
ter: this ſurcly argues a“ lack of 
matter.” A man who has things in 
his head, is never curious about words, 
unleſs it be thoſe which expreſs his 
meaning quickeſt and cleareſt, I 
would have given ſomething to have 
ſeen the paper upon which Smollze 
firlt etched the titles of ſome of his 
novels. I dare ſay it coſt him as much 
time to fix upon the name Roderick 
Random, as to write ſome of the heſt 
parts in that ſprightly and entertain- 
ing performance. Robert and Ri- 
chard were common, Roger and Raiph 
were vuigar—there was a neceſſity for 
a ſounding uncommon name, and be- 
ginning with an R: at laſt, by a lucky 
chance Roderick occurred—and Rods. 
ric it 1s,-Do you think me fanci- 
ful? I call upon Peregrine Pickle, and 
Ferdinand Fathom to prove the con- 
trary, 

If we laugh at the hard-ſought- 
for Alliteration of the poet and hit. 
torian, may we not laugh a little 
louder at that of the comic drama- 
tiſt? Can any language be leſs that 
of nature or common converſation, 

than 
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than ſtrings of words beginning with 
an Mor 5 And yet this has been 
done by one who paints the“ Man- 
ners living as they riſe.” It is ſur- 
prizing that ſo ſprightly a genius as 
Foote could ſubmit to the drudgery 
of conſulting his ſpelling- book for 
words proper to be paired—My three 
app put me in mind of a letter in 
the Student, in which p is predomi- 
nant—it is highly humorous, and well 
worth your peruling.? 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Tuo ſuperſtition is pretty 
well laughed away, yet there are ſome 
oints in which we can never pet the 
Cortes of it. The wedding ring in 
coffee grounds—the, coffin in the can- 
dle—the ſtranger in the fire, are 
marked by none but vulgar and fooliſh 
eyes. You ſee ſalt ſpilt, hear death- 
watches—owls hoot—dogs howl, and 
deſpiſe the omen—you are above it. 
But yet let me aſk you, an enlightened 
philoſopher — Whether you are above 
choice of ſeats at whiſt? Whether you 
have not really believed that your 
chance for winning was much bettered 
by your taking the fortunate chairs, 
and of courſe obliging your adverſa- 
ries to fit, not in thoſe of the ſcornful, 
but of the loſers? When you quit the 
game on a run of ill nat, what is it 
but declaring your belief that the 
games already played have an influ- 
ence upon thoſe which are to come? 
Each ticket in a lottery has an e- 
qual chance do you think ſo? Num- 
ber 1000 got the great prize in the laſt 
lottery—now, confeſs honeſtly that 
you feel ſomething within that tells 
vou the ſame number can never win 
the great prize again—you would 
prefer every other number to it—and 
yet reaſon ſays, that all the tickets 
have an equal probability of ſucceſs, 
In theſe inſtances and many athers, 
ſuperſtition, even in cultivated minds, 
will be always more than a match for 
truth. 
A gentleman coming a paſſenger 
in a veſſel from the Weſt-Indies, find- 
ing it more inconyenient to be ſhaved 
than to wear his beard, choſe the lat- 
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ter but he was not ſuffered to have 
his choice long—it was the unanimous 
opinion of the ſailors, and indeed of 
the captain as well, that there was 
not the leaſt probability of a wind as 
long as this ominous beard was ſuF- 


fered to grow. They petitioned— 
they remonſtrated, and at laſt pre- 
pared to cut the fatal hairs by vio- 
lence. Now, as there 15 no operation 
at which it is ſo much the patient's 
intereſt to conſent, as that of the bar. 
ber the gentleman quietly ſub- 
mitted—nor could the wind reſiſt the 
potent ſpell, which inſtantly filled all 
their ſails, and“ wafted them mer- 
rily away.“ 

* You ſee we have only got rid of 
general ſuperſtition, we ſtill retain that 
which belongs to our particular pro- 
feſſion or purſuits, 

Adieu.“ 


The temptation we have been un- 
der, to let all our readers participate 
with us the pleaſure of peruſing theſe 
excellent letters, has operated ſo for- 
cibly, that we have greatly exceeded 
our firſt intention in the coptouſneſs 
of our extracts. We now take leave of 
thisintelligent writer; heartily thank- 
ing him for the deleQable treat he 
has furniſhed us, and as heartily 
withing him every poſſible ſucceſs in 
that department of ſcience into which 
he has ſo reſpectably entered, and 
which he is to well qualified to adorn. 


AR r. III. 4 Leiter to , Grace che 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Richard 
Lerd Biſbep of Landaafj. Ato. 28. 

vans. 
HE vaſt inequality of prefer- 
ment in the Engliſh church, is 

a grievance that has long been la- 

mented both by laity and clergy. If 

we allow the neceſſity of eccleſiaſtical 
government, there muſt be various 
ranks and degrees in that, as well as 
in all other ſyitems ; and conſequently 
the higher orders mult poilets more 
dignity and temporal power than the 
inferior. This dignity muſt de ſup- 
ported by a ſuperiority of —; 
au 


ble. 
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and as wealth produces wealth, 
riches gradually accumulate into cer- 
tain channels; and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal departments, poſſeſſing merely 
ſufficient to ſupport their owners, 
continue in their uſual moderation 
or indigence, 

The neceſſity of an eſtabliſhed ſub. 
ordination, and conſequently of a 
diſparity of revenue, being admitted, 
the difficulty which has dame the 
attention of reformers has been to re- 
medy that evil, the inevitable diſpro- 
portion of church income; which, 
conſiſtently with the ſyſtem, it was 
unſafe to remove. 

The liberal and learned author of 
this pamphlet direQs his ideas of ec- 
cleſiaſtical reform, as well towards 
the biſhops as all the inferior clergy. 
With regard to the former, he pro- 
poſes that a bill be offered to parlia- 
ment, to render the biſhopricks more 
equal to each other, both with reſpect 
to income and patronage, by annex- 
ing part of the eſtates and prefer- 
ments of the richer biſhopricks, as 
they become wacant, to the poorer. 


By a bill of this kind, his lordſhip 


fates that the inferior biſhops would 
be exempted from the neceſſity of 
holding preferments in coumendam 
with their biſhopricks; a practice 
which bears hard on the expectations 
of the inferior clergy ; which is diſ- 
agreeable to the biſhops themſelves ; 
whichexpoſes them to muchobloquy, 
and had better not ſubſiſt in the 
church. To aſcertain the ſum requi- 
fite for the purpoſe of enabling a bi- 
Bop to live agreeably to his dignity, 
and to promote charity, is not poſſi- 

But our reverend author is of 
opinion, that the ſalary allotted to 
one of the judges, would be no bad 
ſtandard; and he computes that the 
incomes of the biſhopricks, being 


_ equalized, are adequate to this pur- 


poſe. 
A ſecond good conſequence of this 


equality of epiſcopal revenue, would 
be the parliamentary independence of 
the ſpiritual peers; which his lord- 
Ihip, without imputing ſecular mo- 
tives to any individuals of the bench, 
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thinks is at leaſt likely to be affected 
by the hopes of tranſlation to more 
valuable preferments. 

Of the propoſed plan a third pro- 
bable er! effect would be, a longer 
reſidence of the biſhops in their re- 
ſpective dioceſes; from which, when 
the hopes and temptation to a re- 


moval ſhould ceaſe, many ſubſtantial 


advantages to their clergy, and to all 
the objects of the truſt repoſed in 
them, would enſue. 

His lordſhip next conſiders the in- 
ferior clergy; for whoſe relief he re- 
commends the introduction of another 
bill into parliament, for appropriat- 
ing, as they become vacant, one third, or 
ſome other definite part, of the income 
of every deanery, prebend, or canonry 
of the churches of Weſtminſter, Wind- 
ſor, Chriſt Church, Canterbury, Wor. 
ceſter, Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peter- 
borough, and Carliſle, to the ſame 
purpoſes, conſiſtently with the diffe- 
rent circumſtances, as the firſt fruits 
and tenths were appropriated by the 
act paſſed in the fifth of Queen Anne, 

This is certainly a noble and an in- 
genious propoſal ; obliging the cler- 
gy, out of their overgrown dignities, 
to compenſate the deticiency of their 
indigent brethren, But we fear his 
lordihip may not meet with many of 
his ſuperiors, ſufficiently diſintereſted 
and ingenuous to carry this plan into 
execution; and we could therefore with 


(eſpecially as the object of his addreſs 


is ſince tranſlated to a ſtate where he 


cannot yield his attention and affit- 
ance) that his lordſhip would take 
upon himſelf the taſk of putting in 
practice the ſalutary ſcheme which he 
has ſo highly to his honour projected. 


Ax r. IV. 4 Courſe of Sermons, upon 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 
By Fohn Whitaker, B. D. Rector of 
Ruan Lanyhorne, Cornwall. Small 


8vo. 2s, 6d. Dilly. 


HE SE ſermons, eleven in num - 
ber, are publiſhed with the view 
of recommending a change in the 
ſtructure of compoſitions for the pul- 
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to the Biſhop of Exeter, laments the 
want of energy in our diſcourſes; and 
recommends a diſplay of ſuch images 
as are beſt calculated to awaken the 
paſſions, conveyed in a bold, popu- 
lar, and pointed language. 

In this Courſe, which may be con- 
ſidered as a ſpecimen of the manner 
which Mr. Whitaker wiſhes to ſee 
adopted, he has thrown off the dvi 


ens, which are (till retained in the 


belt of our printed ſermons, as merely 
the remains of antiquated formality, 
and plainly unneceſſary in the ſize of 
modern diſcourſes: they have, he con- 
tends, little countenance from the 
practices of ancient orators; and are, 
in his opinion, contrary to all the 
principles of genuine eloquence. But 
he has, in the conſtruction of theſe 
diſcourſes, preſerved thoſe forms of 
compellation, which, though whotlty 
omitted in publications, and there- 
fore generally neglected by the pul- 
pit, ſeem abſolutely requitite to dil- 
tinguiſh a ſermon addreſſed to a body 
of people, from a lecture merely re- 
cited before them. 

Mr. Whitaker's Hiſtory of Man- 
cheſter has ſufficiently flamped his 
merit as a writer; and we think his 
preſent publication well worthy the 
attention of the clergy of all deno- 
minations. | 


Art. V. An Eſſay on the Nature 
and Cure of the Phthifis Pulmonatis. 
By T. Reid, M. D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Cadell. 


[Reviewed BY A CorRRESPONDENT.| 


HIS ſhort tract on that fatal 

diſeaſe, the Phthifis Pulmona- 
lis, cr Conſumption of the Lungs, 
is written with much candour and 
conciſeneſs. The ingenious author 
appears to be intimately acquainted 
with the diſeaſe in all it's changes 
and periods; the ſymptoms are re- 
lated progreſſively as they take place, 
trom a ſlight cough to the fatal ter- 
mination of the diſeaſe. 


The principal points endeayoured 


* 
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to be eſtabliſhed are, that the heQic 
fever and purging do not ariſe from 
the purulent matter in the lungs be— 
ing abſorbed intg the ſyſtem, as has 
been by almolt every author aſſerted. 

'The arguments in ſupport of this 
doctrine, appear to us to have great 
weight, and to carry conviction along 
with them. If abſorption of matter 
cauſed the fever, from whence does 
it ariſe when no matter is formed in 
the lungs, the author aſks? as it 1s 
frequently found perfectly eſtabliſhed 
in the early period of the complaint. 
He accounts for theſe ſymptoms from 
the retention in the habit of the 
lymph and phlogiſton uſually exhaled 
by reſpiration; which, he ſuppoſes, 
in health, is in greater quantity than 
from the whole ſurface of the body. 
This ingenious iyſtem he ſupports 
by quotations from the beſt authors 
on the ſubject. | 

How far this theory may ſtand the 
teſt of time and farther enquiry, we 
will not take upon us to determine; 
but it appears more conſonant to rea- 
ſon and the laws of the animal œco— 
nomy, than the old ſyſtem of abſorp. 
tion. 

Dr. Reid differs in manv effential 
points from former authors on the ſub. 
jet. Helabours, and we think with 
ſucceſs, to prove, that the heQic fever 
has not the lealt affinity with putri- 
dity ; and that the method of cure 
founded in the idea of it's being a pu- 
trid fever, has been fatal to many. 

Frequent bleeding, balſamic and 
oily medicines, bliſters, tives, tetons, 
cauſtics, and riding on horſeback, 
from their indiſcriminate uſe, have 
been highly prejudicial; and, inftead 
of relieving the diſeaſe, have weak. 
enced and reduced the ſtrength fo 
neceſlary to the patient. 

Ve meet with many pertinent ob- 
ſervations on the blood, and how far 
it is affected by diſeaſe. 

On the ule of {ea voyages the au- 
thor is full and diſtinct; he ſuppoſes 
the benefit to ariſe from ſea-ſickneſs. 

Dr. Reid's method of cure depends 
more upon a ſtri& regulation of diet, 
than a variety of medicines. Emetics 

are 
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are ſtrongly recommended in fma!l 
doſes given in the morning, which the 
author prefers to the uſual manner of 
taking them in the evening: his di- 
rections on this head are clear and 
pointed. 

We are diſpoſed to think very fa- 
vourably of this work, and to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the faculty. 
Every attempt towards curing a diſ- 
eaſe hitherto deemed incurable, de- 
ſerves a candid examination at leaſt; 
and according as it is found ſucceſs- 
ful, let approbation be given, 


The above, on a ſtrict examina- 
tion, appearing to be a judicious 
and liberal crittque on Dr, Rejd's 
performance, we have inſerted it, as 
our correſpondent will perceive, with 
a very few alterations, by no means 
affecting his general account, 


ArT. VI. 4 Report, made by Order 
of Government, of @ Memoir, con- 
taining a new, ecly, and ſucceſsful 
Method of treating the Child-bed or 
Puerperal Fever, made Uſe of by the 
late M. Doulcet, Dotter- Regent of the 
Faculty of Paris, and one of the Phy- 
ficians of the Hotel-Dieu. Read at a 
Meeting of the Royal Medical Society, 
held at the Louvre, the th of Septem- 
ber 1782. Tranſlated from the French. 
To which are added Notes, containing 

a Vieaw of the Nature and Cauſes of 
this alarming and fatal Diſeaſe. By 
Jobn Whitehead, M. D. Member of 
the Royal College of Phyſicians, Lon- 
don, and Phy/ician to the London Di. 
penſary. S vo. Is. Dilly. 


H E fatality of the puerperal fe- 

ver, which certainly occaſions 
the death of moſt of thoſe women 
who die in child-bed, is ſo well 
known, and it's conſequence has been 
hirherto ſo much dreaded by the moſt 
ſkilful of the faculty, from the want 
of any known adequate remedy, that 
every attempt to facihtate and ren- 
der certain the cure of this rapid and 
alarming diſeaſe, cannot fail to me- 
rit the attention and regard of che 
public. 
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As the ſucceſs of the propoſed re- 
medy is ſaid greatly, if not wholly, 
to depend on it's timely exhibition, 
we ſhall give a deſcription of the 
commencement and progreſs of this 
terrible diſeaſe, verbatim from the 
Report. 

This diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, 
without any previous ſymptom to 
announce it's approach; and this of- 
ten happens after a pregnancy the 
moſt exempt from accidents, and af- 
ter the molt happy delivery. It com- 
monly appears the third day after the 
woman is brought to bed; ſometimes 
ſooner, ſeldom later. In it's com- 
mencement, the belly is affected 
with conſiderable diſtenſion, and be- 
comes extremely painful, without any 
diminution of the /ochia, which ſtill 
continue to low. The breaſts, which 
ought to ſwell with milk, become 
Raccid, and the natural courſe of this 
nutritious fluid is in general ſuſpend- 
ed. The patient is affected with a 
fever, which however is not very high; 
the pulſe is ſmall, contracted, and 
quick; and the ſtrength ſinks. Theſe 
hirſt ſigns, which eſſentially charac- 
teriſe the diſeaſe, are common to all 
the women attacked with it; but 
they are often, though not always, 
accompanied with many other ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as rigor and ſhiverin 
more or leſs violent, which 1s per- 
ceived on the firſt attack; with vo- 
miting of a green matter, or ſlightly 
tinged with yellow, though more 
frequently there is nauſea without 
vomiting ; a diarrhoea in which the 
itools are milky and extremely fœtid. 
The eyes ſparkle; the countenance 
is diſcoloured ; the tongue is com- 
monly moiſt, but covered with a thick 
white fur, whick is ſometimes yellow 
or greeniſh towards the root. 

© All theſe ſymptoms come on the 
firſt day of the diſeaſe; they increaſe 
with rapidity, and in a fhort time 
the pains of the belly hecome inſup- 
portable. This violent ſtate is ſuc- 
ceeded, towards the end of the ſe- 
cond day, by a fallacious ealm, which 
is followed by a cold viſcid ſwear, 
wath tools and W 
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bly fœtid, with a tremulous weak 
pulſe, delirium, and laſtly with death, 
which often cloſes the ſcene about 
the end of the third or beginning 
of the fourth day.” 

It appears from this Report, that 
© the method of cure at preſent eſta- 


bliſhed in the Hotel-Dieu, and which 


has never yet failed of ſucceſs ſince 
it was applied, conſiſts in taking the 
advantage of the moment of attack, 
and giving, without loſing an inſtant 
of time, fifteen grains of ipecacu— 
anha in two doſes, at the diſtance of 
an hour and an half from each other, 
and repeating them again the next 
day in the ſame manner, whether the 
violence of the ſymptoms be abated 
or not; and if the diſeaſe ſhould con- 
tinue much the ſame, they are re- 
peated again the third, and even the 
tourth day, according as the caſe may 
require. In the intervals between the 
doſes, the effect of the ipecacuanha 
is kept up by a potion FR en of 
two ounces of oil of ſweet almonds, 
one ounce of ſyrup of marſh-mallows, 
and two grains of, kermes mineral. 
'The common drink is linſeed tea, or 
an infuſion of ſcorzonera root, edul- 
corated with ſyrup of althea; and to- 
wards the ſeventh or eighth day of 
the diſeaſe the patient takes a mild 
purgative, which is repeated three or 
four times according to the exigency 
of the caſe.” 

Dr. Whitehead recommends that 
the nurſes in our hoſpitals, being al- 
ways preſent, ſhould adminiſter the 
remedy above preſcribed; and, for the 
ſafety of private families, wiſhes every 
midwife and nurſe to be made ac- 
quainted with this ſimple and fuc- 
ceſsful method of cure: which, he is 
of opinion, would at leaſt be thus tar 
uſeful, that, by exhibiting the pro- 
per doſe of ipecacuanha on the firſt 
appearance of the diſeaſe, time might 
be allowed to call in more proper al- 
ſiſtance. | 

Dr. Whitehead has enriched his 


tranſlation, (which appears ro be 


faithfully executed) witha great num - 

ber of uſeful profeſional notes, diſ- 

playing an intimate acquaintance 

with this fatal diſeaſe, as well as 
Ver. II. | 
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with the various authors who have 
from time to time publiſhed their en- 
quiries on this ſubject, moſt of them 
tending to confirm and ſtrengthen the 
practice at preſent recommended. 

Upon the whole, we think, the 
doctor has rendered an acceptable ſer- 
vice to the profeſſion, by undertaking 
the preſent performance; which he 
has executed in ſuch a manner, as to 
entitle him to the thayks of the pub- 
lic with thoſe of the faculty. 


Arr. VII. Conſiderations on the Pro- 
vifional Treaty with America, and the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace with 
France and Spain. 8vo. 25, 6d. 
Cadell, 


FT E R the die is caſt, it may be 
eſteemed perfectly uſeleſs (as it 
was well remarked in the Houſe of 
Commons, when the articles of peace 
were coming under conſideration) to 
approve or diſapprove an irrevacable 
event. Yet to reconcile the nation 
to meaſures that have unqueſtionably 
proved unpopular, and the conſe- 
quences of which have involved the 
kingdom in confuſion, is by tio means 
unwiſe or unneceſlary. 

The author of theſe conſiderations, 
who is certainly fair in his reaſoning s, 
and in poſſeſſion of good information, 
like molt of thoſe warm partizans who 
are firmly attached to one ide of a 
queition, wonders how any perion can 
conſcientiouſly view the ſame objects 
in any other light than that which 
to him appears the true one. 

Conſidering the impoveriſhed ſtate 
of the country, and the powerful 
combination of enemies that was 
formed againſt us, he ſcruples not to 
aver, after a minute, ingenidus, and 
candid revicw of our relative fitu2- 
tion, and of every article in the pro- 
viſional and preliminary treaties, that 
the peace was as honourable and ad- 
vantageous to che nation, as could be 
expected. 

Previous to the diſcuſſion of parti- 
cular ſtipulations, the author makes 
a general remark with reſpeR to the 
importance which exiited, of coming 
as ſpeedily as poſſible to au accom - 

| 2 E motation 
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modation with America. It was 
neceſſary,” he ſays, © to improve the 
ſeaſon of reconciliation whilſt at was 
yet practicable to produce the return 
of a ſincere and laſting friendſhip. 
A diſpoſition to it was {till prevalent 
in the minds of many of the Ameri- 
cans, and particularly of thoſe who 
had long been in the habits of con- 
nection with this country, who were 
formed upon it's manners; who, per- 
haps, hal viſited it in perſon; and 
who had in it a variety of acquaint- 
ance whoſe eſteem and regard they 
wiſhed to retain. But theſe men, 
who were moſt of them middle-aged, 
or in the decline of life, were con- 
tinually decreafing in number; whilſt 
a younger race were ſpringing up, 
who knew little of England, but 
from the hoſtilities it had exerciſed 
againſt them, and who would have 
been taught to view her only with the 
eye of execration and horror. Their 
prejudices and their hatred would 
in time have taken ſuch deep root, 
that their attention would have been 
entirely turned to France: with her 
they would have' principally united 
in commerce, intereſt, and affection; 
her cuſtoms they would have adopted ; 
her mode of education they would 
have imitated; with her they would 
have been bound in a firm alliance; 
and might powerfully have aided her 
in her hoſtile deſigns againſt Britain, 
eſpecially in the weſtern pt of the 
world. Surely, it was the buſineſs 
of a wiſe politician to ſeize the mo- 
ment of conciliation, and to prevent 
the eſtabliſhment of an union which 
might have been followed by ſuch 
fatal effects. It is a remarkable fact, 
and a fact but little known in this 
country, that the Americans had it 
in contemplation to have a book 
compoſed, containing a diſtinct and 


ſeparate hiſtory of the ſufferings their 


people had endured; which book was 
to be made uſe of in the inſtruction 
of their children, to inſpire them 
with a laſting ſenſe of the calamities 
"their forefathers had experienced. 
Such an inſtitution would have con- 
tinued an evil fpirit for ages, and 
might tor ever have prevented a coa- 
; yo 


lition of intereſts, and the recovery 
of a real and durable affeQion.” 

Having demonſtrated that the in- 
dependence of America was inevita- 
ble, he obſerves it is impoſſible to 
paſs over that ſubject, © without giv- 
ing way to ſome reflections on ſo re- 
markable an event. The philoſophic 
mind will regard it as a new and illuſ- 
trious æra in the hiſtory of the world; 
an æra, that hath been ſurpriſing in its 
origin, aſtoniſhingly rapid in its com- 
pletion, and which 1s big with the 
moſt important and intereſting conſe- 
quences. Who could have imagined, 
when the Colonies, on the fourth 
of July 1776, declared themſelves 
to be Independent States, that in leſs 
than ſeven years their claim ſhould 
be acceded to, and ratified by Britain 
herſelf? It is a revolution, which it 
is difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to 
parallel in the annals of mankind; 
and the effects of it will extend to both 
hemiſpheres. It will . a different 
turn to the policy of Europe; and 
what may be the reſult of it with re- 
ſpect to the whole of America, is be- 
yond the ability of the moſt ſagacious 
conjecturer poſitively to determine. 
It may, however, be hoped, that the 
intereſts of juſtice, humanity, and 
liberty, will acquire freſh ſtrength, 
and be more widely diffuſed through 
the globe.“ 

To give the ſubſtance of every ar- 
gument the writer has adduced in 
ſupport of his poſitions, would ex- 
ceed our limits. We ſſhall, therefore, 
content ourſelves with ſelecting his 
defence of an article that has been 
highly cenſured, and which may ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of his reaſoning. 

© 'That the Canada fur trade will, 
in part be affected, cannot be denied. 


In conſequence of the late troubles in 


America, the Quebec merchants have 
for ſome time poſſeſſed the monopoly 
of that trade; but it was not in the 
nature of the thing that the mono- 
poly ſhould always be preſerved, and 
it is not an object ſo great as to merit 
the continuance of the war. When- 
ever peace came to be eſtabliſhed, the 
commerce of furs would unavoidably 
be, in ſome degree, diverted to a new 

channel; 
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channel; for nothing can hinder the 
Indians, when there are rival pur- 
chaſers, from ſelling their commodi- 
ties ito the beſt bidders. However, 
that the evil will not be ſo great, or 
ſo extenſive, as hath by many been 
ſuppoſed, may perhaps appear from 
the following conſiderations. 

* The country which yields the 
moſt valuable furs lies to the north- 
ward of the lakes: for though the 
beavers are found in all thoſe regions 
of North America that are ſituated 
between the thirtieth, and the fix- 
tieth degrees of latitude, yet their 
cloathing, which nature has given 
them to ſecure them from the cold, 
1s much thicker, and the animals 
themſelves are much more numerous, 
in the northern than in the ſouthern 
climes. For this reaſon it 1s, that 
the Indians who inhabit the coun- 
tries which lie to the ſouth of the 
lakes, croſs over in the ſummer, and 
hunt in the northern regions. 'Thus 
it appears that the tribes who at pre- 
ſent inhabit the dominions of the 
United States, are obliged to ſeek 
their beavers in the country that be- 
longs to Britain: acircumſtance which 
gives adecided advantage to her mer- 
chants; for it muſt be their own fault 
if thoſe who hunt in her territory 
trade with any other perſons, eſpeci- 
ally as the articles for which they ex- 
change their game are thoſe which 
this kingdom is beſt able to ſupply.?. 
Annexed to the work are ſeveral 
important calculations, tending to 
exemplity the author's aſſertions; and 
the whole publication appears to be 
written by. a. perſon thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his ſubject. 


Ar. VIII. 4n Ode on the Peace. By 
the Author of Edwin and Eltruda“. 
4to. Is. Cadell. 


E are happy to find this young 
lady again favouring the pub- 
lic with the efforts of her elegant pen: 


ral among the dulleſt of all com poſi- 
tions, the preſent performance is by no 
means deſtitute of that beauty which 


diſtinguiſhed this ingenious writer's | 


former production. 


gh modern odes are in gene- 
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The poet is ſuppoſed to be wander- 
ing on the ſhore of her native coun- 
try, where ſhe pathetically laments the 
fatal conſequences of war, as they in- 
tereſt the relative affections— 


When © lo! a lucid ftream of light 

Deſcends o'er Horror's ſable cloud, 

While Deſolation's gloomy night 

Retiring, folds her ſullen ſhroud 

It flaſhes o'er the limpid deep = 

It reſts on Britain's rocky ſteep 

"Tis mild benignant Peace, enchanting form! 
That gilds the black abyſs, that lulls the raging 
ſtorm. 


© So, thro' the dark and miſty ſky, 
Where clouds and ſullen vapours roll'd, 
Their curling wreaths diſſolving fly 
As the faint hues of light unfold : 
The {ky wita ſpreading azure ſtreams 
The ſun now darts his orient beams 

And now he glows inſufferably bright, 

And ſheds o'er Nature's form the rays of living 
light, 


© Mild Peace! from Albion's faireſt bowers, 
Soft ſpirit! cull with ſnowy hands, 

The buds that drink the morning ſhowers, 

And bind the realms in flowery bands. 

Thy ſmiles th' infuriate paſſions chaſe, 

Thy glance is Pleaſure's ſportive grace, 
Around thy form th' exulting Virtues move, 
Thy voice the thrilling ſtrain of mild melodious 

love, 


© Bleſs, all ye Powers! the patriot name 

That courts, fair Peace, thy ſmiling tay; 

Ah, gild with Glory's light his fame, 

His lite with Pleaſure's roſeate ray! 

While, like th' affrighted dove, thy form 

Still ſhrinks, and fears ſome latent form, 

His cares ſhall ſoothe thy panting ſoul to reſt, 
And ſpread thy flowery couch on Albion's foſ- 
tring breaſt, 


© Ah! fee tumultuous tranſports move 

The faithful heart, with paſſion warm 

With frantic joy Connubial Love 

Claſps to her ſoul the well-known form, 

That long, in all her throbbing veins, 

Wak'd fond Affection's cheriſh'd pains— 

She weeps—the guſhing drops her joys endear, 

*Tis glowing Rapture ſpeaks, expreſſive in a tear. 


© Ve who have mourn'd the parting hour 

Which Love in darker horrors drew, 

When ardent Paſhon fear'd to pour, 

With quiv'ring lip, her laſt adieu, 

When the fix'd glance, the burſting ſigh, 

The foul that trembled in the eye, 

Expreſs'd the frantic fears of hopeleſs love 
Ah! paint the ſwelling joys your panting boſoms 
proves 


© Yon hoary form, with aſpect mild, 
Deſerted kneels, by ſorrows preſt, 

And ſeeks from Heav'n his long-loſt child 
To ſmooth the path that leads to reſt lows 
He comes—to cloſe the finking eye, 

To catch the faint expiring figh; 


See the account of this elegant little Tale, Vol. I. p. 366. 
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A moment Tranſport ſtays the fleeting breath, 
And ſoothes the lingering ſoul on the pale verge 
of death, 


The milder paſſions dear controul, 

The purer pleaſures vivid bloom, 

That bathe in bliſs th' exulting ſoul, 

Soft Peace! are couch'd beneath thy plume: 
It floats in Rapture's glowing ray, 

O'er wilder'd Life s low thorny way, 

And wakes the ſofteſt balms, the faireft flowers, 
That ſhed their odours mild in ſweet AﬀeCtion's 

bowers. 

After this our fair author very pro- 
perly concludes her beautiful httle 
poem, with enumerating the commer- 
cial advantages of peace, and .de- 
ſcribing it's tendency to promote the 
cultivation of the arts. 

The haſte in which this ode Was, 
From the nature of the ſubject, evi- 
dently produced, has occaſioned a few 
trifling inaccuracics ; which this inge- 
nious lady will eaſily perceive, and as 
eaſily amend, when 1t comes to be re- 
printed, Indeed, the conduct of the 
whole poem 1s ſo extremely juſt and 
elegant, that we ſhould wiſh to ſee it 
entirely free from the ſlighteſt appear- 
ance of imperſection. 


AR r. IX. Aunus Mirabilis; or, The 
eventful Year Eighty-Tavo. An Hiſ- 
terical Poem. By the Rev, V. 
Taſter, A. B. Author of | the Ode 
to the Warlike Genius of Great-Bri- 
tain, Tc, Ato. 28. 6d. Baldwin. 


HE author of this poem (which 
is evidently formed on the mo- 
del of Dryden's celebrated Anus 
Mirabilis, written in 1666) deſcribes 
the moſt remarkable events, mili— 
tary, naval, and parliamentary, that 
mark the year 1782; frequently 
introducing the characters of the 
perſonages concerned, whom he 
treats in a ſtrain of warm eulogium. 
And thoug we are by no means 
inclined to confider theſe events and 
characters amongſt the qauonders of 
the age, they are certainly conſpicu- 
ous enough to merit the notice of the 
hiſtorian. 

Introductory to the chief ſubjects 
of the preſent performance, we find 
a lamentable deſcription of the na- 


tional ſituation, reſpecting foreign 
as well as internal concerns. 


© Long had enrage'd Britanniaeye'd with ſcorn 
Her glories tarniſh'd, and her laurels torn; 
Long had the view'd, and wept to view in vain, 
Force'd from her hands,“ the faſces of the main; 
Beheld her fleets (that erſt triumphant rode 
Where c'er the boundleſs Ocean's torrents flow'd - 
And arm'd with thunder, o'er the watery way, 
Made foreign flags and enſigus to obey, 
And yield the honours of imperial ſway. 
Fatal reverſe ! victorious now no more, 
Purſue'd, inſulted on their native ſhore !? 


The poem then commences with 
the introduction of all the characters 
concerned in the Rockingham admi- 
niſtration of 1782; amongſt whom 
the muſe finds ſeveral, whoſe public 
virtues and private talents ſhe com- 
memorates. 

In deſcribing ſome of the late na- 
val actions, many of the moſt emt- 
nent of our commanders are cele- 
brated in a manner that demonſtrates 
the author to have felt the enthuſiafm 
of gratitude and admiration which 
he expreſſes; and theſe paſſages, to- 
gether with the notes, give us reaſon 
to imagine that Mr. Taſker has been 
preſent at a ſea- engagement, and has 
thence imbibed a juſt idea of ſuch 
repreſentations. | 

The poem concludes with a de- 
ſèription of the relief of Gibraltar. 

The notes which accompany this 
production evince a perfect acquain- 
tance with the ſubjects, diſplay ſome 
claſſical knowledge, and are by no 
means deficient in information. 

We are extremely ſorry to find 
from the preface, as well as in one 
of the notes, that the author labours 
under oppreſhon and diſtreſs. His 
poem 1s certainly well planned, and 
tolerably conducted: it poſſeſſes, like- 
wiſe, a conſiderable ſhare of the ſpirit 
of poetry; but, probably owing to 
the ſituation of the writer's mind, 
many ſentiments are introduced of 
inferior merit, and the phraſes and 
diction, in ſome places, would, we 
are willing to. believe, in happier 
circumſtances, have been 2 
more elegant by the pen of this in- 
genious but unfortunate gentleman, 


POETRY. 
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PUETRY, 


THE CHANGES OF NATURE. 


OCCASIONED BY REFLECTIONS ON THE 
LATEFARTHQUAKE AT MESSINA» 


BY I. u. WYNNE, ESQ» 


HAT checquer'd fates uncertain blend, 
Decreed, by Heaven's eternal doom, 
On man's frail being to attend, 
E'en from the cradle to the tomb! 


As blooming flowerets fragrant riſe, 
Ere long to wither and decay; 

As ſhine the clouds in ſummer ſkies, 
With changing winds to fleet away: 


In health, in youth, in beauty's pride, 
How vain the tranſient race are foundz 

While life pours full the purple tide, 
And gaudy proſpects glitter round! 


But (fickle lot of human ſtate!) 
That purple tide muſt ceaſe to flow; 
And flow, but all-reGitleſs Fate, 
Strikes ſure, at length, the mortal blow! 


Doft thou repine ?—Alas ! Behold 
Where cities, empires, once the boaſt 


* Of mighty kings, and warriors bold, 


In dark oblivion's gulph are loſt! 


Where Tyre, among the princes ſat, 
Where Nineveh held ſcepter'd ſwayz 

Where Babylon, in matchleſs ſtate, 
Once taught the nations to obey! 


There, now, the owl and bittern mourn, 
Th' inſidious ferpent rolls his train: 

Slow pours Euphrates, from his urn, 
The flood that laves a deſart plain. 


How oft, where yon Atlantic iſles 
Baſk in the fervid ſolar beam; 

Where the ſmooth ſky on Paria* ſmiles, 
Or Tagus rolls his golden ſtream; 


How oft, impetuous in their courſe, 
As bent to mar Creation's plan, 

Have tempeſts, earthquakes, dreadful force, 
O'erturn'd the boaſted works of man! 


Auſonia's ſhores, Campania's vale, 

Where Spring puts on her lovelieſt bloom 
Have felt their dreadful powers aſſail, 

And met an unexpected doom! 


Turn we our eyes, where Nature ſmil'd 
Or late, on fair Sicilia's ſhore; 
Where plenty every care beguil'd, 
And Ceres layiſh'd all her ſtore ; 


There love ill bleſs'd the homely ſwainy 
His art the glad mechanic ply'd; 

And merchants, riſquing all for gain, 
Launch'd their trim veſſels on the tide. 


Hark! hollow murmurs ſhake the ground, 
From Appeninus, crown'd with ſnowz 

Typhœan /Etna hears the ſound, 
Rebellowing trom his caves below, 


What ſhrieks of horror fill the air, 
What heart - telt lamentations riſe; 

Which wafting winds inceſſant bear, 
In wild notes, to the diſtant ſkies ! 


Here Sympathy the ſigh ſhall heave, 
And Pity drop the tender tear: 

May awful Heaven ſuch woys relieve, 
As Heaven alone can palliate heres 


On univerſal change, the ball 
Subſiſts—nor boaſts a higher claimz 

Till finks, at once, this beauteous all, 
Enwrapp'd in one tremendous flame, 


Vain is the lore, that leads the mind 
In hope's uncertain paths to ſtray 
Where Senſe, to Fancy 's ſway reſign'd, 
Paints flitting ſhades, that fade aways 


Fame, pleaſure, fortune, life muſt fail; 
That life which * mortals taſte below:? 
And all that human ills affail, 
Great Nature's changes ſtill muſt knows 


AN ORATION, 


WRITTEN BY MRS, BROOKE, 


AND SPOKEN BY HER SON, ON HIS LEAVING 
ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, MARCH 1776. 


DOCENDUS ADHU Com 


WHOF'ER HAS TASTED WISDOM'S T.ORP, 
MAY DEEPER DRINK, AND STILL HAVE 
| MORE. 


NDULGEN T goddeſs! faireſt of the train, 
That wait Apollo's ſteps! brightnurſe of arts, 
To whom my grateful incenſe {til ſhall riſe ! 
Thou, Education, teach my trembling ſtrain . 
To fing of thee, to hail thy foſt'ring power, 
Which, like the breath of ſpring, the genial breeze 
Unfolding fair to light, the bathful roſe, 
Expands the dawn of reaſon, fans the flame 
Of latent genius, and with happieſt art 
Rears the untutor'd mind to Wiſdom's lore, 
Thy powerful influence, almoſt creative, 
Gives to the poet's lyre it's nobleſt ſounds, 
Nerves the ſtrong wing of bold imagination, 


*The name given by Columbus to Americas 


Ard 


And points her flight, her daring flight, to 


Heaven. 


Like lamps ſepulchral, or the blazing gem 

1 || Veil'd in the boſom of it's native mitie, 

Their radiance hid, burn uſeleſs to mankind, 
164 Celeſtial fair] to whom my earlieſt vows 
. Were ftill addreſs d, if c er my feeble voice, 

wh i] Amid this youthful band to thee devoted, 

"yt Has — thy fav'ring ear, conduct my ſteps, 

| 1 40 Thy hambleft votary, to the ſource of truth; 
I To that tranſlucent fount, where Science pours 
| | Her chryſtal urn, profuſe, to all who ſeek. 

| Beneath this honour'd roof thy mild commands 
0 Have won my ſoul to virtue, have inſpir d 
The ardent wiſh for fame, which fires the breaſt 
To emulate the good of ancient days. 

E'en to this bour propitious, heavenly maid, 
Continue ſtill thy cares, nor leave thy charge 
Devious to wander through the giddy path, 

The ſmiling maze of error. When I leave 

Theſe hofpitable walls, to memory dear; 

The kind inſtructor of my thoughtleſs youth, 

And theſe, by whoſe unccaſing cares thy gitts 

To me, to l, are ſhar'd, be preſent ſtill: 

Still let me find thee on the flowery banks 

Ot ſilver Cam, till hear thy potent voice 

Re- cho through the glade. Once more attend 

Tby ſuppliant's prayer! May this ingenuous 
train 

Still ſhare thy fav'ring ſmile, Led by thy hand, 

Let virtue, honour, wiſdom, truth, reſide 

In our aſpiring boſoms, Chief be there 

Fair gratitude enſhrin'd; nor let the hand, 

The chilling hand of cold oblivion raze 

His name rever'd, our benefactor, friend, 

The bounteous friend of ages yet to come, 

On the firm tablets of our youthful hearts 
Be Colet's honour'd name engrav'd. Strike deep, 
Deep as the fair inſcription on the marble 
To deeds immortal rais'd, the ardent ſenſe 
Of what we grateful owe to worth like his; 
Nor, traceleſs, let the ſacred memory 
Of benefits receiv*d, by me, by theſe 
The1lov'd companions of my ſportive hours, 
Loſt on unthankful boſoms fade away, 

Like the gay fleeting cloud, that mocks the ſight, 
Or the light footſtep on the falling ſnow. 


—— — 
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VERSES, 


oN THE BIR TH-PAY OF MISS HAY Ss 
MAY 4, 1781. 
BY MRS. COLLIER» 


E S—1T'lt-3ndulge theſe glooms —theſe 
ſighs ſhall riſe! 
h 


eſe eyes fuffus'd, with filent tears ſhall flow 
Although a beaming brig\atneſs deck the ſkies, 
And Nature's beauties all around me glow. 


Though all this ſeaſon's ſweets perfume the air, 
And richeſt flowers array th* enamell'd ground 
Their beauties, nor their fweets, can eaſe my 
care, | 
Nor gratify my eyes by g1zing round, 
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Without thy aid &en fancy's glitt'ring ſtores, 


[Mazca 


Though ſofteſt airs are wafted through the grove, 
And ſweeteſt notes are brought upon the ſound, 

My unpleas'd ear will now ungrateful prove, 
No harmony can reach it, but muſt wound. 


For, ah! I miſs the ſhepherd from our plains, 
* Who uſed in ſprightly lays to hail this day ! 
In vain I liſton for ns pleaſing ſtrains, 
o ſpeak the charms of love, and blooming 
May. 


The tendereſt wiſhes did his breaſt inſpire, * 
To celebrate Maria's natal day; 

Sweet love, gay hope, or livelier deſire, 
The gentle ſhepherd on his pipe would play. 


This day was her's entire—no thought would 
rove 
To other cares—his flock might ſtray along; 
Whilſt he a garland dreſs'd to pleaſe his love, 
Or to her praiſes rais'd his artleſs ſongs 


The other day I met th* unhappy fair, 
Her look of anguith pierc'd my inmoſt ſoul ; 
On her pale cheek I ſaw the full-fraught tear, 
And thrilling horror on reflection ſtole. 


For, ah! too well it did expreſs the fear 
That preſs'd upon my heart!—appall'd I ſtood! 
I wiſh'd to raiſe my hand to wipe the tear, 
But torpid 1 remain'd, in ſolemn mood. 


Unhappy maid how much I feel thy woe? 
I know what forrows muſt thy portion prove; 
How keen the anguiſh that thy heart muſt know ? 
For, ah! thy tender boſom met his love. 


None now can bring a wreath, or ruſtic lay; 
Each rural offering now muſt prove a pain: 

The tendereſt wiſh of friendſhip, on this day, 
It's love by filent grief would beſt explain. 


TO NISUS, 


WHAT #HALL 1 DO TO BE FOR EVER KNOWN, 
AND MAKE THE AGE TO COME MY own ? 


COWLEY» 


ROM great ambition for their country's 
good, 
While ardent warriors wade through ſeas of blood; 
While, tabouring up the ſteep of fair renown, 
Each boſom glos with fires before unknown; 
The godlike emulation, Niſus, ſee: - 
All ſigh for deathleſs glory—all but thee, 
Could'ſt thou, O Niſus, be content to dwell, 
The gentle monarch of ſome humble cell; 
And, unambitious, bleſs thy ſervile lot, 
In life unheeded, and in death forgot? 
Ah, nobler views this;glowing boſom fire, 
From nobler views I ftrive to tune the lyre; 
What though this humble, this unhonour'd 
name, 
Lives undiftingnifh'd in the rolls of fame! 
Though all enrapt in drear oblivion's ſhade, 
J fing the gloriesof the mighty dead; 
And, whilſt applanding realms the wreath beſtow, 
Some lender circlet may entwine my brow. 
Ercwhile, 
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Erewhile, like thee, I talk'd of humbler things, 
Of flowery meadows, and of chryſtal ſprings; 
And taught, in artleſs, unaſpiring ſong, 
The joys and ſorrows of the ſimple throng; 
While ſportive zephyrs wanton'd in the glade, 
And love and pleaſure chear'd the lonely ſhade: 
Vain viſions all, which fooliſh bards have taught, 
To damp the ardours of a nobler thought; 
For while our ſouls are bleſs'd with youthful fire, 
And while ambition does theſe ſouls inſpire, 
In vain we fly the ſcenes of care and ſtrife, 
And court the ſweets of till, domeſtic life; 
The active ſpirit ſcorns inglorious reſt, 
And in the midſt of bliſs remains unbleſs'd; 
Nor heeds the cares and dangers that await 
On ftar-crown'd glory, in her radiant ſeat, 
From that defire of fame to mortals given 
For nobleſt purpoſes, by all-wiſe Heaven. 
I aſk thee not to tread the bloody plain, 
Nor bid thee mingle with the martial train 
But go, and with unceaſing care explore 
The myſtic paths of Learning's ſacred lore; 
Renounce thy pleaſures at Ambition's ſhrine, 
And bid thy heart be vain, and dare, like mine, 
To raife the merits of an humble name, 
And only act, and only live for fame; 
For fame, our feeble virtue's ſureſt guard, 
Our nobleſt paſſion, and our beſt reward. 
Sa may the evening of thy day be bleſs'd, 
So may an honourable age have reſt; 
So may, perhaps, thy elſe - neglected grave, 
Divide the ſpoils of glory with the brave! 
NEW YoRKs MATILDA, 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING, 


BY THE REV. MR. MAYOR, 
MASTER OF THE ACADEMY AT WOODSTOCK, 


OME, lovely Flora, aid me to pourtray 
The riſing beauties of the vernal day, 

The grateful ſeaſon that freſh life inſpires, 
Wakes the dull ſpirits, and relumes their fires; 
That bids dead nature gaudy colours wear, 
And paints with every hue th' unfolding year! 
As when from ſombre ſhades, and gloomy night, 
Joyous we riſe, and hail the new born light, 
Shake off the chains of lethargy to hear 
Hamonious muſic charm the raviſh'd ear, 
By fleep retreih'd, by reſt again made ſtrong, 
Mix in the ſcene, and join the buſy throng; 
Thus view Creation's wide-extended plain, 
Where ſullen Winter held it's dreary reign, 
Where froſt and ſnow deform'd each fertile vale, 

The driving tempeſt, and the rattling hail. 
No ſpring the flowers, now tee ms the verdant 

ground, 

And the gay landſcape brightens all around; 
Each plant reſumes it's native form and dye, 
Some ting'd with red, ſome emulate the {ky : 
All in their native elegance of dreſs, 
Welcome the Spring, it's power benign confeſs! 
The morn how fweet, how fais the riling daun! 
Gay ſhines the ſun athwart the enamell'd lawn, 
The new cloath'd earth drinks bibulous his ray, 
Aud Nature glories in his equal ſway. 
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Creation's hymns aſcend the ſource of light, 

Whoſe golden ſplendors chaſe the brumal night; 

Whoſe genial warmth o'erpowers the frigid north, 

Pours plenty down, and calls freſh beauties forth. 

Deep, deep, I hear each object ſwell the train, 

Exulting in auſpicious Phœbus' reign 

F'en things inanimate their incenſe raiſe, 

And what was mute, grows vocal in his praiſez 

While ancient deities are all forgot, 

Sleep in contempt, and unmoleſted rot. 

When Jupiter enrag'd can ſtorm no more, 

Nor Neptune roll his billows to the hore z 

When Egypt's dogs no linen-priefts ſurround, 

And leeks unhonour'd cloath her fertile ground *; 

Wiſe Perſia's god majeſtic keeps his ſphere+, 

Whom rolling worlds with all thegr tribes revere. 

Be calm, ye ſtorms; ye tempeſts, rage no more, 

Nor wafte your fury on the rugged ſhore ; 

Mild flow, ye waves; ye winds, no longer (weep 

With aweful madneſs, ver th' expanded deep, 

Nor dare to-lift the towering ſurges high, 

Foaming reſiſtleſs to the lofty ſky: 

Avaunt, nor cloud the luſtre of the day; 

A milder reign ſucceeds, a gentler ſway ! 

Come, beauteous Spring | come, haften with 

thy train, | 

Gentle and lovely, to aſſume thy reign; 

The faireſt flowers that early Nature yields, 

That riſe ſpontaneous in the fertile fields, 

Or grace the banks of pure meand”ring rills, 

Or love the ſunſhine on the Nloping hills; 

With richeſt gems ſhall thy bright crown adorn, 

Empearl'd with dew-drops from the pointed thorn; 

Though eaſtern monarchs boaſt their regal ſtate, 

On whom unnumber'd ſlaves obſequious wait, 

Though deck'd with all that fills the flaming mice, 

How mean their ſplendor, when compar'd with 
thine | 

For thee again the birds reſume their ſong, 

Raiſe high their notes, and the glad ſtrains pro- 
long; 

Their ſoft deſcant they teach the neighbouring 
grove, 5 | 

And each cloſe ſhade bears witneſs to their lovs, 

Nor theſe alone; through wide Creation's ſpacey 

From the low inſe& to the human race, | 

All hail thy influence, bleſs thy genial power, 

Thou beſt enlivener of each chearful hour! 

While aromatic plants perfume the air, 

And flowers and ſhrubs are deck'd ſupremely fairs 

As o'er their heads the balmy zephyrs play, 

And gently fan them-all the live-long day, 

The tons of age feel happier days return, 

With joys renew'd and freſh emotions burn; 

Shake off the gloom contracted by their years, 

As round their temples wave their hoary hairs. 

Soon as the bird of morn proclaims che dawu, 


- 
o 


And quits, on fluttering wings, the dewy la 


Forth ruſh the ſwains, regardleſs of the toil, 

To break the glebe, and tertilize the ſoil; 

With chearful hears ts their conftant labour ply, 
Till Sol's, bright beams deſert the weſtern ſky; 
Then homeward bending, taſte unbroken reſt, 
For ſeldom anguiſh racks the guiltleſs breaſt: 
Save where fond love attacks the feeling heart, 
And the ſoft paſſions generous warmth imparts 


* Alluding to the ancient Egyptian form of worſhip. 
T The ſun was adored by the Perians, Save 
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Save where the lover, penſive and alone, 
Makes woods and caves re- echo to his moan; 
And every thought intent on ſome coy fair, 
«With bitter wailing fills the ambient air. 
Almighty Love! ſay whence thoſe melting fires, 
Thoſe glowing tranſports, and thoſe ſoft defires, 
That warm the foul ; and, every ſenſe refin'd, 
That humanize the fierce, obdurate mind? 


From Nature all—from Nature's God they flow, 


Who bade the breaft with pure emotions glow: 

When heaven-born Virtue binds with ſacred ties, 

And ſmiling beauty faſcinates the eyes, 

He, ſource of all, adorns the laughing day, 

And bids the flowers their gaudy tints diſplay; 

With vernal gales diſpenſes life around, 

While love and muſic through each grove re- 
. ſound. 


* THE SEASONS OF SORROW. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 
BY G. OSBORNE, ESG. 


HEN hope, when health, when youth 
prevail, 
How fleet the dancing moments paſs 
Ere grief and care the heart aſſail, 
As ebb the ſands of Time's frail glaſs! 


Once, brightly roſe my morning ray, 
My noon of life ſerenely ſhone ; 
Yet clouds on clouds o'ercaſt the day, 

Ere yet declin'd the ſetting ſun» 


Did gentle zephyrs waft the Spring, 
How bright each landſcape glow'd around ! 
What ſweets could Summer ſeaſons bring, 
What beauties Autumn, harveſt crown'd! 


Not hoary Winter's dreary form, 

Shivering in ſnowy mantle dreſs'd, 

Could freeze my joys, or raiſe a ſtorm 
To ſhake the calmneſs of my breaſt ; 


For then my bliſs a Brother ſhar'd, 
A Friend his comforts could impart; 
If Fortune's frowns that bliſs impair'd, 
A gentle Miſtreſs ſooth'd my heart. 


With theſe, whilſt every care was charm'd, 
The choiceſt gifts of Heaven combin'd, 
Hygeia's power my boſom warm'd, 
And love ſpread ſunihine o'er my mind, 


In yonder vale Philander lies, 

Embalm'd with friendſhip's choiceſt tear; 
Where thoſe o'er-arching ſhades ariſe, 
I forrow'd oer a Brother's bier. 


Yet ſtream'd my eyes, yet bled each wound, 
When Fate another arrow ſped ; 
A timeleſs grave my Delia found, 
My love was number'd with the dead! 


My love !— A dearer name ſhe own'd, 
Pattern of conſtancy and truth! 


[Marci 


Her image, in my heart enthron'd, 
The dear-priz'd conſort of my youth ! 


That heart thus rent What yet remains, 
While ſtill our ſhort-liv'd pleaſures die? 

While grief in mournful notes complains, 
And ſorrow heaves the heart-felt figh ? 


The glorious ſun puts on in vain 
His richeſt robes, and gilds the day; 
Sad melancholy's ſable reign, 
Prevailing, blots his brighteſt ray. 


With roſes crown'd, the bluſhing ſpring 
To every new-born joy invites; 

Delia more balmy ſweets could bring, 
For her I pine amidſt delights. 


When Summer radiance paints the ſkies, 
Or Autumn ſwells the luſty year; 

Still flow my tears, ſtill heave my fighs, 
Philander—Delia—is not here! 


When Winter the gay train employs, 

In ſcenes of ſocial mirth to blend; 
Can I forget who ſhar'd thole joys, 

My Brother, Miſtreſs, and my Friend ? 


Unheeded till the ſeaſons roll, 
Unmov'd each various change I ſee; 
Can they relieve my troubled ſoul, 
Or ſmile upon a wretch like me? 


Ah, no! To ſorrow ſtill a prey, 
My few remaining years I waſte; 
Count by my ſighs each paſſing day, 
And with that each may be my laſt. 


The torch funereal, cypreſs gloom, 
Are now familiar to my ſight; 

Theſe eyes, long gazing on the tomb, 
Now ſicken at the morning light. 


Does fancy make the ſhapes well known, 
'That ſudden flit, and diſappear ? 

Does fancy form the ſolemn tone 
Which vibrates on my aching ear ? 


Howe'er it be—aloud they call 

To quit in haſte this mortal coil, 
And rite above the carthly ball, 

The ſcene of ſorrow, pain, and toil. 


Philander, Dorus, Delia bleſs'd! 
I hear the voice, and haſte away, 
To ſcenes where Sorrow's children reſt, 
In realins of never-ending day, 


But Virtue, from the ſeats on high 
Deſcended, thall atlert her reign, 

Though worlds in mighty ruin lie, 
And till her ſacred ſway maintain. 


Then ſhall her ſons in every age, 
In every clime, with luſtre rite; 
And quit, at once, this mortal ſtage, 
For ſcenes immortal in the ſkies. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTsS. 


DRURY- LANE. 


I N CE our laſt account, this theatre has pro - 

duced nothing new, with reſpect either to ac- 
tors or performances, nor any other circumſtance 
worthy of particular notice, excepting the uſual 
© Lenten Entertainment ;* and a ſecond benefit for 
Mrs. 5iddons, on the 18th of March, when that 
celebrated actreſs performed the character of 
Zara, in the tragedy of the Mourning Bride. 

In this affecting part, Mrs. Siddons collected 
the whole energy of her aſtoniſhing talents, to 
rivet and confirm the admiration ſhe has excited 
amongſt the public, through her preceding ca- 
reer. Indeed, her voice, her looks, her action, 
were at once feelingly animated, and beauti- 
fully correct. 

Oſmyn was nobly ſupported by that ſterling 
actor, Mr. Smith: and we are happy to have 
obſerved, that Miſs Kemble, though the appear- 
ed in the ſame piece with her inimitable filter, 
was conſiderably applauded in the character of 


Almeria; and ſeems as ſucceſsful in obtaining, 


as ſhe is laudably aſſiduous in cultivating, the 
public favour, 

The houſe was exceedingly crouded, and all 
the avenues to the theatre obſtructed till a late 
hour, by the uncommon number of carriages. 


The OR ATORIO SEASON did not commence 
till a week after the uſual time, on account of the 
indiſpoſition of Mits Linley 3 whoſe health fill 
continuing unfavourable, Mrs, Banniſter (late 
Miſs Harper) was engaged to fill her part, and 
on the 14th inſtant the maſque of Ac1s and 
GALATEA was performed by command of their 
Majeſties; who, according to their cuſtom for 
the laſt two or three oratorio ſeaſons, will proba- 
bly honour the theatre once in every week 
throughout the preſent, 

- The vocal performers were, Mrs. Banniſter, 

Miſs Phillips, Mr. Norris, and at Mr. Reinhold. 

Mrs. Banniſter proved herſelf a very able ſub- 
ſtitute for Miſs Linley; and reminded many 
amongſt her auditors of the pleaſure that lady 
gave them in Galatea, at Bath, eight or nine 
years ago. As Mrs. Banniſter poſſeſſes ſo fine 
a voice, and is by no means deſtitute of judg- 
ment, it were to be wiſhed that ſhe endeavoured 
to ling with ſomewhat more animation. She 
diſplayed, in her cadences, an equal degree of 
taſte and power. 

Miſs Phillips began her career in this line of 
her profeſſion, with a brilliancy that promiſes 
the moſt ample ſucceſs. Excluſive of her abi- 
lities, which were perfectly adequate to all ſhe 
undertook, her voice is at leaſt as full, clear, and 
melodious, as any we ever heard. 

Mr. Norris is, as uſual, excellent, but he has 
not improved ſince laſt year: Mr. Reinhold is 
more clear and accurate; and we are well con- 
vinced it would be difficult te find a ſubſtitute for 
this gentleman. 

The band and chorus were numerous, and 
well filled. Between the acte, Mr, Stanley per- 

Vo I. II. 


formed a charming concerto on the organ, and 
the entertainment cloſed with the coronation- 
anthems of Handel, the grandeur and ſublimity 
of which were ſenſibly felt and acknowledged by 
the audience. 

Their Majeſties ſeemed highly delighted with 
their favourite amuſement, and frequently join= 
ed their expreſſions of approbation with the ge- 
neral applauſe. 

The Prince of Wales ſate in the oppoſite. box; 
and the Duke of Cumberland, with ſome of the 
firſt nobility, was likewiſe preſent. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


N the 25th of February, a new Comely 


was performed for the firſt time at this 
theatre, called 


A BOLD STROKE FOR A HUSBAND. 
DRAMATIS PERSON Ze, 


Carlos Mr. Wroughton. 


Mr. Fearon. 

- Mr. Stevens. 

- Mis. Mattocks. 
- Mrs. Robinſon. 
- Mrs. Whitfield. 
Miss Morris. 

w Mrs. Wilſon. 
Scene, SPAIN, 


Don Diego = 
Pedro 3 
Olivia - — 
Victoria 
Laura Mecca 
Marcella 
Minette 


Julio - - - - Mr. Lewis. 
Don Cæſa - + Mr. Quick. 
Garcia - - Mr. Whitfield, 
Vincentio - - Mr. Edwin. 
Gaſper - - = + Mr. Wilſons, 


Tuis comedy conſiſts of two diſtinct plots in- 
geniouſly interwoven, which furniſh two ſepa- 
rate groupes of characters, and two arrangement 
of incidents. One of theſe plots creates a ſtrong 
moral intereſt, whilſt the other enlivens the 
mind with all the vivacity and humour of comedy. 

The ſerious part of the plot is as follows 

Carlos, a young gentleman of a good heart, but 
corrupted by faſhionable diſſipation, is the huſ- 
band of Victoria, whom he leaves at their caſtla 
in the country, and comes to Madrid to viſit 
Donna Laura, a woman of intrigue, but not 
without ſome pretenſions to character. This 
female artfully perſuades the infatuated Cerlos 
to preſent her with the remains of his ſhattered 
fortune, for which purpote ſhe prepares the 
deeds. But when Carlos comes to ſign the con- 
veyance, he is ſtruck with ſuch remorie at the 
propoſed commiſſion of a crime, at once to cruel 


and unjuſt to his wife, who, unmindful of her 


children's intereſt, had in the exceſs of her ten- 
derneſs made over that very eſtate to him, that 
notwithftanding the inſidious blandiſhments of 
his miſtreſs, he refuſes to ſign the inſtrument, 
This good reſolution, however, is ſoon fruſ- 
trated by Laura, who preſents him the paper 
while he is in a ſtate of intoxication, and ob- 
ains the completion of her wiſhes, 

In the mean time, Victoria, unable to ſup- 
2F port 
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port the abſence of her huſband, to whom ſhe 
1s pathonately attached, follows him to Ma- 
drid, with a view to diſcover his engagements 
trom home; and conceals herlelt in the tamily 
of her uncle Don Cæſar, where the learns the 
connection that ſubſiſts between Carlos and 
Laura. After the firſt emotions have ſub- 
fed, ſhe determines to viſit her happy rival; 
with the view of ſeeing the obje& whoſe at- 
tractions had alienated the aftections of her 
huſband, that ſhe may, as much as poſſible, 
endeavour to imitate theme But this ſcheme 
being impracticabie as a woman of virtue, the 
aſſunies the dreſs and appearance of a young 
cavalier, and viſits the courtezan in that cha- 
rater. An unexpected event now takes place: 
the fickle Laura becomes enamoured of the 
blooming Florio, (the name aſſumed by Victoria) 
and ſoon forgets and forſakes Carlos. She en- 
deavours to perſuade Florio to leave Sparn, and 
accompany her to Portugal, her own country 
and, as an additional inducement, informs the 
new object of her regards, that the is in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that fine eſtate which became the pro- 
perty of Carlos by marriage, and which the 
intends, for her greater convenience, to convert 
into money. The diſtreſs of Victoria, on this 
information, is obvious: the now perceives that 
herſelf and children” are reduced to indigence, 
and her whole ſoul is accordingly abſorbed in 
gontriving ſchemes to obtain the reſtoration of 
the fatal deed. 

Carlos ſuffers all the miſeries incident to his 
fruation; conſcious of having ruined his fami- 
ly, he finds himſelf deſerted by his ungrateful 
miitreſs, (whole behaviour, though he loves her 
not, greatly enrages him) and determines on 
the deſtruction of his ſuppoſed rival. The dit- 
terent paſſions and defigns of Carlos, Victoria, 
and Laura, furniſh much buſineſs. The hut- 
band, and his wife (who has now reſumed the 
female dreſs, and is veiled) meet by chance at 
the Prado; but this unexpected rencontre being 
by no means agreeable to him, under the preſent 
ſenſe of his misfortunes, of which he ſuppoſes 
her ignorant. produces ſome harſh language to- 
wards her. Their next interview happens in the 
zpartments of Laura; where he ſees his wife in 
h-r cavalier dreſs, and is about to ſtab her as 
Eis rival, at the moment in which, by her con- 
trivance, Laura has deſtroyed the inſtrument 
which had effected his ruin. | 

The comic part of the fable conſiſts of theſe 
incident 
Don Cæſar, a rich Spaniard, and father to 
Olivia, is imyatient to diſpoſe of her in mar- 
lage, that he may be preſented with heirs to 
dear his name, and convey his dignities to po- 
fteiity, This ardent with, however, is fruſtra- 
ted by the diſpoſition of his daughter, who is 
repreſented as a moſt untameable termagant. 
She has been addreſſed by numerous lovers, but 
all of them have in their turns been diſguſted 
with her behaviour. Ezaſperated by theſe re- 
peated diſappeintments, e old gentleman re- 
ſolves to ſhut her up in a convent, and to marry 
Marcella. However, he thinks proper to give 
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her two more chances for a huſband; and Don 
Garcia and Vincentio are introduced to her 


' as the only lovers ſhe is to be permitted to re- 


ceive. But her vixeniſm with the firſt, and her 
odd taſte in muſic with the laſt, have the uſual 
ettect, and the young lady is again deſerted. 

It appears, however, that theſe humours and 
lingularities are aſſumed. About two years ago, 
zuit as ſhe was liberated from a convent, the 
had, it ſcems, conceived a paſſion for Don Ju- 
lio, who having ſet off the next day for France, 
the had no opportunity to inſpire him with reci- 
procal ſentiments. Yet, determined not to be- 
itow her hand on another, whilſt any hope re- 
mained of poſſeſſing the object of her regards, 
ſhe reſolved on diſguſting every man whom her 
father preſented to her, and inventive love ſup- 
plied her with the means, Julio returns, teve- 
ral lively and intereſting fituations ſucceed, and 
their union is cemented, 

The fables of this piece are ingeniouſly con- 
trived, their conduct managed with adroitnels, 
and their denouement naturally unfolded. The 
characters are, in general, well diſcriminated 
and that of Olivia, in particular, we conſi- 
der as a perfect and moſt maſterly original. 
The dialogue is neat, full of ſhrewd obſerva- 
tion, and well- applied pleaſantry; in ſome places 
highly humorous, and in others elevated and 
poetical. The ſituations are frequently comic, 
and are naturally produced. 

This piece, ow it's firſt repreſentation, was ra- 
ther too long, but on the next night it had re- 
ceived many jadicions curtailments; fo that the 
ſcene never tires, but is lively and intereſting 
from beginning to end, Yet the character of 
Victoria, who in a moral view is certainly the 
heroine, is not rendered ſafhciently important. 
Olivia is brought more forward on the canvas, 
and confequentiy the rifible faculties of the au- 
dicnce are more frequently intereſted than their 
fenſibility for virtue in diſtreſs. This circum- 
itance, though it operates as a recommendati n 
within the theatre, demands the notice of cri- 
ticiſm, 

On the whole, however, this comedy is an in- 
ftance of uncommon iygenuity; at once demon- 
rating a fertility of genius, and a promptneſs 
at compoſing a dramatic fable, as well as a pe- 
culiarly happy manner of hitting off comic dia- 
logue, and contriving zeux de theatre with un- 
common fpirit and ſucceſs; and may be conſi- 
dered as an acquiſition to the drama. 

The performers in general acquitted them- 
ſelves with great credit; and Mrs. Mattocks, 
particularly, diſtinguiſhed herſelf as an able ac- 
treſs in the part of Olivia: but Mrs. Robinſon, 
we are ſorry to obſerve, ſcems by no means cal- 
culated to do juſtice to Victoria; and is, in our 
opinion, greatly accountable for that want ot 
importance in this character, which conſtitutes 
the ſole object on to the conduct of this excel- 
lent comedy. Indeed, we cannot but regret that 
the punRilio of the theatre ſhould have de- 
prived the public of the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
Mrs. Abington and Mits Younge periurm the” 
Pincipal characters, in which we * 
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they would have gained an increaſe of reputa- 
tion to themſelves, as well as to the ingenious 
author. | 

The. piece was received. with that univerſal 
applauſe which diſtinguiſhes the few ſterling pro- 
ductions of the preſent day, and continues to be 
faſhionably attractive. 

This comedy is written by Mrs. Cowley, 
whoſe prolific muſe has given birth to a more nu - 
merous theatrical offspring, in the fame length 
of time, than any dramatic author of the pre- 
ſent century, Mr. Foote only excepted. The 
comedies of The Runaway, 'The Belle's Strata- 
gem, and Which is the Man? and the farce of 
Who's the Dupe ? have, from the period of their 
firſt repreſentation, continued to be popular 
pieces 3 and we are happy to obſerve, that 'The 
Bold Stroke for a Huſband promiies to be as 
great a favourite as any of this ingenious lady's 
former dramatic productions. 


KING'S THEATRE, HAY MARKET. 


N the 28th of February, the Axxvar. 

Cox c ER r for the Benefit of a Fund eſ- 
tabliſhed for the ſupport of Dr ANY Mvs1- 
CIANS, was performed at this theatre. This 
was, a8 uſual, a very magnificent treat to the 
muſica] world, the orcheftra conſiſting of mot 
ot the principal performers in England, vocal and 
inſtrumental. The former were Signora Alle- 
grant', Signora Carnevale, Signor Pacchierotti, 
and Signor Scovelli; and amongſt the latter were 
1, Salomon, Fiſcher, Duport, Mahon, De- 
p, and Pieltin. 

The concert opened with a new overture of 
the inimitable Haydn, never before performed 
in England, the compoſition of which was truly 
beautiful and aſtoniſhing. Mr. Salomon led the 
band with equal ſpirit and judgment, and played 
a concerto on the violin which abounded in 
grace and execution. "This admirable performer 
introduced the favourite ſong, Anna, which fe- 
crived the higheſt applauſe, Fiicher's excellence 
on the oboe was, as uſual, very confpicuous, 
Duport on the violoncello fully equalled hi bro- 
ther, and was greatly admired. Mahon wag 
capital on the clarionet, and Picltio was won- 
derful on the French horn. 

The ſongs were extremely inſipid, and allowed 
no ſcope to the performers tor the diiplay of 
their abilities. 

The houſe was remarkably crouded, and the 
concert went off with great brilliancy. 


On the 3d of March there was a MaSdUrD 
RinoTTo at this theatre, at which not more 
than 380 perſons were preſent, and moſt of them 
in black dominos, The extreme inclemency of 
the weather might be the reaſon why this aſ- 
ſembly was ſo poorly attended; but the defici- 
eacy in point of ſupper indiſoutably augmented 
that want of merriment which naturally took 
place at ſo thin a meeting, The entertainment 
of a maſquerade in France ariſes from the wit 
and humour of converſation ;z in England, it is 
generally ſyppoſed to conſiſt in the repaſt, and 

wines, To put Engliſhmen, ther: fore, on 
the allowance of Frenchmen, or rather, to leave 


them to extract amuſement from what they 
have not, is a ſcheme by no means likely to 
ſucceed, Few perſons of rank were preſent, but 
a conſiderable number of the frail ſiſterhood. _ 
Moſt of the characters were rather dreſſed fi- 
gures, than lively repreſentatives. The moſt 
intereſting object was a gruty invalid, who 
wheeled himſelf about the 10m. all the evening 
in his chair. Amongſt the other maſks, were a 
tolerable French poſtillionz a phyſician who 
took no fee; a friar who preſcribed no penance z 
2 ſailor, who coyld neither hand, reef, nor 
ſteer; a watchman, two chimney-ſweepers, and 
a few other infipids. But even their inſigniſi- 


cancy, and ignorance of character, though ridi- 


culous in the extreme, ſcarcely provoked a ſmile. 
Coftec and tea were ſerved in the long ſupper- 
room; and in the painted chamber at the extte- 
mity of the ſtage, orgeat, lemonade, ſyllahubs, 
iced creams, and confeRionary of various forts, 
with plenty of wines, ſome of them very good, 
and others quite the reverſe, The theatre was 
handſomely illuminated, and for a few minutes. 
exhuhited a - pleaſing object; but the enzi of 
the evening was intolerable. 


HANOVER SQUARE CONCERT. 


N the 19th of February, the Grand Con- 

cert at the Fr.s TINO Raoms opened to 

a company conſiſting of more than three hun- 
dred ſubſcribers; among whom were the Prince 
of Wales, the Du'ze of Cumberland, and other 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction. The band was 
conducted in a moſt maſterly manner by Mr. 
Cramer; and the principal parts being led by” 
ſolo players, and the entire, orcheſtra filed b 
performers of diſtinguiſhed eminence, the V- 
rious compolitions were executed in a ſtiie ſupe- 
rior to any thing ever heard in this country. The 
following was the arrangement of parts tor the 


evening. 1 80 
Mr. Cramer, principal Mr. Duport, violoncello.“ 
violin, Mr. Fiſcher, 'princtpal 
Mr. Pieltin, ſen. ſecond oboe. 2 
violin. Mr. Weiſs, flute. 
Tr. Salomon, tenor. Mr. Mahon, clar net. 


Mr. Cervetto, violoncello. Mr. Pieltin, jun. horn. 


The concert conſiſted of two acts. Mr. Cra- 
mer executed his concerto in a manner that aſto- 
niſhed every auditor, Mr. Fiſcher's compoſition 
was performed with all that grace and expret- 
ſion for which he is ſo much diſtinguiſned. Mr. 


Duport played the violoncello in a very maſteriy , 


{tile ; but we cannot think his performance ent'- 


tl-s him to a rivalſh p either with Croſdill or Cer- - 


veito. Miſs Gurit, who played a concerto on 
the piano forte, diſcovered uncommon execution. 
Miſs Cantelo was principally diſtinguiſhed among 
the vocal performers; ſhe ſung two Italian airs, 
one of them compoſed by the late Bach, with 
great neatneſs. Her voice poſſefies peculiar 
ſweetneſs of tones, and by her powers in - 
taining the notes, ſhe ſeems likely to be a Value 


able acquiſition to the muſical world. Ihe other 
fingers were Mr. Harriſon, and Signor Bartolini. 


At the end of cach act, a grand concerto, com- 
poſed by Grat, was performed. 
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Lord Abingdon merits the gratitude of the 
ſubſcribers to this concert, for his liberal exer- 
tions in collecting the moſt finiſhed performers 
mat perhaps ever compoſed an orcheſtra. 
WILLIS'S ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 
THESE Aſſembly Rooms (late Almack's) 
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exceedingly numerous, and the ball was opened 
by the Prince of Wales and the Counteſs of 
Saliſbury. 150 

About one o' clock in the morning, the lower 
rooms were ſet open with an elegant ſupper, and 
the choiceſt wines. Country- dances continued 
till five the next morning, when the company 


a were opened on the 2 1ſt of February, for departed highly pleaſed with the elegance of the 
the firſt time this ſeaſon. The company were entertainment. 
L PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


„HOUSE or LORD S. 
(Continued from Page 143.) 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 

T HE Earl of Suffolk took. the oaths and 
„ os = | 
he Houſe went with their addreſs to St. 
James's, and received a moſt gracious anſwer. 

| \., FEBRUARY 20. 

Read the firſt time, a bill to diſſolve the 
marriage of John Hankey, 

nt wife. N ny 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Read the firſt time, a bill tor the importation 
of rice. * 
„ FEBRUARY 27. 
Read a ſecond time, the bill for the 
tation of rice. | 
* 15 M ARCH 3. 

Went through, 
importation of rice. | 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee on the bill for diſſolving the marriage be- 
tween John Williams, Eſq. and Elizabeth Mel- 
huiſh, his preſent wife 

Lord Aſhburton ſtated that, ſhould the bill 

paſs in it's preſent form, Mr. Williams's caſe 
would be peculiarly hard in many particulars; 
one of which was, that on their marriage the 
parties had agreed, that they ſhould have equal 
power to diſtribute their fortune amongſt the 
children born in wedlock; and that, on the 
demiſe of either, the ſole power ſhould be veſted 
in the ſurvivor. Should Mrs. Williams, there- 
fore, happen to be the longeſt liver, the children 
born ſince their cohabitation would not only 
have a chance to poſſeſs an equal ſhare with the 


impor- 


legitimate children, but perhaps, from caprice 


or diſlike to her huſband, might be veſted with 
the whole fortune, to the prejudice of the juſt 
heirs. He therefore moved that the following 
clauſe ſhould be inſerted, inſtead of that ob- 
Jected to, viz. That Elizabeth Melhuiſh, or 
any children begotten on the body of Elizabeth 
« Melhuith, after her ſeparation from her huſ- 
* band John Williams, in the year 1781, ſhould 
© not be entitled to any part of the eſtate of the 
© ſaid John Williams, unleſs they could prove 
© their legitimacy in ſome of his Majeſty's courts 
© of juſtice,” 


The Lord Chancellor thought the Houſe was 


not juſtifiable in deciding againſt the children; 


their caſe was not before their lordſhips; the 


Eig. with his pre- 


in committee, the bill for the 


matter, he ſaid, was between the huſband and 
wife; and it was a maxim in Jaw and equity, 
that where an altercation happened between two 
perſons, it was impoſſible to introduce and con- 
demn a third, and for this plain reaſon—the 
two had been allowed an opportunity to acquit 
themſelves, the third had not; and therefore it 
could not be juſtice to give judgment in a cauſe, 
where evidence had, not been called to make 
them competent judges of the merits of it. 
He always had, and always ſhould give his yoice 
againſt baſtardizing children in any bill of that 
nature, His lordſhip concluded by declaring his 
ſuſpicions, that in every caſe of this kind, the 
parties thoroughly underſtood each other before 
they came to their lordſhips bar. 

Lord Aſhburton defended the conduct of Mr, 
Williams; and endeavoured to remove every 
idea, though colluſions might be very common, 
of there having been any in the preſent caſe. 

The Lord Chancellor obſerved, - that Mrs. 
Williams had been ſerved with a copy of the 
bill, in which ſhe found herſelf allowed 1 50l. 
a year; might not this have ſome influence, 
and induce her not to exhibit ſo good a defence 
as ſhe otherwiſe might? 

After ſon:e farther altercation between the 
two noble lords, the queſtion was put; when 
there appeared for the motion 13, againſt it 11. 

MARCH 6. 

Read the third time and paſled, the bill for 
the importation of rice. | 

Lord Sydney took the oaths and his ſeat, 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 
(Continued from Page 150.) 


FEBRUARY 19. 


HE Lord Mayor reported the rice impor- 
tation bill, which was ordered to be en- 
groſſed, , 
Nathaniel Smith, Eſq. took the oaths and his 
ſeat for Pontefract. | 
Lord Ludlow reported to the Houſe that their 
addreſs had been preſented to his Majeſty, and 
was moſt eee received. . 
The order of the day for the ſecond reading 
of the bill relative to the Iriſh legiſlation, having 
been read | 
Mr. Secretary Townſhend obſerved, that, con- 
fidering the preſent ſtate of Ireland, the leſs the 
ſubject was agitated, the better, 


M Is 


1783. 

Mr. Percival ſaid, that as parliament were 
about to renounce all civil juriſdiction over Ire- 
land, he ſuppoſed they would at the ſame time 
renounce all crimival juriſdiction; and if fo, it 
would be neceſſaty to take into conſideration the 
35 Henry VIII. which enacted that all ſubjects 
who ſhould commit treaſons out of the realm, 
ſhould be tried for the ſame in England. By 
virtue of this act, Lord Maguire had been over- 
ruled in his plea againſt the juriſdiction of the 
court that tried him in England, for an offence 
committed in England; tor it was determined 
that, as Ireland was ct of the realm, it was 
within this ſtatute. Thus that nobleman was 
deprived of the trial by his peers, having been 
tried here by commoners, and executed, But 
as there were other caſes which ſhewed the right 
of bringing from Ireland, and trying here, per- 
ſons charged with crimes committed in Ireland, 
it would be neceſſary, he ſaid, to provide againſt 
this right by a clauſe in the bill. 

Lore Newhaven thought the idea of criminal 
juriſdiction ought to be adopted; for it would 
throw a ſuſpicion of infincerity on all their pro- 
ceedings, if «hey ſhould reject any propoſition 
tending to ſecure the excluſive rights of judica- 
ture and legiflature to Ireland. 

Mr. Wallace did not think that Ireland could 

take umbrage at the 35 Henry VIII. as it ex- 
tended to France, Spain, or any other kingdom 
in or out of Europe, over which we had no jurif- 
diction, as much as to Ireland ; for it provided 
that perſons charged with felonies or treaſons 
committed out of the realm, thould be tried 
in it, 
Lord Newhaven ſaid this did not apply; for 
though treaſons might be committed in Ireland, 
yet the judicature of that country could not be 
deemed ſovereign, if it were deprived of it's natu- 
ral juriſdiction over perſons within the ſphere of 
it's operation when they committed the crime; 
it was therefore fit that perſons charged with the 
commiſſion of crimes in Ireland, ſhould be tried 
there. 

The bill was then read a ſecond time. 

FEBRUARY 20. 

Paſſed the rice importation bill. 

Ordered a new writ for Chippenham, in the 
room of Giles Hudſon, Eſq. deceaſed. 

Captain John Luttrell moved for an account 
of all the ſhips of war at Plymouth, Portſmouth, 
Sheerneſs, and Chatham, on the. 3 1ſt of March 
1782, Agreed to. 

Mr. David Hartley moved, for accounts of 
the nett annual produce of all the taxes impoſed 
during the war, from the year 1774. Agreed to. 

Counſel were heard on the part of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, relative to the reſtraining bill, 

FEBRUARY 21, 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, for regulating the trade to be 
carried on between Great Britain and the States 
of America. Agreed to, 

Lord John Cavendiſh expreſſed his concern, 
that his amendment inſerted in the addreſs vo- 
ted on Monday laſt, had been conſtrued as ad- 
verſe to the peace; on the contrary, he was 
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anxious to convince the nation, and the powers 
with whom we were negociating, of our fixed de- 
termination not to renew the war. Neverthe- 
leſs, he cenſured in very ſevere terms the con- 
ditions on which peace had been obtained; aud 
having recapitulated the various diſadvantages 
we had ſuſtained in effecting the pacificationg 
read the following motions. 

1. * That the Houle, in conſideration of the 
public faith, aſſured his Majeſty they would in- 
violably adhere to the peace to be concluded, in 
conſequence of the proviſional and preliminary 
articles laid before them.” | 

2. That the Houſe, duly ſenſible of the pa- 
ternal care ſhewn by his Majeſty tor his people, 
would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to improve the 
bleſſings of peace.“ 

3. That his Majeſty, in acknowledging the 
independence of America, had acted according 
to the circumſtances of our affairs, and in con- 
formity with the ſenſe of his parliament. 

4. That the conceſſions which we had made 
to the different powers we were at war with, were 
ſuch as could not be juſtified from a conſidera- 
tion of the relative ſituation of the contending 
parties.“ 

5. To aſſure his Majeſty, that they would 
take into conſideration the unhappy ſtate of the 
loyaliſts; and that they would afford them ſuch 
relic? as their conduct merited.” 

His lordſhip then moved his firſt propoſition. 

The Honourable Mr. St. John ſeconded it. 

The Honourable Keith Stewart was of opi- 
nion that, conſidering the very ſuperior naval 
force of our enemies, it was wiſe and politic in 
minifte.s to conclude the war; the terms of 
which, he ſaid, were neither diſhonourable nor 
diſgraceful to this country, but were as good as 
our lituation permitted. 

Mr. Secretary Townſhend had no objection to 
the three firſt motions ; one of which he thought 
abſolutely neceſſary, on account of an opinion 
that had prevailed fince the debate on laſt Mon- 
day, that by the event of that day the peace 
was affected. It was therefore requiſite that it 
ſhould be contradicted as ſoon as poſſible, leſt 
the pending negociation might ſuffer from it. 
In treating with America, we had to deal with 
a young power, and conſequently a jealous one. 
Every cauſe of ſuſpicion ſhould, for that reaſon, 
be removed, The fourth reſolution he intend- 
ed to oppoſe, and ſhould move the order of the 
day on the fifth, 

Sir Peter Burrel ſaid, that this country was 
not ſo reduced as to have ſubmitted to the pre- 
ſent ignominious and deſtructive terms of peace. 
Our navy, in particular, was in a ſtate more flou- 
riſhing than the nation had ever experienced. 
We had gained great victories laſt campaign, and 
had reaſon to expect a repetition of them: for 
which reaſon, he approved the motions. 

Sir Horace Mann was of opinion, that infe- 


rior to it's former ſtrength as the nation might 


be at preſent, we were by no means ſo exhauſted 
as the French; who, he had reaſon to believe, 
were not in a condition to inſiſt on our ſubmit- 
ting to diſhonourable terms, nor even to carry 


on 
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on the war, if we had refufed to comply. He, 
therefore, diſapproved the conduct of miniſters, 
in not firmly reſiſting many demands, which, he 
was ſure, the French would not have inſiſted on, 
if had found themſelves under the neceſ- 
fity of proſecuting the war. In theſe opinions, 
| he ſupported all the propoſitions. 

| Sir Cecil Wray had expected that Lord John 


| Cavendiſh would have, this day, moved for pa- 


pers to ĩnſtruct the Houſe whether the peace con- 
| cluded, was the beſt that our ſituation of affairs 
\þy permitted. Inſtead of which proceeding, they 
12 were called on to expreſs the moſt marked diſ- 
| approbatian of a meaſure, which the majority of 
them had had no opportunity, nor means of con- 
Kdermg. He admitted, indeed, that many places 


to the enemy; and that others were ceded, which 
W- it would have been for our intereſt to retain. 
\ = He aſked why Eaſt Florida was to be given 
WT vp—a valuable colony, which, in his opinion, 
would have been of infinite advantage to this 
country? whilit Gibraltar was to be kept, which, 
in his judgment, was not worth a ſhilling ; and, 
in peace, required for it's maintenance not 
leſs than 500,000 L a year—a ſum equal to a 
ſhilling in the pound land-tax. The national 
Sonaur, indeed, might have been affected, if it 
had been ſurrendered whilſt it was inveſted by 
the enemy; but their efforts to reduce it haying 
been baffled, why had not miniſters given it to 
Spain, to prevent the ceſſion of uſeful places in 
other quarters; particularly, to prevent the ene- 
my from inſiſting on a participation of the New- 
foundland fiſhery ? 

The queſtion being put for maintaining the 
terms of the peace inviolate, it paſted unani- 
mouſly. 

Lord John Cavendiſh then moved his ſecond 
reſolution, which likewiſe paſſed without oppo- 
ſition. 

- His lordſhip proceeded to move his third pro- 
poſition. 

Lord Newhaven ſaid, he was a ſtranger to 
the power by which his Majeſty was, in this re- 
folution, deſcribed to have acted; as he did not 
apprehend that the act of the laſt ſeſſion confer- 
red ſuch a power, and he was yet to learn that, 
by virtue of the royal prerogative, the empire 
could be difmembered, 

Sir William Dotben alſo denied, that either 
the royal prerogative, or the act of laſt ſeſſion 
empowered the crown to declare America in- 
dependent. His Majeſty, he ſaid, was enabled 
l to ſuſpend thoſe laws which might obſtruct a 
© an peace with his American ſubje&s ; but he was 
1 not authorized to repeal them, in order to create 
| þ thoſe ſubjects ſovereign and independent. 

' Mr. Wallace admitted that no prerogative of 
= the crown empowered his Majeſty to alienate a 
= part of his dominions, or to emancipate his ſub- 
jects trom their allegiance : but he maintained 
that the act alluded to, fully inveſted the crown 
with the rightof granting independence to Ame- 
rica. He reminded the honourable baronet, that 
this power was expreſsly implied to be veſtcd in 


—_ ——— 
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were retained, which it had been better to cede 
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his Majeſty, any law, matter, flatute, er thing, 
to the contrary notwithſlanding. 

Sir William Dolben declared himſelf ſtill un- 
convinced. So great a power as that of freeing 
millions of ſubjects from their allegiance, ought 
not, and could not, he ſaid, be communicated to 
the crown by the implication or conſtruction of 
law; and he confeſſed himſelf unable to diſ- 
cover in an act of parliament, which contained 
not a word of independence, a power to grant it 
to America, 

The Attorney General infifted that the act 
alluded to, veſted in the crown the power of ac- 
knowledging the independence of America; 
which yet, he ſaid, the crown could itſelf have 
granted, merely by virtue of the prerogative. 

Mr. Lee denied this power in the prerogative; 
but contended that the act conferred it on his 
Majeſty. 

Sir Adam Ferguſon agreed, that the act fully 
authorized his Majeſty to grant American in- 
dependence; but thoſe miniſters, he ſaid, were 
criminal, who had adviſed his Majeſty to exceed 
this power, and to ſurrender to the Americans 
an immenſe tract of land which belonged to the 
province of Canada, 

Lord North agreed with Mr. Wallace, that 
the object of the act was certainly to grant in- 
dependence to America, though the word had 
been deſignedly omitted. 

Governor Johnſtone, to prevent the crown 
from converting the recognition of American in- 
dependence into a precedent for enlarging the 
bounds of the prerogative, moved * that after the 
words——P vers veſted in bis Majeſty, be added, 
by af of parliament.” This amendment was re- 
ceived, and the third reſolution paſſed without 
oppoſition. 

Lord John Cavendiſh then moved his fourth 
propolition. 

Mr. Powis oppoſed it. He did not ſay the 
peace was a good one; there were conceſſions 
in it which ought not to have been made: but 
ſtill, he thanked the miniſter who had made it, 


| becauſe he had broken the confederacy which 


had nearly ruined us. He was afraid that the 
reſolutions of the Houſe would ſhake the peace 
for probably the idea would reach the continent 
that parliament diſapproved it. He therefore 
wiſhed the foreign courts knew that the conteſt 
here was not about breaking the peace, but mere- 
ly to determine who ſhould be miniſter, He 
then adverted to the coalition between Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, and ſaid, though fome 
alloy might be neceſſary in the coin, yet gen- 
tlemen ſhould take care how they debaſed it : 
there was, he obſerved, laſt ſummer, ſomething 
like a ſterling principle, which formed the ba- 
ſis of adminiſtration, and he ſhould be ſorry to 
ſee it's luſtre tarniſhed by a diſgraceful coali- 
yon, 

Lord John Cavendiſh ſaid, the honourable 
member's wit had outrun his judgment, He 
deiended coalitions, which, he contended, ab- 
ſorbed party, and united all deſcriptions of men 
for the public welfare. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox inſiſted, that from the flouriſhing 
Rate of our navy there had been no reaſon for 
concluding an ignominious peace. He ſtated the 
neceflity of a coalition between parties, and of 
an adminittration being ſpeedily formed, on ac- 
count of doubts entertained by the foreign mi- 
niters, whether the preſent ſervants of the king 
would remain long enough in office, to pertect 
the treaty of peace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured 
to prove that the ſtatement given by Mr. Fox of 
our navy, Was erroneous, He ſaid, it he and 
his colleagues ſhould be forced from office, he 
would not, like Mr. Fox, ere& a fortreſs for 
the invitation of a phalanx z but would leave to 
government the management of the ſtate, un- 
clogged by invidious oppoſition. 

Lord North avowed and defended his coalition 
with Mr. Fox. Their enmity, he ſaid, had 
ceaſed with it's cauſe, He had always found 
Mr. Fox a warm friend—a fair, but a formida- 
bb: adverſary, 

Mr. T. Pitt and Mr. Martin arraigned the 
unnatural junction of men, the molt adverſe in 
principle, 

Mr. Hill concluded the debate. He promiſed 
to be conciſe, out of compathon to the ſpeaker, 
becauſe whatever member might in his addreſs 
to the chair be the borer, that gentleman was 
ever the borce. What the contequence of ſo 
ſtrange a coalition might be, as had been an- 
nounced in the debate, no man could preciſely 
ſay; but perhaps the beſt idea of it might be 
formed from conſidering a certain proceſs in 
chemiftry—Take an acid and an alzaline, and 
mix them together, and they would at firſt pro- 
duce a ſtrong fermentaticn, but afterwards end 
in 2 neutral. 

At half paſt three in the morning of the 226, 
the Houſe divided, 


Ayes * * — 207 
Noes - — - 190 
Majority againſt miniſtry — 


17 

Lord John Cavendith then withdrew his fifth 

propoſitlon reſpecting the loyaliſts. 
FEBRUARY 24. 

Mr. Duncombe preſented a petition ſigned by 
ten thouſand treeholders of the county of York, 
praying for a more equal repreſentation of the 
people in parliament, Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Sir Charles Turner preſented a petition, to 
the ſame effect, from the city of Vork. Or- 
gered to lie cn the table, 

FEBRUARY 2%, 
Counſel were heard on the part of Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold, relative to the reſtraining bill, 
FEBRUARY 28. 
Read a firſt time, the bill tor regulating the 
fees of othce in the cuſtoms and excite, 

Received a petition from John Smith, Eſq. 
complaining of an undue return for Pontefract. 
Qzdered to be taken into conſideration on the 
Si of April. 

The Secretary at War moved, that 1,616,c0cl. 
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be added to compleat the army extraordinaries of 
the laſt year. Paſſed without debate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer preſented a 
bill for aboliſhing certain ſinecure and patent 
places in the cuſtoms, and for making compen- 
lation to thoſe who might ſuffer by the abolition 
of ſuch places. Read a firſt time, 

The Chancellor next informed the Houſe, 
that, during the ſhort time he had been in or- 
fice, he had diſcovered that turns to a very great 
amount had been iſſued from the Exchequer to 
public accountants, for the expenditure of which 
no accounts had ever been given; and ſome of 
theſe ſums had been iſſued ſo far back as the lat 
war. He theretore moved for accounts of all 
ſums HTued to public accountants for the laſt 
twenty-four years; and alſo for accounts of the 
balances remaining in the hands of ſuch account- 
ants, or their repreſentatives, 

Mr. Burke aſked, whether theſe motions were 
intended to include ſuch accountants as had 
made up their accounts? 

The Chancellor replied in the negative; and 
acqu:inted the Houſe, that the ſums for which 
no voucher had been produced, amounted to fifty 
millions. 

Mr. Burke ſaid this was a moſt ſurprizing 
piece of information; it was, however, ſome 
comfort to find that fifty millions of money were 
due to the public: but he feared the ſum was 
too immenſe to be recovered. 

The Chancellor denied he had aſſerted that 
fifty millions were due to the public; he only 
maintained that ſuch a ſum had been iſſued from 
the Exchequer, and that no vouchers had been 
given in explaining the expenditure, He meant, 
therefore, that thoſe vouchers, if they exiſted, 
ſhould be produced, and that meaſures might be 
taken to prevent accounts being ſo long withelt 
for the future. The motion then paſſed. 

Counſel were heard on the part of Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold, relative to the reſtraining bill. 

MARCH 5» 

Ordered a new writ for Minehead, in the 
room of Francis Fownes Luttrell, Eſq. who had 
accepted the Three Chiltern Hundreds, 

The Secretary at War moved, that the follow< 
ing ſums be granted for the ſervices mentioned. 

456,904]. 198. 9d. for guards and garriſons. 
310, 6a zl. 16s, 6d. for troops in the planta- 
tions, 


15,9611. 178. 2d. to defray the expence of 
Britiſh ſtaff for 121 days. 


15,0741. 10s. for 121 days pay to the king's 


troops ſerving in the Eaft Indies, 
The pay of theſe laſt troops is to be reim- 


burſed, by act of parliament, to the public by 


the company. 
165,4131. 108. for 121 days pay to militia, 
and four fencible regiments in North Britain. 
41,140l. 16s. 2d. ditto, for the four regi- 
ments trom Ireland, 
- 25,1261, 3s. 1d. ditto, for the provincial 
corps in North America. 
96,7191. 75. 114. for Chelſea college; and 
647,146l. 15. 3d, for „Vous foreign troops. 
Granted, 


The 
75 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer preſented a 
bill, deſcribing proviſional regulations for open- 
ing a commercial intercourſe with America. 
Read a firſt time. 

| MARCH 4. 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke expreſſed his diſ- 
ſatisfaction at putting the American provincial 
corps (to. whom ſubſiſtence had been granted 
yeſterday) on the eſtabliſhment; as it would not 
only give them half-pay, but rank in the army, 
to the prejudice and diſguſt of ſuperior officers 
of our own. 

The Secretary at War ſaid, that as the nation 
was under a neceſſity of making a proviſion for 
theſe gallant loyaliſts, he thought half-pay more 
decent and eligible than a penſion ; that they 
always had laid claim to rank, and expected it. 

The Houſe divided on the queſtion for giving 
rank to the provincial corps 

For it - 3 76 
Againſt it — — 37 
MARCH 5. 

The Houſe having gone into a committee, 
for ſecuring to Ireland the excluſive right of le- 
giſlation and judicature 
Lord Newhaven moved, that the committee 
have power to receive a clauſe that no treaſons, 
miſpriſion of treaſons, or other offences, com- 
mitted, or to be committed, in Ireland, ſhall be 
enquired of, heard, or determined, within this 
realm, 81 

Earl Nugent oppoſed the motion. He ſaid, 
there was more difficulty in the caſe than the no- 
ble lord was aware of; for as the 35 Henry VIII. 
was the act under which this country tried per- 
fons in England for treaſons and other crimes 
committed in Ireland, that claim was ſupported 

an Iriſh act of parliament which paſſed about 
even years after, and which recited verbatim 
the 35 Henry VIII. enacting that it ſhould be 
accepted as a ſtatute of the realm of Ireland: 
now the propoſed motion could not place Ire- 
land out of the operation of the 35 Henry VIII. 
. repealing an Iriſh ſtatute, which that 

ouſe would. not attempt to do. 

_ Mr. W. Grenville did not think the motion 
neceſſary, Ireland, he ſaid, having obtained 
der claim to the rights of an independent peo- 
ple, and poſſeſſing a ſupreme judicature, the 
criminal juriſdiction was of neceſſity annexed 
Mere 25 

Mr. Percival ſaid, that the Iriſh act did not 
grove the motion improper or unneceflary ; for 

at act only adopted the 35 Henry VIII. long 
before, which many perſons had been brought 

m Ireland to England, and tried and puniſhed 
here for crimes committed there: therefore, 
as the claims of England on this head were an- 
tecedent. to the 35 Henry VIII. ſhe might ill 
ſypport them, unleſs they were deſtroyed by a 


ſpecific act. 


Mr. Eden did not intend to oppoſe the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but thought there was room for 
objecting to the wording of a motion, which 
declared that the right of deciding .in appeal 
from Ireland had never been in this kingdom, 


but had W been in Ireland. This was a 
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declaration not founded on fact; for England 
had enjoyed the right for ages. 

Lord Newhaven withdrew his motion, and the 
committee went through the bill. 

TheSecretary at War preſented the mutiny bill. 

Mr. Fox did not at preſent mean to oppoſe it. 
But he obſerved, that as it was unconſtitutional 
to keep a ſtanding army at all, it was ſurely 
much more ſo to vote an army, for the conduct 
of which, in the preſent vacancy of miniſters, 
no one was reſponſible ; and leſt, agreeably to 
a report circulated out of doors, the parliament 
ſhould be diffolved at this important criſis, he 
thought it prudent to ſtop the bill for a little time. 

The Secretary at War ſaid, as the mutiny act 
of laſt year would expire on the 24th, it was ne- 
ceſſary that the preſent bill ſhould not be long 
delayed. 

The bill was then read a firſt time. 

The balances in the hands of public account- 
ants (as related by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer on a former day) having been mentioned 

Mr. Fox took the opportunity of declaring, 
that nearly as he was allied to a former public ac- 
countant, he had never acted as his executor; 
and, therefore, was ſo far as much unconcerned 
in the balances as any member in that Houſe. 
His fortune would, indeed, be intereſted in the 
ſettling of the accounts, as well as the fortune 
of thoſe who were deareſt to him; but as indi- 
vidually he was not concerned with the ba- 
lances, he did not care how nicely the accounts 
were ſcrutinized, 

Some members expreſſing their ſurprize, that 
an act paſſed laſt year for regulating penſions, 
was not to take place till next April _ 

Mr. Burke ſaid, that a noble marquis, now 
no more, feeling the bill was binding on him 
from it's ſpirit, though not from the letter, had 
wiſhed ſuch a clauſe might be inſerted in it, as 
might enable him to give a penſion of 200l. a 
year to the widow of a gallant general officer, 
who had ſcarcely left her any thing but the me- 
rit of his wounds and long ſervices. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the 
act had cauſed great inconveniences, by obliging 
miniſters to bring the expences of the king with- 
in the compaſs of 8 50, oool. a year, and yet 
had made a faving of only 40, oool. As to the 
idea of being bound by the ſpirit of the act, 
when the letter declared the act was not to take 
place till next April, he could not adopt it, and 
held himſelf free to ſet his name to any penſion 
which it might be proper to adviſe his Majeſty 
to grant. 

Mr. Baker mentioned the report of the lord 
chancellor having obtained the grant of a pen- 
ſion, and the reverſion of a tellerſhip in the Ex- 
chequer z which appeared to him the more ex- 
traordinary, as, by the act of laſt year, the king 
was reſtrained from giving more than 60ol. in 
penſions in one year, and more than 300l. to one 
perſon. Now it the fpirit of the act was bind- 
ing before the letter took place, this grant was 
a violation of the act. : | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the 
reverſion of the tellerſhip was in conſequence of a 

promiſe 
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a promiſe from his Majeſty 3 and that the grant 


was to be ſubject to the regulations of parliament. 


The order of the day being now read for go- 


Ing into a committee on the bill for eſtabliſhing 


a proviſional intercourſe with America— 

Mr. Eden ſtated that reciprocity of advantage, 
which o'»ght to be the baſis of ſuch intercourle, 
in this.cate could not exiſt; as we gave the Ame- 
ricans excluſive privileges in our EA which 
they could not give us in their's; for they were 
bound by treaty with France and Holland, to put 
thoſe countries on the ſame footing with the moſt 
favoured nations with which they ſhould form 
connections. Another conſideration was, that 
the parliament of Ireland not fitting at preſent, 
that country would loſe greatly by not being able 
to open the intercourſe fo ſoon as ourſelves, He 
alſo apprehended the Americans might bring 
woollens, and various other commodities, into the 
kingdom, to the great detriment of our manu- 
factures. He wiſhed, therefore, for farther de- 
lay, that gentlemen might conſider the bill. 

The Solicitor General was not alarmed leſt 
the Americans ſhould bring woollens into the 
kingdom; for even Engliſhmen could not do ſo, 
as there was a law againſt it. He was ſorry for 
the diſadvantage ſtated with reſpect to Ireland, 
but it could not be expected that England ſhould 
refrain from availing herſelf of the opportunity 
afforded her by the peace, of opening the long- 
obſtructed intercourſe with America. 

The conſideration of the bill was poſtponed, 

MARCH 6. | 

Read the firſt time, a bill to prevent priſo · 
ners in the King's Bench priſon, or the rules 
thereof, or their families, or ſervants, from gain- 
ing ſettlements in the pariſh of St. George the 
Martyr, in the borough of Southwark, and for 
the relief of the ſaid pariſh in reſpect to the fa- 
milies of priſoners in the King's Bench, or the 
Marſhalſea priſons, &c. 

Read alſo the firſt time, a bill to aſcertain 
and eſtabliſh the boundaries between the he ſpi- 
tal of Bridewell and the precincts thereunto be- 
longing, and the pariſh of St. Anne, Blackfriars, 

Petitions from Rocheſter, Cornwall, and Pen- 
ryn were preſented, praying for a more equal re- 
preſentation in parliament. Ordered to lie on 
the table. | 
5 Read a firſt time, the Shrewſbury ſmall- debt 

U. 

Mr. Powis called the attention of the Houſe 


to the act paſſed laſt year, for regulating pen- 


fons. Of thoſe lately granted there was one, 
he ſaid, to which he had no objection, that of 
the Lord Chancellor; and he thought there 


ought to have been an exception in the act, in 


favour of the perſon who ſhould fill chat office. 
It contained a clauſe, leaving a power in the 
crown to zive penfions, beyond the time ſpeci- 
fied in the act, to perſons who had been em- 


ployed in foreign embaffles; and under this 


clauſe, he was afraid that penſions would be 
anted to thoſe who ſerved the crown at home. 
or the ſake of taking the ſenſe of the Houſe, 
whether the ſpirit of the act was binding now, 
_ 3 to the letter, it was not to com- 
rennen 
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mence till the 5th of next April, he moved an 
addreſs to his Majeity, ſignifying the confidence 
of the Houſe that ſome @conomical modera- 


tion will be adhered to, in reſpect to any penſion 
his Majeſty may be adviſed to grant, antecedent 


to the 5th of April next, as by the ſaid act is 


preſcribed, 

Mr. Martin ſeconded the motion, ' 

Captain John Luttrell diſapproved of the act 
alluded toz and thought the influence of the 
crown was diminiſhed already much more than 
was conſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſtitution, 
which, he ſaid, depended on the equipoiſe of the 
three eſtates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer vindicated 
all the penſions lately granted, becauſe the act 
for reſtraining the right to grant them had not 
yet taken place. The honourable member had 
ſaid, an exception ought to be made in fayqur af 
the perſon, who ſhould fill the office of chantel- 
lorz therefore it muſt be allowed that the pen - 
ſion to the learned lord who now holds the Kale, 
was juſtiſied by the ſpirit as well as letter of the 
act. Having recited the particulars of various 
other penſions, he hoped'the honourable gentle- 
man's motion would not tend to tevoke them. - 

Mr. Fox principally diſapproved the elevation 
of thoſe very men to dignity and emolument, 
who had formed a peace reprobated by a ma- 
jority of the Houſe of Commons. As to the 
lord chancellor's penſion, he deemed it unobjec- 
tionable, | 3 

Mr. Rigby was ſurprized that, amongſt the va- 
riety of penſions lately granted, the merits of 
Lord Rodney ſhould have been forgotten; whoſe 
circumſtances were well known to be inadequate 
to the high ſtation he now poſſeſſed. | 

The Chancellor replied, it was in contempla- 
tion to ſettle one on Lord Rodney, and another 
on General Eliott, for three lives each; but as 
they were for lives, they could not be paid out of 
the civil liſt ; and conſequently were not within 
the act of laſt year. a 

Mr. Elliot, in order ta ſhew that the addreſs 
had no tendency to revoke the late grants, moved 
the following amendments, viz. to omit @ceno- 
mical moderation, and inſect reſtrſctions to omit 
adbered to, and inſert obſerved—to, omit grant, 
and inſert order 10 Je granted—and to omit is, 
and inſert are. e 

Gavernor. Johnſtone charged gentlemen with 
want of courage; they detlared themſelves *ne- 
mies to penſions in general, but were afraid £5 
ſpeak of the individuals to whom, they were 
granted, He thought the Houſe wrong from 
the beginning; for if the la took place from 
the firſt, all the penſions hitherto granted were 
illegal; if not, the crown was under no reſtraint 
at preſent 3 p e 
_ Mr. Courtenay thought it peculiarly hatd-t6 
perſecute miniſters who had incurred the cerſvrs 
of the Houſe, fo as to deprive them of all cbn- 
ſolation; and that, whilſt they alſo ſuffered the 
abhorrence of their country, they might net en- 
Joy the only ſatisfaction that was left them, of 
being a burden to the publie, or becoming pen- 
Goners on the crown: and he thought it the 
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peculiar bleſſing of this conftitution, that mi- 
niſters, whoſe conduct was deſpiſed and repro- 
bated by dne branch of the legiſlature, might be 
'rewarded by another branch, and that popular 
odlum might be counterbalanced by royal fa- 
vour. Let any humane perſon, ſaid he, conſider 
what muſt be the wretched fituation of men 
who have loſt every degree of reputation, and, 
what is dearer to them, every emolument of 
office, if they were likewiſe deprived of the 


Jusrterly comfort of a well-paid penſion, that 


enabled them to look down with contempt on 
the people and their repreſentatives, and to look 
up with gratitude to their ſovereign. He, there- 
fore, could not conſent that any of theſe bene. 
volent grants ſhould be revoked. Mr. Courte- 
nay was moſt humorouſly ſevere upon miniſtry, 
on various other topics, and diſcovered a rich veia 
of irony. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the 
addreſs paſſed. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 
"MARCH 1733, 


HIS apparently devoted country ſtill con- 
| tinues without any new. adminiftration z 
though the treaty with Holland remains to be 
confirmed, the commercial regulations with the 
late belligerent powers are yet unadjuſted, and 
the negociation of a loan for the Eaſt India com- 


Pals the -procraſtination of which may be at- 


anded with the moſt fatal conſequences, is for 
vs ſame reaſon incapable of being proceeded on. 
The coalition ſo much talked of Iaft month ſeems 
not to have produced the deſired effect, no ar- 
rangement having yet been formed in conſequence 
of that event. Indeed, we apprehend, that a per- 
magent adminiſtration can never poſſibly be eſta- 
bliſhed, till an univerſal coalition takes place; or, 
in other words, till the deteſtable practice ceaſes, 
of marſhalling particular men under a variety of 
banners, each oppoſed to the other for the pur- 
ole of thwarting one another's. meaſures, with- 
out the ſraalleſt regard to what thoſe meaſures 
are, or bow deſtructive to their country the want 
of enforcing them may prove. Yet with ſo lit- 
tle delicacy is this diabolical buſineſs tranſacted, 
that our ſenates every day echo with the R, 
the, B-——, the S——, and other ParTIFs, 
hich are again ſubdivided into the Tairnxps 
of Mr. F—, of Lord N—, of Mr. P—, &c. 
c. Kc. But, alas! we find not, among theſe 
multifarions aſſemblages, theſe innumerable di- 
viſions and ſubdiviſions, the Pax Tv of poor 
BNITANNIA, the FaizNDS of our unhappy 
CounTay!l 0 en 
In this diſtracted ſituation of affairs, in this 
total want of public virtue, what is to be hoped! 
what is not to be feared! An univerſal de- 
prayati as ta lace, corruption pervades 
whole ſyſtem, the baſis of our conſtitu- 
tion is ſapped; and where ſhall we find the 
ſkilful, the Yifintereſted hand of perſeverance, 
able and willing to undertake the talk of repair- 
ing a.decayed foundation, wich, notwithſtand- 
ing his beſt efforts, may be found too deeply in- 
Jured, and of courſe bury him in it's ruins? 
May Heaven direct the, choice, of qur ſove- 
reign--if degraded majeſty is {till ſuffered to 
Gove any choice, by the deſigning miſcreants who 


haye ſo. daringly abridged the, dignity of the 


crown—to ſome of thoſe few. characters, which 
we truſt yet remain, who poſſeſs, at once, ſuffi- 


cient wiſdom to diſcern, ſufficient virtue to re- 
gulate, and ſufficient ſpirit and magnanimity to 
enfurce, the neceſſary meaſures for producing 
that reform in the internal management of this 
country, without the full exertion of which, 
there is but too much reaſon to dread, it muſt 
in a few years ceaſe to be a nation! 
Perhaps the Now progreſs of the new arrange- 
ment. may be a favourable omen ; virtuous cha- 
racters, we hope, will not recede from the public 
fervice ; and a more pleaſing proſpect may next 
month unfold itſelf, than our preſent fears will 
permit us to expect. | 

We confeſs ourſelves conſiderably alarmed by 
the late mytinies in our army and navy, as well as 
by the accounts of ſeveral riots deſcribed do have 
happened in different parts of the country ; and 
fear the emiſſaries of faction at home, as well 
as the agents of enemies abroad, are chargeable 
with the contrivance of theſe enormitics. 

A ſevere and deſperate engagement is, in ſome 
recent diſpatches from the Eaft Indies, ſaid to 
have taken place, between the Engliſh and French 
adrirals on the coaſt of Coromandel; in which, 
however, nothing decifive appears to have been 
effected. 
It were to be wiſhed that, in preference to the 
cruel and indeed miſtaken policy, of cheriſhing 
the horrors of war in that much injured country, 
or negociating for oriental dominion with alien 
powers, the affection of the natives might be 
conciliated by the practice of juſtice and huma- 
nity, and the eſtabliſhment of peace rendered 
permanent by internal treaties calculated for 
reciprocal advantage, In this view, we ardently 
Hope the eaſtern pacification, ſome time ſince 
confidentially ſpoken of, has not been fruſtrated 
by any unfortunategvent ; though the lateſt ac- 
counts. fail to notice the concluſion of any treaty 
between the Supreme Council of Bengal and the 
Mahratta. tate. Theſe diſpatches, 3ndeed, do 
not eyen mention that bold and formidable ſcourge 
of kis European invaders, Ryder Alt; whoſe en- 
terprizing talents are, powertully counterbalanced 
by the abilitjes of the Britiſh. general ſo bappily 
entruſted with the protection of the intereſts or 
his country in that part of the globe. * 
The combined requiſitions. of Germany aud 
Ruſſia, propoſed to the Sublinte Porte, have pro- 
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duced a total acquieſcence on the part of this laſt 
power; between whom, and her haughty dicta- 
tors, a treaty of amity is ſaid to have been con- 
cluded. 

The Emperor of Germany has, likewiſe, with 
that political ſagacity which uniformly marks 
his chacacter, entered into a commercial treaty 
with the King of Denmark; and is ſuppoſed to be 
at preſent negociating with this country, France, 
Holland, and Portugal, tor the ſame purpoſe. 

The ſumptuary reſtrictions lately publiſhed by 
the King ot Denmark, have attracted the atten- 


FOREIGN 


Paris, FEBRUARY 25. 

HE king has iſſued out his letters patent, 

authorizing a loan to be negociated of a 
ſum not exceeding 934,000 livres, for the pur- 
poſe of repairing the harbour of St. Valery. 

Paris, March 3. It ever an event deſerved 
a laſting monument, it is doubtleſs that of the 
American war, and the acknowledgment of 
their independence which followed it, In con- 
ſequence of this, Dr. Franklin has ſtruck a me- 
dal relative to thele events. It repreſents Her- 
cules in his cradle, ftrangling two ſerpents; a 
leopard, amazed at his ſtrength, is ready to fall 
upon him; but is repulſed by France, who, un- 
der the figure of Minerva, turns her ſhield, on 
which are three fleurs de lis, towards him. At 
bottom are the years 1777 and 1781, epochs of 
the capitulations of the armies of Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis, repreſented by the two ſerpents. 
On the other fide is Liberty, emblematically 
pourtrayed by a fine woman; and in the ex- 
ergue, Libertas Americana. 

Francfort, March 8. Our letters from Ber- 
in adviſe, that they were making great prepara- 
tions there for war; that the cartwrights had 
received orders to get ready a thouſand waggons 
by the beginning of June; that the directors of 
the Field Hoſpitals were to procure a liſt of all 
the aſſiſtant ſurgeons at preſent in the capital; 
that they were going to raiſe three new regi- 
ments of foot; and that ſeveral couriers from 
Peterſburgh paſſed through there, in their way 
to Potſdam. 

Paris, March 9. We are aſſured, that all 
the differences between the Ottoman Porte and 
Ruſſia are terminated, and this aſſertion is con- 
firmed by a letter, ſaid to have been written on 
the part of the Empreſs of Ruſſia to the Comte 
de Vergennes, to thank him for his good offices 
with the Divan, in inducing them to adhere and 
conſent to what ſhe demanded. The importance 
of the ſervice of that miniſter is demonſtrated 
by the name of © Pacificator of Europe, which 
her Imperial Majeſty of Ruſſia hath given to his 
excellency. The letter which the emperor hath 
written to him, on account of the peace, is 
ſaid to be no leſs flattering. 

Paris, March 9. The council of war held 
at Breſt having finiſhed the informations againſt 
the captains of the Jaſon and Cato, which were 
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tion of other European nations; by ſome of whom 
the example might perhaps be adopted with ad- 
vantage. The laſt ſumptuary laws in this coun- 
try were repealed by James I. in the firſt year 
of His reign. 

The dreadful calamity which has taken place 
in Italy, though not ſtrictly of a political na- 
ture, is of too much importance to efcape our 
obſervation; and the deſtruction of ſo many 
fellow-creatures, ſwallowed up in the wide-ex«, 
tended ruin, is a circumſtance too intereſting to 
humanity, not to be lamented wh a tcar. 
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taken by a detachment of Admiral Rodney's, 
fleet, ſome days after the 12th of April, their 
judgment has been ſent to court. It is proved 
that Captain Freemon, of the Cato, ſurren- 
dered only on the conſideration that it would 
have been to no purpoſe to defend himſelf againſt 
ſeven ſhips, and that after having addreſſed a 
diſcourſe to his crew, in which he put them in 
mind of his former behaviour, he thought no 
one could doubt of his courage, without his 
giving ſuch an uſeleſs proof of it. The king, 
however, defirous of keeping up diſcipline, told 
his council, that he expected the ordinances 
ſhould be rigorouſly followed. In conſequence 
thereof, Captain Freemon is condemned to 
twenty years impriſonment z not for having ſur- 
rendered, which he could not avoid, but becauſe 
he did not try to defend himſelf, and ſave the 
honour of our flag. 'The captain of the Jaſon, 
who was not taken till after a long reſiſtance, 
and by ſuperior forces, has been reprimanded; 
becauſe, inſtead of ſurrendering to the enemy, he 
might have run aſhore, and ſaved his crew. 
Theſe two examples of ſeverity ſeem to ſhew 
how jealous his Majeſty is that his officers 
ſhould maintain the honour of the nation, and 
how ſcrupulouſly thoſe will be examined who 
are accuſed of not having fulfilled their duty in 
the engagement off the Antilles. The council 
of war are to ſit on them immediately: M. De 
Freemon will be removed to the caſtle of Ham, 
in Picardy. | 

Rome, March 10. On the 14th ult. a very 
heavy rain began to fall, which continued twen- 
ty four hours; when it abated, a gentle wind 
melted all the ſnow upon the mountains; and 
the waters having ſwelled thoſe of the 'Fiber, it's 
banks were overflowed on Sunday morning, lay- 
ing all the lower parts of this capital under wa- 
ter, from which the inhabitants ſuſtained great 
damage; thoſe eſpecially in the country, where 
the waters extended, ſuffered very conſiderably. 
A great number of cattle, effects, &c, were 
ſwept away, and many perſons loſt their lives by 
this accident, 

Utrecht, March 18. This day's poſt from 
Italy brings an account, that Prince Charles of 
Naples died there on the 19th of February, 
aged one year and eight months. ; 
20 2 CAZETTE., 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Copenbagen, February 1. 

HE annivertiry of the birth-day of his 
Daniſh Majeſty was celebrated in the 
uſual manner the 29th of laſt month, as was 

that of the Prince Royal on the preceding day. 
Copenbagen, February 4. The legiſlature of 
this country, in conſideration of the very high 
price of proviſions, and other neceſſaries of lite, 
which is daily increaſing, have lately publiſhed 

the following ſumptuary law. 


Thos of the Sumptuary Law, publiſhed by 
bis Daniſh Majeſty, the 20th of January 1783, 

Wurrnrtas his Majeſty hath obſerved, with 
much diſpleaſure, and hath underſtood, upon 
farther inquiry, that ſo great luxury prevails 
throughout his dominions, that by the uſe of 
foreign commodities, far beyond what is neceſ- 
ſary, the wealth of the country is made to paſs 
into the hands of ſtrangers; and that, by the 
unneceſſary conſumption of the productions of 
this country, a great part of them is waſted, 
which ought to be fold to foreigners: and 
whereas it has not eſcaped his Majeſty's notice, 
that private perſons, whether they themſelves 
may have adopted an expenſive manner of living, 
to which their revenues are unequal, or may 
have found themſelves obliged, from particular 
circumſtances, to imitate the example of their 
wealthier neighbours, either ruin or greatly im- 
pair their fortunes: to prevent this, and to aſ- 
ſiſt thoſe who with to be relieved from this bur. 
den, and to reſtore that economy ſo neceſſary to 
individuals, and ſo ſalutary to the ſtate, that 
every one may employ to the beſt advantage the 
means he poſſeſſes, and the ſources of arts and 
of ſubſiſtence may remain unimpaired, his Ma- 
jeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to ordain and 
command ag follows. 


1. None of his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall, from 


this time forward, be permitted to uſe for them. 
ſelves, or in their houſes, any thing of gold or 
filver, except ſnuff-boxes, ſwords, buckles, ſhirt- 
buttons, watches, etuis, ſpoons, table-knives 
and forks, candleſticks, ſugar-boxes, tea-ſpoons, 
ſugar-tongs, and ſuch other ſmall articles as are 
uſed at table, as alſo the cups, and what are 
commonly called tymmlers, uſed by the pea- 
** this exception are alſo included, rings, 
ear · rings, and necklaces, together with what 
belongs to the dreſs of the peaſants, being of 


maſiy ſilver, and what may be neceſſary for per- 


ſonal uſe when at home. Further, from the 
above prohibition a'e excepted to the number of 
eight filver plates for the table, terrins, and 
coftee-pot, fr thoſe who already have them ; 
but, on the contrary, all othe: gold and filver 


plate, uſed either for the table or tea-table, is 


\ 


ſtrictly prohibited. The filver, however, worn 
by tue jegers and running-footmen, may be ſtill 
uſed. It ſhall alſo be permitted, to thoſe who 
chuſe i:, to wear plain filver buttons on their- 
liveries. Moreover, all gold and filver work, 
which may henceforth be imported, ſhall be ' 
confiſcated, wherever the ſame ſhall be found, 
excepting what travellers may have for their 
perſonal uſe, or may bring into the country for 
exportation. 

2. All filver and gold lace on new cloaths, 
together with taſſels and ſuch-like, ſhall be pro- 
hibited from the date of the publication hereof : 
but that none may ſuffer loſs by ſuch prohi- 
bition, his Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to permit, that all thoſe, who are already pro- 
vided with ſuch cloaths, may wear them until 
tae 1ſt of January 1786. From this prohi- 
bition are excepted the uniforms his Majeſty 
may order and appoint to be worn, or ſuch as 
are already worn, by the ſervants in his Ma- 
jeſty's civil employments, or by the army, and 
which no other perſon ſhall preſume to wear. 

3. No man ſhall order any new cloaths to be 
made, embroidered with gold or filver, or with 
ſilk, from the iſt of February 1783; but may 
wear out thoſe he already has, till the iſt of 
2 1786. The ſame is enacted with re- 
pect to all furniture for horſes. But that ſuch 
perſons, as have hitherto earned their livelihood 
by practiſing embroidery, may not be altogether 


- deprived of employment, his Majeſty, till fur- 


ther orders, will graciouſly permit the women to 
wear filk embroidery, provided that ſuch em- 
broidered ſtuffs be ſtamped in the ſtamp- hall of 
Copenhagen, upon producing proper certificates 
that they have been made within his Majeſty's 
dominions. In other towns, and in the country, 
the ſtamping of ſuch ſtuffs will be intruſted to 
ſuch officers as his Majefty ſhall be graciouſly 
pleaſed to appoint for that purpoſe. The ſtamp 
ſhall conſiſt in the cypher of the royal name, 
with the device Zum Gebrauch, (for uſe.) 
Moreover, it will be permitted to the women to 
wear ſuch cloaths as they already have, till the 
1ſt of January 1786, 

4. All cloaths, and every thing belonging to 
dreſs, made of brocade, or in wrought gold or 
filver ſtuff, as well as thoſe beſet with true or 
counterfeit foreign ſtones, or true or counterfeit 
pearls, muſt not be worn after the 1ſt of Ja- 
nuary 1784. From this are excepted ſuch pre- 
ſents as his Majeſty, or any of the royal family, 
may at any time have been graciouſly pleaſed to 
beſtow, All feathers, foreign lace, and what 
is commonly called point, are alſo prohibited 
from the 1ſt of January 1784. But if any 
perſon will order any thing to be wrought of- 
ſtones found in the country, he muſt prove that 
ſuch ſtones are really found in his Majeſty's das 
minions | 
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1783. 
5. All gilding, whether on carriages, furni- 
ture, or in houſes, is prohibited to be done from 
the date hereof. 
6. All buttons on men's cloaths, thoſe of his 
Majeſty's uniforms only excepted, ſhall be made 
either of the cloth itſelf, or be made in the 


country, of filk or camel's hair, The com- 


mon buttons of the peaſants are allowed to be 
worn. " 

7. His Majeſty permits the men to wear what 
ſilk or velvet cloaths they may now have, and as 
they now are, till the 1ſt ef January 1786, 
agrerably however to the terms of the 4th ar- 
ticle foregoing. But no ſurtouts of ſilk or vel- 
vet ſhall be worn from the above date, and none 
ſhall be made after the publication of this ordi- 
nance, Yet, in regard of the royal manufac- 
tures, the men ſhall be permitted to wear fiik 
waiſtcoats, breeches, and ſtockings, provided 
they be made in this country, and alſo filk 
linings in their coats; but velver ſhall be entirely 
prohibited for the future. No filk handker- 
chiefs, that cannot be waſhed, ſhall be worn 
from this date. But as this law does not com- 
prehend Mancheſter and other cotton ſtuffs, 
neither does it extend to ſtuffs made of filk and 
linen, of filk and cotton, nor of ſilk and wool- 
len, or floret, all which may be worn as for- 
merly, provided it can be proved that they 
have been fabricated in the country. 

8, All furs for trimmings and dreſs-cloaths 
are prohibited from the 1ſt of January 1786: 
but, on account of warmneſs, the furs of the 
country may be worn, and of foreign furs, only 
that kind called Grau-Werk, (ſquirrel-ſkin.) 

9. The ſervants of his Majeſty's houſhold, as 
well as all others, ſhall not wear any thing of 
filk, except hair-bags, hair-ribbands, and ſtocks, 
alſo ſtockings, from the 1ſt of January 1786. 
And the maid-ſervants ſhall not wear, after the 
ſame period, any thing of filk, excepting a 
mantle and a black filk gown. 

10. After the ſame, the women ſhall wear no 
other trimmings on their gowns, but thoſe that 
are made of the ſame ſtuff with the gown; or 
if they be made of any other, they ſhall not ex- 
ceed ſixteen rix-dollars in value. All women's 
cloaths made after the 1ſt of February 1783, 
ſhall be conformable to the above. All Italian 
and other artificial flowers, unleſs they can be 
proved to have been made in this country, are 
ſtrictly prohibited from the date hereof. 

11. l ſhall not wear any head- 
dreſs that ſhall exceed one rix- dollar and a half in 
value, except on their marriage day. Neither 
ſhall they wear any ear-rings. 

12. Every lackey, who ſhall have his hair 
dreſſed by a hair-drefſer, ſhall be puniſhed by a 
fine of four rix-dollars. 

13. All filk hangings for rooms, and filk 
window-curtains, axe prohibited to be put up 
after the preſent date, | 

14. His Majeſty reiterates his former prohi. 
bition reſpecting the importation of the follow- 
ing articles into his dominions. 

All furniture of whatever kind, under which 
are comprenended all ſorts of carpets. 
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Alt ſorts of carriages, as alſo harneſs for 
horſes. 

All finiſhed clocks and watches. 

All foreign glaſs, porcel ine, fayence, from 
which looking-glaſſes are excepted for the pre- 
ſent. The Eaſt India and Canal Companies, 
however, preſerve the rights of their charter. 
Under this prohibition is not included what 
travellers may have for their own ute, or what 
may be brought into the country for expor ta- 
tions 

15, His Majeſty, as well to reſtrain luxury, 
as to luflen the expences ot his ſubjects, furcher 
ordains and commands— 

That at entertainments no perſon ſhall give 
more than eight diſhes at dinner, ſmall and 
great included, with ſallad, and four kinds of 
delert at moſt, belides what fruit the country 
produces, ſo that all foreign cuatections, he- 
ther wet or dry, are altogether excluded. 

At ſupper, no ſubject ſhall preſent more than 
fix diſhes, ſmall and great, with ſallad, and two 
kinds of deſert, beſides the fruit which the 
country produces. 

At entertainments, as well at table as other- 
wiſe, ſhall no wines be given, but what are com- 
monly called French White-wine and Ficnch 
red-wine, (Claret) wich Malaga and Madeira; 
whereas all fine wines and liquors, as well as 
old French wine and fureign beer, ſhould de 
prohibited, Punch may be given to ſuch as de- 
fire it. 

At martiages, and ſuch other extraordinary 
occaſions, two diſhes and two kinds of deſert 
may be given, beſides what are allowed at ordi- 
nary entertainments. 

Laſtly, from the iſt of October 1783, ſhall 
no foreign proviſions, or foreign prepared vic- 
tuals, be given at entertainments, or be pub- 
licly fold, and for that purpoſe be advertiſed in 
the newſpapers, provided that the principal in- 
gredients of which they are compoſed are not to 
be found within his Majeſty's dominions. But 
as his Majeſty does not comprehend in this ar- 
ticle ſuch foreign ingredients as are neceſſary for 
preparing victuals, he will ſpecify more particy- 
larly, by an edict to be prepared by the General 
Oeconomical and Commercial College, what cf 
this kind is to be confidered as contraband. 
Such wines only, as are ſpecified in the fore- 
going article, ſhall be ſold in inns or cellars, 


and be allowed to be advertiſed in the newſ- 


papers for that purpoſe. The ſame is to be 
obſerved with regard to all kinds of foreign 
beer and liquors, which muſt neither be ſold, 


nor advertiſed for that purpoie, after the 11 of 


October 1783. 

Moreover his Majeſty wills, that his loving 
and faithful ſubjects thall uſe what they already 
have, to the above-mentioned date, and alſo that 


they thall reſtrict themſelves in reſpect to cating 
and drinking, as well as to the other articles 


abovementioned, within ſtill narrower bounds 
than thoſe preſcribed by the above ordinance, 
That tlys law may be held in conſtant re. 
membrance, the ſame ſhall be read from all the 
pulpits throughout his Majeſty's dominions, 


every 
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every farſt Sunday after the new year, and every 
firſt Sunday of the month of July. 

And as his Majeſty is perſuaded that his 
loving and dutiful ſubjects, ſenſible of their own 
intereſt, will of themſelves be diſpoſed to ob- 
ſerve thi: conomieal regulation, he will not, 
therefore, as yet, enforce their compliance 
therewith, by the intervention of the police, 
or by any other coercive meaſure. 


SATURDAY, MARCH, 1. 
Dublin Caſtle, February 22. On Thurſday 


evening a meſſenger arrived with an account of 
the ratification of the preliminary articles of 
peace with France and Spain having been ex- 
changed. 

And this day the lord-mayor, recorder, al- 
dermen, and fſherifts of Dublin, the king at 
arms, and other officers attending the ſtate, will 
proclaim the ceſſation of arms, as well by ſaa 
as land, agreed upon between his Majeſty, the 
Moft Chriſtian King, the King of Spain, the 
States General of the United Provinces, and the 
United States of America, firſt at the caſtle 
gate, ard afterwards go in proceſſion through 
the city, eſcorted by a ſquadron of dragoons, 
and proclaim the ſame at the following places, 
viz. at the Tholſel, at Corn Market, at the Old 
Bridge, at Ormond Bridge; at Efſex Bridge, and 
at the Royal Exchange, with the uſual ſolem- 
nities. 

This Gazette likewiſe contains congratulatory 
addreſſes on the peace from the cities of London 


and Canterbury. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4. 


This Gazette contains a congratulatory addreſs 
on the peace from the city of Norwich; but no 
Intelligence. 


SATURDAY, MARCH S. 


St. James s, March 8. The king has been 
pleaſed to approve of Anthony Mangini, Eſq. 
to be conſul for the republic of Genoa, in the 
city of London, | 

Whitehall, March 8. The king has been 
pleaſed, upon the Earl of Antrim's defiring to 
relinquiſh the ſtall intended for him in the illuſ- 
trious order of St. Patrick, to order letters pa- 
tent to be paſſed under the great ſeal of the 
kingdom of Ireland, for creating the Right Ho- 
nourable Arthur Earl of Arran one of the ori- 
ginal knights of the ſaid illuſtrious order. 


: 


SATURDAY, MARCH I5. 


Weſtminſter, March 14. This day, the Lords 
being met, a meſſage was ſent to the honourable 
Houſe of Commons by Sir Francis Molyneux, 
gentleman-uſher of, the black rod, acquainting 
them, that the Lords, authorized by virtue of 
his Majeſty's commiſſion, for declaring his royal 
aſſent to ſeyeral acts agreed upon by both Houſes, 
do deſire the immediate attendance of this ho- 
nourable Houſe in the Houſe of Peers, to hear the 
commiſſion read; and the Commons being come 
thither, the ſaid commiſſion, impowering the 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great- Britain, the lord preſident 


of the council, and ſeveral other lords therein 
mentioned, to declare and notify the toyal aſſent 
to the ſaid acts, was read accordingly, and the 
royal aſſent given to— 

An act for raifing a certain ſum of money by 
loans or exchequer-bills, for the ſervice of the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-three. 

An act to amend an act made in the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of King George the ſe- 
cond, intituled, An act for the more effectual 
ſecuring the duties upon tobacco; to prohibit 
the importation of currants into Great Britain 
in ſmall packages; to repeal ſuch part of the 
proviſo in an act of the eighteenth year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty as permits Portugal 
and Spaniſh wines, and other wines (except 
French wines) to be imported in ſmall caſks for 
private uſe; and for taking off the inland duty 
payable upon the importation of cocoa nuts into 
this kingdom, upon the exportation thereof as 
merchandize. 

An act to continue ſeveral laws, relating to 
the regulating the fees of officers of the cuſtoms 
and naval officers in America; to the allowing 
the exportation of certain quantities of wheat, 
and other articles, to his Majeſty's ſugar colo- 
nies in America; to the permitting the expor- 
tation of tobacco pipe-clay from this kingdom to 
the Britiſh ſugar colonies or plantations in the 
Weſt Indies; and to the repealing the duties 
upon pot and pear! aſhes, wood and weed aſhes, 
imported into Great Britain; and for granting 
other duties in lieu thereof, 

An act for the regulation of his Majeſty's 
marine forces while on ſhore, 

An act for further continuing an act made in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of his preſent 
Majeſty, for allowing the importation of fine or- 
gaazined Italian thrown filk in any ſhips or veſ- 
ſels, for a limited time. 

An a& for continuing ſeveral acts paſſed for 
the better regulation of laſtage and ballaſtage in 
the river Thames. 

An act for allowing the importation of rice, 
paddy, Indian corn, Indian meal, and maize, 
free from duty, for a limited time. 

An act for continuing an act paſſed in the 
twenty-ſecond year of the reign of his preſent 
Majeſty, intituled, An act for reſtraining Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, Bart. and Peter Perring, 
Eſq. from going out of this kingdom for a li- 
mited time, and for diſcovering their eſtates and 
effects, and preventing the tranſporting or alie- 
nating the ſame, 

An act for more effectually draining and pre- 
ſerving certain lands and grounds within the le- 
vel of Hatfield Chace, and parts adjacent, in 
the counties of Vork, Lincoln, and Nottingham. 

An act for continuing and amending two acts 
of the ninth and twenty- ſeventh years of his late 
Majeſty, for repairing and widening the road 
leading from St. Dunſtan's Croſs, near the city 


of Canterbury, to the water-ſide at Whitſtable, 


in the county of Kent. 
An act to enlarge the term and powers of an 


act, paſſed in the ſecond year of the reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, for amending, widening, alter 


ing, 
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ing, and keeping in repair, the road from the 
ſouth end of Sparrow's Herne, on Buſhy Heath, 
through the market-towns of Watford, Berk- 
hamſted Saint Peter's, and Tring, in the county 
of Hertford, by Pettipher's Elms, to the turn- 
pike-road at Walton, near Aylelbury, in the 
county of Bucks. 

An act for continuing the term, and altering 
and enlarging the powers, of ſeveral acts of par- 
liament therein mentioned, ſo far as the ſame 
relate to the repairing and amending of the roads 
leading from Leeds through Bradford and Hor- 
ton, and through Bowling and Wibſey, to Ha- 
lifax, and alſo the roads called Bowling Lane and 
Little Horton Lane, in the Weſt Riding of the 
county of York. 

An act to enlarge the term and powers of 
two acts, made in the fourteenth and twenty- 
ſixth years of the reign of King George the ſe- 
cond, for repairing the roads from Doncaſter 
through Ferrybridge, to the ſouth fide of Tad- 
caſter Croſs, and alſo from Ferrybridge to We- 
therby, and from thence to Boroughbridge, in 
the county of York, ſo far as the ſame relate 
to the road between Ferrybridge and Wetherby, 
and from thence to Boroughbridge, 

An act for enlarging the term and powers of 
an act paſſed in the firſt year of the reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, intituled, An act for repairing 
and widening the roads from Dyed Way to So- 
merton, and from Gawbridge to Tintinhull Fords, 
and from a ſtream of water called Ford to Cart- 
gate, in Martock, in the county of Somerſet, 

An act for continuing and amending an act 
of the third year of his preſent Majeſty, for re- 
patring and widening the road leading from the 
town of Stafford, to Standon, in the county of 
Stafford, and ſev eral other roads in the counties 
of Salop and Stafford. 

An act for continuing the term, and altering 
and enlarging the powers of an act of the ſe- 
cond year of his preſent Majeſty, for amending, 
widening, and keeping in repair, ſeveral roads 
leading from Cleobury Mortimer, The Croſs 
Houſes, Glazely, and the Turnpike Gate on 
Abberley Hill, in the counties of Salop and 
Worceſler. 

And to nive private bills. 

This Gazette likewiſe contains congratulatory 
addreſſes on the peace from the Weſt India 
planters and merchants, from the city of Co- 

ventry, and from the city of Ipſwich. 

St, Fames's, March 13. This day the Count 
de Mouſtier, miniſter plenipotentiary from the 
court of France, had his firſt private audience 
of her Majeſty ; to which he was introduced by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Ayleſbury, lord 
chamberlain to her Majeſty, and conducted by 
Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer, Knot. maſter of 
the ceremonies. 

He had afterwards a private audience of his 
Royal Highneſs the Dyke of Cumberland, at 
Cumberland Houſe, being introduced thereto by 
the maſter of the ceremonies. 

St. James s, March 12. This day the Lord 
Viſcount Mountſtuart had the honour to kiſs the 
king's hand on being appointed his Majefity's 
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ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the King of Spain. 

The king has been pleafed to appoint Robert 
Liſton, }- ſq. to be his Majeſty* $ ſecretary of em- 
baſſy to the King of Spain. 

The king has been pleaſed to appoint the ſbl- 
lowing gentlemen to be his Majeſty's conſuls. in 
the dominions of the King of Spain. 

Alexander Munro, Eſq. at Madrid. 

Herman Katencamp, Eſq. in Galicia, Aſtu- 
ria, and St. Andero. 

John Hunter, Eſq. at Sevilla and San Lucar. 

Joſtah Hardy, Eſq. at Cadiz, 

John Marſh, Eſq. at Malaga. 

John Lidderdale, Eſq. at Carthagena. 

Patrick Wilkie, Eſq. at Alicant. 

Will am Gregory, Eſq. at Barcelona. 

Anthony Merry, Eſq. at Majorca. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18. 


Queen's Palace, March 16. The king having 
been pleaſed to appoint his Royal Highneſs Prince 
Edward to be ſenior knight companion of the 
iNuftrious order of St. Patrick, his Majeſty was 
this evening pleaſed to inveſt his royal highnels 
with the enſigns of the ſaid order. 

This Gazette contains congratulatory addreſſes 
on the peace from the city of Edinburgh, and 
the town of Kingſton upon Hull. 

Naples, February 18. This court and capital 
are in the utmoſt conſternation, every hour 
bringing freſh accounts of the dreadful havock 
that has been made in the whole province of the 
Lower Calabria, and in the parts of Sicily near- 

eit the continent, by a violent earthquake that 
happened the 5th initant, and was continuing at 
intervals the 7th and Sth, the dates of the laſt 
accounts. From the old authentic relations, 
the calamity has been general, and moſt diſtrefs- 
ful, on the whole coaſt of Calabria Ultra, ex- 
rending upwards of one hundred and fifty miles. 
From 'Fropea to Squillacce, moſt of the towns 
and villages appear to have been either totally 
or in part overthrown, and many of the inhabi- 
tants buried in the ruins 3 but as the firſt ſhock 
happened in the day-time, about noon, the 
mortality will, it is hoped, prove much leſs 
thaa is generally repreſented. Notwithſtanding 
that tuis government, on the very firſt notice of 
the calamity, took the wiſeſt and moſt humane 
meaſures for the immediate relief of ſuch of the 
poor ſufferers, who, having eſcaped from their 
ruined habitations, were wandering about withe 
out either food or ſhelter, it is to be feared that 
many will be famiſhed before that relief can ar- 
rive, the wind, till yeſterday, having been con- 
trary, and the roads being almoſt impaſſable. 
One of his Sicilian Majelty's frigates is arrived 
here from Meſſina, the captain of Which was on 
ſhore at the moment of the earthquake, and with 
difugulty eſcaped on board his ſhip. He declares 
that the city is totally deſtroyed, with a part of 
the citadel, The ſea roſe very conſiderably on 
the Sicilian coaſt, and retired from that of Ca- 
labria; and it is remarkable that the houſes in 
Sicily fell in a direction from ne ſea, and thoſe 

in Calabria towards it, 
The 
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The carnival here is ſuſpended, all the thea- 
tres are ſhut, and the churches are opened. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22. 

Meſiminſter, March 21. This day the Lords 
being met, a meſſage was ſent to the honourable 
Houſe of Commons, in the uſual manner, re- 
quiring their attendance in the Houſe of Peers; 
when the royal aſſent was given, by commiſ- 
ſion, to the following acts. 

An act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion; 
and for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters. 

An act for allowing the importation of goods 
from Europe, in neutral ſhips, into the iſlands 
of Saint Chriftopher, Nevis, Montſerrat, Do- 
minica, Saint Vincent, Grenada, and the Gre- 
nadines; and of goods the produce or manu- 
ſacture of the ſaid iſlands, and of Tobago and 
Saint Lucia, from thence into this kingdom, in 
ſuch ſhips, upon payment of the Britiſh planta- 
tion duties, for a limited time; for permitting 
certain goods, the produce of thoſe iſlands, fe - 
cured in warehouſes in this kingdom, to be 
taken out on payment of the Britiſh plantation 
duties, and to cancel certain bonds entered into 
for payment of the dutics duc thereon ; for fur- 
ther continuing certain temporary acts for the 
encouragement of trade; and to repeal an act, 
made in the twenty-fecond year of his Majeſty's 
reign, for allowing the importation of goods, 
the growth of Saint Chriſtopher, Nevis, and 
Montſerrat, into any of his Majeſty's domi- 


nions in Europe or America. 


An acc for authorizing the treaſurer ot the 
navy to pay to the garriſon and naval depart- 
ment at Gibraltar, the like bounty for dettroy- 
ing certain Spaniſh ſhips of war, as is allowed to 
the officers and men on board any of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips of war taking or deſtroying ſhips of 
war belonging to the enemy. 

An act for rendering the payment of creditors 
more equal and expeditious in that part of Great 
Brigain called Scotland; and for making perpe- 
— ſo much of an act, made in the twelfth 
year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, as relates to 
bills and promiſſory notes. 

An act for rendering more effectual the pro- 
viſions contained in an act of the thirteenth year 
of King George the Firſt, for preventing frauds 
and abuſes in the dying trade. 

An act for repealing an act, made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, for compelling John White- 
hill, Eſquire, to return into this kingdom, and 
for other purpoſes ; and for veſting in the ſaid 
John Whitehill his eſtate and effects forfeited in 
conſequence of the ſaid act; and for reſtraining 
him from going out of this kingdom for a li- 
mited time; and for diſcovering his cſtate and 
effects, and preventing the tranſporting or alie- 
na: ing the ſame. 

An act for continuing the term, and altering 
and enlarging the powers, of an act of the third 
year of his preſent Majeſty, for repairing the 
roads from Maidenhegd Bridge to Reading, and 
from the ſaid bridge to Henley Bridge, in the 
county of Berks. 

An act for continuing and enlarging the term 
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and powers of an act, made in the third year of 
the reign of his preſent Majeſty, for repairing 
and widening the road from Lawton, in the 
county of Cheſter, to Burſlem and Newcaſtle 
under Lyme, in the county of Stafford, and 
other roads therein mentioned. 

And to two private bills. 


Dublin Caſtle, March 11. This day having 
been appointed by his excellency the lord lieute- 
nant for the inveſtiture of the knights of the 
moſt illuſtrious order of Saint Patrick, the no- 
blemen named in his Majeſty's letter to be 
knights companions of the order were ſum- 
moned to attend, in order to be inveſted with 
the enfigns of that dignity previous to their in- 
ſtallation; and being aſſembled in the preſence 
chamber, a proceſſion was made from thence to 
the great ball-room, viz. 

Purſuivants, and 
Officers attending the tate, 
Peers named in the king's letter, vizs 
Earls 
Bective, and Charlemont. 
Courtown, and Mornington. 
Clanbraſlil, and Shannon. 
Tyrone, and Drogheda. 
Inchiquin, and Weſtmeath. 
Earl 04 Clanricarde, and the Duke of Leigſterg 

Officers of his Excellency's Houſhold, viz. 

Pages, 
Gentlemen at Jarge. 
Gentlemen of the Chamber, 

Matter of the Ceremonies, 
Gentleman of the Horſe. 
Comptroller and Steward of the Houſhol4, 
Othcers of the Order, viz. 
Purſuivants. 

Heralds. 

Regiſter, and Uſher. 

Secretary, and Genealogiſt, 

Chancellor, - 

Ulſter king at arms bearing his Majeſty's 
commiſſion, and the badge and ribband of the 
grand maſter upon a blue velvet cuſhion. 

Lord Viſcount Carhampton, bearing the ſword 
ot ſtate. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant wich ten 
Aides de Camp, five on each ſide. 

Gold Stick. 
Yeomen of the Guard. 


On their arrival in the great ball-· room, the dif- 
ferent perſons who compoſed the proceſſion, pro- 
ceeded to the places aſſigned them; and his ex- 
cellency being covered and ſeated in the chair of 
ſtate, the king at arms preſented to him his Ma- 
jeſty's letter, which his excellency delivered to 


the Right Honourable John Hely Hutchinſon, ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, who read the ſame aloud, dur- 
ing which time his excellency and the aſſembl 
remained ſtanding and uncovered. His excel- 
lency being again ſeated, Ulſter prefented to him 
the blue ribband and badge of grand maſter, 
with which his excellency inveſted himſelf. | 
His excellency then fignified bis Majefty's 
pleaſure, that the great ball-room ſhould be ſtiled 
the Hall of Saint Patrick, which was done by 
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roclamation made by the king at arms, at the 
— of trumpets, and with the uſual formali- 
ties; after which N 

His excellency directed the king at arms and 
uſher of the black rod to introduce his Grace the 
Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, to whom the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate adminiſtered the oath, as chancel- 
lor of the order, and his grace, kneeling, was 
inveſted by the grand maſter with the proper 
badge, and received from his excellency's hands 
the purſe containing the ſeals. 
| The Dean of Saint Patrick's was then intro- 
duced, to whom the oath of regiſter of the or- 
der was adminiſtered by the chancellor; and he 
was inveſted” in like manner by his excellency, 
who delivered to him the ſtatutes and the regiſter 
of the order. Lord Delvin was next introduced, 
and having taken the oath, was inveſted as ſe- 
cretaryz and in like manner Chatles Henry 
Coote, Eſq. as genealogiſt, John Freemantle, 
Eſq. as uſher, and William Hawkins, Eſq, as 
king at arms of the ſaid order, the oaths being 
firſt adminiſtered by the chancellor, were ſeve- 
rally inveſted by the grand maſter, 

His excellency then fignified his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, that in conſideration of the tender age 
of Prince Edward, his royal highneſs ſhould be 
inveſted in England, and that his Majeſty's diſ- 
penſation for that purpoſe ſhould be entered upon 
the regiſter of the order: and in conſequence of 
his Majeſty's direQion, the Lord Baron Muſ- 
kerry was knighted, and declared proxy to his 
Royal Highneſs Prince Edward, His excellency 
then directed that his Grace the Duke of Lein- 
ſer ſhould be called in; and as by the ſtatutes 
of the order none but a knight can be elected or 
inveſted, his grace, being introduced by the 
uſher and king at arms, was knighted by his ex- 
cellency with the ſword of ſtate, and immedi- 
ately delivered to the genealogiſt the proofs of 
blood required by the ſtatutes z whereupon the 
oaths were adiginiſtered by the chancellor, and 
his grace, kneeling, was inveſted by the grand 
maſter with the ribband and badge. His grace 
then joined the proceſſion to introduce the Earl 
of Clanricarde, who being ſworn, was inveſted 
in like manner, and both knights joined the 
proceſſion to bring in the Earl of Weſtmeath ; 
after which the two junior knights performed 
this duty, and the ſenior knight took his ſeat as 
companion of the order. The Earls of Inchi- 
quin, Drogheda, Tyrone, Shannon, Clanbraſ- 
fil, Mornington, Courtown, Charlemont, and 
Bective, being ſeverally introduced by the two 
Junior knights, were each of them ſworn by the 
chancellor, and inveſted by the grand maſter, 
and took their ſeats as knights companions. 

The ceremeny of inveſtiture being ended, his 
Majeſty's pleaſure was declared and regiſtered 
for appointing his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Armagh, primate and metropolitan of all Ire- 
land, to be the prelate of the ſaid moſt illuſ- 
trious order. 

A proceſſion was then made from Saint Pa- 
trick's hall to the preſence chamber, where the 
lord lieutenant received the compliments of the 
knights of the order, and of a numerous aſ- 
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ſembly of nobility and gentry, who teſtified their 
ſatisfaction in this diſtinguiſhed mark of the 
royal favour to this kingdom. 

Saint Patrick's hall was elegantly fitted up for 
the occaſion, and the galleries belonging to it 
were crouded with ladies of the firſt rank and 
faſhion; and the whole ceremony was conducted 
with the utmoſt propriety and with the moſt 
ſplendid magnificence. 

Caſerta, February 25. The court returned to 
this palace on Wedneſday laſt the 19th inſtant 
and on the ſame day the infant Don Giuſeppeg 
their Sicilian Majeſties' third ſon, (not quite t 
years old) departed this life. 

The mortality in Calabria Ultra and Sicilyy 
from the three violent ſhocks of an earthquake 
on the 5th, 7th, and Sth of this month, (thouglz 
very great) is much leſs than was at firſt repre- 
ſented, At Scilla, however, no leſs than two 
thouſand people, whoy with the Prince of Scilla, 
were on the ſhote, having juſt eſcaped from their 
ruined houſes, were {ſwept off at once, and 
drowned by the ſudden rife of the ſea; but from 
the fright and confuſion this heavy calamity oc- 
caſioned on the ſpots where it fell, no diſtinct 
accounts have as yet been received; and the 
perſons who have been ſent from Naples with 
ſuch ſuccour as this government thought neceſ- 
ſary, have nat yet had · time to make their re- 
ports. The firſt notice of the misfortune did 
not reach the capital till the 14th inſtant, o- 
ing to the diſtance and badneſs of the roads; 
and as it muſt be ſome days before the ſuccours 
could reach Calabria, it is greatly to be appre - 
hended that many more lives will be loſt from 
theſe unfortunate circumſtances. It appears from 
ſeveral accounts, that the earth opened in many 
parts; that a mountain has been ſplit in two g 
and that the courſe of a great river was ſtopped 
for ſome time. | | 

In the year 1659, and even ſome years be- 
fore, the like calamity happened in the very ſame 


parts of Calabria, and at Meſſina. 


His Sicilian Majeſty has allotted the ſum of 
four hundred thouſand ducats for the relief of 
ſuch of his unhappy ſubjects as have ſuffered on 
this occaſion. 

['This Gazette contains the addreſſes to his Ma- 
jeſty of the people called Quakers, and of the 
mayor and commonalty of New Sarum, expreſ- 
ſing their approbation of the peace. ] 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 


St. James's, March 24. This day Don Ber- 
nardo del Campo, Knight of the Order of Charles ' 
the Third, miniſter plenipotentiary from the 
King of Spain, had his firſt private audience of 
his Majeſty, to deliver his credentials. | 

To which he was introduced by the Right 
Honourable Lord Grantham, his Majeſty's prin - 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, and 
conducted by Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer, K nt. 
maſter of the ceremonies, Y 

Peterſburgh, February 28. On Friday every 
ing wg; Serene Hichnet: the Prince Fre. 
derick of Wirtemberg was ſafely delivered of a 


daughter, | 
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FEBRUARY 25s 

N Cauſe of much expectation was tried 
in che Court of *Exchequerz:at Guildhall, 
before Mr. Baron Eyre, and a very reſpectable 
ſpecial jury, wherein James Sutherland, Eſq. the 
late judge ot the Admiralty court at Minorca, was 
plaintift, and the Honourable Lieutenant General 
Murray, late governor of that place, .defendant. 
The action being brought to recover damages 
for the defendant's having ſuſpended or removed 
the plaintiff from his ſaid office of judge, which 
he had filled for many years with great credit; 
and the fact being proved to the ſatisfaction of 
the jury, they found a ſpecial verdict for the 
plaintiff, with 3000l. damages. 

26. The ſeſſions began at the Old Bailey, 
when ſixteen priſoners were tried; one of whom 
was capitally convicted, viz. James Weſt, for 
feloniouſly aſſaulting Mary Spalding, in Stepney 
fields, and robbing her of à linen-gown, and 
ether articles. 

28. The election of a member of Parliament 
came on for Chippenham, when George Fludyer, 
Eſq. was choſen without oppoſition. 

. MarRcn 1. 

The ſeflion ended, when fix convicts received 
judgment of death; eighteen were ſentenced to 
be tranſported to America; eighteen to be kept 
to hard labour in the houſe of correction; ſeven 
to.be impriſoned in Newgate; four to be pub- 
licly whipped, ſeveral privately whipped ; and 
twenty-four were diſcharged by proclamation. 

The ſeſſion of the peace is adjourned until 
Tueſday the, 11th inſtant, at Guildhall 3 and the 
ſeſſion of gaol-delivery of Newgate until the 
zoth of April; at the Old Bailey. | 

3. A cauſe came on to be tried a ſecond time, 
before the Earl of Mansfield, and a ſpecial jury of 
merchadts, wherein, Mr. John Carvick, of Bank 
Street, was plaintiff, and Mr. Abraham Vickery, 
of the Bank of England, defendant. The action 
was brought to recover the amount of a bill of 
exchange, 'drawn by Mr. John Maydwell the 
elder, and Mr, John Maydwell the younger, 
payable to their own order, directed to, and ac- 
cepted of, by the ſaid Mr. Vickery 3 which bill 
had originally been obtained by one Nixon, 
without a valuable conſideration, and only in- 
dorſed by John Maydwell the younger, one of 
the drawers: the queſtion, theretore, to be de- 
termined was, whether the bill in that ſtate was 
negotiable ? when the jury were clearly of opi- 
nion that the plaintiff ought not to recover, the 
bill not being negotiablez which opinion the 
noble judge immediately entered in his book, and 


read to the jury. This was a queſtion of the 


utmoſt importance to the commercial part of 


this kingdom; for by this deciſion it is ſettled, 


that where two perſons not in partnerſhip draw 
a bill of exchange, they 
be fore they can negotiate the ſame, This cauſe 
was tried laßt term, and the plaintiff was then 


muſt both indurie it 


nonſuited, his lordſhip being of opinion that the 
plaintiff could not maintain an aQtion on the 
bill in queftion 3 but the plaintiff, nevertheleſs, 
moved for a new trial, which was granted, the 
judges being of opinion that one indorſe was 
ſufficient; but on the preſent trial the defendant 
had a great number of bankers, who were una- 
nimous that both muſt indorſe; the jury, 
therefore, gave a verdict for the defendant with 
coſts of ſuit. 

4. A cauſe was tried before Lord Mansfield, at 
Guildhall, in which Captain F-— was plaintiff, 
and another captain defendant. The action was 
brought for crim. con. with the wife of the plaintiff, 
in whoſe favour the jury found a verdict with 
5ool, damages. 

5. About five o'clock in the morning a fire 
broke out 'at the _ earthen-warehouſe, 
Greek Street, Soho, which entirely conſumed the 
ſame, and all the ſtock in trade, to the amount 
of ſeveral thouſand pounds. 

The whole naval force of the bellizerent powers, 
at the ceſſation of hoſtilities, is exhibited at one 
view by the following Hſt of ſhips in commiſſion 
on the zoth of January laſt.— Great Britain. 
Of the line, 105; fifties, 14; large frigates, 63; 
ſmall ditto, 59 ; loops, 117; cutters, 433 armed 
ſhips, 24; bombs, 7; fire-ſhips, 9; yachts, 5.— 
France, Of the line, 89; fifties, 7; large fri- 
gates, 49; ſmall ditto, 52; floops, 86; lug. 
gers, 22; bombs, 5; fire-ſhips, 7.—Spain, 
Of the line, 53; fifties, 2 ; large frigates, 21; 
ſmall ditto, 5 loops and Iluggers, 31; bombs, 
14; fire-ſhips, 9.— Holland. Of the line, 33; 


frigates from 40 to 24 guns, 28; loops, 13; 


luggers, 9. By which it is evident, that the 
naval] force of the enemy exceeded that of Great 
Britain by 65 ſail of the line, beſides other veſſels, 
to ſay nothing of the Americans, 

6. The following ſubjects are propoſed for 
the Chancellor's prizes, for the preſent year, in 
the Univerſity of Oxford. — For Latin verſes, 
Calpe Obſeſſa, (or the Siege of Gibraltar ;) for an 
Engliſh effay, The Uſe of Hiſtory. 

7. This day the following convicts were exe- 
cuted, purſuant to their ſentence in January laſt, 
viz. John Merchant, for robbing William Dela- 

orte on the highway; John Kelly, for aſſault- 
ing and robbing Edward Adamſon, in a public 
ſtreet, in Weſtminſter 3 and James Smith, for 
ſealing a piece of muſlin in the dwelling-houſe 
of Richard Ellis. 

8. Early in the morning the Dover coach 
broke down in Parliament Street; it was full of 
paſſengers without and within, beſides being 
very heavily laden. Providentially none of the 
paſſengers were much hurt, except an elderly 
woman, one of whoſe fingers was cut off by 
a glaſs.'The numerous accidents of this kind ren- 
det it highly necctlary that the legiſlature ſhould 


interfere in regulating the number of paſſengers. 
of the infide and outſide, and likewiſe the quantity 


of luggaze to be allowed to Rage · coaches. 
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The ports of Dover and Calais ar* now open 

for paſſengers to and from Great Britain and 
France; and, after the 14th inſtant, paſſengers 
leaving this country will not be under the ne- 
ceſſity of applying tor paſſports. : 
A large mirror, ſuſpended between two up- 
right pillars, has been ereCted- at the front of 
the dock at the Old Bailey, for the purpoſe of 
throwing a light on the priſoners' faces. 

On Wedneſday laſt was committed to gaol, at 
Canterbury, a pilot, charged on the oath of 
two credible witneſſes with being guilty of high 
treaſon, It appeared on his examination that he 
had given information to the Dutch admiral, 
Hartſink, of the force intended to be {ent againſt 
the States laſt fummer. Having been ſuſpected 
of treaſonable correſpondence, he was narrowly 
watched, and the letter which was to have con- 
veyed the intelligence, was found in a Dutchman's 
wallet, who was going to Holland. He is to be 
tried at the next Maidſtone aſſizes. 

12. About three o' clock in the morning a 
fire broke out in the houſe of Meſſrs. Eamer 
and Co, Wood Street, Cheapſide, which con- 
ſumed their dwelling-houſe and warehouſes, and 
greatly damaged two houſes in Mitre Court, 
Milk Street. The fire began in the kitchen, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been owing to the quantity 
of live coals and cinders left under the grate 
which, though they appeared extinguiſhed at a 
little after eleven at night, had accumulated ſo 
much heat, as to ſet fire to the timbers below. 
Providentially, all the family were alarmed in 
time to eſcape, except a young man who ſlept 
over the kitchen, and who was firſt informed 
of his danger by the appearance of the flames, 
on ſight of which he jumped from the window, 
two ſtories high, and unfortunately fractured his 
ancle-bones and feet in a dreadful manner. The 
Lord Mayor attended immediately, ordered his 
ſervants to work at the engines, and ſtayed giving 
directions till eight o'clock. 

13. An expreſs arrived in town from Portſ. 
mouth with an account of the crews of the 
Speedy and Marquis de Seignally loops of war, 
which were appojnted to convoy the outward- 
bound fleets to the Weſt Indies, having mutinied, 
and refuſed to proceed on their voyage. 

Advice is received from Liverpool, that the 
Belgioĩoſo, bound from that port to Liſbon, and 
from thence to. China, was loſt on Wedneſday 
laſt, in a violent ſtorm of wind and ſnow, on 
the Kiſh Bank, off Dublin Bay, and every 
perſon on board periſhed. * This was one of the 
richeſt ſhips that ever ſailed from Liverpool, be- 
ing valued at 300, oool. She had 100,000 dol- 
lars on board, beſides a great value in ginſeng, 
bale goods, and 300 tons of lead; and it is 
imagined that ſuch part of the cargo as will not 
float, is in too deep water ever to be got up 
again, | 

14. An expreſs arrived at the office of the 
Becretary of State, giving an account of the 
people in Staffordſhire having. riſen , in large 
bodies near Newcaſtle, to the number of 3000. 
The militia of the county had been employed, 
but threw down their arms. The principal in- 
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habitants had formed themſelves into committecss 


but hitherto had not been able to diſperſe themy 
their number increaſing every day on count 


of the high price: of all the neceſſary articles of 


life, 

Lord Howe ſet off for Portſmouth, in con- 
ſequence of an expreſs received from thence, 
bringing news of freſh irregularities having pre- 
vailed amongf the ſeamen. The crews of many 
of the ſhips had, it ſeems, paraded about the 
ſtreets with bludgeons, in a moſt tumultuous 
manner, to the great dread of the inhabitants, 
who were obliged to confine themſelves to their 
houſes, to avoid danger. 0 

15. A board of enquiry was ordered to ſit to 
inveſtigate the conduct of the Honourable Major 
Stanhope, in ſurrendering the iſland of Tobago, 
of which, at the time of it's capitulation, he 
was commanding officer. 

16. At two o'clock in the morning a fire 
broke out at Mr. Vale's, broker, the corner of 
Swan Yard, Newgate Street, which entirely con- 
ſumed the houſe, ſtock in trade, and furniture, 
and alſo damaged part of an adjoining ale-houſe ; 
but by the timely aſſiſtance of engines, the ra- 
pidity of the flames was prevented from ſpread- 
ing. This accident is ſaid to have happened by 
one of the family, who had occaſion to go down 
ſtairs in the night with a lighted candle, which 
dropped out of his hand. He felt for it ſome 
time in the dark; but not ſecing any light, ſup- 
poſed it to be out, and went to bed again. About 
two hours after the family were alarmed by the 
ſmoke, and the flames impeded the eſcape of 
every perſon down ſtairs : no lives, however, were 
loſt ; for, happily, the coving of a window ena- 
bled them to get to the next houſe, over the 
remaining part of old Newgate. 

17. This day a numerous and reſpectable 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland 
was held at Free Maſon's Tavern, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, for the laudable de- 
ſign of forming a ſociety tor charitable purpoſes ; 
and alſo to celebrate the anniverſary of the tutelar 
ſaint of their country, and the foundation of the 
illuſtrious order that bears his name: feveral 
noblemen and gentlemen of Great Britain, 
friends to Ireland, and to humanity, honoured 
the meeting with their preſence and ſupport. At 
half after four o'clock a motion was made, that 
the Earl of Bellamont ſhouid take the chair, 
which paſſed unanimouſly. As ſoon as his lord. 
ſhip was ſeated, various reſolutions were pro- 
poſed and agreed to; the ſubſtance of which was, 
that a ſociety ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the benefit 
and relief of the indigent natives of Ireland ; 
and that in the diſtribution of charity, no diſtiac- 
tion whatever ſhould be made ot religion, ſect, 
or party; and. that a committee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to form a plan for the inſtitut' on, c be 
hereafter reported to the ſociety at large. 

18. This evening there was a total and viſible 
eclipſe of the moon. It began at 31 minutes 
paſt ſeven O clock; total darkngis, 3! unnntes 
paſt eight ; the middle, 22 minutes paſt mane; 
end of total darkneſs, 13 migutes pait tent The 
eclipſc ended at 14 minute» wall 11. 5 
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19. Early in the morning the Eaſt India 
Houle, in Fenchurch Street, was broke open, 
and three cheſts of tea ſtolen, which were con- 
veyed out of a window in bags. %s 

This day coals were ſold in the pool at twenty- 
fix ſhillings a chaldron. They have not been ſo 
cheap ſince the year 17 53» | 
His Royal Highneſs Prince Edward appeared 
for the firſt time with the ribband and ſtar of the 
Uluftrious Order of St. Patrick, 

23, It is confidently reported that the plague is 
broke out on the coaſt of Barbary ; ſince which, 
no veſſels from thoſe parts are ſuffered to enter 
Gibraltar, until they have performed quarantine 
and that all veſſels coming from the Levant are 
obliged to do the ſame, on pain of being ſunk. 

25. Earl Ferrers is ſaid to be forming a bill 
to be brought into Parliament, in order to have 
forty thouſand able ſeamen, voluntarily entered 
- from the age of eighteen to forty, to be regi- 
ſtered and paid eight ſhillings a month as long as 
ir names are in the regiſter 3. by which means 
his Majeſty may (if ſo many ſhips can be pre- 
pared in the time) man one hundxed and twenty 
ſail of the line in three or four months: a plan 
which will enable us to protect ourſelves againſt 
any attack that may be made againſt us, on the 
preſumption that we are unprepared. 


BIRTHS, 


The lady of Sir John Thorold, Bart. a 
daughter. 3 | | 

At his lordſhip's houſe, in Bloomſbury Square, 

| the lady of the Right Honourable Lord Hawke, 

| a davghter, 

In St. James's Square, the lady of Sir Watkyn 

| Williams Wynne, Bart. a ſon. 

| In Hanover Square, the Counteſs of Tanker- 

ville, 4 daughter - 


MARRIAGES. 


The Honourable Edward Ward, to Lady 
Arabella Croſbie, ſiſter of the Earl of Glendore, 
at his lordſhip's houſe in Arlington Street. 

At Grantham, William Manners, Eſq. to 
Miſs Whichcote, only daughter of Sir Chriſto- 
pher Whichcote, of Uſwarby, Bart. 

At Compton, in Hants, the Hon. George 
{ Richard St. John, M. P. for Cricklade, inWilts, 
to Miſs Charlotte Collins, of Wincheſter. 

At Marybone church, Captain Dalton, of 
| the 4th regiment of dragoons, to Miſs Preſcott, 
| eldeft daughter of Major General Preſcott. 

The Rev, Mr. Lambert, of Teigh, in Rut- 
landſhire, aged 70, to Miſs Hawkins, of Scottle- 
| thorpe, in Lincolnſhire, aged 18. 

At Squemis, the feat of John Warde, Eſq. 
| Miſs Warde, his only fiſter, to Sir Nathaniel 
Dukenfield, Bart. of Cheſhire. 


In Wigmore Street, Cavendiſh Square, Richard 
| Bagot, Eſq. brother of Lord Bagot, to the Ho- 


Enourable Miſs Frances Howard, daughter of 
; Lady Andover. 
f D E A T H 8 . 


At Hendon Houſe, near Maidenhead, Lady 
Reeve, relict of Sir Thomas Reeve, 
In Somerſet Street, Lady Mary Weſt, ſiſter to 
bac il of Stamford, 
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At Chelſea, Mrs. Priſcilla Rich, relict of the 


late John Rich, Eſq. patentee of Covent Garden 
theatre. 


On Tower Hill, William Clifton, Eſq. one 


of the loyaliſts from Philadelphia. 

In the hoſpital of the Right Honourable Ca- 
tharine Leveſon, at Temple Balſall, in Wars 
wickſhire, aged 109, the widow Boſton. She 
had lived, in the hoſpital 54 years, and retained 
all her faculties to the laſt, 

In the ſame hoſpital, two days after, aged 93z 
the widow Page. 

In Dublin, Miſs E. A. Tilſon, eldeſt daughter 
of his Majeſty's late conſul at Cadiz. 

John Hewitt, Eſq, purſe-bearer to the lord 
chancellor af Ireland, and examinator of the 
bearth- money in Dublin. 

At her father's houſe in Groſvenor Square, 
the 6th inſtant, the Honourable Miſs Iſabella 
Courtenay, daughter of Lord Viſcount Courte- 
nay. Her death was occaſioned by ſtanding near 
the fire the preceding evening, when the poker 
accidentally falling trom the grate, ſet her 
cloaths on fire. No perſon being preſent, except 
a child, ſhe ran, in diſtraction, from one room to 
another, without meeting any one to afford her 
relief. Lady Haneywood, her ſiſter, was the 
firſt who ſaw her, and ſcorched herſelf in endea- 
vouring to extinguiſh the flames; but her at- 
tempts were ineffectual, and this accompliſhed 
young lady fell a victim to the dreadful accident! 
Her remains were removed from his lordſhip's 
houſe, to be interred in the family vault, at 
Powderham caſtle, in Devonſhire. 

At her houſe, in Whitehall, aged 88, the Right 
Honourable the Dowager Lady Walpole, reli& 
of the late Lord Walpole, of Wolterton, in 
Norfolk. 

At Cheltenham, aged 33, Mrs. Anne Ben- 
field, mother of Paul Benfield, Eſq. M. P. for 
Cricklade. 

At Fulham, aged 101, Mr. Wrench, gardener. 
It is remarkable that he died in the ſame houſe 
and room where he was born, and in which two 
wives brought him thirty-two children, 

At Lybſter, in Caithneſs, aged 79, Alexander 
Sinclair, Eſq. | 

In Portman Square, the Right Honourable 
Dowager Lady Carysfort, mother to the preſent; 
lord. 

Mr. R. Gaſtrill, aged 70, maſter attendant of 
the king's yard, Deptford, He was boatſwain's 
mate in the celebrated engagement between 
Matthews and Leſtock, and the fleets of France 
and Spain. 

At Walmer, near Deal, aged 66, Hard 
relict of Sir William Handies, A en 

In Arlington Street, William Skrine, Eſq. 
member in the laſt parliament for Callington. 

At Kettle, in Fifeſhire, Scotland, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Melvill, aged 117. Her eldeſt daughter is 
aged 77. She had ſeventeen grand- children, and 
thirty-ſeven great grand-children. She is ſaid 
to have renewed her teeth about the roth year 
of her age, never to have had any indiſpoſition 
in her lite, and to have walked, ſeen, an heard, 
till the day before her death, ' © PV | 
| Signora 
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Signora Prudom, a celebrated ſinger, at the 
Opera Houſe. | 

Mrs. Leſſingham, formerly of Covent Garden 
theatre. | 

At his houſe, in Cockſpur Street, aged 73, 
that well known and ingenious mechanic, Mr. 
Chriſtopher Pinchbeck. 

Mrs. Walmſley, aged 100, in one of Mrs. 
Potter's hoſpitals at Leeds, where ſhe reſided ever 
ſince they were erected in 1737. 

At Lambeth Palace, the 19th inſt, aged 78, the 
Hon. and Moſt Rev. Father in God Dr. Frederick 
Cornwallis, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Primate of all England. His grace was preſi- 
dent of the corporation of the ſons of the clergy, 
and of the ſociety for propagating the Goſpel 3 
a vice-preſident of St. George's hoſpital, and a 
governor of the Charter Houſe. - He was tranſ- 
lated from the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, to the ſec of Canterbury, on the death of 
Dr. Secker, in 1768. His grace married, in 
1759, Caroline, daughter of William Townf- 
hend, Eſq. (a ſon of the late Lord Viſcount 
Townthend) but had no iſſue.— On the evening 
of the 27th inſt. the acchbiſhop's corpſe was in- 
terred in a vault, under the communion table, 
in Lambeth church. The pulpit, reading and 
clerk's deſks, were hung with mourning, deco- 
rated with eſcutcheons, bearing the paternal coat 
of Cornwallis, empaled with the arms of the 
ſee of Canterbury under the mitre; the porter 
of the palace, with a cloak of his grace's livery, 
carrying in his hand the mitre-ſtaff, bound with 
crape, and wearing a ſaſh of the ſame. The 
Rev. Dr. Vyſe, chaplain, and rector of the 
pariſh, and the Rev. Meſſrs. Pearce and Lloyd, 
the curates, preceded the body. The pall was 
decorated with twelve filk eſcutcheons as above, 
and ſupported by fix of the principal officers of 
his grace's houſhold, The Lord Biſhop of 
Cheſter walked as chief mourner, attended by 
the Rev. Dr. Lort and Mr. Porter, chaplains, 
followed by upwards of thirty ſervants, The 
archbiſhop was embowelled, and put in a leaden 
coffin incloſed in another, with black velvet and 
yellow gilt ornaments.—It is remarkable, that 
in opening the grave for his grace's interment, 
a leaden coffin was found, in which had been 
depoſited the remains of Dr. Thomas Thirleby, 
once Biſhop of Ely, but deprived in 1559. The 
body and cloaths were perfectly ſound ; the 
corpſe had a hat under one arm, and a cap on his 
head. The following inſcription is on a large 
plain tone in the chancel “ Hic jacet Thomas 
* 'Thirleby, olim Epiſcopus Elienſis. Qui obiit 
© xxvi. Aug. Anno Dom. 1570.“ 

In Alderſgate Street, Mr. Thomas Lowe, 
finger at Sadler's Wells, He appeared firſt on 
the ſtage at Drury Lane, in September 1740, in 
the part of Sir John Loverule, in the Devil to 
Pay, and ſoon afterwards in Captain Macheath, 
which character he ſupported with peculiar eaſe 
and ſpirit, On the opening of Rockholt Houſe 
as a place of entertainment, he was engaged as 
# principal finger; after which he removed to 


1 


o Sec Vol. I. p. 196. 
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Vauxhall, where hecontinued more than twenty 
years. His engagement at Covent Garden con- 
tinued during this period; when he quitted it for 
Drury Lane, but was in a ſhort time ſupplanted 
by Mr. Vernon. He then took Marybone Gar- 
dens, and introduced Miſs Catley as one of 
his vocal aſſiſtants, The firſt ſeaſon proved re- 
markably ſucceſsful 3 but a wet ſummer waſhed 
away all his good fortune, and he was reduced to 
great diſtreſs ſoon afterwards. He, however, took 
the Wells at Otter's Pool, near Watford, about 
twelve years ago, and made other efforts, equally 
unſucceſsful, to procure a comfortable liveli- 
hood. When Mr. King purchaſed the property 
of Sadler's Wells, liberality ſuggeſted to him 
that he might find a fituation there tor his old 
friend 'Tom Lowez he was accordingly engaged, 
and continued to gain an eaſy income, and undi- 
miniſhing reputation. 

At Oxtord, aged 82, the Reverend Thomas 
Randolph, D. D. archdeacon of the dioceſe, 
preſident of Corpus Chriſti College, Lady Mar- 
garet's profeſſor of divinity, and rector of Pet- 
ham and Waltham, in Kent.— This learned 
divine, among a variety of other works of 
great erudition, was the author of The Pro- 
© phecies and other Texts, cited in the New 
© Teſtament, compared with the Hebrew Ori- 
© ginal, and with the Septuagint Verſion“. 
Frederic Pavonarius, Eſq. one of his Majeſty's 
pages. 

The wife of Mr. Lee Lewes, comedian, who 
a few days before loſt two ſons, twins. 

At Shrewſbury, in the 39th year of his age, 
Mr. R. Veomans, painter and undertaker. He 
was ſuppoſed to be one of the largeſt men in 
England, weighing near 100 ſtone. 

At Hoxton, Mr. Wicks, baker; whoſe death 
was occaſioned by the fracture of his breaſt - 
bone while lifting a ſack of flour three years 
ago, Near an hundred fragments of the bone 
had been at different times extracted. 


CIVIL PROMOTIONS, 


The Honourable Francis Rawdon, (commonly 
called Lord Rawdon) to the dignity of a baron, 
by the title of Baron Rawdon, of Rawdon, in 
the county of York. 

The Right Honourable Thomas Townſhend; 
to the dignity of a baron, by the title of Baron 
Sydney, of Chiſelhurſt, in the county of Kent; 

The Rev. Mark Sykes, D. D. ot Sledmire, 
in the county of York, to the dignity of a ba- 
ronet. 

Lieutenant-General John Dalling, of Bur- 
wood, in the county of Surrey, to the dignity of 
a daronet. 

William Jones, Eſq. to be one of the judges 
of his Majeſty's ſupreme court of judicature, 
at Fort William in Bengal, | 
| Marſh, Eſq. to be governor of the ſet- 
tlement ceded to Great Britain on the river 
Gambia. 


Alexander Popham, Eſq. to be receiver-gene- 
ral of the land- tax. 


* 2 
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Mr. Sheriff Taylor, to the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Edmund Fanning, Efq. to be lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the province of Nova Scotia. 

Edward Matthew, Eſq. major-general of his 
Majeſty's forces, to be captain-general and go- 
vernor in chef in and over the ifland of Gre- 
nada, and ſuch of the iflands commonly called 
the Grenadines, to the ſouthward of the iſland 
ef Carriacou, including that ifand, and lying 
between the ſame and Grenada. 

Edmund Lincoln, Eſq. to be captain-general 
and governor in chief in and over the iſland of 


St. Vincem, Bequia, and ſuch other the iſlands, 


commonly called the Grenadines, as he to the 
morthward of the ifland of Carriacou, in America. 

John Orde, Eſq. to be captain-general and 
gorernor in chief in and over the ifland of Do- 
minica, and it's dependencies in America. 

George William Preſcott, of Hawarden, Efeg. 
to be ſheriff of the county of Flint. 

William Jervis, Eſq. to be comptroller of his 
Majcfty's cuſtoms in Antigua. 

Samuel Eſdaile, Eſq. to be comptroller of his 
Majeſty's cuſtoms at St. Vincent's. 

Samuel Eftwicke, Eſq. to be ſecretary and 
regiſter to the royal hoſpital at Chelſea. 

Flervey Smyth, Eſg. to be joint agent and 
ſolicitor to the jnval;ds in the royal hoſpital at 
Chetfea, 

Edwin Francis Stanhope, Eſq. gentleman 
nſlier of the privy chamber, to be one of her 


Majeſty's equerries. 


_ Guftavus Guydickens, Eſq. gentleman uſher 
daily waiter, to be gentleman uſher of the privy 
chamber. 

Patrick Bellew, Eſq. to be one of the gen- 
tlemen uſhers daily waiters, 

Alexander Munro, Eſq. his Majeſty's conſul 
at Madrid, to the honour of knighthood. 

Elicha Biſcoe, of Dixton, Eſq. to be ſheriff 
of the county of Monmouth. 

William Jones, Eſq. one of the judges of his 
Majeſty's ſupreme court of judicature, at Fort 
William in Bengal, to the honour of knight- 


Major Manners, to be equerry to the king. 
Thomas Taylor, Eſq. to be one of the gen- 


temen of his Majeſty's p:ivy chamber. 


Major Bervard, of the a0th dragoons, to be 
maſter of the jewel-ofhice, 
Admiral Hood, to be commander in chief and 
governor of Newfoundland. | 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 
War-Office, February 22, 1783. 


2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards, William 
Davenport Talbot, Gent. to be cornet, vice 
Solomon P' Aguilar. | 
_ Iſt Regiment of Dragoons, Thomas Bargus, 
clerk, to be chaplain, vice Robert Caroline 
Herbert. 
3d Regiment of Dragoons. © Nicholas Sykes, 
Gent. to be cornet, vice James Buchannan 
Riddle. 

6th Regiment of Drag-ons. John Q*#Brien, 
Oent. to be adjutant, vice Francis Prouly. 
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19th Regiment of Dragoons. Samuel Be- 
thell, clerk, to be chaplain, vice Charles Mayes 

18th Regiment of Foot, Enſign 2 De 
Lancey, to be lieutenant, vice Finch Maſon. 
HFoth Regiment, zd battalion. Enſign Dun- 
can M*<Intoſh, of the firſt battalion, to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Hans Carden. 

Soth Regiment of Foot. Robert Duff, Gent. 
to be enſign, vice Daniel Mahony. 

88th Regiment of Foot. Enſign John Steel, 
of Major Walter's corps, to be lieutenant, vice 
Septimus Peacock, 

Dittu. Robert Clowes Potts, Gent. to be 
enſign, vice Thomas Bontein. 

93d Regiment of Foot. Captain Henry 
Gage, of the 26th regiment, to be major, vice 
Suſannah Patton. 

ggth Regiment of Foot. William Sneyd, 
Gent, to be enſign, vice Edward Newcombe. 

Major Elford's Corps. Richard Charlton, 
Gent. to be enfign, vice Julines Herring. 

War-Ofpce, February 25. 

24th Regiment of Foot. Major Richard 
England, of the 47th regiment, is appointed to 
be Lieutenant Colonel, vice William Agnew. 

47th Regiment of Foot. Captain Eyre Coote, 
of the 37th regiment, to be major, vice Ri- 
chard England, 

52d Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Thomas 
Robinſon, of the 87th regiment, to be lieute- 
nant. 

Ditto. Lieutenant Samuel Achmuty, of the 
45th regiment, to be lieutenant. 

Ditto. Lieutenant James Spencer Burne, of 
the 79th regiment, to be licutenant. 

Ditto, Enfign John Hoey, to be lieutenant. 

Ditto. Enſign James Norton, to be lieutenant. 

Ditto. Enſign John Pearſon, to be lieutenant, 

Ditto. Enfign William Wharam, to be licu- 
tenant, 

Ditto. Enſign Charles Rowan, of the 95th 
regiment, to be lieutenant. 

Ditto. Enfign William Coſhy, of the 45th 
regiment, to be enſign, vice John Hoey, 

Ditto. Ralph Hoare, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice James Norton. 

Ditto. George Heron, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice John Pearſon. 

Ditto. Lieutenant Thomas Hill, to be adju- 
tant, vice Charles B. Wolfe. 
both Regiment, 34 battalion. Eneas Shaw, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice William Johnſon. 

$3ſt Regiment of Foot. David Johnſtone, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Pierce Moore. 

Ditto. William Johnſtone, Gent. to be en- 
ſign, vice Hugh Trevor. 

goth Regiment of Foot. Enſign James 
Greetham, to be lieutenant, vice Towers Faws 
cett. 

Lieutenant James Watſon, of the 52d regi- 
ment, to be captain in the army by brexet. 
Office of Ordnance, Meſiminſter, F cbruary 24. 

His Majeſty has been 3 to make the 
following promotions in the royal regiment of 
artillery, bearing date the 23ſt of December 


1782. 
Lieutenant 
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1783. 

Lieutenant Colonels William Martin; Forbes 
M*Bean; Griffith Williams; Benjamin Ste- 
helin; to be 1econd Colonels in the regiment, 
with che rank of Colonels in the army. 

Majors Duncan Drummond; George Lewis; 
Joſeph Walton; Anthony Farrington 'to be 
Lieutenant Colonels in the regiment, with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colone!s in the army. 

Majors John Williamſon ; Peter Trail; Ellis 
Walker; William Johnſton 3 to be ſecond 
Licutenant Colonels in the regiment, with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colone!s in the army. 

Majors Thomas Davies; Joſeph Eyre; Philip 
Martin; George Grove; to be majors inthe regi- 
ment, with the rank of majors in the army. 

Captains William Borthwick ; 
Lloyd; John Stewart; Richard Chapman; to 
be ſecynd majors in the regiment, with the 
rank of majors in the army. 


Captain Lieutenants Simon Parry; John, 


Downing; Edward Fage; Charles Abbot; 
Francis Meyrick Dixon; Thomas Hare; Ed- 
ward Stephens; Robert Garſtin; John Barns; 
Abraham Witham; Francis Mouatt Keith; 
James Froſt; to be captains of companies in 
the regiment, with the rank of captains in 
the army. | 

Firſt licutenants William Burſtem ; Francis 
Whitworth ; William Collier; George Wilton; 
Samuel Remington ; John Cockburn; Frederick 
Irwin; Henry Duvernet; Aſhton Shuttleworth; 
Thomas R. Charlton; Edward Howarth; Ed- 
ward Henry Barrett; to be captain-lieutenants 
in the regiment, with the rank of captains 
in the army. 

Second lieutenants George Francis Kochter; 
Mark Pattiſon; John Godfrey; Robert George 
Suckling; Bladen Thomas Swiney ; Edward 
Stephens ; Henry Ibbott; John George Fraler; 
Bevan Slater; Brooke Young; Chriſtopher 
Meyers ; Wenman Dickinſon; to be firit licu- 


tenants in the regiment, with the rank of 


lieutenants in the army. 


Office of Ordnance, February 28. 


Captains Gilbert Townſhend ; Archibald Ro- 
binſon; Robert Pringle; to be captains of en- 
gineers in ordinary, with the rank of captains 
in the army. 

Second lieutenants John Robert Douglas; 
James Straton z William Johnſton 3 William 
Kerſteman; John Johnſton; Charles Hollo- 
way; Thomas Wheldalez John Humtrey ; to 
be nrſt lieutenants of engineers, with the 
rank of lieutenants in the army. 


War-Offce, March 4, 1783. 


22d Regiment of Dragoons. Captain lieu- 
tenant Charles Sinclair is appointed to be cap- 
tain of a troop, vice Maurice Bagenal St. Leger 
Keating. 

Ditto. Lieutenant John M*Donald, of Ma- 


* 


zor Elford's corps, to be captain-licutenant, vice 


Charles Sinclair. 


"1ſt Regiment of Foot, 2d battalion. Enſign 


Archibald Campbell, to be lieutenant, vice 


Duncan Campbell. 
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Ditto. John Gaſpard Le Marchant, Gents 
to be enſign, vice Archibald Campbell. | 

Ditto. Enſign Alexander M*Lean, to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Andrew Hay. 

Ditto, George Hay, Gent. to be enſign, vice 
Alexander M*Lean, 

gth Regiment of Font. Henry Aſpinwall, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Sabine, 

16th Regiment of Foot, Gerald Carige, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice John Kortright. 

zöth Regiment of Foot. Captain John 
Elliot, of the 74th regiment, to be captain of 
a company, vice Trevor Hull, 

39th Regiment of Foot. Enſign Thomas 
Hillop, to be lieutenant, vice George Wathen. 

61ſt Regiment of Foot. William Owen, 
Geut. to be enſign, vice George Townihend. 

Ditto, George Peep, Gent. tos be enſigu, 
vice William Alcock. 


42d, 71it Regiment of Foot. Enſign John 
Sinclair, of the 26th regiment, to be leute 


nant, vice James Abercrombie. 
Ditto. Enſign James Stirling, of the 48th 
regiment, to be lieutenant, vice John Storie. 
74th Regiment of Foot. Captain Trevor 
Hull, of the 36th regiment, te be captaia of 2 
company, vice John Elliot. | 
75th Regiment of Foot. Launcelot Reed, 
Gent, to be adjutant, vice Thomas Green 
Clapham, | 
76th Regiment of Foot. Adam Stewart, 
Gent. to be adjutant, vice John Shaw. 
77th Regiment of Foot. Thomas M*Keneiry 
Gent. to be adjutant, vice Patrick M*Kenzie. 
Ditto, James Mackay, Gent. to be quarter- 
matter, vice John Mackay. | 
_ 83d Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant William 
Wallace, to be captain of a company, vice James 
Stanley. 
Ditto. Enſign David Maxwell, to be lieute- 
nant, vice William Wallace. 


ö Ditto. Thomas Stanley, Gent. to be enſign, | 


vice David Maxwell. 

$zrh Regiment of Foot. A. H. Brice, Gent. 
to be enſign, vice John Mulhallen. 

Ditto. Hector Mackay, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice James' Maxwell, 

Sgth Regiment of Foot. R. M. Edwin, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice George Wightman. 

Ditto. Enſign J. F. Luttrell, to be lieutenant 
vice George Lattman. : 

Ditto. Serjeant- major Stephen Smith, to be 
adjutant, vice Andrew Wambey. 

goth Regiment of Foot. Captain 
Twentyman, to be major, vice Archibald Kin- 
lock Gordon. 

Ditto. Lieutenant Wiiliam Bainbridge, to be 
captain of a company, vice Twenty - 
man. 


Ditto. Enſign Edward Philip Gayer, to be 


lieutenant, vice William Bainbridge. 


Ditto. William Elrington, Gent. to be enſign, 


vice Edward Philip Gayer. 
Ditto. Enſign William Newport, to be licute- 
nant, vice Matthew Hay. 
Ditto. Andrew Peebles, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice William Newport, 
834 
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93d Regiment of Foot. Major William 
Keppel, of the 82d regiment, to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice James Holwell. 

Ditto. Cornet Edward Filmer, of the 3d 

Dragoon Guards, to be lieutenant, vice Robert 
Laſcelles. 
Ditto. Enſign Thomas Clark, of the 65th 
regiment, to be lieutenant, vice * Leonard. 
Ditta. John Heflop, Gent. to be enſign, vice 
Robert Paterſon. 

g4th Regiment of Foot. Major Francis 
Needham, of the-76th regiment, to be Lieute- 
nant Colonel, vice Duncan Vrquhart. 

Ditto, Lieutenant John Kortwright, of the 
th Foot, to be captain-lieutenant, vice 
Dunbar. | 

Ditto. Enſign William Davis, of the 8gth 
regiment, to be heutenant, vice John Auſten. 

Ditto. Captain Julines Herring, from half- 
pay in the late 94th regiment, to be captain, 
vice Alexander Mall. 

93d Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Charles 
Bucknell Wolfe, of the 52d regiment, to be 
lieutenant, vice John Handaſyde. 

52d Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant John 
Handaſyde, to be lieutenant, vice C. B. Wolfe. 

Major Dalrymple's Corps of Foot. John- 
Dalrymple, Gent. to be enſign, vice Martin 
Dalrymple. | 

Major Waller's Corps of Foot. Enſign John 
Sinclair, to be lieutenant, vice Charles Gordon. 

Major Fiſh's Corps of Foot. Captain Charles 
Marſh, from half-pay-in the late 84th regi- 


ment, to be captain of a company, vice Gregor 


Farquharſon. 

Lieutenant Colonel Whitfield's Corps of Foot. 
Lieutenant Theodore Ludors, of the 20th regi- 
ment of dragoons, to be captain of a company, 
vice Daniel Ord. 

- Lieutenant Colonels William Gardiner, 
George M*Kenzie, Charles Gordon, Henry 
Tohnfon, Turner Straubengee, to be Colonels in 
the army. | | 

Lieutenants John James Barlow, of the 5; 1ſt 
regiment, James Pettigrew, of the 10th regi- 
ment of foot, the Honourable John Cuning- 
hame, late captain in the 14th regiment of 
dragoons, to be captains in the army. 

Colon Is Allan Campbell, of the 46th regi- 
ment, William Ogle of the 52d regiment of 
foot, to be Major Generals in the Eaſt Indies only. 

"Norman M*Leod, Lieutenant Colonel of the 
24 battalion of the 42d regiment, to be Colonel 
in the Eaſt Indies only. 

Majors John Knox, of the 46th regiment, 
Marl. Parſons Stirling, of the 436th regiment, 
Henry Barry, of the 524 regiment, Adam Colt, 
of the tooth” regiment, to be Lieutenant Colo- 


nels in the Eaſt Indies only. 


Major Elford's Corps of Foot. Lieutenant 


William Savory, of the 2zoth dragoons, to be 


captain of a company, vice John Storie. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


The Rev. Robert Walker, to the vicarage of 
Poleſworth in Warwickſhire, 
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The Rev. P. T. Burford, LL. B. to hold the 
rectory of Magdalen Laver, with the vicarage 
of Braughing, in the dioceſe of London. 

The Rev. James Stovin, A. M. fellow of 
St. Peter's college, Cambridge, to the rectory 
of Roſſington, in the dioceſe of Vork. 

The Rev. Benjamin Hutchinſon, to the vi- 
carage of Eaſt Raſen, otherwiſe Market Raſen, 
in Lincolnſhire. 

The Rev. George Crabb, to the rectory of 
Frome St. Quintin, with Everſholt chapel, in 
Dorſetſhire. 

-BANKRUPTS. | 

Arthur Scaife,of Rotherhithe, Surrey, founder. 

„ Joſeph Tuckwell, of Wallingford, Berks, 
Ironmonger. 

Richard Stanier, of Cannon Street, St. Cle- 
ment, Eaſtcheap, London, inſurer. 

John Latkow, of Newgate Street, London, 
tobacconiſt. 

Joſeph Davies, of Hampſtead, Middleſex, 
coach- maſter. 

George Clement, of Kidwelly, Carmarthen- 
ſhire, merchant and ſhopkeeper. : 

William Wells, of Bradford, Yorkſhire, gro- 
cer and linen-draper. : 

Samuel Coyſgrane and Watton Wilcox the 
younger, both of Little Hermitage Street, St. 
George in the Eaſt, Middleſex, ſhip-chandlers. 

Thomas Squire, of Piccadilly, Weſtminſter, 
dealer and chapman. | 

John Pyke, of Coombe St. Nicholas, So- 
merſerſhire, clothier. | 

Thomas Dibble, of Broadway, Somerſetſhire, 
tanner. 

John Ballard, of Great Malvern, Worceſter. 
ſhire, vintner. 

ohn Walker, of Salford, Lancaſhire, merchant. 

illiam Daniel, of Briſtol, ſaleſman, 

Vincent Peloſi, of Briſtol, merchant. 

John Smith, of Durham, linen-draper and 
millener. 

ames Daniel and Daniel Pickance, of Co- 
bridge, Staffordſhire, liquor merchants and co- 
partners. 

John Dewye Parker, late of Waddon Court, 
in the pariſh of Croydon, Surtey, brick-maker. 

Willam Dinham, now or late of Briftol, 
merchant. 

James Hiller, late of the city of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, merchant, but now a priſoner in 
the King's Bench priſon. 

Peter Pratt, of Caſtle Street, near Leiceſter 
Fields, linen-draper. 

William Richardſon, of Fleet Street, Lone 
don, linen-draper. | 

John Thewlis, 4ate of Hallifax, Yorkſhire, 
merchant. 

Ifaac Pettit, late of Epping, Eſſex, common- 
brewer, dealer and chapman. 

William Roſs, of Eaſt Street, St. George 
the Martyr, ſerivener. | 

James Tuck, of Avon in the pariſh of Sop- 
ley, Southampton, dealer and chapman. 

Ezekiel Egerton, of Bread Street Hill, Lon- 
don, merchant, dealer and chapman. | 
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ANS WERSG 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 


HE Tale mentioned to have been juſt received, in our Anſwers of laſt 
i month, will be inſerted in our next. 


| The Poem on Liberty will likewiſe be inſerted in the next number. We 
1 give the ingenious Author this previous information, that he may, if he 
| pleaſes, change the very common ſignature he has adopted. 


| The Lady who figns Gertrude, and who mentions her withdrawing her 
|  eorreſpondence from another Miſcellany, is reſpectfully informed that the 
ſeveral productions ſhe has tranſmitted us are too inelegant for our work, We 
hope this Lady is not the author of two other performances ſigned Auriol, 
4 Lionel; though the fiyle and hand- auriting are ſufficiently ſimilar to war- 
rant the ſuſpicion : the latter of theſe articles is groſsly indecent, and both 
were genteelly tranſmitted without the ceremony of paying Poſtage; on which 
account, indeed, they would not have been at all noticed, but for the above 
reaſons. With a true Chriſtian ſpirit, we return good for evil; by wiſh- 
ing, as we ſincerely do, a better head, and a better heart, to the fair writer 
of the foul compoſition alluded to. | 


The 32 Body, Number X. and authentic Memoirs of the late Dr. Hun- 
| ter, both intended for the preſent number, are obliged to be deferred till 
{|| cur next. Fs 

| 


Ul! The Verſes oe Hefiod, by Cantabridgienſis are far leſs elegant than Mr. 
| | Cooke's tranſlation of the ſame lines of that famous Poet. | 


The Bacchanalian Sonnet appears to have been written under a too power- 
ful inſpiration of the tun-bellied divinity. 


| 
| 
| 
Phe Oriental Tale promiſed us by the Rev. Mr. —, can hardly fail to 
|' prove acceptable. The Editors will at all times be happy to hear from this 
| | gentleman, | 6 

It The Sonnet by Mr. Collings ſomehow eſcaped our notice lat month; but 
it that ingenious gentleman will find it inſerted in the preſent number. 


"it G. H.“ Epigram is too verboſe ; the point, in this ſpecies of writing, ſhould 
be contracted as much as poſſible. The idea might have been expreſſed in 
four lines, and in it's preſent form it occupies ſixteen, Indeed, a goed 
Epigram is more difficult to compoſe than young writers ſeem generally 
to apprehend, 2 1 | 


The Yer/es on Duelling are well timed, but they are very deficient in 
oetical merit. This is a ſubje& which we ſhould gladly ſee attempted by 
ome able Correſpondent, | 


The Eſſay on Futurity contains nothing new. 


The parents of the Youth of Fifteen, who candidly aſk our opinion, if 
their ſon ſeems likely to ſucceed as a firſt-rate poet, from the ſpecimen 
ſent; are as candidly informed, as we are from that ſpecimen enabled to jud ge, 
that we do not think he ever will. The ſubject is of the moſt hacknied 
kind, and there is not a ſingle new idea in the whole forty- ſix lines; to ſay 
nothing of the language, which is exceedingly inelegant, and in ſome paits 
ungrammatical. JOE 5 115 1 

The delightful Villa recommended to our notice by Lady R. will conſti- 
tute one of the embelliſhments in our next Numbete We are happy to 
— this part of our plan meets with her lady ſhips flattering appro- 

ation. | ö 2 
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UNIVERSAL MISCELLANY, 
APRIL 


MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


SIR EDWARD HUGHES, K. B. 


* HIS active, brave, and expe- 
rienced admiral, (whoſe father 

was a native of Wales, of an ancient 
and reſpectable family, filled with 
great reputation the office of Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, and 


was member of parliament for Saltaſh, 
in Cornwall) is lineally deſcended, 


on the mother's fide, from the cele- 


brated Archbiſhop Chichely“; who, 


from an habitual abſtemiouſneſs, 
brought himſelf to 1magine he could 
ſubſiſt without food, and fell a victim 
to the experiment: the monument of 


this famous anceſtor is ſtill extant, 
in the cathedral at Canterbury, and 
is conftantly pointed out to all per- 
ſons viſiting that venerable edifice. 


Sir Edward is ſuppoſed to have 


been born in London, at the Old 
"Horſe Guards, while his father was 


Judge Advocate General, about the 
year 1718. He was patronized by 
Sir Charles Wager, while firſt Lord 
of the Admiralty; and went to ſea 


in 1735, with the Liſbon fleet, which 


was ſent for the protection of Portugal 


againſt the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Norris. 

After this expedition, Sir Edward 
went to the 


eſt Indies; and was 


1783. 


2 
with Admiral Vernon at the taking 
of Porto Bello, November 22, 1739; 
and at the ſiege of Carthagena, in 
1740, when he was made a lieutenant 
by the admiral, who adviſed him to 
return to England, and try his intereſt 
for farther promotion. 5 
In the year 1747, Sir Edward had 
the mis fortune to loſe a younger bro- 
ther, who commanded a ſloop of war 
in North America, where the veſſel 
foundered, and every ſoul periſhed. 
About this time Sir Edward Hughes 
again went to the Weſt Indies; and he 
was raiſed to the rank of poſt captain 
by the late Sir Charles Knowles, on 
the 6th of February 1748. a 
Sir Edward was at the firſt ſiege of 
Cape Breton, by Sir Peter Warren 
ay General Pepperel; and after- 
wards, near the cloſe of that war, 
had a voyage given him to the Spa- 
niſh main, where he was remartinbly 
ſucceſsful. 
In the year 1756, when the French 


threatened Guernſey and Jerſey, en- 


camping 18,000 men in the-neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe iſlands, and Bord 
Howe was ordered with a ſquadron 
to undertake their protection, Sir 


Edward's ſhip, the Deal Caſtle, joined 
his lordſhip off Guernſey ſoon after 


his arrival. 


* Archbiſhop Chichely, who died the 12th of October 1443, was educated at Wincheſter Schaal 
and New College Oxford. He became Archdeacon of Saliſbury in the year 1402, chancellor of 
the ſame &tocele in 1404, Biſhop of St. David's in 1407, and Archbiſhop of Cantecbury in 1414. 


'Þ & Rod... 


bert Harlan 


When by nd py belong- 


ing to the fleet in t editerranean, 


were ordered home as evidences on 


the trial of Admiral Byng, Sir Ed- 
ward was one of thoſe ſent to ſucceed 


them; being 1 3 to the com- 


mand of the 
us, in the room of Captain James 
oung, now admiral of the white. 
Theſe officers, who ſailed from Portſ- 
mouth, on the gth of September 


ntrepid of ſixty-four 


17 6, went paſſengers in the Ambuſ- 


cade of forty gun, commanded by 
Captain Gwynn. 

After quitting the Intrepid, Sir 
Edward was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Somerſet of ſeventy guns, 
in which ſhip he was with Admiral 
Holborne, in 1757, in the violent 
ſtorm off Louiſpourg. | 
In the year following he was with 
Admiral Boſcawen at the fiege and 
taking of Louiſbourg; and, in 1759, 
with Sir Charles Saunders, at the 
ſiege and taking of Quebec. 
During this time he continued to 
rotmmaud the Somerſet, in which ſhip 
he went with Sir Charles Saunders to 


the Mediterranean; but, towards the 


cloſe of chat war, Sir Charles ap- 
pointed him captain of his own ſhip 
the Blenheim, and the moſt cordial 
Friendſhip ſubſiſted between them till 
the death of that renowned admiral. 
In the year 1771, Sir Edward was 
again appointed to the command of 
the Somerſet, as a guard- ſhip; in 
which ſituation he remained till the 
.$th of September 1773, when he was 
named to ſucceed Sir Robert Har- 
-Jand; as commander in chief in the 
-Eaft Indies, and ſailed with a com- 


modore's broad pendant, in the Sa- 


Uſhury of fifty guns. 
On this laſt occaſion, his Majeſty 
was moſt graciouſly pleaſed to confer 


on him the honour of knighthood, 


In May 17742 he jained Sir Ro- 
, with the Saliſbury and 
Seahorſe, at Madras; and ſoon after, 


receiving the chief command, he re- 


paired to Bengal, agreeable to his in- 
ſtructions, with the whole ſquadron; 
where he waited the arrival of the 
tranſports which carried the ſupreme 
council and judges newly eſtabliſhed 


. ately ſhifted his broad 
the Saliſbury to the 
convoyed them up the river to Cal- 


known to have been 
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ment, 
On the appearance of theſe ſhips 


from Enpland, Sir Edward immedi- 
endant from 
wallow, and 


cutta; attending the ſupreme council 
and judges on ſhore, where they were 
received at the Government Houſe. 
In March 1775, the new eſtabliſh- 
ment being perfectly adjuſted, and 
the {ſquadron repaired, Sir Edward, 
whoſe conciliating diſpoſition is 
eculiarly ſer- 
viceable at this critical period, took 
his leave, to the infinite regret of the 
whole ſettlement, and returned to his 
ſtation at Madras, where he was joy- 
fully received by perſons of every 
deſcription, being himſelf attached 
to no party, but reſpected and eſteem- 
£d by all: the old worthy nabob, in 
Parucylar, conſtantly diſtinguiſhed 
im by the appellation of brother, and 
elteemed 1t the height of felicity to 
viſit and be viſited by Sir Edward. 
At Bombay he was equally eſteem- 
ed, and quitted that ſettlement great» 
ly regretted by every one. | 
During the unhappy diviſions which 
began at Madras in 1776, on the 
memorable affair of Lord Pigot, the 
conſequences of which Sir Edward 
was wholly unable to prevent, he con- 
ducted himſelf with a moderation 
which, while it preſerved the dignit 
of his own character, prevented tho 
advantages from being taken, which 


might otherwiſe have proved inj u- 


rious to the nation in general, and 
to the affairs of the Eaſt India com- 


pany in particular. 


In 1777, being relieved by Sir Ed. 
ward Vernon, he left the Eaſt Indies, 
in the Saliſbury, taking two of the 
company's ſhips under convoy, with 
which he arrived in England, in May 
1778, where he found he had been 
promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral 
of the Blue in the January preceding. 
In the beginning of December 1778, 
Sir PIES was inveſted by his Ma- 
jeſty, at St. James's, with the enſigns 
of the moſt honourable order of the 


Bath; and, early in 1779, he failed 
or 
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the line, to reſume the command, at 
the expreſs inſtance of the Eaſt India 
company, who well knew the yalue 


of his ſervices. 


A few months after his arrival, 
finding his health greatly impaired, 
he wrate to be recalled; but receiv- 
ing intelligence of a ſtrong French 
armament deſtined for India, like a 
gallant and zealous officer, he relin- 
quiſhed every idea of perſonal con- 
venience, and determined to remain 
on the ſport, for the purpoſe of op- 
poling the enemy, d defending the 
oriental poſſeſſions of his country. 
The ſtedfaſt reſolution with which 
this determination has been per- 
for med, is ſufficiently known. 

The inftant Sir Edward Hughes 
received information of our rupture 


with Holland, his 8 of the 


country led him to the attack of Ne- 
gapatnam and Trincamale, notwith- 
ſtanding we were at the ſame mo- 


ment ſtruggling for the preſervation 
of our own poſſeſſions on the coaſt of 


Coromandel: the expedition was well 


planned, and it was attended with 


the fulleſt ſucceſs. | 
On the 75th of November 1781, Sir 


Edward took the Dutch ſettlement 


of Negapatnam; and, on the 11th of 
January 1782, that of Trincamale. 


His ſucceſſive engagements with 


Monſieur Suffrein, on the 17th of 
February, the 12th of April, the 6th 
of July, and the 3d of September, 
in the ſame year, the particulars of 


-which may be ſeen in our Gazettes 
for December 1782, and in thoſe of 
the preſent month, are unequivocal 


proofs of the zeal and activity with 
which this gallant commander has 


endeavoured to ſerve his country. 


With the true ſpirit of a Britiſh 
admiral, he has on every occaſion 
ſtudioufly ſought the enemy, though 
his fleet was always inferior in num- 


bers, and ſometimes very conſidera- 


bly ſo: nor have they ever been able 
to avail themſelves of theſe advan- 
tages; the ſuperior ſkill of Sir Ed- 
ward, and the equally ſuperior bra- 
very of thoſe under his command, 
having conſtantly obtained him the 


* honour of at leaſt forcing them 40 
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for the Eaſt Indies, with ſix ſhips of 


was) that ſtruck, during t 
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retreat, notwithſtanding the peculiar. 
nature of the light winds, and par- 
tial breezes, in the oriental ocean, 
have prevented him, on ſeveral peca- 
tons, from compleatly purſuing the 
victory, | 6 | 
His ſpirited demand of the Ajax, 
or Severe, (for it ſeems not quite 
certain which of theſe ſhips it really 
be engage- . 

ment of the 6th of July, to the Sul- 
tan, but afterwards, making all the 
ſail it could, fired on and raked the 


ſhip laſt mentioned, without ſhewin 


any colours, and got in amongſt the 
French fleet, is as much to the ho- 


nour of Sir Edward, as the evaſive 
anſwer returned is to the eternal diſ- 


grace of Monſieur Suſfrein; who 
ought certainly to have delivered q 
the forfeited ſhip, or given a mu 
more candid — explicit reaſon for 


his refuſal: every ſpecies of ſubter- 
fuge is infinitely below the dignity 
of any commander. Indeed, we re- 
gret that Monſieur Suffrein ſhould 


ave fullied that honour, - as well in 


the 195 inſtance, as in the unjuſ- 
tiſia 


ſtone's ſquadron, in the neutral har- 


le attack of Commodore John 


bour of Port Praya, which be has 
unqueſtionably obtained, from the 
circumſtance of having had the reſq- - 
lution to engage ſo often, however 


. unſucceſsfully, ſuch an able com- 


mander as Sir Edward Hughes. 

We have peculiar pleaſure in aſ- 
ſuring our readers, that the gallant 
admiral, who by this time has pro- 
bably had the honour of the laſt con- 


teſt in the late war, Which he has no 


doubt gloriouſly cloſed, is ay remark- 


able for his benevolence, generoſity, 


and humanity, as for his bravery, 


. kill, and experience. 


With the genuine inflexible ſpirit 
of a true Britiſh naval commander, 
Sir Edward unites the character of the 
Pre and well-bred gentleman ; 

e ſpeaks the French language with 
as much fluency as his own; and his 
knowledge of the eaſtern ſettlements, 
as well as of the navigation of thoſe 
ſeas, is perhaps unrivalled. - 

Sir Edward has another quality, 


which we ſhall take the liberty of 
ranking as a very important _ 
| e 
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deed eſſential virtue, though of the 
negative kind, both in naval and mi- 
Htary com manders—0e ts of 0 pary. 
Whatever may be the views of the 
zdminiſtration for the time being, the 
ſole object of his own, and of which 
he never loſes fight, is the faithful 
execution of that duty which he has 
himſelf undertaken to perform. 
Sir Edward is conſiderably taller 
than the middle fize, but his diſpo- 
fition to corpulency ſerves en 
todiminiſh bis height. He has a rud- 
dy complexion, and a fine open coun- 
tenance, ſtrongly expreſſive of that 
chearfulneſs and hoſpitality for which 
he is ſo eminently diſtinguiſned. 
Ile has been twice married, but 
has no children: his firſt lady died 
in childbed; and the preſent Lady 
Hughes, with 4 zeal and elegance at 
once expreſſive of her affectionate re- 
ds, her exalted underſtanding, and 
r cultivated taſte, is preparing their 
feat, called Laxborough, near Wood- 
ford Bridge, in Eſſex, for the gallant 
admiral's reception. 5 + 
Is there a fingle Briton who will 
refuſe to join us in the wiſh, that he 
may ſpeedily return to his native 


country, and long continue to enjoy, 


in uninterrupted felicity, that peace 
which his exertions have ſo greatly 
contributed to eftabhſh! _ - 
Sir Richard Hughes, Bart. Rear 
Admiral of the Blue, 1s no relation 
to Sir Edward. 


MRS, YATES. 


TP HIS accompliſhed aftreſs, whoſe 
ſuperior talents make all which 
regards her intereſting to the public, 


. was born in London, though her pa- 


rents were natives of Scotland.. Mr. 
Graham, her father, who was of a good 
N family, was bred to the ſea, and was 
captain and owner of a merchant ſhip; 
in which, after ſome years of ſucceſs, 
meeting with that reverſe of fortune to 
which this walk of life is of all others 
. moſt expoſed, having loſt a wife he 
loved, when the ſubject of theſe me- 
moirs was only three years old, hav- 


ing ſurvived two other children, a 


ſon who was purſer of the Burford 
man of war, and a daughter married 


* 
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to the captain of a ſhip in the Medi. 
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terrancan trade, and having the lofs 
of ſight added to theſe domeſtic mĩſ. 
fortunes, lived to have the evening 
of his days made happy by the filial 
gratitude of this his youngeſt child; 
who, as ſoon as jucceſs in her thea- 
trical purſuits enabled her, with Mr. 


Yates's chearful concurrence, took 


him a ſmall houſe in the King's Road, 
and afterwards a larger on Richmond 
Common, where thoſe hours ſhe could 
{ſpare from her theatrical avocations 
were employed in ſoothing his de. 
clining years, by paying him thoſe 
intereſting attentions which duty and 
filial: tenderneſs alone can diate, 
and of which à parent alone knows 
the value. He died at an advanced 
age, and was buried in the church 
at Richmond. Davio ar 

On this event, ſhe changed her 


ſummer reſidence to a houſe delight- 
fully ſituated on the banks of the 


Thames, at Mortlake; which ſhe 
fitted up, as ſhe has ſince done her 
houſe in Stafford Row, with that ge- 
nuine, unaffected taſte, and = crak 


ſimplicity, Which are ſuch ſtriking 


features in her general character. 
But though we have pleaſure in 
ſaying, which we do from undoubted 


authority, that few have excelled 
this admirable actreſs in the private 
domeſtic duties, as a wife, a daugh- 


ter, a miſtreſs of a family, a friend; 


though her maternal care of a ne- 


dee and niece of Mr. Vates's, the 
ormer of whom is a brave officer in 
the navy, deſerves the higheſt com- 
mendation; though her œconomy in 


whatever reſpects herſelf can only be 


— — by her bounty to the diſtreſs 
of others; though neatneſs, elegance, 
propriety, and the moſt exact order, 


preſide in her houſe; though the ſo- 


ciety in which ſhe lives conſiſts of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt the li- 


- terary world; and though ſhe 1s often 
- honoured with the viſits of perſons of 


her own ſex whoſe virtues and ac- 


- compliſhments are as conſpicuous as 


their rank ; yet, as her claim to a 


- ſeat in the Temple of Memory 1s 


founded on thoſe almoſt unrivalled 
talents which render her memoirs an 
object of public attention, we ſhall 

leave 
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leave thoſe to whom ſhe is known, 
the reſpeQable circle of her friends, 
to bear teſtimony to what we have 
above advanced, and haſten to give 
an account of her progreſs in the 
delightful art ſhe has made her pro- 
feſſion, from her firſt attempt in very 
early youth, to that perfection which 
entitles her to the univerſal admira- 
tion of which ſhe is now in undiſ- 
puted poſſeſſion. 

As her father was a man of plain 
and primitive manners, our cele- 
brated actreſs had never ſeen a play, 
till, at the age of ſixteen, a lady 
took her to Romeo and juliet; when 
the impaſſioned performance of Mrs. 
Cibber opened a new day on her de- 
lighted imagination. Fired by that 
enthuſiaſtic impulſe which ſo often 
decides the fate of genius, abſorbed 
in admiration of thoſe aſtoniſhing 
powers of -which report had given her 
only a faint idea, ſhe inſtantly re- 
cognized ſomething congenial in her 
own mind: the ſpark mounted into 
a blaze; ſhe melted into tears, not 


only of ſympathy, but of emulation ; 


and, juſt to herſelf, as well as to the 
conſummate pattern of. excellence 
before her, ſhe felt, amidſt the confu- 
fion of ideas in which {he was en- 
veloped, the celebrated fentiment of 


Corregio, on firſt ſecing the works 


of Raphael 


Ed io fon anche pittore* 1 


From that moment, her paſſion for 


the theatre became unconquerable; 
and a friend, who had intereſt, hav-- 


ng recommended her to Mr. Gar- 
ric 


rick, ſhe came out the following Lent: 
in the character of Marcia, in Mr. 


Criſp's tragedy of Virginia, being 


introduced by à prologue, written 


and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick for that 


purpoſe; when her youth, her un- 
common beauty, and thoſe rays of 


genius which broke through her un- 
tutored inexperience, like the ſtreams 
of light which precede the day, ſe- 
cured her the favour of the public, 
by whom ſhe was received with the 
moſt flattering marks of approbation. 

She was then engaged by Mr. 


* 
— 
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Garrick, at a very moderate ſalary, 
for three years; but on the coming 
out of Mr. Whitehead's tragedy of 
Creuſa, Mr. Garrick's judgment aſ- 
ſigned her a character in which ſhe 
would have appeared to great adyan- 
tage, (and which was, on her de- 
clining it, exceedingly well filled by 
Miſs Macklin) that of Ilyſſus, a 
youth brought up from infancy in 
the temple; which, from diffidence, 
and an idea of impropriety, ſhe re- 
fuſed: in reſentment for which refu- 
ſal, Mr. Garrick diſcharged her at 
the end of the ſeaſon; a ſtroke the 
more ſevere, as it was unforeſeen. 

On this diſappointment of her 
hopes, ſhe engaged with Mr. Yates, 
for the ſummer ſeaſon, at Birming- 
ham ; and in the beginning of * 
ſucceeding winter became the wife 
of this excellent actor, whoſe private 
character as a man of worth and in- 
tegrity is undiſputed, whoſe ed uca- 
tion had been liberal, (his father, 
who was of a gentleman's family in 
the city of Lincoln, having bred him 
to claſſical learning, and afterwards 
articled him to an attorney of emi- 
nence in Kent) whoſe comic talents 
have never been excelled, and whoſe 
correct execution renders him as 
much the favourite of critical judges 
as of the public in general. 

We. ſhould have obſerved, that 


before the cloſe of her firſt ſeaſon, 


our actreſs had appeared with ap- 
plauſe in the character of Jane Shore: 
Mr. Garrick performing Haſtings, 
Mrs. Cibber Alicia, and Mr. Moſbp 
Shore: a group which it is not eaſy 
to equal. So 
Soon after her marriage, ſhe was 
\ engaged at Drury Lane; and 
r. Hume's Agis being repreſent. - 
ed, and Mrs. Cibber, from illneſs, 
being unable to continue the part of 
Evanthe more than three nights, Mrs. 
Yates ſucceeded her in the character, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs, as at once” 
eſtabliſhed her in the firſt line of her 
profeſſion. | 
From this time her progreſs was 
rapid, as-well in the comic as tragic 
caſt; and Mrs. Cibber refuling to ap- 


Pear. 


25. 
pear during the ſeafo of Mt. Gar- 
rick's abſence in Italy, the theatre 
was ſu ed by the brilliant talents, 
and ſpirited exertions, of Mrs. Yates 
and Mr. Powell; who, in a variety 
of tharaQers, but particularly in 
thoſe of Bellario and philaier, in the 
Philater of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
altered by Mr. Colman with equal 
judgment and taſte, drew ſuch houſes 
as, though in the abſence of Mr. 
Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, rendered it 
the moſt lucrative feafon ever known, 
-  S$6on after Mr. Garrick's return 
to England, Mr. and Mrs. Yates 
ſpent part of a ſummer at Paris; 
where our heroine had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing Clairon and Du Meſnil in 
ſeveral of their principal characters, 
and of being introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of the former. 

She was particularly charmed with 
Clairon's performance of Medea; 
and, as a mind ambitious of excelling 
gannot fail of profiting by that ge- 
werous emulation which is the ſpur 
to every laudable purſuit, ſhe deter- 
mined on getting up Mr. Glover's 
admirable tragedy on the ſubject, 
for her own night, on her return to 
London; in which undertaking ſhe 
was fo happy as to have that gentle. 
man's aſkſtance: with what ſucceſs 
this arduous attempt was attended, 


the 2 voice has left us nothing 
to a 1 l R | 


On the change of proprietors at 


Covent Garden, Mr. and Mrs. Yates 


engaged there with Meſſrs. Colman, 
&c. an engagement, in one refpe&, 
diſad vantageous to Mrs. Yates; as 


Mr. Powell's declining comedy threw! 


her out. of: the extenſtve caſt of comic 


characters, not leſs than thirty, of 


which ſhe was in poſſeſſion at Drury 
Lane, and which her delicacy to other 


actreſſes prevented her afterwards 7 1 
| active mind being impatient without 
employment, Mr. Yates and ſhe en- 


reſuming. 3, 
Herengagement at Covent Garden 

being atan end, and ſome little dif- 

ference in opinion with the managers 


in reſpe& to a new arrangement, 


preventing her ſettling another, both 


Me nd Mr. Yates were that ſeaſon 


4, 3 which being known, 
a moſt liberal propoſal was made her 
Dem Edinburgh, to play a ſmall 
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number of nights, for which ſhe was 
to receive 7001s part of which ſum 
was a ſubſcription of the advocates, 
and was paid her by a banker in 
London before ſhe ſet out. 
She arrived at Edinburgh, with 
Mr. Yates, (whoſe fterling merit 
could not be unnoticed by ſo judi- 
cious an audience) in the month of 
January 1772, and was received there 
with the eclat her talents deſerved. 
After having played a few nights, 
pore of the gallery was laid into the 
xes, for the better accommodation 
of the ladies, who there never go into 
the pit, which is appropriated to the 
gentlemen, and generally filled by 
thoſe of the learned profeſſions, 
After having performed ſome of 
her principal characters, ſhe appeared 
in that of Zulima, in 4 new tragedy, 
written by Mr. Mackenſie, the cele- 
bratedauthorof 'The Man of Feeling, 
&c, called The Prince of Tunis, which 
was played with the greateſt applauſe. 
To this tragedy ſhe ſpoke a prologue 
of uncommon beauty, in the cha- 
rater of the Genius of Scotland, 
with a copy of which we have been 
favoured for our poetical article of 
this month. [496 26 
Our admired actreſs, though preſſ- 
ed to continue in Scotland, returned 
to London early in the ſpring, in 
order to fulfil a promiſe made to 
Mr. Smith before ſhe ſet out, to per- 
form Margaret of Anjou at Covent 
Garden for his benefit; on which oc- 


cafion the concourſe which filled, 


not only the theatre and it's ave- 
nues, but the adjoining ſtreets, has 
perhaps never been equalled; and 
ſpoke more ſtrongly than words could 
have done, the ſenſe of the public in' 
reſpect to her merit. 2 105 
laving, however, no "propoſals 
made her from the theatres, and her 


gaged with Mr. Brooke of Dorſet- 
ſhire, in the | 
Houfe: Mrs. Brookes for her brother - 
in-law, taking a part in the direction, 


and carrying on the foreign corre- 


ſpondence, whilft Mrs. Y ates ſaper- 
intended the domeſtic arrangements, 


in which were included the decora- 
tions 


urchaſe of the Opera 
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tions and dreſſes, for the care of 
which her correct and elegant taſte 
peculiarly fitted her, her knowledge 
of, and attention to, the co/tume, in 
her own theatrical dreſſes, having 
before excited the admiration of the 
French themſelves. | 
Nor was her taſte conſ ned to 
dreſs and decoration ; her judgment 


ointed out thoſe excellent dancers, 


accelli and the Vallouys, the latter 


of whom were then unnoticed at the 
French opera, and the former had 
never appeared at all. The beauti- 
ful pantomime and playful unſtudied 

races of the Vallouys, and the bril- 
| bop execution of Baccelli even on 
her firſt appearance, fully juſtified 
the choice ſhe had made. 

During her ſecond reſidence in 
France, which was on this occaſion, 
our admired actreſs received the molt 
flattering diſtinctions from the French 
theatre; the moſt celebrated of the 
profeſſion, many of whom, who were 
then in the country, and even ſome 
who had left the ſtage, coming to 
Paris on purpoſe to perform their 
moſt ſtriking characters, as a teſti- 
mony of eſteem for her diſtinguiſhed 
talents. 

Of the direction of the Opera, it 
is not our buſineſs, or our intention, 
to ſpeak very minutely; but thus 


ſerve, that by the plain and obvious 
policy of treating the performers 
with kindneſs, paying them with 


punctuality, granting the moſt liberal 


ſalaries to ſuperior merit, N 
no expence in whatever contribute 
to the beauty of the /pre&eclr, and 


| Introducing the moſt exact order into 


the interior arrangements, the Italian 
theatre was raiſed from a ſtate of 
conſtant and ruinpus loſs, to that 
proſperous ſituation in which it was 
delivered to the gentlemen who ſuc- 
ceeded in the undertaking. 

After two ſeaſons at the Opera, 
during which the public were un- 
willingly deprived of Mrs. Yates's 
admirable performance, ſhe received 
propoſals of uncommon advantage 


from Mr. Foote: on which Mr. Gar- 
rick applied to her reſpeCting an 


6 Vor. II. 
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it would be unjuſt not to ob- 


engagement for Drury Lane and 
Mr. Foote, with a liberality of ſen. 
timent which did him honour, giving 


up the treaty begun with him, Mrs. 


Yates contracted with Mr. Garrick 
for three years; which contract was 
transferred to Meſſrs. Sheridan, &c, 


on their purchaſe of Drury Lane; 


and, on 1t's expiring, engaged with 


Mr. Harris at Covent Garden, where 


ſhe continues to receive, from an im- 


partial public, the tribute of admira- 


tion ſo juſtly her due, 

The celebrated author of the Mo- 
nody to the Memory of Mr. Garrick 
has obſerved with equal truth and 
poetic beauty of expreſſion, that 
amongſt all the imitative arts, the 
charms of the ſcenic alone are tem- 


porary; that . 


© The grace of action, the adapted mien, 


Faithful as Nature to the varied ſcene; 


Th' expreſſive glance, whole ſubtle comment 
draws 
Entranc'd attention, and a mute applauſe z 


. Geſture that marks, with force and feeling 


fraught, 


A ſenſe in filence, and à will in thought; 
- Harmonious ſpeech, . whoſe puie and liquid tone 


Gives yerſe a mufic ſcarce confeſs d it's own z 

(As light from gems aſſumes a brighter ray, 

And, cloth'd with orient hues, tranſcends the 
day) : 


Paſſion's wild break, and frown that awes the 
ſenſe, 

And every charm of gentler eloquence; 

All periſhable, like th' electrie fire, 

But ſtrike the frame—and, as they ftrike, expire: 

Incenſe too choice a bodicd flame to bear, 

It's fragrance charms the ſenſe, and blends with 
alr: 

But whilſt we lament with our 
poet, that the tranſient beauties of 
dramatic painting, unlike the fixed 
and permanent labours of the ſiſter 
arts, can be only partially conveyed 
to poſterity; let us ehdeavou? to give 
as diſtinct an idea as we are able of 
the excellence ſtill hefore our eyes, 


And this, not by the unmeaning 


exclamation of him— - - 
© Who wonders with a fooliſh face of praiſez? 


And, callous to all the finer feelings 
of the ſoul, regards Harlequin and 
Medea with the ſame vacant ſmile of 
thoughtleſs approbation; but with 
that cool diſcrimination, that candid, 
unbiaſſed criticiſm, the offspring of 

| 2 KR ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility and taſte, Which alone can 
conyey an image, however faint, of 
dramatic excellence, or ſatisfy the 
ardent pant for fame which actuates 
the boſom of real genius, 

When we ſay of this admirable 
actreſs, that ſhe ih not been equalled 
in the great ſublime of tragedy, or 
in the meaſured beauty of eloquent 
declamation; when we praiſe her ex- 
act jmitation of Nature in her thou- 
ſand forms; the dignity of her air; 
the varied melody of her tones; the 
perfedtneſs of her articulation; her 
claſſical correctneſs; her juſt painting 


w 
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of the paſſions, and the glow of co- 


louring which animates her expreſ- 
ſion of them; we only echo the con- 
current teſtimony of the moſt undiſ- 
cerning as well as the moſt enlight- 
ened ſpectator. 

We ſpeak the voice of. truth and 
reaſon when we add, that the great- 
neſs of her dramatic powers can only 
be equalled by their variety; that, 
Mr. Garrick excepted, no performer 
has done juſtice to ſuch varions and 
ſeemingly contradiQory characters; 
not fewer, if our memory 1s faithful, 
than ninety“, as well in the comic 


* The following Liſt of Characters recollected to have been performed by Mrs. Yates, will 
ſufficiently juſtify us in this aſſertion. | 


TRAGEDY. Sigiſmunda +» + Tancred and Sigiſmunda, \ 
Andromache = - Diſttreſt Mother. Statira - - » Alexander the Great. 1 
Almeria Mourning Bride. Thamyris 9392 Siege of Sinope. = 
Ameſttis - - - + Ambitious Stepmother, Ximena - - + Heroic Daughter, k 
Anna Bullen Henry VIII. Zapphira = - + Barbaroſla, 7 
Arpaſia - - - - Tamerlane, S Lara. 7 
Bellario. = - + + Philaſter, Zobeide - - +» Zobeide, . 
Belvid era Venice Preſerved, Zoraida - Toraida. 7 
Caliſa „Fair Peniteat, Zulima - Prince of Tunis. 5 
Chryſ ei: Heroic Love. 8 , 
yon - - - Clementina, 1 COM 8 F | 
Cleopatra +» + All for Love. yy ++; + 8 57 N 
Cleopatra - Antony and Cleopatra. en Ih A o-——wmtig 0 
Cleora - - Bondman. elinda; - All in the Wrong. = 
Conſtance - - + King John. Berinthia - - »- Trip to Scarborough. 4 
Cork = - -  « King Leare Clarinda - - +» Suſpicious Huſband. 4 
Counteſs of Saliſbury Counteſs of Saliſbury. 1 bd N — 1 J 
3  - - | - Deneio. F lorimel LES? Sa J 
2 a * We N tings. Hyppolita - - + SheWou'd and SheWou'd Not. » 
Elcfra - - Flectra. . I 
ret — = - Siege of Damaſcus, I * PE TT 85 holfterer. 5 
uphraſia Grecian Daughter. I. xr Fg” 2 M, 1 Lovers. 1 
ea, - Agis. abella - - - Meaſure for Meaſure, ; 
| Hermione - - Diftreſt Mother, Jarintha_ - - _- Suſpicious Huſband. : 
1 . goon - - _- - 'Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1 
Imogen - Cymbeline, 2 ady Allworth - New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Sas i © Orconctts; Lady Brute - Provoked Wife. 
. Iſabella - - - =- Fatal Marriage. Lady Charlot - Funeral. 
Linas - Phdra and Hyppolitus. Lady Lurewell — Sir Harry Wildair, 
D „. Lady Townl7 Provoked Huſband. N 
Leonora - - Miſtake. : 


- Ja ne Shore. 


Jane Shore a 
J Mariana - „ Miſer. 


RCP. ECTS 1 thee t-- 0:6 40-8 


* | 2 1 N N Stex. Mrs. Cadwallader The Author. 
at; Randoloh 288 8 Mrs. Conqueſt < Lady's Laſt Stake. 
* 2 — 2 — 5 Mrs. Fralill Love for Love. 
1 3 0 C 8 2 Niers. Knightley — Diſcovery, 
Mandane Orplian of China, Mrs. Marwood - Way to Keep Him. 
3 Mzz. Lovemore - Way of the World, 
„ - Virginia. rs. Oakley -« 2 Wife. 
Margaret of Anjou - Earl of Warwick. =, Mrs, Sullen - — Beaux Strafagem, i 
Medea Medea. Portia, = '- Merchant of Venice. 
Monimia = - = Orphan e 
1 mm Sophia The Brothers, 
Mrs. Beverly +» + Gameſter, 3 
- - (75; WES: Sylvia | | - Recruiting Officer, 
Octavia All tor Love, f C. 
Weds” >! - MM Viola - - - + Twelfth Night, 
W Violants — 2 


Senuramis „ Scniramie 5 Ein 
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as tragic line of acting: in the former, 
with equal admiration, we have ſeen 
her the ſprightly coquet in Belinda in 
All in the Wrong, Araminta in the 
School for Lovers, Clarinda, Berin- 
thia, and many others; in the ſenti- 
mental, weeping: Indiana; and the 
elegant, accompliſhed, courtly, high- 
bred, diſſipated, Lady Townly. 

In the latter character, we have 
never, in our times, ſeen her equalled, 


except by the late Mrs. Woſlington; 


who poſſeſſed the ſame advantages of 
native beauty, and unſtudied elegance 
of perſon and deportment; the ſame 
fine ſenſe, cultivated underſtanding, 
and quick perception of the graceful 
and becoming in the intercourſe of 
poliſhed ſociety. 

In female characters where the 
habit of the other ſex is aſſumed, as 
in Fidelia, Roſalind, Viola, Portia, 
Imogen, Bellario, and in Emmeline 
in Dr. Hawkſworth's beautiful Fairy 
Tale, Mrs. Yates is peculiarly ex- 
cellent, not only from the advantage 
of a very fine perſon, but from an 
air of unaffected innocence and mo- 
deſty, which"takes away every idea 
of impropriety. 

Great in all, we have ſeen her, 
with the ſame unerring pencil of 
Nature, delineate the haughty, in- 
jured, vindictive, Margaret of Anjou; 
and the patient, uncomplaining, pe- 
nitent, ſuffering, Shore—the cruel, 
ambitious, murderous, Lady Mac- 
beth, exciting her huſband to crimes 
at which humanity ſhudders; and the 
generous, exalted, patriotic, Louiſa, 


mildly perſuaſive, the wife, the mo- 


ther, and the queen, urging her irre- 
ſolute Braganza to mount, by the 
paths of rectitude and honour, the 
hereditary throne of which his an- 
ceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived, 
and defying, in the hour of danger, 


the ſword of the aſſaſſin, with that 


ſteady heroiſm which is the compa- 


nion of conſcious virtue—the ten- 


derly maternal Andromache—Man- 
dane—Zapphira—Thamyris—].ady 
Randolph—the raving Conſtance in 


* 


the delirium of affliction lamenting her 
* pretty Arthur! —and the deſpairing 
Horatia, uttering pretended execra- 
tions of her country, and provoking, 
with diſſembled fury, the dagger of 
her triumphant brother—have ſeen 
her paint, in the ſame vivid colours, 
the lofty Medea, the ſublime, wildly- 
impaſſioned, commanding, daughter 


of the ſun—and the gentle, artlels, 
baſliful, Viola | 


© Who never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i'th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek.” 

And here we beg leave to make 
one obſervation: that in characters 
which are in part declamatory, as in 
Portia, and in Shakeſpeare's Iſabella; 
as well as in thoſe, where ſenſibility, 
delicacy, and a noble fimplicity of 
character are united, as in Imogen, 
Bellario, and the bluſhing Viola, it 
is diflicult to ſpeak of her as ſhe 
merits. Indeed, were we to point 
out, amidſt the thouſand perfections 
of this accompliſhed actreſs, her moſt 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic feature, 
ad mirable as the is in the caſt of ma- 
jeſtic dignity, that feature would be 
the truly lovely one of ſimplicity. 

That exquiſite judge and example 
of theatrical perfection, the late Mr. 
Garrick, paid Mrs. Vates the laſt com- 
pliment in his power, by ſelecting 
The Wonder, in which ſhe perform- 
ed Violante, the principal female 
character, to cloſe the ſcene of his 
dramatic triumphs: a diſtinction ſhe 
had, ſome years after, a melancholy 
opportunity of returning, by ſpeak- 
ing at Drury Lane, though her en- 
gagement was at the other theatre, 
the affecting Monody written by Mr. 


. 
* 


Sheridan to his memory; a produc- 


tion which, abounding with che moſt 
luxuriant poetic imagery, placed our 
admired actreſs in a new and ftriking 
point of view, by giving full ſcope 
to her unrivalled powers of declama=- 
tion. In che recitation of this beau- 
ticul poem fhe is repreſented in the 
elegant plate which accompanies 
theic memoirs. | 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ARTS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTS AND 
OTHER ORNAMENTS IN THE 
APARTMENTS OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


(Continued from Page 178.) 
. TINO US. This is the frag- 


ment of an alto-relievo in the 
Villa Albani at Rome. The whole 
is by ſome thought to repreſent the 
apotheoſis or deification of a young 
man of that name, who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian. An- 
tinous being the moſt beautiful youth 
of that age, and in ſuch high favour 
with the emperor as to be deified af- 
ter death, his images in various forms 
were greatly multiplied by the artiſts 
of that day, and a-confiderable num- 
ber of them have been handed down 
to us, which are highly eſteemed for 
the perfection of their workmanſhip. 
This relievo is in great requeſt, and 
there are caſts of it to be ſeen in all 
academies for the uſe of the young 
ſtudents. 
Atalanta. This is the buſt of a 


ſtatue in a running poiture, to be ſeen 


at Marly in France; a work of Le 


Pautre, who was one of the moſt able 
ſculptors and architects in the ſervice 
of Lewis XIV. 

Caracalla. The character of fe- 
rocity, which merited that emperor 
the appellation of Auſonia Fera, or the 
Calabrian Beaſt, is well expreſſed in 
this buſt. The original is in the 
Farneſe Palace at Rome. 

Cicero. A fine buſt of that great 
orator, by ſome cotemporary artiit ; 
the original being dug out of the 
Tuins of his own villa at Tuſculum, 
and now to be ſeen in the Gallery at 


Florence, 


Faunus Juvenis, or Young Faun, 


a. precious remain of the fineſt Greek 


ſculpture. The original is in one of 
the rooms adjoining to the Florentine 
gallery, | | 2 

Græcus Juvenis. This repreſenta- 
ton of a Greek youth is likewiſe a 


piece of Greek fculpture of the firſt 
claſs, and to be feen at Plorence. 

Hadrianus. A fine buſt of that 
emperor in the Gallery at Florence. 

Tercules infans. This image cf 
that demi- god, when an infant, is 
another capital piece of Greek ſculp- 
ture. The original, in black mar- 
ble, is ſaid to be depoſited in the 
Villa Medici at Rome. 

There are alſo two ſmall models of 
Hercules in this room: one, a copy 
of the coloſſal in the Farneſe Palace 
at Rome; the other a Caryatides, or 
ſigure of Hercules ſapporting part of 
the cornice of a building, after the 
manner of a Caryatides. his name, 
which 15 uſed to ſignify any human 
figure ſupporting ſome part of an 
edifice, as a column or pilaſter, for 
example, is derived from the women 
of Carya, acity taken by the Greeks, 
who led them away captives, and, 
to perpetuate their ſlavery, repreſent- 
ed them in buildings as charged with 
burdens. This Caryatides-Hercules 
is ſuppoſed to be the work of a French 
ſculptor. 

Homerus. This head, which is the 
production of ſome Greek artiſt at 
Rome, in the time of Veſpaſian or 
Titus, is fo excellent, that it has al- 
ways been conſidered as the beſt head 
of that immortal bard. The original 
is in the Farneſe Palace, at Rome; 
and as Pliny the Eldeſt, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, Book 35. cap. 2. men- 
tioning that it was an invention of 
his age to give ideal repreſentations 
of thote great perſonages, of whom 
no likeneſs was to be found, for the 
ſatis faction of our natural defire to 
know ſomething of their figure and 
features, inſtances the head of Homer, 
it is more than probable that this is 
the very head to which he adverted. 

Julia Pia. This is a fine buſt of 
that empreſs, who was wife to Septi— 
mus Severus; the original is in the 
collection of Mr. Brown, at Wimble- 
don, in Surrey; and this caſt was 

preſented 
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reſented to the Royal Academy by 
hat gentleman. 0 

Juno. This coloſſal buſt is ranked 
in the firſt claſs of Greek ſculpture. 

The original, with a vaſt collection of 

ancient works of art, is at Rome, in the 

building called the Campidoglia, built 
on the ruins of the ancient capitol. 
Juſtitia, This coloſſal figure of 

Juſtice lying down on a piece of dra- 

pery, is a caſt from the marble ſtatue 

on the monument of Pope Paul III. 

in St. Peter's church, at Rome. The 

general effect of this figure is grand, 
though it is far from being faultleſs. 

'The ſculptor was Guglielmo della 

Porta, and not Jacopo (Jacques) as 

Monfieur De la Lande calls him in his 

Voyage d'un Frangois en Italie. Ja- 

copo was Guglielmo's uncle, and the 

name of Guglielmo is ſo viſibly writ- 
ten on the monument, that it is ſur- 
prizing Monſieur De la Lande did not 

obſerve it. 8 

Laocoon, and Laocoontis Filu, 
Theſe three heads belong to the group 
of Laocoon and his Children, which 
will be mentioned above ſtairs. 
Marcus Aurelius. 'The image of 
this good emperor is in all collections 
of anctent ſculpture. Julius Capi- 
tolinus, the hiſtorian, tells us, that 
whoever was without an 1mage of 
Marcus Aurelius in his houſe, was 
regarded as a ſacrilegious perſon. The 
original buſt, the head of which is of 
bronze, the body of porphyry, is in 
the Villa Lodoviſi at Rome. 
Minerva. 'This 1s an excellent 
Greek buſt of the beſt æra; the ori- 
vinal is in the Campidoglio. 
Mercurius. This Mercury is by 

Gianbologna, or John Bulloin, a na- 

tive of Doway in Flanders; he lived 

in the ſixteenth century, and ſpent 
the beſt part of his life in Italy, ri- 
valling, like Flamingo, the very beſt 

Italian ſculptors. There are two caſts 

of this Mercury in bronze, both made 

by this artiſt; one of them was ſent 
to the Emperor Maximilian, the other 
is in the Villa Medici at Rome; and 
from this laſt the Royal Academy had 
their caſt. e 


Mithridates. This image of the 
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celebrated King of Pontus, who fought 
ſo bravely and with ſo much perſeve- 
rance againſt the Romans, but was at 
laſt vanquiſhed by Pompey the Great, 
exhibits a gratid charaQer, and 1s 
numbered among the nobleſt buſts ex- 
The original is at Rome. 

Neptunus. This head belongs to 
a ſtatue of Neptune, made by Lau- 
rence Bernini, to decorate a fountain 
in the Villa Negroni near Rome. 
Bernini was a painter and an archi- 
tect of great eminemce, but chiefly a 
ſculptor, remarkably famous in the 
laſt century, being as enthuliaſticall 
celebrated as the great Michelangelo 
himſelf in the preceding one, on 
account of his unbounded penius, 


though in many parts of the three 


arts inferior to Michelangelo. Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, in one of his diſ- 
courſes to the young ſtudents of the 
Academy, has given a moſt judicious 
criticiſm on this head of Neptune. 

Nero. This buſt, which repreſents 
that deteſtable monſter when a boy, 
is a fine piece of Roman ſculpture of 
the Auguſtan age; the original is in a 
room called the Tribuna, at Florence. 

Niobe. This is but the buſt of 
the principal among the thirteen ſta- 
tues, which form the renowned group 
of Niobe and her Children, formerly 
in the Villa Medici at Rome, but 
lately taken to Florence by order of 
the preſent Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
to whom that villa belongs. 

Nox, or Night. A ſmal! model 
of the famous Notte, a ſtatue by Mi- 
chelangelo, to be ſeen on a monyu- 
ment in the ſacriſty of San Lorenzo 
at Florence, with three others, all 
conſidered as the very beſt ever pro- 
duced by the chizzel of that prince 
of artiits. Sax 95 

Pompejus. This buſt belongs to 
the ſtatue of Pompey the Great, in 
the Palazzo Spada at Rome; which 
is a work of Pompey's times, reck- 
oned a maſter-piece, and ſaid to be 
the very ſtatue at the foot of which 
Czefar was murdered by Brutus and 
his fellow-conſpirators. 2 

Puellus. This is a beautiful child 
by Fiamingo. 3 
Salis 
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Salis Amaſia, or Salis's Miſtreſs. 
Monſieur Salis is a French artiſt of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, and chief ik. 
tor to the preſent King of Denmark. 
This caſt is a preſent from him to the 
Royal Academy; the original is ſaid 
to be in ſome palace at Paris. 

Salvator Mundi, or the Saviour of 
the World, by Donatello, a Floren- 
tine ſculptor; the original is a ſtatue 
in one of the churches at Florence. 

Sanctus Georgius. This head be- 

longs to a ſtatue in armour, repre- 
ſenting St. George, and is alſo a 
work of Donatello. The original 1s 
at Florence, in a niche on the out- 
fide of a church called Orſanmichele. 
This incomparable artiſt, though born 
near a century before Michelangelo, 
(viz. in 1383, when few of thoſe an- 
tique ſtatues and buſts had as yet been 
dug up ſrom the ruins at Rome and 
elſewhere, that ſo powerfully aſſiſted 
ſubſequent artiſts) Donatello proved 
ſo excellent in ſculpture, as to be con- 
fidered no contemptible rival of the 
Greeks themſelves. This caſt of St. 
George's head, given to the Academy 
by Mr. Wilton, was moulded by him- 
ſelf on the original. When the French 
Academy at Rome was inſtituted by 
Lewis XIV. it was made one of the 
ſtatutes, that all young men admit- 
ted ſhould, among other works, ſtudy 
the caſt of Donatello's Sr. George. 
Franceſco Bocchi, a great lover of the 
arts, printed at Florence, in 1583, a 
little book, now very ſcarce, entitled, 
Eccellenza della Statua di San Gior- 
gio del Donatello; that 1s, The Ex- 
cellence of St. George's Statue by 
Donatello. 

Sanctus Johannes. This St. John 
is another work of Donatello; the 
caſt of which was a preſent from Mr. 
Wilton. The original is at Florence. 

Senator Romanus. A buſt of che 
Auguſtan age; the original is in the 
Campidoglio. 

Suſanna. This caſt, which 1s from 
the head of a ſtatue of Suſannah, 
placed over the facriſty door of the 
"Church of La Madonna di Lorretto, 
at Rome, is one of Fiamingo's ad- 
mired works. The original model, 


in terra cotta, or baked clay, by Fi- 
amingo himſelf, is in the collection 
of W. Lock, Eſq: at his houſe in 


Portman Square. 


Venus. This is a work of Monſieur 
Pigal, at Paris, chief ſculptor to the 
preſent King of France, and an artift 
of conſiderable abilities. This caſt 
was preſented by him to the Royal A- 
cademy on it's firſt foundation. The 
original was ſent to the King of Pruſ- 
ſia, with a Mercury of the ſame artiſt. 

Venus; that is, the Torſo, or Bod 
of a Virgin, the original of which 
is in Mr. Lock's collection, in Port- 
man Square, reſtored by Mr. Wilton 
in his uſual maſterly manner, and 
made again into a whole ſtatue. That 
great artiſt, Cipriani, is ſaid to eſ- 
teem this body more beautiful than 
that of the Medicean Venus. It may 
be neceſſary to remark, that the Me- 
dicean Venus exhibits a young mo- 
ther, but Mr. Lock's a virgin; and 
this circumſtance poſſibly contributes 
to give the latter a ſuperiority in 
point of beauty, This torſo was found 
at Nettuno, a town in the Roman 
territory, near the ſpot where ancient 
Antium ſtood, and where Nero had 
a palace, containing a choice collec- 
tion of antique ſtatues. This caft 
was a preſent from Mr. Lock. 


The caſts of ancient foliages, hang- 


ing againk the walls, the originals of 
which are in the Villa Medici, are 
the only things to be noticed, till we 
begin to aſcend the grand ſtair-caſe, 
wich, though winding, 1s eaſy and 
convenient, and has the peculiar me- 
rit of being contained in a very ſmall 
compaſs, without prejudice to it's 
grandeur or convenience; and though 
the light is all brought from the top, 
it is fo well managed, that there is 
quite ſufficient for a depth of ſeven 

ſtories, or landing places. | 
"The Exhibition Rooms being, for 
the {ake of light, neceſſarily at the 
very top of this ſtair, the architect 
has judiciouſly furniſhed ſtations of 
repoſe, where the eye finds enter- 
tainment to compenſate for the la- 
bour paſt, and is encouraged to pro- 
ceed; every light of ſtairs affording 
a new 
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a new piece of ſcenery replete with 
amuſing objects. 

Looking down from the firſt land- 
ing, which is of the fame order as 
the hall, and raiſed but a few ſteps 


higher than the floor of that room, a 


ſmall but pleaſing Doric veſtibule 1s 
{cen in the baſement-ſtory, which not 
only ſerves as an entrance to the 
keeper's apartments, the principal 
part of which are on that ſtory, but 
alſo to conceal part of the back-ſtair 
and paſſages to the offices. This veſ- 
tibule finiſhes with a mutule cornice 
and blocking, that levels with the 
landing; the center of which is diſ- 
tngud by a very elegant group, 
compoſed of a vaſe, called the Vaſo 
de Medici, the original of which has 
been lately removed from Rome to 


Florence; the two Centaurs, known 


by the name of the Furietti Centaurs, 
from having been originally the pro- 


perty of a cardinal of that name; 


and a baſſo-relievo repreſenting a tri- 
umph, which is in the capitol at 
Rome. Several antique butts are alſo 
placed round the blocking, the whole 


uniting and perfectly agreeing with 


the decorations beneath. 
From this firſt landing the mezza- 


nine-floor is aſcended; where, among 


other ornaments, is a picture in chi- 
aro- ſcuro, by — — Cipriani, re— 
preſenting ſeveral genii employed in 
the ſtudy of painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, geometry, and mechanics. 
The decorations of this landing are 
of the Ionic order, and the ſofts 
plainly but neatly adorned. 'T'wo 
fine caſts of antique buſts accompany 
Cipriani's chiaro-ſcuro: one, the fa- 
mous Julius Cæſar, in the Campi- 
doglio; the other a young Caligula, 
in the Borgheſi Palace at Rome. 

The principal floor is aſcended by 
two flights of ſteps from the mezza- 
nine, Over the half-ſpace that fe- 
parates them, is an antique baſſo- 
relievo of Endymion aſleep, under 
which is an antique fragment, repre- 
ſenting ſome of the muſes, ſurrounded 
with a rich frame, truſſes, &c. Si- 
milar decorations are alſo placed over 
the half-ſpace of the mezzanine: floor; 
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both ſerving as ornaments to the walls 
of the ſtair; in which view, the win- 


dow ſupplying the back-ſtairs and 


cloſets with light may likewiſe be con- 
ſidered, the vulgarity of thoſe neceſ- 
ſary apertures vu thus artfolly” 
concealed, nat only by the judicious 
choice of ornaments which ſurround 
them, but alſo by the pleaſing mix- 
ture of baſſo- relievos and antique 
vaſes, and for ming a moſt agreeable 
general aſpect. 

The landing of the principal floor 
is of the Compoſite order, adorned 
with pilaſters and a regular entabla- 
ture, carrying a large elliptical arch, 
which ſupports the attic landing ; the 
ſoiht being decorated with octagon 
compartments intermixed with lo- 
zenges filled with roſes, and borders 
of guillochis with flowerets, and the 
key-flone repreſenting a maſk. with a 
head-dreſs terminating on each ſide 
in Tonic volutes, feſtoons of fruits and 
flowers being ſuſpended to adorn the 
archivolt. The ſpandrels on each fide 
of the arch are ſunk into pannels 
filled with garlands of flowers and 
branches of laurel; and a cordon, or 
ſtring, compoſed of Acanthus leaves, 
intermixed with lyres, flutes, pate- 
ras, and inftruments of ancient ſa- 
crifice, finiſhes this ſtately compoſi. 
tion, marks the level of the attic- 
floor, and runs all round the caſe of 
the ſtair. 

The principal entrance to the ſtate- 
floor is by the Library, the door of 
which is under the center of the arch 
juſt deſcribed, and forms a proper 
decoration to it's back wall. This 
room is rather ſmall, but handfomely 
fitted up with book-caſes round the 
walls, over which are placed ſeveral 
antique buſts, with a variety of paint- 
ings and other decorations, that me- 
rit particular attention. 

The book- caſes contain a good col- 
lection of all that has been written, 
in moſt languages, on the arts of de- 
ſign; alſo books of ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, poetry, mythology, 
mathematics, and other branches of 
learning connected with the arts; and 
as extenſive a collection of prints as 


can 
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can be expected to have been obtained 
during.the few years of the Acade- 


my's eſtabliſhment. This collection 
is daily encreaſing, and will no doubt 


in time rival thoſe of Paris and Ma- 


drid. 

By the ſides of the ſhelves next the 
windows, are caſes hung againft the 
walls, containing a great number of 
ſulphurs, which exhibit impreſſions 


of the choiceſt gems engraved by art- 
iſts of ancient times, and preſerved by. 


the curious in every part of Europe. 
The buſts placed above the book- 
caſes are all fine antiques; and the 
names affixed to ſome of them may 
oſſibly give ſatisfaction to the inqui- 
ive. 
The marble chimney- piece of this 
library is richly carved by Signor Lo- 
catelli, with various emblematical 
.and arabeſque ornaments. On the die 
of it's pedeſtal, in an oval tablet, are 
repreſented Cupid and Pſyche, a Vork 


of Mr. Nollekins, and his reception- 


iece when admitted an academician. 
The pedeſtal ſupports an excellent 
buſt of his preſent Majeſty, as founder 
of the Royal Academy, executed by 
the maſterly hand of Signor Carlini. 
On a geſk between the two win- 
dows is a buſt repreſenting Sickneſs, 
the reception-prece of Mr. Bacon; 
on the ſides of which are two models 
in terra cotta, one a Term, by Ni- 
cholas Pouſſin, the other a Faun, by 
Riſbrack, both given to the Academy 
dy the Earl of Nang 
The doors of this room are richly 
decorated with carving, and the walls 
finiſhed in ſtucco with enriched par- 
ty- coloured compartments, that ter- 
minate in a cornice of a peculiar but 
pleaſing compoſition, on which a 
, coved cieling riſes, adorned with ara- 
beſque ornaments, garlands, and feſ- 
toons of flowers and various other 
embelliſhments finely executed, and 
partly gilt after a new and agreeable 
manner. They ſurround compart- 
ments filled with ſuch paintings as 
juſtly claim univerſal admiration, 
The center painting repreſents the 
theory of the art, under the form of 
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an elegant and majeſtic female, ſeated 
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in the clouds, who looks upwards, as 
contemplating the heavens; holding 
in one hand the compaſs, in the other 
a label, with the following inſcrip- 
LON 


Theory is the knowledge of what is truly nature, 


This picture is the work of Sir 
14 Reynolds; and furniſhes a no- 
le ſpecimen of that elegance of taſte, 
ſtrength of imagination, and ſpirit 
and brilliancy of colouring, for which 
that renowned artiſt has been ſo often 
and ſo juſtly celebrated. 

The four compartments in the 
coves of the cieling repreſent Nature, 
Hiſtory, Allegory, and Fable; the 
ſources from which the chizzel and 
the pencil collect ſubjects; and are 
the performances of Signor Cipriani, 
who may juſtly be ſaid to have la- 
boured con amore on theſe ſpecimens 
of his claſſical and correct taſte of 
deſign, and of his conſummate {kill 
in the arts of compoſition and co- 
louring. f 

Hiſtory, on the compartment over 
the chimney, is repreſented by the 
figure of a majeſtic female ſeated on 
the earth, the theatre of her enqui- 
ries. Before her, a Genius with a 
trumpet, the emblem of Fame, ſup- 
Fw a ſhield, on which ſhe with one 

and engraves paſt events, diſplay- 
ing the book of truth with the other, 
In the back ground, to group and fill 
the, compoſition, are various Genii 
ſtudiouſly conſidering a globe. 

Fable, in the compartment on the 
ſame ſide as the windows, is repre- 
ſented by Pegaſus, the Phoenix, the 
Sphynx, the Satyr,theGorgon's head, 
and other fabulous productions of 
poetic Ee intermixed with 
Geni1, maſks, and various inſtruments 
of ancient rites and ceremonies. 

Nature, over the door of entrance, 
is repreſented. under. the figure of a 
beautiful female giving nouriſhment 
to a child, and unveiling herſelf to 


the ſtudious enquiry of ſome Genii 
employed in the delineation of her 
charms. She leans on a cornucopia, 
from whence iſſue various ſorts of - 
animals, with fruits, grain, es 
- : es, 
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bles, and flowers; which other Genii 
appear cloſely employed in con- 
templating. | 

Over the other door, and facing 
the windows, are introduced various 
allegorical genii and animals, as types 
of Navigation, 'Commerce, and Ma- 
ritime Fortune; of Wiſdom chaſtiſ- 
ing Vice and ſuppreſſing Ignorance; 
with Victory, and ſuch qualities as 
are moſt conducive to the felicity and 
grandeur of a ſtate: each accompa- 
nied with ſach marks and ſymbols 
as the ingenuity of former ages has 
invented to elucidate this myſtic ſtyle 
of compoſition, 32261 

The Academy of the Antique, 
which 1s next to the Library, conſiſts 


of two ſpacious rooms filled with fine 


caſts of the moſt celebrated remains 
of ancient-ſculpture. 

The firſt of theſe rooms is fitted up 
with great ſimplicity; the ornaments 
being rather remarkable for taſte of 
deſign, and excellence of execution, 
than for their ſplendor or abundance, 
The four angles of the cieling have 
four ſimilar ornaments, conſiſting of 
13 of flowers ſurrounding the 
etters R. A. initials of the Ro YAL 
Acapremy,interwoven with the com- 
paſs, the chizzel, and the bruſh, as 
the chief implements of the ſiſter- arts 
protected and cultivated in the Aca- 
demy. | 

In this room are the following caſts. 

Africanus This is the head of a 
negro, ſuppoſed to be a fanciful per- 

ormance meant to characterize the 
general aſpect of African faces. 

e war The original of which 
is ſaid to be in the Campidoglio. 

Antinous. There are no leſs than 
four repreſentations of Antinous in 
this room; but, diſregarding the buſt 
and ſmall model, we will only notice 
the two ſtatues, as large as life, of 
this young man; the one preſerved 
in the Campidoglio, the other in the 


Cortile di Belvedere, at Rome. The 


left. leg of the firſt was reſtored by 
ſome bad or careleſs artiſt of modern 
times. Both are ranked among the 
beſt pieces of the, Greek ſculptors 
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who reſided at Rome in the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian. 8 
Apollo Pythonem, Jaculans, or 
Pythius. Of alt the ſtatues of an- 
cient Greece ſtill exiſting in Italy, 
this coloſſal one of Parian marble, 
which was dug out of the ruins at 
Nettuno, preſerved in the Cortile di 
Belvedere, is confidered as the, moſt 
beautiful. It repreſents the god in- 
the inſtant he had diſcharged an ar- 
row at the ſerpent Python, fabled to 
have been produced by the ſlime or 
mire formed by Deucalion's flood, as 
deſcribed in the firſt book of Ovid's 
Metamorphaſis. As the ſtatue was 
broken and mutilated when, firſt 
found, ſome of the parts have been 
reſtored: and though this plaiſter is 
far from being compleat, having been 
formed on another caſt, and not on 
the original, it ſtill affords a charac- 
ter of elegant majeſty ſuperior to 
what is often to be met with in na- 
ture. 5 | 
Apollo Cæliſpex. This fine figure 
of Apollo is in the Gallery at Florence. 
Athleta. The original of this 
wreſtler, in marble, is ſaid to have 
been lately dug up in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. It holds in the right 
hand a phial of oil, with which the 
Athletes, or Wreſtlers, anointed them- 
ſelves previous to their conteſts. 
Bacchus; a work of Jacopo San- 
ſovino, one of the beſt Italian artiſts 
of the ſixteenth century. This mar- 
ble ſtatue was made for a gentleman, 
who intended to place it on the front 
of his houſe; a circumſtance which 
is related to have occaſioned ſuch a 
revolution in the brain of Pippo, an 
ingenious lad, and a diſciple of San- 


ſovino, who ſerved as a model to his 


maker while making it, by flanding 
often in that fatiguing poſture, that 
he went mad as ſoon as the ſtatue was 
finiſhed, and ran ſeveral times naked 
on the top of Sanſovino's houſe, 
placing himſelf in the ſame attitude 
on the brink. of, the roof as that in 
which he had food as a model. This 
calt is now the, more valuable, as the 
original periſhed dds cents en 
2 7 - 
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of of the Florentine Gallery in 
1762, with many other excellent pro- 
ductions of art. | 
Ceres. The original of this little 
ſtatue, which is an excellent Greek 
erformance of the beſt times, is in 
the Villa Mattei at Rome. The dra- 
pery is particularly admired. 
| — he original of this 
fine ſtatue is in Lord Shelburne's col- 
lection, Berkley Square. It is by ſome 
faid to repreſent L. Quinctius Cin- 
einnatus, when ealled from the plough 
to the chief command of the army br 
the ſenate; but otkers think it in- 
tended for Jaſon, fon of Ægeus, put- 
ting on his ealeeamenta and ſword, 
after having removed the ſtone under 
which they had been depoſited by his 
father, with an injuction that he ſhould 
not poſſeſs them till he had ſtrength 
fufficient to lift it. 
Cupid and Pſyche, an ancient group 
in the Gallery at Florence, reſtored by 
Benvenuto Cellini. . 
Diſcobolon. The Diſcobolon, as 
the Greeks called their Quoit- player, 
is mentioned by Hieronymus Mercu- 
rialis, an Italian phyfician, in his 
Book De Arte Gymnaſtica, printed in 
1670, where he has given a print from 
this very ſtatue. Mercurialis ſays, that 
the Diſcobolus was then in the houſe 
of John Baptiſt Victorius, at Rome. 
Ft feems, however, that it was ſoon 
after conveyed to the Veroſpi Palace, 
where it was ſeen by Velaſquez, the 
celebrated Spaniſh painter, who had 
been ſent to Rome for the purpoſe of 
buying antique - ſtatues to decorate 
the Eſcurial, and who made ſuch in- 
tereſt with the great for Veroſpi to 
fell the Diſcobolus, that, to free him- 
felf from their importunities, he broke 
off the head, reporting that it had 
been ſtolen. - This put an end to the 
ſolicitations of Velaſquez, who was 
then contented with a copy in bronze 
by Algardi, one of the great Italian 
al tors of that day, who put on a 
Head of his own invention; and it 
went thus to the Eſcurial, from whence 
Mengs, the Saxon painter, who died 
| lately at Rome, ſent Mr. Lock, the 
by preſent proprietor of the ſtatue, a 
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drawin 
view, by which it appears that Al- 
gardi's head ſtoops a little more than 
the original, and has a fillet round it. 
That the Diſcobolus is of great anti- 
quity, appears from the marble itſelf, 
which is of a kind called Pentelicon, 
uſed in ſtatuary long before the Pa- 
rian. This ſtatue preſents us with a 
beautiful combination of ſtrength and 
activity. The action is — this; 
the Diſcobolus has caſt his quoit, and 
is attentively watching it's fall. His 
mind determines the action, and in- 
fluences all his limbs. This gives the 
ſtatue that advantage, which the 
Apollo Pythius, the Laocoon, the 
fighting and dying gladiators, and a 
few others, have over the major part 
of the antique ſtatues, which are only 
admired for the elegance of their 
forms, and the correctneſs of their 
proportions. A repetition of the Diſ- 
cobolus was lately found at Rome, 
which 1s a proof that it muſt have 
been in high eſtimation with the an- 
cients, This caſt was a preſent of 
Mr. Lock to the Academy. 

Faunus. There are two Fauns in 
this room, both Greek, and of the beſt 
times. One 1s the Dancing Faun, 
the original of which is in an octagon 
room adjoining to the Gallery at Flo- 
rence, called the Tribuna; the head 
has been ſupplied by Michelangelo, 
and is ſo exceedingly fine, as to make 
us leſs regret the Joſs of the original 
one, A duplicate of this ſtatue has 
lately been Found at Rome, likewiſe 
without a head ; which 1s the more 
to be lamented, as a fair compariſon 
might otherwiſe have been made be- 
tween Michelangelo and one of the 
very beſt ſtatuaries of ancient Greece: 
the other, a Faun playingon the flute, 
not inferior to the dancing one, is 
1 dns in the Villa Borgheſi, at 

ome. | 68 

Fauſtina Minor. This buſt, Which 
is in the Campidoglio, repreſents the 


laſcivious conſort of the good Em- 


peror Marcus Aurelius. 0 
Flora. This ſtatue, preſerved in 
the Campidoglio, is particularly re- 
markable for the great beauty af the 
drapery. 
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drapery. There is a ſmall model of 
another Flora in this room; the ori- 
inal of which is in the Cortile of 
the Borgheſi Palace. | 
- Ganimedes. This was but a torſo, 
when dug up; of which Benvenuto 
Cellini, a famous Florentine artiſt of 
the ſixteenth century, made a whole 
ſtatue, by the addition of a head, arms, 
and legs. His reſtoration, however, 
is not very happy, the eagle being 
far more admired than the boy. 'The 
attitude of Ganimedes ſhewing a lit- 
tle bird to the eagle, ſeems prettily 
fancied. The original is in the Flo- 
rentine Gallery. 

Gladiator Repellens, commonly 
called the Fighting Gladiator. This 
beautiful ftatue was found during the 

ontificate of Paul III. at Nettuno. 
— the inſcription on the pedeſtal, 
this Gladiator appears to have been 
the work of Agaſias of Epheſus, 
whoſe name is not inſerted in Pliny's 
liſt of Greek ſculptors. This is the 
more extraordinary, as the perfection 
of the Fighting Gladiator is univer- 
ſally held not to be effaced by any 
other antique ſtatue. Antiquarians 
conclude, Goa this omiſſion of Pliny, 
that Agaſias lived in Hadrian's time, 
or thereabouts, when there were many 
artiſts not inferior to the beſt of an- 
cient Greece. 


Hercules. This buſt of that demi- 


god when young, holds a very high 
rank among the works of art. The 
original is in Mr. 'Townley's cele- 
brated collection, at his houſe near 
the Cockpit, by whom the caſt was 
preſented to the Academy. 

Lucius Verus, brother to Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, and his col- 
league in the empire, is here repre- 
ſented at an early period of life, by 
an able maſter. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the 
hiloſopher, is here repreſented in a 
uſt, probably by the ſame maſter as 

-his brother Lucius Verus. 

Meduſz Caput; that is, Meduſa's 
Head, in baſſo-relievo. The work is 
Greek, and eſteemed very fine. 


Meleager, This famous hunter, 
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whoſe ſtory is in Ovid's Metamor- 
5 is here repreſented with his 

5 on one ſide, and the head of the 
Calydonian Boar on the other. The 
original is in the Campidoglio. 

ercurĩus, the God of Commerce, 
is here repreſented with a purſe in 
one hand, and a piece of his cadu- 
ceus in the other. The original is 
ſaid to have been lately found at 
Rome. There is a fine head of Mer- 
cury in this room. 

Minerva. The head of that god- 
deſs, with her helmet. 

Mirmillo Deficiens, or the Dying 
Gladiator, a ſtatue in the Campido- 
— This is a very beautiful repre- 
entation of one of thoſe wretches, 

enerally of Thracian extraction, who 
* in public at Rome, for the di- 
verſion of that brutal people, who were 
always delighted by 13 ſpec- 
tacles; he is exhibited in a fallen poſ- 
ture, and dying of a wound received 
in the breaſt. Falling in a fine atti- 
tude, when mortally ſtruck, and dying 
gracefully, in order to merit the ap- 
plauſe of the ſpectators, was part of 
a gladiator's education. This Gla- 
diator, attributed to Cteſilas, a fa- 
mous Greek, who lived in the Au- 

uſtan age, has been noticed by Pliny, 

he right-arm was reſtored by Mi- 
chelangelo. 

Niobe. There are four or five of 
the heads belonging to the ſtatues 
that form the group of Niobe already 
mentioned, in this room. 

Pancratiaſtæ, or the Wreſtlers, an 
excellent group, the original of which 
is in the Tribuna at Florence. 

Paris. A ſuppoſed repreſentation 
of that ſon of Priam. The original 
is in the Earl of Shelburne's collece 
tion. | 

Philoſophus. A fine buſt repreſent- 
ing an ancient philoſopher, ſuppoſed 
to be of Greek workmanſhip. | 

Phrygiz Rex. A buſt belonging 
to a ſtatue more remarkable for it's 
rarity than workmanſhip, preſerved 
in the Gallery at Florence, and ſup. 

oſed by the dreſs to repreſent : 

hrygian king. | 
| n Poly. 
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Polyphemus. A ſmall model of the 
monocular Cyclop. This is thought 
to be a work of Gianbologna. 
Preſtigiatrix; that is, a Female 
Vagrant, who pretends to open fu- 
turity by N or phyſtognomy ; 
in Engliſh, a Gipſey ; in Italian, ana 
Zingana. This is a ſmall model of 
the famous Z ingana to be ſeen in the 
Villa Borgheſi at Rome. | 
Puellus. A child, by Fiamingo. 
Pythagaras. A fine ſtatue, ſaid to 
repreſent that philoſopher. The ori- 
inal is in che Duke of Dorſet's col- 
fection, and the caſt was preſented by 
his grace to the Royal Academy. 
| Seneca. A head of that celebrated 
WE philoſopher. The original is in the 
*16 Gallery at Florence. | 
Smugglerius. A name jocoſely 
| given to this caſt, which was moulded 


on the body of a Smuggler for the uſe 


of the Academy, As the late Dr. 


© Hunter, anatomical profeſſor to the 
| Academy, was about to difſe&t the 


body, it was obſerved, in one of his 


lectures, that many parts were very 
fine, and worth preſerving; and Signor 
Carlint heing accordingly directed to 


mould it, he choſe to give it the poſ- 


ture of the Dying Gladiator. 

EF Suſanna, A Gall model of a fi- 

gure at Rome, already ſaid to be a 

6 ine ſtatue by Fiamingo. | 

Triton, a ſea-god. This is a ſmall 

WE ſtatue by Gianbologna, probably in- 
# tended to decorate ſome fountain. 
Venus Spinam Edncens. This is an 


elegant female figure, ſitting and ex- 
tracting a thorn from her foot. The 


I thorn is not ſuppoſed to have pene- 
WE trated very deep, as ſhe ſeems to 


WW grieve rather, from extreme delicacy 
W than real anguiſh. The original is a 
WE Greek performance in high eſtima- 
tion, and preſerved in the Gallery at 
WE Florence, 

WE Unus e Diis Præſtitibus; that is, 
one of the tutelar deities privately 


it ; worſhipped by the ancient Romans. 


Some antiquarians, however, think 


it repreſents one of thoſe young men 


5 called Camilli, whoſe office was to 
eſſſt at ſacrifices; and there are others 


who imagine it to be a Bacchus“ 
The bronze-original, in the Gallery. 
at Florence, is reckoned a maſter- 
piece of Greek ſculpture; though 
this caſt offers nothing very extraor- 
dinary to the eye of a common ob- 
ſerver. ' | 

This room contains, beſides the 
articles already noticed, two other 
objects worth conſiderable attention; 
theſe are, the Pannels of the three 
doors of a church at Florence called 
San Giovanni; and a number of 
Heads from the Trajan Pillar at 
Rome. The doors were caſt in bronze 
by Lorenzo Ghiberti, a Florentine 
artiſt, born near a century before 
Michelangelo. Vaſari, in his life of 
Ghiberti, gives a minute deſcription 
of the ſcripture ſtories engraved on 
theſe pannels. Theſe doors were ſo 
eſteemed by Michelangelo, that, be- 
ing aſked his opinion of them, he 
replicd, That they deſerved to be the 
gates of Heaven: thus giving them 
the higheſt poſſible praiſe. With re- 
2 to the Heads, hanging, like 
theſe Pannels, about the walls of this 
room, every one knows, that there 
ſtill exiſts at Rome a high pillar called 
La Colonna Trajana, or The Pillar of 
Trajan, erected by that emperor, af- 
ter his victory over the Dacians, with 
an intention that it ſhould be the bu- 


-rial-place of himſelf and poſterity. 


'The pillar has no leſs than 2500 
heads on the outſide, which cover it 
from top to bottom; and thoſe here 
collected have been moulded on ſome 
of them. They all appear to have 
been ſo many portraits. 'The archi- 
tet and ſculptor of the pillar was 
Apollodorus of Damaſcus, one of the 


-moſt eminent characters of his time; 


in great favour with Trajan, but hated 
and put to death by his ſucceſſor Ha. 
drian. | 

The ſecond room of the Academy 


of the Antique, intended alſo for the 


general meetings of the academicians, 
or council, is more ſplendidly fur- 
niſhed than the firſt. The walls are 
hung round with frames, intended to 
contain pictures hy the academicians, 

| Eleven 
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Eleven are already filled: two with 
whole lengths of the King and Queen, 
by Sir Joſhua Reynolds; two others, 
likewiſe by Sir Joſhua, with portraits 
of himſelf and Sir William Chambers; 
Little Children brought to Chriſt, by 
Mr. Weſt; Chriſt anſwering the Pha- 
riſces, reſpecting the Tribute to Cæ- 
far, by Mr. Copleyagh Landſcape, by 
Loutherbourg; Portrait of the late 
Dr. Hunter, by Mr. Chamberlaine; 
a Flower- piece, by Miſs Moſer; a 
View of Gibraltar; and a Landſcape: 
all exceedingly fine, and worthy of 
the reſpective artiits. , 

The two chimney- pieces in this 

room are elegantly ſimple, and well 
executed -by Mr. Wilton. The door, 
windows, architrave, and cornice, are 
richly decorated, and the cieling is 
an original compoſition, in which or- 
namental ſculpture, painting, and 
gilding, are ſucceſsfully united. The 
execution of the ſtucco-ornaments, in 
this cieling, and indeed throughout 
the whole building, is admirable. 
They are deſigned from the belt ſtyle 
of antiquity, as conveyed to us in 
thoſe fine fragments at the Villa Me- 
dici, of which the caſts have already 
been mentioned in the Life Academy, 
and they are executed with a ſpirit, 
taſte, and preciſion, which evidently 
mark the uncommon attention. of the 
celebrated architect, as well as the 
great executive powers and induſtry 
of Mr. Collins's aſſiſtants. 
Ihe contrivance of painting ſha- 
dows in the ſtucco, which 1s here ju- 
diciouſly introduced, ſoftens the out- 
line in places where it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary, gives the ſtucco a relief which 
it mult otherwiſe. have wanted, and 
produces a lightneſs and effect to 
many parts that could not by any 
other means be obtained. 

The five pictures, which fill the 
center compartments of this cieling, 
are all painted by Mr. Weſt, whoſe 
abilities as an hiſtorical painter have 
been univerſally acknowledged, and 
muniſficently rewarded by his preſent 
Majeſty. 6 
The center picture in this cieling, 
repreſents the Graces unveiling Na- 
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ture, exhibited under the figure of 
the Epheſian Diana; meaning, pro- 
bably, that nothing but what is grace- 
ful in the ſtores of Nature, ſhould be 
ſelected for the artiſt's pencil. The 
other four ſufficiently explain them- 
ſelves; repreſenting the four ele- 
ments, (from which the imitative 
arts collect the objects of their imi- 
tation) under the forms of as many 
female figures attended by Genii with 
fire, water, earth, and air, exhibited 
in different forms and modifications. 

The four large oval pictures, which 
adorn the two extremities of the ciel- 
ing, are by the celebrated Angelica 
Kauffman, whoſe various accompliſh- 
ments, as well as her great {kill in the 
art ſhe profeſſes, have long been the 
ſubje& of univerſal admiration ; and 
whoſe departure from this country, 
to which it 1s hoped ſhe will again 
be invited to return, is a circumſtance 
much to be regretted by every lover 
of the arts. They repreſent Inven- 
tion, Compoſition, Deſign, and Co- 
louring, and are executed with all 
that grace, elegance, and accuracy, 
which diſtinguith the belt prod uctions 
of this matchleſs lady. 

Invention, or Imagination, is re- 
preſented by a majeſtic, but active 
female, in the flower of her age, when 
ſtudy and obſervation have given the 
mental faculties their full vigour. 
She reclines on a celeſtial globe, 
has an eye upon her breaſt, and wings 
upon her elevated head, which ſeems 
earneſtly contemplating the heavens; 
emblems and imitations of the viva- 
city, penetration, and ſublimity, re- 
quiſite to conſtitute a compleat artiſt. 

Compoſition is repreſented by a fe- 
male ſomewhat more advanced in life 
than Invention, who appears ſeated 
in a ſedate and penſive poſture, lean- 
ing her head on one hand, the other 
ſupporting an open compaſs. On an 
adjacent table is a cheſs- board co- 
vered with it's pieces, by which the 
fair artiſt meant to expreſs, that the 
ſallies of imagination ſhould be ſub- 
jected to the reſtraint of reaſon, and 
circumſcribed by rules, and that a 
judicious arrangement and choice of 
N | Parts 
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is neceflary to be obſerved for 
—— of true perfection in 
compoſition. 
- Deſign is alſo repreſented by a fe- 
male ſeated, and ſtudiouſly employed 
in delineating the famous antique 
Torſo; which, by way of pre-emi- 
nence, is called, The School of Mi- 
chelangelo. 

Colouring appears in the form of 
a blooming-young virgin, ſplendidly 
but not gaudily dreſſed; the” varied 
colours of her garments uniting and 
harmonizing together. In one hand 
ſhe holds a prifm, and in the other a 
bruſh, which ſhe dips in the tints of 
the rainbow. Beneath her feet the 
cameleon appears ſporting on a bed 
of flowers. 

Beſides the nine large 2 we 
have deſcribed, there are four colour- 


ed medallions in the angles or ſpan: . 


drels in the center, repreſenting four 
great men of antiquity; Apelles, the 
ainter; Phidias, the ſculptor; Apol- 
odorus, the architect; and Archi- 
mides, the mathematician. And 
round the great circle of the center 
appar eight ſmaller medallions diſ- 
played by lions, which are 9; nar 
ed in chiaro-ſcuro, Palladio, Bernini, 
Michelangelo, Fiamingo, Raphael, 
Domenichino, Titian, and Rubens, all 
capital modern artiſts, and all painted 
by the well-known Signor Rebecca. 
The caſts in this elegant apartment 
are as follow. 
Alexander. The original of this 
buſt, which ſome think an Achilles, 
is in the Florentine Gallery. 
Antinous. There are two excel. 
lent buſts of this young man, both 
exhibiting him in the character of 
Bacchus. One of the originals is in 
the Earl of Shelburne's collection, 
the other in Mr. Townley'*s. 
Ariadne. A much-admired buſt 
in the Campidoglio. | 
Aſtragalizontes; or the Two Boys 
playing at officles, which were a kind 
of dice, This fragment was found 
during the pontificare of Urban VIII. 
in the ruins of Titus's Baths at Rome, 
which makes it probuble this is the 
identical group faid by Pliny to be a 
- work of the moſt famous Polycletus 
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of Sicyon. Of one of theſe boys 
only an arm and a foot remains. 
The fragment is of marble, and is 
2 moſt precious remain of ancient 


Greece, now preſerved in Mr. Town- 
ley's wonderful collection, the caſt 
being preſented by this gentleman 
to the Royal Academy. 

Bacchans; - that is, the buſt of 2 
Bacchanalian woman. 

Caracalla; a fine buſt in the Far. 
neſe Palace at Rome. 

Explorator, commonly called by 
the Italians L' Arrotino, that is, the 
Enife-grinder. Some ſay it repre- 
ſents the augur Attius Nævius, who 
is about to cut a ſtone before Tar- 
quinius Priſcus; and others ſuppoſe 
it to be either a real knife-grinder, 
who revealed the conſpiracy of Cata- 
line to Tully, or the ſlave Milicus, 
who diſcovered - that of his maſter 
Scevinus to Nero. The original is 


- preſerved in the Tribuna at Florence, 


and 1s regarded as a very capital 
performance. 

Faunus. A young ſylvan god, 
with a kid on his ſhoulder, ſuppoſed 
to be the work of a modern artiſt. 

Hercules. This is the famous coloſ- 
ſal Torſo of Michelangelo, ſo empha- 
tically called, becauſe Michelangelo, 
who termed it his School, eſteemed 
it the very beſt remain of Greek ſculp- 
ture in the world. Torſo is an Italian 
word, which literally fignifies the 
ſtump of a cabbage quite ſtript of it's 
leaves; but artiits call all thoſe ſta- 
tues Torſo's which want the head, 
arms, and legs, as 1s the caſe with 
this. By the hon's ſkin underneath 
it, this coloſſal ſtatue is reaſonably 
ſuppoſed to have repreſented an 
Hercules, and the ſculptor is ſaid 
to have been Appollonius of Athens. 
The original marble is carefully pre- 
ſerved at Rome, in the Cortile of 
Belvedere. It is engraved on the 
gold and filver medals annually di- 

ributed as premiums to the ſtudents 
of the Royal Academy; and Angeli- 
ca Kaufman has introduced it with 
great 3 in her repreſentation 
of Deſign in the cieling of this room 
already defcribed: - - n 

Laocoon. This wonderful group 

repreſents 
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repreſents Laocoon and his children, 
whoſe well-known ſtory is related in 
Virgil, Book II. Laocoon, however, 
is here exhibited in a character dif- 
ferent from Virgil's account of his 
death. Inſtead of roaring loud, like 
a bull wounded at the altar, Laocoon 
expires in ſuch exquiſite anguiſh, as 
not even to regard his children's 
dreadful ſituation, one of whom ap- 
pears almoſt dead by the ſting of a 
ſerpent, the other in extreme terror 
at the horror of his impending fate. 
This piece, which was found at 
Rome in the ruins of Titus's Baths, is 
ſaid by Pliny to have been the joint 
production of three Rhodian ſculp- 
tors, Ageſander, Polidorus, and Athe- 
nodorus, whom he terms /ummi arti- 
Aces, and prefers it to every per form- 
ance whatever both of ſtatuaries and 


painters: * Opus omnibus et picturæ et 


* flatuarie artis 1 The 
right- arm of the Laocoon was reſtored 
by Friar Angelo Montörſoli. The 


caſt was greatly damaged in it's paſ- 
ſage; but Mr. Wilton repaired it in 
a very maſterly manner. 

Lucius Verus. This maſk, or face, 
which is a maſter-piece of the time 
of Hadrian, is from a coloſſal buſt 
in the Villa Borgheſi at Rome. 

Marcus Aurelius. A much ad- 
mired buſt in the Campidogho. 


Nero. A fine buſt in Mr. Town- 
ley's collection. 

Otho. A fine buſt in the Campi- 
doglio. | | 


Puellus. A child by Fiamingo. 
Thalia. The original of this ſta- 
tue, of which only the Torſo is an- 
cient, is at the ſeat of Mr. Anſon, in 
Staffordſhire, | 

Venus Callipzdia. This is a ſta- 
tue of Grecian workmanſhip, eſteem- 
ed very fine, eſpecially about thoſe 
parts, from which it derives it's ap- 

ellation. The original is in the 
b arneſina, at Rome. Atheneus, in 
the 12th Book, tells with great aaivete, 
the ſtory of the two Maids at Syra- 
cuſe, in conſequence of which the 
Greeks firſt thought of ereQing tem- 
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The head of this ſtatue, thought by 
ſome not to belong to it, appears to 
be a portrait rather than a fancy+s 
head. It however perfectly accords 
with the reſt of the ſtatue. | 

Venus Cæleſtis. This is another 
of the fineſt remains of Grecian an- 
tiquity. The diadem on the head 
of the original, which is in the Tri- 
buna at Florence, {till preſerves the 
marks of having once been gilt and 
ſet with jewels. The modeſty ex- 
preſſed in the look of this figure, and 
the beautiful drapery which flows 
from the waiſt to x * iy procured it 
the appellation of celeſtial, or chaſte, 
and 1t retains both names. One of 
the arms, ſome ſay both, have been 
moſt ſkilfully reſtored by Benvenuto 
Cellini. 


Venus Anadyomene; that is, Ve- 


nus emerging out of the Sea, com- 


monly called, La Venere de' Medici, 
or the Medicean Venus. This ſtatue 

found at Tivoli, where Hadrian had 
a great villa full of fine ſculptures, 
was the work of Cleomenes, the fon 
of Apollodorus the Athenian, if we 
credit the inſcription on the 5 
It is the general opinion of artiſts, 
that this Venus is the moſt beautiful 
repreſentation now exiſting of a fe- 
male body. In the original, which 
is conſidered as the beſt piece in the 
Tribuna, the hair appears to have 
been gilt, and the ears to have held 
rings. The fiſh and two Cupids on 
the left fide ſeem to be the work of 
an inferior artiſt; but as they belong 
to the block, they were perhaps pur- 
poſely neglected, leſt the ſpectator's 
attention ſhould be diverted from the 
figure, which appears beautiful in 
every point of view, This caſt, 
which 1s one of the very beſt, was 
given by his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Glouceſter to Royal Aca- 
demy, to whom it had been preſented 
Dy Filippo Farſetti, a Venetian no- 
bleman, well known to all lovers of 
art; on account of his prodigious 
collection of caſts in his palace at 
Venice. 


les and images to the goddeſs of There is another Venus in this 
eauty under that ludicrous name. room, which is evidently an Kb 
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of the Medicean. The origifial'is 
faid to have been purchaſed at Rome 
by an Engliſh gentleman, of a Mr. 
Jenkins, a great dealer in antiques, 
for the enormous ſum of three thou- 
ſand pounds! © 
There is likewiſe the caſt of a dog, 
the original of which, in marble, was 
bought for a thouſand pounds at one 
of Shriftie's ſales; and, as it 1s the 
work of a Greek chizzel, they call it 
Alcibiades's Dog. Whether it be 
the dog of Alcibiades, Aſclepiades, 
or Acrifioniades, it would be difficult 
to perſuade foreigners that ſuch 
fs of art fetch thoſe prodigious 
rices in England; great as their 
dea may be of Engliſh opulence, 
Enpliſh liberality, Engliſh taſte— 
and Engliſh folly. e. | 
There is a {mall model of his Ma- 
jeſty on horſeback, by Signor Car- 
lini, over one of the chimnies; and, 
over the other, a caſt of a flayed 
horſe, the original of which, a bronze 
in great eſteem, is in the Villa-Mattei 
at Rome. e 
Having explained all that is to be 
7e in the ſtate- apartment of 
the Royal Academy, we proceed to 
the attic- floor by two flights of ſteps, 
above the halt-ſpace of which is a 
large painting in chiaro-ſcuro by 
Cipriani; a noble ſpecimen of that 
knowledge of the antique, which has 
long ſecured him the eſteem of the 
The ſubject is, Miner- 
va viſiting the Muſes, on Mount 
Parnaſſus, who are ſhewing the god- 
deſs the beauties of their abode, and 
3mploring her favour, as deſcribed 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Book V. 
Nothing more appoſite could poſſibly 
have been contrived for the place; 
and the application, that artiſts will 
riſe to excellence in proportion to the 
extenſion and variety of their know- 


ledge, of which Minerva and the 


Muſes are the ſymbols, is ſufficiently 
obvious. an 


At one end of this painting in a 


circular niche, is an antique coloſſal 


buſt of Jupiter, the original of which 


is in the Veroſpi Palace at Rome; 
and, at the other end, one of Niobe, 


[Ari 


from the celebrated group already 


* 


mentioned. 
The attic landing is decorated with 
columns and pilaſters of the Corin- 
thian order; forming, at one end, 
the entrance to the 1 apart- 
ments; at the other, the ſecretary's; 
and, in the center, the entrance to 
the Exhibition Rooms by an open 
ſcreen of columns. The entablature 
and other parts of the order, are very 
correctly deſigned, and executed with 
the greateſt neatneſs. The ſoflit of 
the ſtair, with the ſky-light, and 
parts ſurrounding, are all well ftudicd, 
and perfectly unite with the order 
that ſupports them; the whole form- 
ing a moſt delightful piece of ſcenery, 
in which ſymmetry, juſt proportions, 
and agreeable forms, have been ſcru- 
puloufly attended to, notwithſtanding 
the many difficulties which ſome pe- 
culiarities in the locality of the ſitua- 
tion threw in the way of the admir- 
able and juſtly- celebrated architect. 
The Anti Exhibition Room, which 
is well lighted, and neatly embelliſh- 
ed, is about 25 feet ſquare by 19 fect 
high, and comprehends the attic and 
arret-ſtories. The upper parts being 
in the roof, furniſh a ſingular. but 
not a diſagreeable nor irregular ap- 
pearance, being-artfully contrived at 
once to conceal the aukwardneſs of 
the ſituation, and to render it fit for 
the intended purpoſe. _ 
The entrance from this apartment 
to the Great Exhibition Room, is à 
compoſition part real, part painted, 
to correſpond with the oppoſite en- 
trance which leads from the ſtair to 
the Anti- room. Circular niches, 
containing ancient buſts, anſwer te 
the circular windows an the oppoſite 
fide, and pilaſters to the oppoſite co- 
lumns. Their entablature is the fame, 
as well as the large tablet occupying 
part of it, on this ſide of which a Sacri- 
fice to Minerva, the poetical divinity 
of the place, is repreſented in chia- 
ro-ſcuro; on the other, the Mar- 


riage of Cupid and Pſyche; or union 
of the ſoul and body, taken from the 


famous antique cameo in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the preſent Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; 
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rough; an emblem of the mental and 
executive faculties requiſite to con- 
ſtitute a perfect artiſt. | 

Above the order is repreſented an 


open window with a diſtant ſky ſeen 


through it, before which is a group 
painted in chiaro-ſcuro, ſo as to unite 
with and compleat the architecture 
beneath. The group repreſents 
Painting and Sculpture, ſupporting 
a Medallion of their Majeſties, deco- 
rated with laurel and flowers, which 
fall in feſtoons on each ſide, ſerving 
to adorn and unite the compoſition. 
This group, as well as the two ta- 
blets, are the work of Signor Rigaud. 
One of the buſts in the niches repre- 
ſents Marcus Aurelius; the other, 


Antoninus Pius. 


Over the door of the Great Exhi- 
bition Room, is the following Greek 
inſcription: OTAEIE AMOYEOE EIZrra; 
Let no Stranger to the Muſes enter; 
Which is ſaid to have been ſuggeſted 
by that learned phyſician, Sir George 
Baker, who was certainly indebted 
for the idea to the celebrated inſcrip- 
tion over the door of Plato's Library, 
O' ddeig li rr dyfανj¹ντ ; Let no Stran- 
ger to Geometry enter. 

This Great Exhibition Room is cer- 
tainly the beſt in London; the light 
being every where good and equal, and 
it's height bearing a due proportion to 
the other dimenſions. It is fifty- three 
feet long, forty- three wide, and thir- 
ty-two high, including the lantern, 
which is a maſterly piece of mecha- 
niſm, ſupported on very ſtrong truſſes 
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concealed in the coves of the room 
and in the diviſions of the four 
Diocleſian windows; ſo called, from 
their being found in the ruins of 
Dioclefian's Baths at Rome, The 
whole is framed of timber, and co» 
vered on the outſide with copper. 

As the pictures of the Exhibition 
were meant to be the great ornament 
of the place, few decorations are in- 
troduced to divert the attention of 
the ſpectators from the principal ob- 
jects. Round the foot of the lantern, 
however, and at the four angles of 
the cieling, groups of boys employed 
in the arts of painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and geometry, are painted 
in chiara- ſcuro, which fill the ſpan- 
drels of a large oval foliage- frame, 
ſurrounding a ſpace ſuppoſed to be 
open in the center, through which a 
well-executed ſky appears very ad- 
e introduced; the whole 
being a performance from the maſter- 
ly hand of Mr. Catton. | 

The fifteenth annual Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy having com- 
menced the 28th inſtant, ſuch of our 
readers as reſide in the metropolis, or 
may chance to viſit it in the enſuin 
month, (during all which time it will 
continue open) may have an oppor- 
tunity of minutely examining the 
various beauties of this dehghtful 
place as deſcribed in the foregoing 
account, as well as of enjoying the 
capital diſplay of new productions in 
the arts, which will be particularly 
noticed in our next number. 


DESCRIPTION 


OF THE SEAT. OF THE LATE SIR GREGORY PAGE; AT ELACKHEA TE. 


Tig magnificent edifice, which 
is ſituated onthe ſouth-eaſt ex- 
tremity of Blackheath, near Green- 
wick, in Kent, about ſeven miles 
diſtant” from London, was built by 
the late-Sir Gregory Page, who died 
the 4th of Auguſt 1775, and left this 
ſeat, with an immenſe fortune, to 
his nephew, Sir Gregory Turner, of 
Ambroſden, in Oxfordſhire, on con- 
F Vor. II. 2125 


dition of his taking and uſing the 
name and arms of Page: 

It afterwards came, by mattiage, 
into the poſſeſſſon of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir George Yonge, and was 
not long ſince inhabited by Lord 
Thurlow. | | 

On the 16th of the preſent. month, 
this capital manſion; with the park 
of the late Sir Gregory Page, were 

a2 M old 
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ſold by auction, by Chriſtie and An- 
ſell, to John Cator, Efq. of Stump's 
Hill, near Beckenham, in Kent, for 
22.5 x | . 
is noble and elegant ſtructure, 
which is built quite in the modern 
taſte, conſiſts of a baſement, ground, 
and attic ſtory; and the wings, con- 
taining the offices and ſtables, are 
joined to the houſe by a colonade. 
It ftands in the center of the park, 
which is not very extenſive, but com- 
mands a variety of delightful views. 
Though this celebrated and very ca- 
ital manſion is uncommonly large, 
it is ſaid to have been raiſed from it's 
foundation, and covered in, in the 
ſhort ſpace of eleven months. 


The diſpoſition of the grounds and 


* 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 

whe 4 OF THE 
WORKS OF NATURE AND ART. 
NUMBER IV. 

THE' FIXED STARS. 

LL the ftars, which irradiate 
de azure cope of heaven, 
(excepting the planets) are called 
fixed ftars. They are ſo denomi- 
nated, becauſe they have been gene- 
rally obſerved to appear at the ſame 
diſtances from each other; whereas 
the apparent ſituation of the planets 


. 


continually.varies. 

To the naked eye they appear of a 
ſenfible e becauſe the re- 
tina is affected not only by the rays 
of light which are emitted direct! 
from them, but by many thouſands 
more; which, falling on our eye- 
lids, and upon the rial particles 
about us, are refleged into our eyes 
ſo ſtrongly, as to excite vibrations 
not only in thoſe points of the retina 
where the real images of the ftars 
are formed, but alſo in other points 
at ſome diſtance round the former. 
This makes us imagine the ſtars to 
be much larger than they would ap- 
pear; if we ſaw them only by means 
of che few rays which come directly 


[Ar 


gardens without, and the maſterly 
J rich hangings, marble 
uſtos by Ryſbrack, and alto-relievos, 
within this elegant and ſuperb edi- 
fice, greatly attract the attention of 
all perſons of genius and taſte. 
mong the paintings left in this 
fluctuating property by Sir Gregory, 
were ſeveral by Vandyke, Rubens, 
and other firſt rate maſters. 

The quantity of land in the pad- 
dock and farm belonging to the houſe 
is ſaid to be two hundred and eighty- 
three acres; and the auctioneer in- 
formed Mr. Cator, when he bought 
this eftate, that as much of the land 
as he might think proper to part 
with, ſhould be re-purchaſed at the 
rate of fifty guineas an acre, ' 


LLANY. 


from them, ſo as to enter our eyes 
without being intermixed with others. 
Any one may be ſenſible of this fact, 
by looking at a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude through a long narrow tube; 
which, though it comprehends as 
much of the ſky as would contain a 
thouſand fuch ftars, ſcarcely renders 
that one viſible. 

The more a teleſcope magnikes, 
the ſmaller is the aperture through 
which the ſtar is ſeen; and conſe- 
quently, the fewer rays it admits 
into the eye. Now ſince the ſtars 
appear leſs in a teleſcope which mag- 
nihes 200 times, than they do to 
the naked eye, (inſomuch that they 
ſeem to be mere points) it is evi- 


y dent from hence, that the ftars are 


at immenſe diftances from us, and 
that they ſhine by their own light. 
Tf they ſhone by borrowed light, they 
wauld be as inviſible withont tele- 
ſcopes, as the ſatellites of Jupiter; 
for theſe ſatellites appear bigger when 
viewed with a goodteleſcope than the 
largeſt fixed ſtars, © IIS 

The number of ſtars diſeoverable 
in either hemiſphere, by the naked 
eye, 1s not more than a thouſand. 
'Fhis at firſt. may appear incredible, 
becauſe they ſeem to be without 


number ; 
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number; but the deception ariſes 
from our looking confuſedly on 
them, without endeavouring to re— 
duce them into any order. For if 
we look ſtedfaſtly on a conſiderable 
portion of the ſky, and count the 
number of ſtars which appear in it, 
we ſhall be ſurprized to find them ſo 
few. Moreover, if one conſiders 
how ſeldom the moon meets with 
any ſtars in her way, (though there 
are as many about her path as in 
other parts of the heaven) he will be 
ſoon convinced that the ſtars are 
much thinner ſown than he was 
aware of. The Britiſh .catalogue 
(which, beſides the ſtars viſible to 
the naked eye, includes a great 
number that cannot be ſeen without 
the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope) contains 
no more than 3000 in both hemi- 
ſpheres: yet the number of ſtars 
exiſting through all the extent of 


univerſal ſpace, is undoubtedly in- 


finite; and to the perfect knowledge 
of theſe perhaps human ſagacity will 
never arrive. 

As we have incomparably more 
light from the moon than from all 
che ſtars together, it is the greateſt 
abſurdity to imagine that they were 
created for no other purpoſe than to 
caſt a faint light on the earth; eſpe- 
clally as many more require the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a good telefcope to be diſ- 
covered, than are -vifible without 
that inſtrument. Our ſun is ſur- 


rounded. by a ſyſtem of planets and 


comets, all of which would be invi- 
ſible from the neareſt fixed ftar ; and 
from what we .already know of the 
unmenſe diſtance of the ſtars, the 
neareſt may be computed at 32,000 
millions of miles from us; which is 
farther than a cannon- bullet would 
fly in ſeven millions of years. Hence, 
it is eaſy to prove that the ſun, ſeen 
from ſuch a diſtance, would appear 
no bigger than a ſtar of the largeſt 
apparent magnitude. From all this 
it is highly probable, that each ſtar 
is a ſun to a ſyſtem of worlds moving 
round it, though unſeen by us; eſpe- 
cially, as the doctrine of a plurality 


of worlds is rational; and gloriouſly 
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manifeſts the power, wiſdom, ' and 
goodneſs, of the great Creator, 

The principal arguments on which 
this doctrine of ſolar ftars is founded, 
are, that they all ſhine by their own. 
light, a property that belongs only 
to a ſun; that they are of a vaſt 
magnitude like our ſun, or they 
could not be ſeen at ſo immenſe a 
diſtance ;z that they are placed at an 
almoſt infinite diſtance from each 
other, as far at leaſt as our ſun is 
from them; that were we removed 
to the diſtance of the neareſt of them 
our ſun would ſeem no larger than a 
ſtar, and would appear as ſuch 
among? the reſt; that at the diſ- 
tance of the ſtars, our ſyſtem of 
planets would be inviſible, (even Ju- 
piter himſelf) on account of their 
ſmallneſs, and feebly reflected light; 
that God has made nothing in vain, 
therefore not the ſtars, which conſti- 
tute almoſt the whole univerſe, but 
they fulfil ſome. great and glorious 
purpoſe, unknown to 'us; that new 
ſtars have been occaſionally obſerved, 
which are ſuppoſed to be the ſuns of 
ſyſtems recently created; thus our 
ſun, at the Moſaic creation, might 
appear as a new ſtar to others; and 
that ſome ſtars have decayed, and 
become quite extinguiſhed, which 
probably were the ruins of old ſyſ- 
tems, which had exiſted during their 
appointed time; a change that our 
ſun will probably undergo in time. 

The firſt of theſe new ſtars, that we 
have any good account of, appeared 
in November 1572: it was exceed- 
ingly large and bright, and wasſeen 
for ſixteen months ſucceſſively; it 
decayed gradually both in magni- 
tude and luſtre till March 1573, 
when it became inviſible. wha 

The next was diſcovered in Au- 

uſt 1596; and, from it's unaccounta- 
le appearances, was denominated the 
Wonderful Star: it is found to ap- 
pear and. diſappear periodically, 
ven -times in fix years, continuing, 
in the greateſt luſtre for fifteen days 
together, and is never quite extin- 
. 

In the year 1600, a changeable 

2 M 2 ſtar 
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ſtar was diſcovered; which gradually 
became ſo ſmall as to be ſuppoſed to 
have entirely diſappeared, till the 
years 1657, 1658, and 1659, when 


it recovered it's former luſtre and 


magnitude, but ſoon decayed, and 
is now of the ſmalleſt fize. 


Another new ſtar appeared in the 


year 1604, ſo extremely bright and 
ſparkling as to exceed all that the 
aſtronomers of that day had before 
ſeen; every moment changing into 
ſome of the colours of the rainbow, 
except when it was near the horizon, 
at which time 1t generally was white. 
It difappeared between October 1605, 
and the following February, and has 
not been ſeen ſince that time. 

In July 1670, a new ſtar was ob- 
ſerved, which, in October, was ſo 
decayed as to be ſcarcely percep- 
tiple: in the following April it re- 
gained it's luſtre, but wholly diſap- 
peared in Auguſt. | 

In 1686, another new ſtar was dif- 
covered, which is viſible periodically, 
every 404 days. | 
And, with ſubmiffion to Mr. Herſ- 
chell, the ſtar or planet lately diſ- 
covered by him, denominated Geor- 
gium Sidus, and of which ſome ac- 
count is given in our laſt number, 
may very probably be claſſed in this 
predicament. It may be a perio- 
dical ſtar that, for many ages, may 
appear at. uncertain intervals; it may 
be a changeable ſtar, which may he- 
come large or inconſiderable, bright 
|. cr dim, without philoſophers being 
ever able to account for it's varia. 
tions; or it may be a ſtar that, 
| having periodically appeared and 
| vaniſhed. for a certain duration, may 
| at the concluſion wholly diſap- 

ear. 
| Many ftars, - beſides theſe, have 
| :en obſerved to change their mag- 
nitudes; and, as none of them could 
| ever be perceived to have tails, it is 
plain they could not be comets, 
| Peng theſe. periodical ſtars have 
| vaſt cluſters of dark ſpots, and revolve 
| very Jowly, on their axes; by which 
means, they muit diſappear when 
the ſide covered with fpots is turned 
* 


break out on a ſudden with ſuch 


luſtre, it is by no means improbable. 
that they are ſuns whoſe fuel 1s al- 


moſt conſumed, being again 2 8 
plied by ſome of their comets fall- 
ing on them, and occaſioning an 
uncommon blaze and ſplendor for 
ſome time. The celebrated Mauper- 
tuis is of opinion, that ſome ſtars, 
by their prodigiouſly quick rota- 
tions on their axes, may be reduced 
to flat, circular planes, (the ſhape of 
a mill-ſtone) ſo thin as to be invi- 
ſible when their edges are turned to- 
wards us, as Saturn's Ring 1s in ſuch 


poſitions; on which account, they 


will, in certain parts of their orbits, 
appear more or leſs large and lumi- 
nous, as their broad ſides are more 
or leſs turned towards us: and thus 


he imagines we may account for the 


apparent changes of magnitude and 
luſtre in thoſe ſtars, and likewiſe for 
their appearing and diſappearing. 
It is remarkable, that in the northern 
part of the heaven, more than in 
any other, the new ſtars are firſt ſeen, 
as well as extinguiſhed. 
The ftars, on account of their ap- 
prey various magnitudes, have 
een diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes. 
Thoſe which appear largeſt are call- 
ed ſtars of the firſt magnitude; the 
next to them in luſtre, ſtars of the 
ſecond magnitude; and fo on to the 
fixth, which are the ſmalleſt that are 
viſible to the naked eye. This diſ- 
tribution having been made long be- 
fore the invention of teleſcopes, the 
ſtars which cannot be ſeen without 
the aſſiſtance of any of thoſe inſtru. 


ments, are diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of teleſcopic ſtars. | 

The ancients divided the ſtars into 
ſyſtems or conſtellations, according 
as they lay near each other; ſo as to 
occupy thoſe ſpaces which the figures 
of different ſorts of animals or things 
would fill, if they were there deli- 
neated, And thoſe ſtars which could 
not be brought into oy particular 
conſtellation, were called unformed 
ſtars. 


. There is alſo a diviſion of. the 
| heaven 


[Ar 
towards us: and as for thoſe which 
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heaven into three parts; 1. the Zo- 
diac, from the Greek word Zodion, 
an Animal; becauſe moſt of the con- 
ſtellations it contains, which are 
twelve, confiſt of the figures of ani- 
mals. This zodiac quite ſurrounds 
the heaven, comprehending the or- 
bits of all the planets, as well as 
that of the moon. Along the mid- 
dle of this imaginary zone is the 
Ecliptic, or Circle, that the earth de- 
ſcribes annually as ſeen from the 
ſun; and which the ſun appears to 
deſcribe, as ſeen from the earth. 
2. All that region of the heaven, 
which is on the northern fide of the 
zodiac, and contains twenty-one con- 
ſtellations. 3. The region on the 
ſouthern ſide, which contains fifteen 
conſtellations. 

Hiſtory informs us that the an- 
cients divided the zodiac into theſe 
twelve conſtellations, by the follow- 
ing contrivance: they took a veſſel 
with a ſmall hole at the bottom, and 
having filled it with water, ſuffered 
the ſame to diſtil, drop by drop, into 
another veſſel placed beneath to re- 
ceive it; beginning at the moment 
when ſome ſtar roſe, and continuing 
till it appeared the next night. The 
water fallen into the receiver they 
divided into twelve equal parts; and 
having two other ſmall veſſels in rea- 
dineſs, each calculated to contain one 
part, they again poured all the wa- 
ter into the upper veſſel, and ob- 
ſerving the riſing of ſome ſtar in the 
zodiac, they at the ſame moment 
ſuffered the water to drop into one 
of the ſmall veſſels, and as - ſoon 
as it was full ſhifted it, and ſet an 
empty one in it's place. When each 
veſſel was full, they took notice what 
ſtar of the zodiac roſe; and though 
this could not be done in one night, 
yet, in many, they obſerved the riſin 
of twelve ſtars, by which they divided 
the zodiac into twelve parts. 

There is a remarkable track rouad 
the heaven, called the Milky Way, 
from it's peculiar whiteneſs, which 
was formerly thought, and is yet er- 
roneouſly ſuppoſed by ſome modern 


Philoſophers, to be formed by a nu- 


merous aſſemblage of very ſmall ſtars; 
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but as nothing of this ſort appears” 
from the moſt minute examination 
with the very beſt teleſcope, thewhite- 
neſs muſt of neceſſity proceed from 
ſome other cauſe. This track ap- 
pears ſingle in. ſome parts, in other. 
double. 

Various ſmall lucid ſpots likewiſe 
appear in the heaven, which ſeem 
magnified and more luminous when 
viewed through teleſcopes, yet have 
no ſtars in them. 

Cloudy ſtars are ſo called from 
their miſty appearance. Of theſe, 
only ſix are now viſible, though it is 
evident from their ancient appeltati- 
on, the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, that 
there were more. They ſuffered this 
diminution at an uncertain period 
before the time of Chriſt; becauſe 
Ovid, who was cotemporary with 
our Saviour, remarks it in his Faſti. 
They are compound ſtars, formed 
by a multitude of ſmall ones; and in 
ſome of theſe conſtellations appears 
a luminous part, in which ſeveral ſtars 
are viſible as from a white cloud; 
and theſe have been eſteemed to be 
regions of a peculiar nature, which 
enjoy a native light, and an unin- 
ee r, everlaſting day. Being 
very lucid near the middle, but faint 
and ill- defined about the edges, they 
look like an opening in the ſcy, form- 
ing the entrance to a place of ſu- 
perior brightneſs. Though moſt of 
theſe ſpaces are very inconſiderable 
in their apparent breadth, yet ſince 
they are amongſt the fixed ſtars, 
they muſt be ſpaces, larger than the 
whole that is occupied by our ſolar 
ſyſtem; and in which perpetual light 
ſeems to ſhine throughout number- 
leſs worlds that no human art can 
poſſibly diſcover. 

It is very eaſy for the moſt un- 
learned ſpectator to diſcern the dif. 
ference between a planet and a fixed 
ſtar, either with a teleſcope, or the 
naked eye; the planets appear with 
a ſteady uniform light, the ſtars con- 
tinually ſcintillate or twinkle: this is 
occaſioned by the former being ſo ex- 
tremely near to us in compariſon 
with the ſtars, that the agitation of 
the intermediate particles of air is 
too 


* 
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too inconfiderable to produce any 
occultation of their bodies; whereas 
the latter are ſo immenſely diſtant, 
that the vaſt body of air floating be- 
tween them and the earth, ſaffers a 
continual agitation, which in ſome 
degree perpetually obſcures or dims 
the luminous appearance of thofe 
arently ſmall points. 
here is a manifeſt difference in 
the colour of the ſtars; ſome appear- 
ing red, others pale: this muſt ariſe 
not merely from the effect of the in- 
termediate atmoſphere, and the in- 
finite and uncertain refleftions and 
refractions of light affecting them 
on all fides, but from the nature of 
the material of which theyare framed, 
and the luminous quality they poſ- 
ess. | 
Some of the ſtars, (particularly 
the polar ſtar, viſible in the northern 
pole of the heaven) have been ob- 
ſerved to change their places, though 
very inconſiderably, with reſpect to 
others. To determine whether this 
mutation be owing to any real mo- 
tion in the ftars themfelves, muſt re- 
uire the obſervation of many ages. 
f our ſolar ſyſlem change it's fitua- 
tion with reſpect to abſolute ſpace, 
this muſt, in proceſs of time, occa- 
fon an apparent change in the diſ- 
tances as the ſtars from each other: 
and in ſuch caſe, the places of the 
neareſt ſtars to us being more affected 
than thoſe which are very remote, 


their relative poſitions mult ſeem to 


be altered, though the ſtars them- 
felves mould be really immoveable. 
The polar ſtar, for inſtance, though 
now nearly in the northern point 
of the world, has ſuch a motion 
round a certain part in the heaven, 
as will in time make it circulate 
through the feveral parts of the hea- 
ven, hike the other ſtars. And in the 
ſpace of 12960 years, (ſhould this 
planet exiſt for fo long a period) this 
northern ſtar will be ſouthward of us; 
for int double that time, viz. 25,920 
years, it makes one revolution, 
which is called the Grear or Platonic 
Vear, from the Philoſopher Plato; 
who, with others amongſt the an- 


oC: 


cients, ſuppoſed that after this period 
all worldly changes would return in 
the ſame manner and order as be- 
fore. On the other hand, if our 
own ſyſtem be at reſt, and any of 
the ſtars are in real motion, this 
muſt vary their poſitions; and the 
more ſo, the nearer they are to us, 
the ſwifter their revolutions, or the 
more the direction of their motion is 
calculated for our perception, 

The ecliptic is found to be much 
leſs oblique to the equator, now 
than formerly. If we coniider that 
the earth is not a ſphere, but an 
oblate ſpheroid, the axis of which 
is ſhorter than it's equatorial dia- 
metcr, and that the ſun and moon 
are conſtantly acting obliquely on 
the greater quantity of matter about 
the equator, violently attracting it 
towards a nearer coincidence with 
the ecliptic, it will not appear won- 
derful that this united action ſhould 
gradually approximate them to each 
other; nor is it leſs probable that 
the mutual attraction of all the pla- 
nets ſhould have a tendency to bring 


their orbits to a coincidence : but 


this change is too ſmall to become 
perceptible in many ages. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


AN ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL EARTH=- 
QUAKES FELT IN WALES. BY 
THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. F. R. s. 
IN A LETTER TO SIR JOSEPH 
BANKS, P.. s. 


DOWNING, DEC, 12, 1781. 
DEAR SIR, 


* is very ſingular, that in three 
4 days after my return home ſhould 
be reminded of my promiſe by a re- 
petition of the very phenomenon on 
which I had engaged to write to you: 
for on Saturday laft, between four 
and five in the evening, we were 
alarmed with two fhocks of an earth- 
— a flight one, immediately 
ollowed by another very violent. It 
ſeemed to come from the north-eaſt, 
and was preceded by the uſual noiſe; 
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at preſent I cannot trace it farther 
than Holywell. 

The earthquake preceding this 
was on the 29th of Auguſt laſt, about 
a quarter before nine in the morning. 
I was fore- warned of it by a rumbling 
noiſe not unlike the coming of a 
great waggon into my court-yard. 
Two ſhocks immediately followed, 
which were ſtrong enough to terrify 
us. They came from the north- 
weſt; were felt in Angleſea, at Caer- 
narvon, Llanrwſt, in the iſle of 


Chyyd ſouth of Denbigh, at this, 


houſe, and in Holywell; but I coul 
not diſcoyer that their force extended 
any farther. 

The next in this retrograde way 
of enumerating theſe phenomena was 
on the 8th of September 1775, about 
a quarter before ten at night, the noiſe 
was ſuch as preceded the former; 
and the ſhock ſo violent as to ſhake 
the bottles and glaſſes on the table 
round which myſelf and ſome com- 
pany. were fitting. This ſeemed to 
come from the eaſt. I ſee in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of that year, 
that this ſhock extended. to Shrop- 
ſhire, and quite to Bath, and to 
Swanſea in South Wales. 

The earlieſt earthquake I remem- 
ber here was on the 1oth of April 
1750, It has the honour of bein 
recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you with the repetition of what have 
aid, 

Permit me to obſerve, that I live 
near a mineral country, in a ſituation 
between lead- mines, and coal-mines; 
in a ſort of neutral tract, about a 
mile diſtant from the firſt, and half a 
mile from the laſt. On the ſtricteſt 
enquiry, I cannot diſcover that the 
miners or colliers were ever ſenſible 
of the ſhocks under ground: nor 
have they ever perceived, when the 
ſhocks in queſtion have happened, 
any. falls of the looſe and ſhattery 
ſtrata, in which the laſt eſpecially 
work; yet, at the ſame time, the 
earthquakes have had violence ſuf- 
ficient to terrify the inhabitants of 
the ſurface, Neither. were theſe lo- 
cal; for, excepting the firſt, all may 
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be traced to very remote 8 
The weather was remarkably ſtill at 
the time of every earthquake I have 
felt. 


I remain, with true regard, &c. 


FOR THE BRITISH MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEW. 


Tu following moſt beautiful Ballad, 
we are aſſured from indiſputable 
authority, was written by Mrs. 
Cow, immediately on a con- 
verſation in which the cruel. gift 
Sigiſmunda received from her fa- 
ther had made one of the ſuhjects. 


AN ANCIENT BALLAD, 


NOT FOUND IN DOCTOR PERCY'S 
COLLECTION, x: 


BY every bard, in every age, 
Is Sigiſmunda ſung 3 


Her woes fill many a penfive page, 
Move many a tuneful tongue. 


When, in a golden vaſe inhum'd, 
She found- her lover's heart, 

All Inoue, the fair in grief conſum' d, 
And choſe; the martyr's part. 


But ELTLEN“'s woes no bard hath ſungy- 
No page her fighs retains ; df 
The harp hath never yet been ſtrung 
To gentle Ellen's pains. | 


Deck'd was the maid with every grace 
Which ſtubborn men ſubdues ; 

Spring's opening bloſſoms in her face 
Diſplay'd their pureſt hues. 

Her modeſt mind improv'd thoſe hues, 
For pure was Ellen's heart; | 


And gentleſt manners balm infus'dy, 
Where love gave hopeleſs ſmart. 


Earl Walter mark'd the peerleſs mald, 
His paſſion high was wrought; ? 

Short was the time the youth delay d, 
Ere he her pity ſought.— 


High is my birth, proud are my kin! 
(Thus ſpake the fraudful youth : } 

They deem my humble love a fin; 
Yet, truſt my plighted truth. 

Oh, Ellen! I'll abjure that ſtate 
Which cruel chance made mine; 


To yours I will unite my fate, 
I'll boaſt no rank but thine! 


Thus gently did the wily peer 


A love ungentle hide: 
Charm'd Ellen dropt a tender teary 
Nor longer knew to chide. 
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But, ah! ſoon, other tears ſhe ſhed 3 
Soon, ſtung with public blame 

Earl Walter, now thy Ellen wed, 
And fave thy child from ame! 


Fair Ellen, to the wars I'm bid, 


My king reproves my ſtay; 
Too long my youth theſe ſhades have © hid, 
Inglorious my delay 


© Nay, weep not Ellen! for tis vain; 


Untwine thy tender arms: 


Too long I've ſhunn'd the martial plain, 


The victim of thy charms. 


Haſte, little page ! my bever bring, 
My corſlet bring with ſpecd 3 


My falchion, pendant in it's ſling, 


My dagger, and my ſteed. 


The little page the armour brought, 


The ſteed ſtood at the door: 
Now royal camps Earl Walter ſought, 
Nor thought of Ellen more. 


Sad Ellen wept not —all was paſs'd ! 
She felt the wound was given: 

Her infant breath'd, to breathe it's laſt, 
And ſeek an early Heaven, 


His grave is mine ! (ſaid Ellen fair) 
We never, now, ſhall part; 

My ſorrows to my father bear, 
And to the earl my heart. 


Her heart was to Earl Walter ſent, 


But not in vaſe of gold; 
A cup of tin was all they found 


His Ellen's heart to hold. 


The heart he ſaw—Unſcemly fight ! 
Bear it away] (he cried ;) 

A maid as fair as roſy light, 
For one ſhould not have died: 


Yet many years ſhe might have bloom d, 


Yet many lovers bleſt; 
But, fince ſhe choſe to be entomb'd, 
God ſend the damſelreſt! 


Not one poor tear embalm'd that heart 
He late ſaid— Heaven make mine! 
He even ſaw, without a ſigh, 
The baſeneſs of it's ſhrine ! 


Start not, ye fair! nor think your bard 
A monſter hath defign'd; 

In tints too dark, in lines too hard, 
Tolive, but in his mind. 


Earl Walters live in every age, 
And Sigiſmundas too; 

The world itfelf is one great page 
To bring them to your view: 


This marking diff*rence, at their birth, 
Nature at firſt impreſt; 

The woewhich ſinks the one to earth, 
The ver ings a jeſt. 
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TO THE EDFTORS OF THE BRITISH 
MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ix the excellent Letters you have ſo 
Iiberally reviewed, p. 209, a ce- 
lebrated Epiſtle on Alliteration is 
mentioned, which was firſt printed 
in the Student, in the year 1750. A 
that work is not in every one's 
hands, and many of your readers 

* wiſh to ſee the letter alluded 
have tranſcribed it for your uſe. 
My library contains many ſcarce ar- 
ticles, and I have ſome original ma- 
nuſcripts in my cabinet; the former 
will at all times be much at your 
ſervice, and I ſhall-take an oppor- 
tunity of ſending you a ſpecimen 
of the latter. But I beg no com- 
munication of mine may be inſert- 
ed, that can poſlibly injure the re- 
putation of a work, which is not 
* eſteemed by yourſelves, than 
£ Your humble ſervant, 
| H— M 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
APRIL 12, 1783. 


SPECIMEN or ALLITERATION, 


PARKPLACE, NOV, 2, 1746. 
SIR, 


Pinne your deſire to 
know how I paſt my time in 
Pembrokeſhire, I here preſent you 
with an account of my proceedings 
in a progreſs I lately made to a gen- 
tleman's houſe purely to procure a 
plan oft. 

J proceeded in a party of pleaſure 
with Mr. Pratt of Pickton Caſtle, 
Mr. Powell of Penally, and Mr. Pugh 
of Purley, to go and dine with Mr. 
Pritchard of Poſtmain; which was 
readily agreed to, and ſoon put in 
practice. However, I thought it a 
proper precaution to poſt away a per- 
ſon privately to Mr. Pritchard's, that 
he might provide for us; and we 
proceeded after him. The town 


where Mr. Pritchard lives 1s a poor, 


pitiful, n, place, — his 
FIT houſe 


* 
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houſe; is in the prettieſt part of it, 
and is a prince's palace to the reſt. 
His parlour is of a lofty pitch, and 
full of pictures of the prime pencils; 
he hath a pompous portico, or pavil- 
lion prettily paved, leading to the 
parterre; from hence you have a pro- 
digious proſpect, particularly point- 
ing towards Percilly Hill, where he 

ropagates a parcel of Portugueſe and 

olith poultry. The name of his 
houſe is Prawfenden, which puzzled 
me molt plaguily to pronounce pro- 
perly. He received us very politely, 
and preſented us with a. plentiful 
dinner. At the upper end of the 
table was a pike, with fried perch 
and plaiſe; at the lower end pickled 
pork, peaſe, and parſnips; in the 
middle a pigeon-pye, with putt paſte; 
on the one fide a potatoe-pudding ; 
and on the other ſide pig's pettytoes. 
The ſecond courſe was a diſh of phea- 
ſants, with poults and plovers, and a 
plate of — n ine and pippins; 
another with pickled podd pepper; 
another with prawns; another with 
pargamon for a provocative; with a 
pyramid of pears, peaches, plums, 
pippins, philbeards, and piſtachios. 
After dinner there was a profuſion of 
port and 22 which proved too 
powerful for poor Mr. Peter the par— 
ſon of the pariſh; for it pleaſed his 
palate, and he poured it down by 
pints, which made him prate in a 
pedantic N manner. This 
diſpleaſed Mr. Price the parliament- 
man, a profound politician; but he 
perſiſted, and made a prolix A 
ble, which proved his principles pre- 
Judiced and partial againſt the pre- 
ſent people in power. Mr. Price, 
who is a potent party-man, called 
him a Popith parſon, and ſaid, he 
prayed privately in his heart for the 
Pretender; and that he was a pre- 
ſumptuous prieſt, for preaching ſuch 
ſtuff publicly. The parſon puft 
his pipe paſſively for ſome time, be- 
29: Mr. Price was his patron; but 
at length, loſing all patience, he 
pluckt off Mr. Price's perriwig, and 
was preparing to puſh it with the 
Point of the poker into the fire; up- 
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on which Mr. Price, perceiving a 
pewter piſs-pot in the paſſage, pre- 
ſented the parſon with the contents in 
his phizz, and gave him a pat on the 
pate, the percuſſion of which proſ- 
trated him plump on the pavement, 
and raiſed a protuberance on his peri- 
cranium. his put a period to our 
proceedings, and patched up a peace; 
for the parſon was in a piteous plight, 
and bd prudence enough to be pre- 
vailed upon to cry, © Peccavi/” with a 
* Parce, precor /* and in a plaintive 
Mr. 
rice, who was proud of his perform- 
ance, pulled him out of the puddle, 
and proteſted he was ſorry for what 
had paſſed in his paſſion, which was 
Bel owing to the provocation given 
im from ſome of his prepoſterous 
propoſitions, Which he prayed him 
never to preſume to advance again in 
his preſence. Mr. Pugh, who prac- 
tices phyſic, preſcribed phlebotomy 
and a poultice, to the parſon, but he 
preferred wetted brown paper to any 
plaiſter, and then placed himſelf in a 
poſer poſition, that the power of the 
re might penetrate his poſteriors, and 
dry his purple pluſh breeches. This 
pother was ſucceeded by politics, as 
Mr. Pulteney, the patriot's patent for 
the peerage, the kings of Poland, Pruſ- 
ſia, Pn ed the Palatine, Pandours 
and partizans, Portſmouth parades, 
and the preſumption of the privateers, 
who nes up prizes almoſt in our very 
ports, and places and penhons, pains 
and penalties, Next came on plays 
and poetry, the picture of Mr. Pope 
perched on a proſtitute, and the price 
of the pit, pantomimes, prudes, and 
the pox, and the primate of Ireland, 
and printers, and preferments, pick - 
pockets and pointers; and the pranks 
of that prig the poet-laureat's pro- 
geny, though his papa is the perfect 
pattern of paternal piety. To be 
brief, I propheſy you think I am 
prolix. We 1 at laſt, but had 
2 difficulty in procuring a paſ- 
age from Mr. Pritchard, for he had 
placed a padlock on the ſtable- door 
on purpoe to prevent us, and pre- 
tended his ſervant was gone out with 
F 2 N the 
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the key; but, N us peremptory, 
the key was produced, and we permit- 
ted to go. We pricked our palfries 
a good pace, although it was as dark 
as pitch, which put me in pain, de- 
Cauſe I was purb ind, leſt we ſhould 
ride plumb againſt the poſts, which are 
prefixed to keep horſe paiſengers from 
going the path that is pitched with 


- pebbles, 


Mr. Price, who was out pilot, had 
a very providential eſcape, for his 
pad fell a prancing, and wonld not 
900 one ſtep farther; which provoked 

im much, for he piques himfelf on 
his horſemanſliip. I propoſed to him 
to diſmount, which he did, and, 
peeping and peering about, found he 

as on the point of a perpendicular 
precipice, Trom which he might pro- 
ably have fallen, had not his horſe 
plunged in that particular manner, 
his put us all into a palpitation, 
and we plodded on the reſt of the 
progreſſion, pian piano, as the Italians 
ſay, or pazsz à paxx, as the French 


phraſe has it. 1 ſhall poſtpone ſeveral 


other particulars, till I have the plea- 
ſure of paſſing a day with you at Put- 
ney, which ſhall be as ſoon as poſſible. 
I am, Sir, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, '' 
| PLITO CICER. 
To Mr. Peter Pettiwatd, | 
a at Putney, © 

(Penny-pokſt paid.) 
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4 %.- Dran of GLocesT: pre- 
' ſents moſt reſpectful compliments 
to thoſe perſons, who are in poſſeſſion 
of his Four Letters to Lord Shelburne“; 
and requeſts the favour of them to con- 
ſider the following paragraph, as an- 
nexed to the third of thoſe Letters. 


After the Words, 37 ho Hall be Electors 


Knights, Cc. add the following 


There is alſo another conſideration, 
which might very properly be intro- 
duced ins jo the preſent head, viz. 
What is, or oyght to be the duration 
of Parliament, according to the an- 
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cient Engliſh conftitution? Or, in 
other words, for how long a period, 
or for what number of years are the 
electors, whether freeholders, citizens, 
or burgeſſes, authorized by the con- 
iturjon to elect deputies to repreſent 
them in the general Council of the 
nation? n 
Our modern reformers declare with 
unparalleled aſſurance, that in ancient 
times the repreſentatives of the people 
were elected by their conſtituents for 
no longer a period than for a inge year, 
at the expiration of which, their com- 
miſſion or delegated power ceaſed of 
courſe. Süch is their idea of the ſhort 
duration of parliaments according to 
the tenor of the ancient conſtitution; 
But were you to af, what proofs have 


they to bring in ſupport of this confi- 


dent aſſertion? you would ſoon find 
that they have none at all. Not a 
tittle can they produce from any law 
that is, or ever was in being; not a 
tittle from any form of words anciently 
preſcribed to, or uſed by the voters, 
at the time of giving their votes; not 
a tittle from the indentures of the re- 
turning officer at the cloſe of the poll, 
certifying a due election; and not the 
leaſt hint is there to be found in any 
of the ſummons ſent to the perſons 
thus elected, to come to Parliament, 
purporting, that their commiſſion is 
to be valid only for one, two, three, 
or any number of years whatever. For 
no duration, long or ſhort, is ſpecified 


in any of the proceedings. In a word, 


the electots or voters were under no 
1:mitation or reftritiqn whatſoever re- 
ſpecting time: therefore they choſe 
indefinitely; that is, they made no de- 
claratioh that they elected their re. 
preſentative either for à longer or a 
ſhorter period; ſo that the objects of 
their choice were obliged, whether 
willing or unwilling, to continue to 
repreſent them, till the regal power 
ſhould iuterfere for diſſolving this elec- 
tion; and for ordering à new one in 
a . 71 


Nee ©: 


In ſo plain a caſe, one would wonder 
how people can miſtake ſo palpably as 
ſome do at preſent : if they really miſ- 
take, and do not ſpeak and act again 


# Sce Page 423 
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conviction. It is a well-known fact, 
that anciently the Kings of England 
had a diſcretzouary power both of calling 


a Parliament together, and of %- 


ing it, In the reign of Edward III. 
this power was ſo far circumſcribed 
by law, that the king for the time he- 
ing was legally bound to call a parlia- 
ment once a year, or more often if need 
be. FSee'the' words of the ſtatute 4, 
of Edward III. c. 14.] But the power 
of diſſolving it remamed untouthed, 
being juſt the ſame a: it was before. 
However, tr compaſſion to the repre- 
ſentatives of the poor botoughs, Who 
were frequently compelled to ſerve a- 
gainfl their 4vills,, and who were there- 
fore almoſt as frequently applying, 
ſometimes to the ſheriff, ſometimes to 
the returning öfficers, and ſometimes 
to the crown, to obtain prrſonal e eæ- 


; emptions "hs | fay,” in com paſſion to their 


diſtreſſed condition, our princes gene- 
rally? but not invariably diſſolved the 
Parliament after every meeting, and, 


to eaſe the former of their burdens, 


ordered a new ſet of repreſentatives to 
be choſen, In the unhappy reign of 
Charles the Firſt, this % le power 
was taken from the crown, and lodged 
with the Houſe of Commons, who 
thereupon erected themſelves into ty- 
rants for life, deftroyed all liberty, 
and over-turned the conſtitution. — 
After the Reſtoration this power re- 
verted to the crown. But in the reigns 
of William II. and Queen Anne, it 
underwent a new regulation: for the 


. ſovereign was obliged by the triennial 


bill to diſſulve the Houſe of Commons 
once in three years; but might diſſolve 
it as much oftener as ſhould be jadg- 
ed neceſſary. Laſtly, in the reign of 
George I. this obligation of diſſelving 
once in three, was, after mature de- 
liberation, extended to once in ſeven 
years: the power of diſſolving it as 
much oftener, as the monarch pleaſed 
remaining juſt the ſame. _ | 
Hence it 1s obyious,. that the whale 
difpute may be broyght into a ver 
narrow compaſs, The crown is Shah 
by law to call a meeting of parliament 
every year: and then his Mateſty may 
diſſol ve it as ſoon, and as often as he 


*>@,\ 
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ſhall judge requiſite. But he muſt 
diſſolve it at the end of ſeven years, 
becauſe he is bound by law not to con- 
tinue the ſame election for a longer 
period. Whereas, had not this Iimi- 
tation been laid upon the prerogative, 
he might have continued the ſame 
election of repreſentatives during his 
whole life, without the breach of any 
law or ſtatute whatever. | 

How. plain and intelligible is all 
this !- and yet what clouds of duſt have 
been raiſed about it! What pains have 
been taken to diſguiſe the naked truth, 
and to perplex the evidence of the 
moſt notorious facts! Surely, the mo- 
tives for, and the meaning and inten- 
tion of ſuch proceedings, need not be 
pointed out to any, extept to thoſe 
who are wilfully bind. But they, 
alas! have eyes © which will not ſee, 
and ears which will not hear,” we. 
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. public having mach inte- 
reſted themſelyes in the event of 
a late unfortunate duel“, on that, 
account alone am 1 induced to 
offer to their peruſal the following 
letter. I own, my dehcacy might 
ave led me to ſuppreſs a teſtimony 
io honourable' to myſelf, had not Sir 
James Riddell wiſhed that more than 
his friends alone fnould knowhe was 
fatisſied with the part I had taken. 


|  Epward Torasan, 
APRIL 25, f | 


TO THE \'CORONER AND INQUEST 
OF THE COUNTY Of MLDDLESEX. 


$TRATFORD PLACE, APRIL. 23,1793. 
GENTLEMEN, | el, 

As you are met in diſcharge of 

your; duty as coroner and jury, to 

enquire into, and judge of the cauſe 


of the death of my moſt dear but un- 


fortunate ſon, occaſioned by the 
due! with Lieutenant Cuningham, I 
think it incumbent upon me, (as the 
diſtreſs I feel, owing to the loſs of a 
darling, dutiful, and moſt deſerving 
ſon, puts it out of my power to be 

. 


See Page 320. 
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preſent) to acquaint you, that the 
754 taken in the affair by Captain 

opham proceeded entirely from the 
great friendſhip that ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and my ſon, Lieutenant 
Riddell. The cauſe of this unhappy 
meeting will appear by the copy of 
a letter ſent by Lieutenant Riddell to 
Lieutenant Cuningham on Saturday 
laſt, and the letter bent by Lieutenant 
Cuningham on Sunday morning, as 
the anſwer. I do not mean by what 
I have ſaid, to prepoſſeſs you to the 
prejudice of Lieutenant Cuningham. 
God forbid! and God be praiſed, 
that I am not of a blood-thirſty diſ- 
poſition; and all the acquaintances of 
my unfortunzte ſon know, that his 
feelings were of the moſt delicate 
and compaſſionate nature. I cannot 
Paint the friendſhip that my ſon bore 
for Captain Topham in a A 1. 
light, than by ſubſcribing part of a 
letter addreſſed by him to Fis beloved 
brother, Mr. Riddell, and which 
came to his hand (by his deſire) im- 
mediately after his death—* Give 
Gillon and Topham two rings; if 
© my black horſe 1s not of any uſe to 
© you, Topham is fond of him, and 
© will take care of him.'—Now, 

ntlemen, I have only to add, that 
it would give me infinite concern, 
was Captain Topham either to meet 
with trouble or cenſure in the affair. 
I am perfectly ſatisfied of the = 
priety of his conduct and friendſhip 
zowards my deareſt George; and I 
am certain, that from the good cha- 
racer he bears, the world will give 
him equal credit for it, and as foch 
he will ever bear a great ſhare in my 
eſteem. 

If it is neceſſary, in point of form, 
for him to give bail, T have already 
made offer of my name for that pur- 
poſe. I have the honour to be, Gen- 


tlemen, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| _James'RIiDDELL. 


VARIOUS REPORTS BEING IR U- 
LATED OF A LATE DUEL, WHICH 
MIGHT BE FREJUDICIAL TOTHE 
HOVOUR OF BOTH PARTIES; 
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PARTICULARLY ONF, OF LIEU- 
TENANT CUNINGHAM'S BEING 
SUPPORTED BY HIS SECOND 
WHILE HE FIRED; TO PREVENT 
SUCH IN FUTURE, THE FOLLOW- 
ING ACCURATE ACCOUNT 18 
LAID BEFORE THE PUBLIC BY 
THE SECONDS. 


ApovrT aquarterafter ten on Mon- 
day morning, April the 21ſt, Lieu- 
tenant Riddell, .of the Grenadier- 
guards, and Lieutenant Cuningham, 
of the Scotch Greys, met by appoint- 
ment, at Tyburn Turnpike, and 
from thence adjourned to a field near 
the Uxbridge road. The diſtance 
being meaſured out by their ſeconds, 
the principals toſſed up who ſhould 
receive the firſt ſhot, which was loſt 
by Mr. Cuningham; on which Mr.“ 
Riddell fired, and hit his antagoniſt 
under the right-breaſt. On perceiv- 
ing he was wounded, his friend (Cap- 
tain Cuningham, of the 69th regi- 
ment) ran towards him, and Captain 
Topham, the friend of Mr. Riddell, 
turned round to fetch aſſiſtance; but 
was ſtopped, by ws, bir Mr. Cun- 
ingham wanted to take his ſhot. On 
which, the ground being again taken 


by all parties, Mr. Cuningham fired, 


and ſhot Mr. Riddell a little above 
the left-hip, which terminated the 
affair, 

EpwarD Tornan. 


| Joann CUNINGHAM. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 


THE HISTORY Or 
CAPTAIN WINTERFIELD. 
(Concluded from Page 196.) 


MMEDIATELY after the ca- 
lamity which deprived him of his 
ineſtimable friend, Colonel Bellinger 
had written to Mrs. Winterfield a 
letter of condolence on the loſs of 
her brave and worthy ſon ; in which, 
incloſing an order for the immediate 
receipt of two hundred pounds, he 
mentioned his intended legacy to the 
captain, and his reſolution of making 
that ſum the future portion of his 
little daughter, But the . 
1p 
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ſhip was incapable of ſufficiently 
ſoftening the fact. Mrs. Winter- 


field bleſſed the generous and bene- 
volent mind that dictated the friendly 


Epiſtle ; ſhe recommended her lovely 


orphan to the protection of Him who 
is the Father of the fatherleſs; and 
died of a broken heart the ſecond day 
after receiving the fatal intelligence. 

He had then alſo written to his 
lady, for the firſt time after his own 
misfortune, the particulars of that 
affair; repreſenting to her the amend- 
ed ſtate of his health, and his total 
relief from every apprehenſion of 
danger. But a far different account 
had previouſly reached her ear: it had 
two months before been confidently 
aſſerted in all the public prints, that 
Colonel Bellinger, and his whole 
corps, had been ſurprized and cut to 
pieces near the banks of the Illinois, 
and that the ſcalps of the brave co- 
lonel, and his principal officers, had 
been preſented to Congreſs by the In- 
dian chiefs, on a day ſpecified. This 
relation was the only one ſhe ever re- 
ceived; her unceaſing regrets, from 
the firſt moment of his departure, 
had long left but a ſlendef thread of 
Iife to divide, and that thread had 
for ſome weeks been ſeparated when 
the colonel's letter arrived. 

Theſe unhappy circumſtances were 

in a few days made known to Colonel 
Bellinger; and they occaſioned an 
immediate relapſe, which for a long 
time ſeemed to render ineffectual the 
ſtruggles of a vigorous conſtitution, 
and the arts of medicinal aid: their 
united efforts, however, once more 
prevailed; and he at length ſuffici- 
ently recovered to viſit his own coun- 
try, where he determined to ſpend 
the remainder of his days. 
He accordingly reſigned his com- 
miſſion; diſpoſed of his ſeat in Nor- 
folk; and, purchaſing a neat villa 
near the ſea, in the weſt of Scotland, 
retired with his little family to this 
ſequeſtered ſituation. | 


aving fixed his reſidence in a moſt 


delightful ſpot, he ſet out for Mon- 
troſe, that he might add his adopted 
daughter, the child of his lamented 
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friend, to his little houſhold; being de- 
termined to educate her in the lame 
ſtile as if ſhe were properly his own. 
But how great was his aſtoniſhment 
and horror to hnd, that though Pe- 
nelope, on the deceaſe of her grand- 
mother, had been taken under the 
protection of a worthy miniſter at 
that place, ſhe had been ſeized and 
carried away from her guardian, by 
the crew of a privatcer, as they were 
one evening walking by the ſea-lide, 
a few 4 his arrival! 

With a new ſource of affliction, 
he returned to his ſolitary manſions 
and endeavoured to diſpel the me- 
lancholy which oppreſſed him, by ap- 
plying for conſolation to that Sacred 

epoſitory of Comfort which, though 
he had never even affected to con- 
temn, he had for ſome years but too 
much neglected: he took upon him- 
ſelf the inſtruction of his little ones, 
and made religion the baſis of their 
education. In this moſt delightful 
employ he ſpent moſt of his time; 
but no attention was wanted on his 
part for the diſcovery of indigence 
and diftreſs, nor were any means in 
his power neglected for their reliei. 

Early in the firſt autumn of the co. 
lonel's reſidence at Bellinger Houſe, 
he was one morning alarmed by the 
firing of guns, et as ſignals 
of diſtreſs. The night had been re- 
markably tempeſtuous, nor had the 
ſtorm yet greatly abated, though it 
was near five o'clock. He aroſe, and 
opened a window which looked to- 
wards the ſea; but it was too dark 
to perceive any object even cloſe at 
hand, except when the pale lightning 
gleamed faintly on the ſwelling ſur- 
ges, or the momentary flaſh which 
precedcd the diſtant cannon's melan- 
choly roar, directed to the ſcene of 
horror, which appeared too remote 
from land to admit the poſſibility of 
that aid which the fituation evidently 
demanded. The rain deſcended in 
torrents, the wind ſeemed to rock the 
ſolid foundation of the edifice, and 
the waves roared tremendous as they 
approached and retreated from the 
beach. , 
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remained full half an hour, inceſ- 
ſantly putting up ejaculations for the 
ſouls of thoſe to whom he deſpaired 
of giving, any corpor-al aſſiſtance, 
when the wind blew with redoubled- 
violence for the ſpace of ten minutes, 
the thunder roared dreadful, and al- 
moſt inceſſantly, and the quick flaſhes 
of lightning gave perpetpally an in- 
ſtantaneous though contined view of, 
the agitated element; in the mean- 
while, guns of, diſtreſs were every 
moment fired, and the awful ſounds 
ſeemed every time leſs diſtant from 
the ſhore. This laſt circumſtance 
was ſufficient to awaken; the hope of 
ſaving a fellow-creature in the feeling 
boſom of the colonel. He immedi- 
ately called up all his ſervants; and, 
ordering ſome of them to alarm the 
neighbouring cottagers, proceeded 
with the reſt of his domeſtics to the, 
ſea- ſide. f 

The ſtorm had now ceaſed, though 
the waves {till continued to run high; 
and as day had juſt begun to dawn, 
the wreck was diſcernable about half 
a league from ſhore, where the veſſel 
had gone to pieces on a rock. 

Though little or no proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs appeared, as all on board muſt 
of neceſſity have periſhed, (a ſmall 
part only of the ſhip's hull remaining 
above water when it was firit diſco. 
vered, and that every minute dimi- 
niſhing) he nevertheleſs diſpatched 
a large boat with fix men, whom he 
directed to reconnoitre the foundered, 
veſſel, and if poſſible to take up any 
of the crew who might —— be 


floating on parts of the Wreck 


In a quarter of an hour they reach- 
ed the melancholy ſpot; but could 
only diſcover a ſmall trunk, and two 
or three dead bodies floating on the 
water: they, however, took theſe 
into the boat, and conveyed them to 


thore, where every preſeribed means 


for the reſtoration of life was in vain 
applied; death had ſecured his prey. 
The riſing ſun having by this time 


pry extended the- view, - Colonel 


ellinger perceived. apparently about 
half a mile beyond the wreck, a ſmall 
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In this fituation. the colonel had 


ſk1ff making towards it; and fearful 
leſt it ſhould contain ſome of the crew 
who might meet a ſimilar fate by ap- 
proaching too near, he j ef into 
the boat, and with his ſix men im- 
mediately went off to their aſſiſtance: 
but, a few minutes before he could 
get ſufſiciently near to warn them of 
the impending danger, their boat 
had ſtruck the rock, and was in a 
moment daſhed to pieces. It ſeemed 
to have contained about a dozen per- 
ſons; ſome of whom went under the 
wreck, and never again appeared. 
The colonel was, however, fortunate 
enough to take up three men and a 


woman; but he had given over the 


remainder. for loft, when he obſerved 
at a ſmall diſtance two more perſons 
floating on the water, a gentleman 
and a very young lady, folded in 
each others arms: theſe, likewiſe, 
he happily ſecured, bat life ſeemed 
wholly extinguiſhed. As all the 
men but the latter were very good 


ſwimmers, they were little worſe for 


the accident; the two females, there. 
fore, and the gentleman laſt taken up, 
engaged the whole of his attention 
the moment he reached land. They 
were immediately conveyed to his 
houſe; where the proceſs recommend- 
ed by the Humane Society (with 
which every man of humanity ought 
to make himſelf thoroughly acquaint- 
ed“) was unremittingly purſued for 
near two hours, before any ſigns of 
life appeared in the gentleman and 
the evident object of his regards: the 
lady who had been firſt diſcovered 
was reſtored in about twenty minutes. 

At length, however, the latent 
principle was called forth into action; 
and a ſkilful phyſician, who had now 


arrived, declared them entirely out of 


danger: he recommended that they 
ſhould be kept as quiet as poſſible for 
the remainder of the day; and, after 
explaining: to the colonel the mode 
of treatment neceſſary to be purſued 
till the next morning, ſaid he ſhould 
then make them an early viſit, though 


he hoped they would have little oc» 


caſion for his aſſiſtance. 


The colonel himſelf attended them 
* See the methods directed to be uſed on ſuchoccaſions, p. 118. 


the 
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the whole day; and the moment they 
became ſenſible, he comforted the 
father and his daughter, (for ſo he 
had diſcovered them to be) with aſ- 
ſurances of their reciprocal ſafety; 
but he begged them to compoſe them- 
ſelves till the next day, when they 
ſhould certainly ſee each other the 
firſt moment either of them was able 
to rile. 
The phyſician arrived about eight 
in the morning; his patients had ilept 
well, in conſequence of the opiates 
he had preſcribed; and the gentle- 
man, in particular, ſeemed to think 
he ſhould be able to get up, though 
he was ſtill, weak and languid. After 
regretting his inability to recompenſe 
either his hoſpitable preſerver, or the 
gentleman who ſo Kindly attended 
to aſſiſt his benevolent exertions, he 
iatreated that he migat at leaſt know 
the names of his benefactors, though 
he could hardly flatter himſelf with 
the hope of ever making them any 
ſubſtantial return. | 
© Colonel Bellinger is too gene- 
r rous—'ſaid the phyfician ; he could 
add no farther, before his patient, 
with a deep ſigh, fell back on his 
pillow, in'a ſtate of inſenſibility. In 
a few minutes he recovered, and beg- 
ged pardon for his weakneſs; but 
intreated that he might be immedi— 
ately permitted to riſe, and make his 
acknowledgments to the colonel, w ith 
whoſe generoſity he was perfectly ac- 
quainted. | 
The phy fician withdrew in aftoniſh- 
ment, to acquaint Colonel Bellinger, 
with this extraordinary circumſtance; 
but that benevolent gentleman, be. 
ing ſatisfled with the promifing ſtate 
of his more particular gueſts, had 
Juſt ſtepped to viſit the three men 
who were alſo preſerved, aud whom 


ye had. the day before directed to be 


upplicd With every. neceſſary, © * 
| 5 the mean time, the ydung fatty, 
impätient td Hehold her beloved fat 
ther, had already riſen, and as now 
locked in his yet feeble arms,” When 
the-colonel, on the repreſentation of 
his medical friend, approached the 
apartment, a 5 ear oo OT ES A w <4 
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„Thy Winterfield, and his haps 
* leſs daughter!” ſaid the former, as 
the colonct entered: and they both 
knelt to their preſerver. | 
« *'Tis impoſſible !* exclaimed Co- 
lonel Bellinger ;'* but I will for a 
moment indulge the idea!” And he 
embraced them m his arms as the 
aroſe, and wept over them with all 
the bitterneſs of anguiſh. In a few 
minutes, lifting his eyes to Heaven, 
after a curſory ſurvey of the well 
known though much-altered features, 
* Thy ways, O my Creator, are un“ 
ſearchable; the myſteries of thy 
Providence inexplicable; and thy 
goodneſs without limitation! It 
15, it is my friend, and J am not yet 
deprived of every bleſſing!' He 
then apain folded them to his boſom, 
and again wept over them with joy. 
When their agitated ſpirits were 
ſufficiently compoſed, Colonel Bel- 
linger begged his friend to recapitu- 
late the miraculous circumſtances by 
which Heaven had been gractoufl 
pleaſed to renew their felicity in h 
preſervation. | 
It appeared, from Captain Win- 
terſield's relation, that after he had 
been ſeen to fall, in conſequence of the 
wounds he received, he was uncon- 
ſcious of any farther occurrence till 
he found himſelf in the hut of a ſa- 
vage, where he was treated with great 
care and tenderneſs by the owner, 
whom he ſoon recognized to be the 
very perſon he had formerly taken 
into his ſervice. This grateful ſavage 
led one of the bands which compoſed 
the fatal ambuſcade; and ſeeing Cap- 
tain Winterheld engaged, whom he 
inſtantly recollected, flew to his aſ- 
liddance, and ſaved him from being 
tomahawked by the furious Indians, 
al moſt at the expence of his own life: 
he, however, conveyed the captain 
ſafely to his hut, whoſe wounds he 
erfectly tealtedin*{omewhit leſs than 
hree month's.” -* 1 f 
his ſavage poſleſſed great huma- 
nity: he had preſerved, on a former 
otcafron, the lady of a rich planter, 
with her infant daughter, whoſe huſ- 
band had been cruelly ſlaughtered by 
his 
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mould find on the Miſſiſſipp 
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his brutal countrymen; and though 
the child died a few weeks after the 
fatal event, the mother, who was 
extremely beautiful, had remained 
near twelve months under the diſin- 
tereſted protection of this hoſpitable 
man, and ſtill compoſed part of his 
family. As the captain and this 
lady were in ſome meaſure fellow- 
ſufferers, they conſoled each other 
with the moſt cordial friendſhip; nor 
was the heart of either conſcious that 
it poſſeſſed any ſuſceptibility of a 
more tender impreſſion. 

The lady was a native of England; 
and though her parents had for ſome 
years been no more, ſhe wiſhed ar- 
gently to reſign her breath, too near- 
ly exhauſted with perpetual fighs for 
the melancholy loſs of an adored 
huſband, in the ſame country as ſhe 
had received it: Captain Winterfield, 
likewiſe, unceaſingly regretted the 
want of probability that he ſhould 
ever again ſee his aged mother, and 


- 


his lovely Penelope; though he was by 


no means unmindful that he had not 
yet ſatisfied the claims of his country 
on that life which had engaged in it's 
ſervice, the war ſtill continuing, his 
wounds being quite healed, and his 
health and ſtrength almoſt re-eſta- 
bliſhed., As the Pritich troops had, 
however, for ſome time quitted thoſe 
parts, the worthy and hoſpitable ſa- 
vage repreſented in very juſt and 
ſtriking colours the difhculties his 
gueſts would have to encounter in 
paſſing through the enemy's country ; 
and adviſed them to embark for Eu- 
rope in'the firſt foreign veſlel they 
i, whi- 
ther he would himſelf undertake 
to eſcort them. 

They accordingly ſet out for the 
banks of this celebrated river, which 
they reached in about eight days; 
where they engaged with the maſter 
of a ſmall Spaniſh veſſel, going round 
to Penſacola, and took leave of their 
Indian friend. 

On their arrival at this place, 
which had but a ſhort time before 
ſurrendered to the arms of Spain, 
they took up their refidence in the 


[Arat 
houſe of one of the principal mer- 
chants, whoſe name was well known 
to the lady, and who had only ſworn 
W a to the conquerors for the 
preſervation of his landed property, 
which was very conſiderable in Weſt 
Florida, intending to quit for ever 
that part of the world, as ſoon as he 
bz conveniently diſpoſe of it to 
advantage; being firmly attached to 
the Britiſh government, and deter- 
mined to end his days in England. 
By this gentleman they were moſt 
kindly entertained upwards of four 
months, when he procured them a 
7715 e in a French ſhip, bound for 

arſeilles, in France; but the veſſel 
was taken on it's voyage, by an Eng- 
liſh privateer, and carried into An- 
tigua. Nor did the circumſtance of 
flline into the hands of his own 
countrymen, operate much in favour 
of Captain Winterfield, or his fair 
companion ; who were plundered of 
great part of their property not leſs 
effectually, though perhaps ſomewhat 
leſs avowedly, than if the capture had 
been made by their moſt 'inveterate 
enemies. Indeed, Captain Winter- 
field's property was very inconſide- 
rable; but his amiable fellow: ſuf- 
ferer had a vaſt quantity of plate, 
jewels, and apparel, which the ge- 
nerous ſavage had faithfully preſery- 
ed from the wreck of her huſband”; 
fortune, (accepting only a very ſmall 
portion of the plate and jewels, 
though the whole were repeatedly 
offered him) with India bonds, and 
other valuable inſtruments, to the 
amount of at leaſt fifteen thouſand 


pounds; theſe were all contained in 


a ſmall trunk, which was broke open 
the very firſt night, and plundercd 


of jewels and plate to a very conſide- 


rable amount; nor could the ſtrict en- 
quiry which the captain of the pri- 
vateer, who had formerly been a moſt 
notorious ſmuggler, affected to make, 
diſcover the eee or procure 

any return of the ſpoil. _ 
Not chuſing to riſque the loſs of 
the remainger of this valuable pro- 
erty, Captatn Winterfield and the 
dy went on ſhoxe at Antigua; re- 
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jecting with indignation the offered 
paſſage to England in the privateer, 
which ſailed as ſoon as the captain 
had diſpoſed of the French ſhip and 
Cargo. 

Ten weeks after, the Crocodile loop 
of war touched at Antigua, in it's 
way to Ireland; the commander of 
which being Captain Winterheld's 

articular friend, agreed to convey 
Lim and the lady to Cork. | 

They accordingly embarked imme— 
diately; but they had only proceeded 
a few leagues from the coaſt, when the 
Crocodile was attacked, ſoon after 
dark, by a privateer under French co- 
lours, which had miſtaken her for an 
Engliſh trading veſſel. After the firſt 
broadſide, the captain of the priva- 
teer, diſcovering his error, immediate- 
ly ſtruck his flag, and Nees the 
whole was a miſtake. But the com- 
mander of the ſloop was not to be 
thus eaſily duped : he thoroughly 
comprehended the whole of the pro- 
ceeding, and inſtantly ordered the 
captain of the , privateer on board; 
ſending out, at the ſame time, his 
own licutenant, and two other offi- 
cers, thoroughly to examine the veſ- 
ſe); when it was ſoon diſcovered that 
the commander was one of thoſe trai- 
terous and piratical villains who have 
ſo greatly infeſted us during the paſt 
war, fighting under different com- 
miſſions, and plundering all that came 
in their way. He had no leſs than fix 
ranſomers on board; together with a 
moſt beautiful young lady, who had 
only eſcaped ruin, by the melancholy 
deprivation. of her ſenſes which his 
brutality had occaſioned, and which 
yet would not have ſecured her from 
this diabolical villain, had not his 
lieutenant, (who, indeed, wiſhed to 


xeſerve her for himſelf, as he intend- 


ed to ſeize the command the very 
firſt opportunity) under the affecta- 
tion bean) proteſted he never 
would conſent to witneſs the perpe— 


tration of ſo groſs an enormity. 


The baſe miſcreant was imme- 
diately put in irons, and the intend- 
ed victim of his purpoſed” villainy 


brought on board the floop, where 


ſhe was Toon convinted of 


er per- 
. 
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fect ſafety. The wretched invader 
of all the rights of humanity turned 
out to be his identical perſon who”. 
had connived at the embezzlement of 
the fair widow's property in the Weſt 
Indies; the young lady, whoſe de- 
ſtruction he had meditated, proved 
to be the daughter of Captain Win- 
terfield, his dear, his adorable Pe- 
nelope. 

The young lady recovered but ſlow- 
ly from the conſequences of the ill- 
treatment ſhe had experienced ; and 
when they atrived at Cork, which 
was not till three weeks after this 
affair, ſhe was full two months before 
ſhe got the better of her indifpoſition. 
In the mean time, as the Crocodile 
was only to victual at this place, pre- 
vious toa cruize in the Bay of Biſcay, 
Captain Winterfield and his two fair 
companions, took their paſſage in a 
trading ſhip bound for Cheſter: 

The ſecond day after they failed, 
a violent ſtorm aroſe, which carried 
them out of their courſe, towards the 
coaſt of Scotland; where they con- 
tinued to be driven about, at the 
mercy of the winds, for three days 
ſucceſſively; till, at length, the veſ- 
ſel having ſprung a leak, which the 
beſt efforts of the crew were unable to 
keep under, and having at the ſame 
time loſt both her maſts, after re- 
peatedly firing guns of diſtreſs, with 
out any proſpe& of relief, Captain 
Winterfield, with his lovely charge, 
and eight other paſſengers, deter- 
mined not to tempt their fate by con- 
tinuing longer on board, and having 
in vain endeavoured to prevail on the 
maſter to quit his ſhip, who decla« 
red he would much rather go down 
with her than face the owners after her 
lofs, they got into the Jong-boat about 
midnight, and made for the ſhoge— 
with what ſucceſs, has already 4p. 
peared. | 

Captain Winterfield having con- 
cluded the narrative which compre- 
hended theſes events, he preſent- 


ed his daughter, with tlie tinfor- 
tunate lady, (who had, in her haſte 
and confuſion in' quitting the veſſel, 
left the trunk which contained her 
whole fortune npon deck, though 

z © 2 


ſhe had carefully brought it up ſome 
time before, that ſhe might not in 
the laſt extremity leave it behind) 
to Colonel Bellinger, begged to place 
them under his protection, till he 
might himſelf be enabled to provide 
for them to his wiſh. In the mean 
time, he expreſſed his intention of 
ſetting out for England as ſoon as 
poſſible, that he might report to the 
commander in chief the circumſtances 
which had occaſioned his abſence from 
the ſervice, and expreſs his readineſs 
again to return to his duty. 

Colonel Bellinger very readily en- 
gaged to provide for his amiable 
gueſts, and begged that Captain 

interfeld would make no apology 
for ſharing with him in the enjoy- 
ment of his fortune; and, though 
he could not but approve of his re- 
ſolution to wait on the commander in 
chief as ſoon as convenient, he ſtrong. 

oppoſed: the offer of any future 
ervice: on the contrary, he intreat- 
ed him to reſign his commiſſion; and 
repreſented the happineſs he had be- 
gun to promiſe himſelf in the ſo- 
ciety of a perſon ſo dear to him, 
which would be wholly cut off, ſhould 
he refuſe to make Bellinger Houſe 
the ſeat of his future reſidence, with 
his lovely daughter and the fair com- 
panion of his voyage. Nor would 
the generous colonel liſten to any 
expreſſions of gratitude from the lat- 
ter, whoſe tears he was however 
unable to check, for proteQion ſor 
kindly offered. She acknowledged 
herſelf deſtitute of a ſingle known 
friend in England; having wholly 
zelied for the hope of a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, on the fortune ſhe had by 
the intervention of Providence been 
-prevented from carrying with her. 
The diſtreſs of the unhappy lady, 
on this occaſion, made a very ſen- 
ſible impreflion on Captain Winter- 
feld; and, the moment he left Bel- 
linger Houſe, in his progreſs to Lon- 
don, he diſcovered, that ſympathy 
for the misfortunes. of the amiable 
young widow, had created an affec- 
tion for her perſon; nor had the ten- 
derneſs and ſolicitude of the captain 


* 


to his fair partner in affliction failed 
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to produce a ſimilar effect in his fa- 
vour. In ſhort, they had for ſome 
time been deeply enamoured with 
each other: but the pure heart of 
the diſtreſſed fair-one ſhrunk from 
the idea of a ſecond affection, her 
firſt love ſo cruelly terminated ; and 
the brave captain, who had long per- 
ſiſted in the determination of conti- 
nuing a widower, would probabiy 
never have ſuſpected his own brealt 
of harbouring the gentle paſſion, had 
not the friendleſs fituation of the 
fair mourner, and the reverſe of for- 
tune which he had been a melancholy 
witneſs of her experiencing, excited 
in his boſom an intereſt in her future 
welfare, and a determined reſolution 
to ſhare with her thoſe ills of life 
which ſhe ſeemed deſtined perpetually 
to ſuſtain. _ 

On his return, therefore, from 
London, (where his apology proved 
more than ſufficient, the commander 
in Chief having preſented him to his 
majeſty, by whom he was moſt gra- 
ciouſly received) he ſcrupled not to 
open bis heart to Colonel Bellinger, 
and to ſolicit his advice on the pro- 
OY of ſuch an engagement, under 

is limited circumſtances; though he 
acknowledged his love had increaſed, 
if not originated, fince the lady was 
found to be deſtitute of that fortune 
which, though it might poſſibly have 
increaſed their comfort, could hardly 
have added to the felicity he believed 
he ſhould yet experience with her, 
were he capable of inſpiring her with 
an equal affection. 

The colonel gave his warmeſt ap- 
probation to Captain Winterfield's 
attachment; and aſſured him, that 
he need not be under the ſmalleſt ap- 
prehenſion about circumſtances, as 
(to ſay nothing of his own readineſs, 
as well. as ability, to make up any 
defect of that nature) the lady poſ- 
ſeſſed a very ample fortune of her 
own, the trunk in which it was con- 
tained being the only article ſaved 
from the wreck, a circumſtance which 
did not appear till after his departure 
for the metropolis. 
And now, my dear friend,“ ſaid 
the colonel, let me be equally 2 
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did and ingenuous: when I under- 
© took to be the guardian of your 
„ matchleſs daughter, I conſidered 
her, from your repreſentations, as 
merely an infant; and Heaven is 
my witneſs, that it was my unal- 


terable intention ſhe ſhould no 
from my own children, than by 
the poſſeſſion of a name at leaſt 
Frag? 7 dear. I was ſurprized, 
therefore, to find, in your little 
Penelope, as you fondly called her, 
(parent as I myſelf was) a bloom- 
ing virgin of ſeventeen. Will you, 
captain, forgive my preſumption ! 
I have dared to hope, notwithitand- 
ing the difference of a few years— 
« little more than your own with the 
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other way have been diſtinguiſhed 
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© dear object of your preſent regards 
© —ſhould the angelic daughter fa- 
* vour my vows, I ſhall not, in her fa- 
© ther, meet an obſtacle to my wiſhes ?? 

It may ſeem unneceſſary to add, 
that the captain was not backward 
in giving his conſent to ſo defirable 
an union. The colonel, in a ſhort 
time, ſecured the affection of Pene- 
lope; whoſe father was equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in obtaining that of the amia- 
ble widow: both parties were united 
on the ſame day; and they now com- 
poſe one family at Bellinger Houſe, 
where they experience a much greater 
portion of felicity than uſually falls 
to the lot of mortals in this ſtate of 
imperfect bliſs, 


— 
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REVIEW AND GUARDIAN OF LITERATURE. 
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ArT.l. The Art of Painting of Charles 


Alphanſe Du Freſnoy. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh Verſe by William Maſon, M.A. 
With Annotations by Sir Foſhua Rey- 
nolds, Knt. Prefident of the Royal 
Academy, 4to. 8s. Dodſley. 


1 the Epiſtle to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
prefixed to this work, Mr. Maſon 
makes a fine apology for Dryden's 
well known obs tranſlation of Du 
Freſnoy. | 


When Dryden, worn with ſickneſs, bow'd with 


years, 

Was doom'd (my friend, let pity warm thy tears) 
The galling pang of penury to feel, 

For ill-plac'd loyalty, and courtly zeal, 

To fee that laurel,, which his brows o' erſpread, 
Tranſplanted droop on Shadwell's barren head, 


The bard oppreſs'd, yet not ſubdu'd by fate, 
For very bread deſcended to tranſlate : 
And he, whoſe fancy, copious as his phraſe, 


Could light at will expreſſion's brighteſt blaze, 
On Frefnoy's lay employ'd his ſtudious hour; 
But niggard there of that melodious power, 
His pen in haſte the hireling taſk to cloſe, 
Transform'd the ſtudied train to careleſs proſe, 


Which, fondly lending faith to French pretence, 


Miſtook its meaning, or obſcur'd its ſenſe. 
Yet {ill he pleas'd, for Dryden till muſt pleaſe, 


Whether with artleſs elegance and eaſe 


By varied pauſes puriſies his rhyme, 


And mounts on Maro's plumes, and ſoars his 


He glides in proſe, or from its tinkling On 


heights ſublime,* 


In his preface, Mr. Maſon informs 
us, that the preſent tranſlation was 
begun in very early youth, with a 
double view of implanting in his own 
memory the principles of a favourite 
art, and of acquiring a habit of ver- 
ſification, for which purpoſe the cloſe 
and condenſe ſtile of the original 
ſeemed peculiarly calculated, eſpeci- 
ally when conſidered as a ſort of ſchool- 
exerciſe. However, the taſk proved 
ſo difficult, that when he had gone 
through a part of it he remitted of 
his Hs, and proceeded at ſuch 
ſeparate intervals, that he had paſſed 
many poſterior productions through 
the preſs before this was brought to 
any concluſion in manuſcript; and, 
after it was ſo, it lay long neglected, 
and would certainly have never been 
made public, had not Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds requeſted a ſight of it, and made 
an obliging offer of illuſtrating it by a 
ſeries of his own notes. 'This prompted 
Mr. Maſon to reviſe it with all poſſible 
accuracy; and, as he had preſerved 
the ſtritures which his late excellent 
friend Mr. Gray had made many years 
before on the verſion, as it then ſtood, 
he attended to each of them in their 
order with that deference which ever 
criticiſm of his muſt demand, Beſides 
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this, as much more time was now 
elapſed fince he had himſelf peruſed 
the copy, his own eye was become 
more open to it's defects. He found 
the rule which his author had given 
to the painter full as uſeful to a writer, 


© ( Aſt ubi conſilium deerit ſapientis amici 
Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermiſſa labori.) 


And he might ſay with truth, that 
having become from this circumſtance, 
as impartial, if not as faſtidious, to 
his own work, as any other critic could 
poſſibly have been, he hardly left a 
ſingle line in it without giving it, what 
he thought, an emendation. It is not, 
therefore, as a juvenile work that he 
now preſents it to the public, but as 


one which he has improved to the 


utmoſt of his mature abilities, in or- 
der to make it more worthy of it's 
annotator, 


Mr. Maſon hopes he has, in the 
Epiſtle we have alluded to, ſufficiently 
abviated every ſuſpicion of arrogance 
in attempting this work after Mr. 
Dryden; and he thinks little apology 
will be neceſſary for undertaking it 
after Mr Wills, who in 1754, pub- 


liſhed a tranſlation of it in metre with- 
out rhyme, the beginning of which 


3s as follows 


s As Painting, Poeſy, fo fimilar 

To Poeſy be painting; emulous 

Alike, each to her ſiſter doth refer, 
Alternate change the office and the name; 
Mate verſe is this, that ſpeaking picture call'd.“ 


* This gentleman,” ſays Mr Maſon, 
* a painter by profeſſion, aſſumed for 
his motto, 
TraRant Fabrilia Fabii; 
but however adroit he might be in 


handling the tools of his own art, can- 
dour muſt own that the tools of a poet 
and a tranſlator were beyond his ma- 
nagement; attempting alſo a taſk ab- 


ſolutely impoſſible, that of expreſſing 


the ſenſe of his author in an equal 


number of lines, he producad a verſion 
which (if it was ever read through by 


any perſon except myſelf) is now to- 


tally forgotten. Nevertheleſs, I muſt 


do him the juſtice to own that he 
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underſtood the original text; that he 
detected ſome errors in Mr. Dryden's 
tranſlation, which had eſcaped Mr. 
. . as it 15 ſaid, by his 
riend Mr. Pope) in that corrected 
edition which Mr. Graham inſcribed 
to the Earl of Burlington; and that 
I have myſelf ſometimes profited by 
his labours.“ 

The Life of the Author is likewiſe 
acknowledged to be reprinted from 
Wills's edition. 

Mr. Maſon has ſubjoined the ori- 
E text to every page of this tranſ- 
ation; and has totally expelled the 
Notes of Mr. Du Piles, which have 
hitherto accompanied it, * in order to 
make room for their betters;* the va- 
luable illuſtrations of Sir Joſhua, 

Theſe Notes, fifty-nine in number, 
are added at the end of the Poem, and 
occupy more pages than the original 
and tranſlation united. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by an Appendix, which in- 
cludes The Sentiments of Charles 
Alphonſe Du Frefnoy, on the Works 
of the Principal and beſt Painters of the 
two laſt Ages; the celebrated Preface 
of Mr. Dryden, containing a Parallel 
between Poetry and Painting;* Mr. 
Pope's famous © Epiſtle to Mr. ſervas,“ 
who corrected Dryden's tranſlation ; 
and *© a Chronological Liſt of Painters, 
from the Revival of the Art to the 
Beginning of the preſent Century; 
drawn up by the late Mr. Gray, when 
in Italy, for his own uſe, * and which,” 
ſays Mr. Maſon, I found fairly tran- 
ſcribed amongſt thoſe papers which his 
friendſhip hequeathed to me. Mr. 
Gray was as diligent in his reſearches, 
as correct in his judgment; and has 
here employed both theſe talents to 
point out in one column the places 
where the principal works of each ma- 
ſter are to be found, and in another 
the different parts of the art in which 
his own taſte led him to think that 
they ſeverally excelled.” 

Having furniſhed our readers with 
a general view of the whole of the 
preſent edition of Du Freſnoy, we ſhall 
endeavour to give them a more parti- 
cylar idea of the manner in which the 
tranſlation and nates ate executed. I 
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It has not been the fate of many 
ſcientific works, the productions of 
other countries, to fall into the hands 
of ſuch able maſters: perhaps there 
never was before an inſtance, where a 
chief poet, and a chief artiſt, of a po- 
liſhed nation, united to furniſh a new 
tranſlation and illuſtration of any pro- 
feſſional performance. The ſucceſs has 
accordingly been adequate: the tranſ- 
lation is elegant and correct; the an- 
notations are juſt and convincing. 

But let us preſent our readers with 
a ſpecimen from the beginning of this 
maite-ly performance, 


© True Poetry the Painter's power diſplays; 
True Painting emu! ztes the Poct's lays; 
Tue rival Sifters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their office and their name; 
Bid filent Poetry the canv d warm, 
The tuneful page with ſpeaking Picture charm, 
© What to th: ear ſublimer rapture brings, 


That ſtrain alone the genuine poet fings 


That form alone where glows peculiar grace, 
The genuine painter condeſcends to trace: 
No ſordid theme will verſe or paint admit, 
Unworthy colours if unworthy wit. 

From you, bleſt pair! Religion deigns to claim 
Her ſacred honours ; at her awful name 
High o'er the ſtars you take your ſoaring flight, 
And rove the regions of ſuperaal light, 
Attend to lays that flow from tongues divine, 
UnJazzled gaze where charms ſeraphic ſhine ; 
Trace beauty's beam to its eternal ſpring, 
And pure to man the fire celeſtial bring. 

Then round this globe on joint purſuit ye ſtray, 
Time's ample annals ſtudiouſly ſurvey ; 
And from the eddies of Oblivion's ſtream, 
Propitious ſnatch each memorable theme. 

Fhus to each form, in heav'n, and earth, and ſea, 
That wins with grace, or awes with dignity, 
To each exalted deed, which dares to claim 
The glorious meed of an immortal tame, 
That meed ye grant. Hence, to remoteſt age, 
The h:ro's ſoul darts from the poet's page; 
Hence, from the canvaſs, ſtill, with wonted ſtate, 
He lives, he breaths, he braves the frown of Fatc. 
Such powers, ſuch praiſes, heaven born pair, belong 
To magic colouring, and creative ſong. 

© But here I pauſe, nor aſk Pieria's train, 
Nor Phoebus ſelf to elevate the ſtrain; 
Vain is the flow'ry verſe, when reaſoning ſage, 
And ſober precept fill the ſtudied page 
Enough if there the fluent numbers pleaſe, 
With native clearneſs, and inſtructive eaſe. 

© Nor ſhall my rules the artiſt's hand confine, 
Whom Practice gives to ſtrike the free deſign; 
Or baniſh Fancy from her fairy plaias, 
Or ferter Genius in didactic chains: 
No, 'tis their liberal purpoſe to convey 
That ſcientific ſkill which wins its way 
On docile Nature, and tranſmits to youth, 
Talents to reach, and taſte tu reliſh truth; 
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While inborn genius from their aid receives 
Each ſupplemental art that Practice gives. 
© *Tis Painting's firit chief buſineſs to explore, 
What lovelier forms in Nature's 5.,undleſs ſtore, 
Are beſt to Art and antient Taſte allied, 
For antient 'I'aſte thoſe forms has beſt applied. 
Tul this be learn'd, how all things diſagree z 
How all one wretched, blind barbar:ty! 
The tool to native ignorance contin'd, 
No beauty beaming on his clouded mind 
Untaught to relith, yet too proud to learn, 
He ſcorns the grace his dulneſs can't diſcern. 
Hence Reaſon to Caprice reſigns the ſtage, 
And hence that maxim of the antient ſage, 
© Ot all vain fools with coxcomb talents curſt, 
«© Bad painters and bad pocts are the worſt.” 
When arf the orient rays of beauty move 
The con{-ious ſoul, they light the lamp of love, 
Love wakes thol: warm dehire; that prompt our 
chace, 
To follow and to fix each flying grace: 
But earth- born gra es ſparingly impart 
The ſymmetry ſupreme of perfect art; 
For tho' our caſual glance may ſometimes meet 
With charms that itrike the ſoul, and ſeem 
compleat, 
Yet if thole charms-too cloſely we define, 
Content to copy nature line for line, 
Our end is lot. Not ſuch the ma ter's care, 
Curious he culls the perfect from the far; 
Judge of his art, thro" beauty's realm he flies, 
Selects, combines, improves, diverfiſtes ; 
With nimble ſtep purſues the fleeting Cirongy 
And claſps each Venus as ſhe glides long. 
© Yet ſome there are who ind ſcreetly ſtray, 
Where purblind practice only points the way, 
Who ev'ry theoretic truth diſdain, 
And blunder on mecbanically vain, 
Some too there are within whole languid breaſts, 
A lifeleſs heap of embryo knowledge reſts, 
When nor the pencil feels their drowzy art, 
Nor the ſkill'd hand explains the meaning heart. 
In chains of lot) ſuch talents droop confin'd: 
"Twas not by words Apelles charm'd mankind.” 


It may be proper to obſerve, that the 
few Notes of Mr. Maſon, marked M. 


are merely critical, and relate only to 


the author's text, or his own verſion ; 


thoſe with an R. are of courſe by Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds. 


NOTE I. VERSE I. 
© Two Siſter Muſes, with alternate fire, &c. 


M. Du Piles opens his annotations 
here, with much learned quotation 
from Tertullian, Cicero, Ovid, and 
Suidas, in order to ſhew the affinity 
between the two arts. But it may 
erhaps be more pertinent to ſubſtitute 
in the place of it all a ſingle paſſage, 
by Plutarch aſcribed to Simonides, 
and which our author, after having 
8 quoted 
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quoted Horace, has literally tranſlated, 
TIwyeapiay divas ©QETTOMENHN Thy Holncir, 
woinory d ZIFREAN Thy Coygaplay, There is 
a Latin line ſomewhere to the ſame 
purpoſe, but I know not whether an- 
tient or modern. 


© Poema 
Eſt Pictura loquens, mutum Pictura Poema. 


M.“ 
NOTE II. VERSE 33. 
© Such powers, ſuch praiſes, heav'n-born pair, 
belong 
To magic colouring, and perſuaſive ſong. 


© That is to ſay, they belong in- 
trinſically and of right. Mr, Wills, in 
the preface to his verſion of our poet, 
firſt detected the falſe tranſlations of 
Du Piles and Dryden, which fay, “ fo 
much have theſe Divine Arts been 
honored :” in conſequence of which 
the Frenchman gives us a note of four 
pages, ——— the inſtances in 
which Painting and its profeſſors have 
been honored by kings and great men, 
antient and modern. Freſnoy had not 
this in his idea: he ſays, tantus ne/t 
divis honor artibus atque poteſtas,”” 
which Wills juſtly and literally tran- 
lates, 


Such powers, ſuch honors are in arts divine. 
MM. 


NOTE III. VERSE Gl. 


4 "Tis Painting's firſt chief buſineſs to explore, 


What lovelier forms in nature's boundleſs ſtore, 


Are beſt to art and antient taſte allied, 
For antient taſte thoſe forms has beſt applied. 


© The poet, with great propriety, 
begins, by declaring what is 2% fir/# 
chief buſineſs of Theory, and pro- 
nounces it to be a knowledge of what 


is beautiful in nature: 
That form alone, where glow; peculiar grace, 


The genuine painter condeſcends to trace. 

| VER. 9. 
There is an abſolute neceſſity for the 
painter to generalize his notions; to 
paint particulars is not to paint nature, 


it is only to paint circumſtances. When 


the artiſt has conceived in his imagi- 


nation the image of perfect beauty, or 
the abſtract idea of forms, he may be 


{aid to be admitted into the great 


Council of Nature, and to 
„% 'Trace Beauty's beam to its eternal ſpring, . 


% And pure to man the fire celeſtial bring.” 
: VER. 19» 
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To facilitate the acquiſition of this 
ideal beauty, the Artiſt is recom- 
mended to a ſtudious examination of 
antient ſculpture, R.“ 


NOTE IV. VERSE 55. 


© Till this be learned, how all things diſagree, 
How all one wretched, blind barbarity ! 


© The mind is diſtracted with the 
variety of accidents, for ſo they ought 
to be called rather than forms; and the 
diſagreement of thoſe among them- 
ſelves will be a perpetual ſource of 
confuſion and meanneſs, until, by ge- 
neralizing his ideas, he has acquired 
the only true criterion of judgment; 
then with a Maſter's care 


© Judge of his art, thro* beauty's realms he flies, 


Selects, combines, improves, diverſifies. 
VER. 76, 


© It is better that he ſhould come 
to diverſify on particulars from the 
large and broad idea of things, than 
vainly attempt to aſcend from particu- 
lars to this great general idea; for to 
generalize from the endleſs and vicious 
variety of aual forms, requires a mind 
of wonderful capacity; it is perhaps 
more than any one mind can accom- 
pliſh: but when the other, and, I 
think, better courſe is purſued, the 
artiſt may avail himſelf of the united 
powers of all his predeceſſors. He 
ſets out with an ample inheritance, 


and avails himſelf of the ſelection of 


ages. R. 
NOTE V. VERSE 63. 
© Of all vain fools with coxcomb talents curſt, 


The ſententious and Horatian line, 
(ſays a later French editor) which, in 
the original, 1s placed to the ſcore of 
the antients, to give it prom weight, 
is the author's own. I ſuſpect, how- 
ever, that he borrowed the thought 
from ſome antient proſe writer, as we 
ſee he borrowed from Plutarch before 
at the opening of his poem. M.“ 


NOTE VI. VERSE 64. 
© When firſt the orient beams of Beauty move. 
© The original here is very obſcure; 
when I had tranſlated the paſſage in 
the cleareſt manner I was able, but 
neceſſarily with ſome periphrafis, I 
conſulted 
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conſulted a learned friend upon it, 
who was pleaſed to approve the ver- 
ſion, and to elucidate the text in the 
following manner: ** Cognita,”” (the 
things known) in line 45, refers to 
« Noſſe quid in natura pulchrius,” 
(the thing to be learned) in line 38; 
the main thing is to 4yowv what forms 
are moſt beautiful, and to know what 
forms have been chiefly reputed ſuch 
by the antients. In theſe when once 
known, i. e. attended to and conſider- 
ed, the mind of courſe takes a pleaſure, 
and thus the con/czous foul becomes 
enamoured with the object, &c. as in 
the paraphraſe. M. 


NOTE VII. VERSE 78, 


© With nimble ſtep purſues the fleeting throng, 
And claſps each Venus as ſhe glides along. 


The power of expreſſing theſe tran- 
ſitory beauties is perhaps the greateſt 
effort of our art, and which cannot be 
attained to till the ſtudent has ac- 
quired a facility of drawing nature 
correctly in its inanimate ſtate, R.“ 


NOTE VIII. VERSE 80, 


© Yet ſome there are who indiſcreetly ſtray, 
Where purblind practice only points the way. 

© Practice is juſtly called purb/ind, 
for practice, that is tolerable in its way, 
is not zetally blind: an imperceptible 
theory, which grows out of, accom- 
panies, and directs it, is never wholly 
wanting to a ſedulous practice; but 
this goes but a little way with the 
painter himſelf, and is utterly inex- 
plicable to others. 
To become a great proficient, an 
artiſt ought to ſee clearly enough to 
enable him to point out to others the 
principle on which he works, other- 
wiſe he will be confined, -and what is 
worſe, he will be uncertain. A de- 
gree of mechanical practice, odd as it 
may ſeem, muſt precede theory; the 
reaſon 1s, that if we wait till we are 
partly able to comprehend the theory 
of art, too much of life will be paſſed 
to permit us to acquire facility and 
power: ſomething therefore muſt be 
done on traſt, by mere imitation of 
given patterns before the theory of art 
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can be felt. Thus we ſhall become ac- 
quainted with the zece/iries of the art, 
and the very great want of theory, 
the ſenſe of which wẽant can alone lead 
us to take pains to acquire it: for what 
better means can we have of know- 
ing to a certainty, and of imprinting, 
ſtrongly on our mind our own defici- 
encies, than unſucceſsful attempts? 
This 'Theory will be beſt underſtood 
by, and in, Practice. If Practice ad- 
vances too far before Theory, her 
guide, ſhe is likely to loſe her way, 
and if ſhe keeps too far behind, to be 
diſcouraged. R.“ 


NOTE IX. VERSE 89. 
© "Twas not by words Apelles charm'd mankind.- 


As Freſnoy has condeſcended to 
give advice of a prudential kind, let 
me be permitted here to recommend 
to artiſts to talk as little as poſſible of 
their own works, much leſs to praiſe 
them; and this not ſo much for the 
ſake of avoiding the charaQter of va- 
nity, as for keeping clear of a real 
detriment ; of a real productive cauſe 
which prevents his progreſs in his art, 
and dulls the edge of enterprize. 

© He who has the habit of inſinu- 
ating his own excellence to the little 
circle of his friends, with whom he 
comes into contact, will grow languid 
in his exertions to fill a larger ſphere 
of reputation: he will fall into the 
habit of acquieſcing in the parfal 
opinions of a few; he will grow reſtivo 
in his own ; by 2 imſelf, he 
will come to repeat himſelf, and then 
there is an end of improvement. In 
a painter it is particularly dangerous 
to be too good a ſpeaker, it leſſens the 
neceſfary endeavours to make himſelf 
maſter of the language which properly 
belongs to his art, that of his pencil. 
This circle of ſelf-applauſe and re- 
flected admiration, is to him the world, 
which he vainly imagines he has en- 
gaged in his party, and that further 
enterprize becomes leſs neceſſary. 

Neither is it prudent for the ſame 
reaſon to talk much of a work before 
he undertakes it, which will probably 
thus be prevented from being ever 
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begun. Even ſhewing a picture in an 
unfiniſhed ſtate, makes the finiſhing 
afterwards irkſome; the artiſt has al- 
ready had the gratification which he 
ought to have kept back, and made 
to ſerve as a ſpur to haſten its com- 
pletion. R.“ 


From this ſpecimen it will ſuffict- 
ently appear, that the conndiſſeur, as 
well as the artiſt, may expect a rich 
fund of entertainment and informa- 
tion in this elegant tranſlation of Du 
Freſnoy, and the excellent annotations 
by which it is accompanied. 

We hope, for the ſake of increaſing 
it's univerſality, Mr. Maſon will ſoon 
favour the public with an 8vo. edition, 
though it is certainly worth any ſum 
to thoſe who can conveniently become 


purchaſers. 


ARr. II. A State of Fas: or, A 
Sketch of the Character and political 
Conduct of the Right Honourable 
Charles Fox. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Ri- 
chardſon and Urquhart. 


F is not only a ſevere exami- 
nation of the chief arguments 
uſed in the Defence of the Earl of Shel- 
burne, but a maſterly recrimination 
of the cenſures directed againſt that 


nobleman, on. the celebrated com- 


moner himſelf ; by whom the author 
of this retort ſuppoſes the Defence to 


have been written, If political war- 
fare were to be carried on in the mode 


in which this pamphlet is managed, 
by frequent reference to authentic 
documents, and by advancing no un- 
ſupported aſſertion, the public judg- 
ment would ſpeedily, and with juſ- 
tice, determine which party was en- 
titled to victory. Throughout this 
work no facts are ſtated, nor any parli- 
amentary ſpeeches adduced in ſupport 
of arguments, with the records of 
which the reader is not at the ſame 
time preſented. oY 

Proceeding on this ſure pra 


quotation from regiſters of indiſpu- 
table veracity, the author demon- 
ſtrates the object of his confideration 
to have veered occaſſonally in every 
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7 however oppoſite, of the po- 
itical compaſs: to have been at dif- 
ferent periods, and in a variety of 
the moſt important national queſtions, 
the vaſſal of the miniſter, and con- 
temner of the people; and, on the 
contrary, the champion of the mob, 
and the opponent of adminiſtration. 
This impertinent remembrancer cites 
the period when the preſent patrons, 
the deities of Mr. Fox, the people, 
© were a ſet of worthleſs wretches, 
on whom the foldiery was to be let 
Icofe ; and whoſe inſolence was to be 
puniſhed by the ſword, fince it could 
not be reſtrained by the law. — The 
oppoſition was compoled of a ſet of 
vile incendiaries—ſowers of ſedition 
—Cenemies to the moſt virtuous, the 
moſt amiable ſovereign, that ever 
graced a throne, and who was g0- 
verned by a miniſter the moſt upright, 
the moit enlightened, and the moſt 
indefatigable, that ever nation was 
bleſt with.“ Mr. Fox's abſolute va- 
riation from all theſe ſentiments is 
too notorious to be inſiſted on. 

«* Verſed,” ſays this author, in all 
the arts of ambition, he knows that 
they who avould mount, muſt ſtoop as 
low; and that whoever would turn the 

aitons and prejudices of the mob, to 
his advantage, muſt imitate them in 
his dreſs, language, and manners. 
They then repoſe unlimited confi- 
dence in his aſſertions, and promiſes ; 
each wiſeacre whiſpers to his neigh- 
bour, “ He is one of us it flatters 
their vanity, that a man who aſpires 
to the direction of affairs, ſhould re- 
flect their own image; and every in- 
dividual fees himſelf, in fancy, ſteer- 
ing the helm of ſtate, dictating to his 
ſovereign, and giving law to the na- 
„ 

With what facility Mr. Fox can 
perform his tergiverſation, is inferred 
from his opinion reſpecting the judg- 
ment of the nation. One year it 1s 
to be collected no where but within 
the walls of St. Stephen's Chapel; the 
next, that is the only place where it 
cannot be found. The judgment of 


the nation is to be collected in clubs, 
at taverns, or alehouſes, and the wor- 
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thy members of thoſe wiſe ſocieties, 
are the ſole depoſitaries of all the 
good ſenſe, honeſty, and public ſpi- 
rit, to be found among us.? 

After giving, by abundance of traits 
ſimiler to theſe, a general idea of the 


right honourable gentleman's accom- 


modating character, the author de- 
ſcends to important inſtances of his 
political ingenuity and addreſs; of 
which the two moſt important are his 
conduct in the Middleſex Election in 
1770, and with reſpect to the affairs 


of Ireland. 


In the former inſtance he is repre- 
ſented to have been inimical to the 


| liberties of the people reſpecting the 


right of election, by maintaining that 
one branch of the legiſlature (the Com- 
mons) could by their own ſingle power 
ſuperſede the choice of a repreſen- 
tative made by the eleQors, in whom 
that right is veſted by the whole le- 
giflature. Of this unconſtitutional 


+ tenet, Lord Shelburne, and even the 


Marquis of Rockingham himſelf, are 
ſtated to have 8 the eraſure 

s of Parliament. This 
reſtoration to the people of their un- 


doubted right, happening at a time 


when Mr. Fox, who had uniformly 


and ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, was in 
the zenith of his popularity with the 
million, the ingenious and honour- 

able gentleman is reduced to apolo- 

gize for his conduct by a verbal quib- 
ble, which is here expoſed. 


As to Ireland, Mr. Fox is deſcribed 


as having been alternately her friend 


and foe, according as he fought un- 
der the miniſterial banner, or num- 


bered himſelf amongſt the forces of 
= Oppoſition; and examples of this in- 
= conſiſtency are adduced, with great 
= tleman himſelf. 


fairneſs, from the ſpeeches of the gen- 


As a contraſt to theſe charges of 


duplicity, the writer Rates the con- 
duct of Lord Shelburne to have been 
uniform, with honour to himſelf and 


Zutility to his country; and in this 
part we cannot convict him of any 
unfairneſs or miſrepreſentation, be- 


cauſe he reaſons from facts, and ne- 


ver exceeds his intelligence by build- 


ng inſinuations that it will not bear. 
VoL. II. 
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A diverſity of matter and obſerva- 
tion on ſubjects involved in the grand 
points, 1s interſperſed throughout the 
work; and the author deſerves a com- 
mendation, not generally merited in 
the conduct of political diſputation, 
that of concentring the principal ar. 
guments adduced by his adverſary 
into a ſmall compaſs; and oppoſing 
his confutation to them, without di- 
verging into the pomp of rhetoric, 
or the declamation of invective. 


Ar. III. An Eftimate of the Com- 
parative Strength of Britain during 
the preſent and Four preceding Reigns ; 
and of the Loſſes of her Trade from 
every War fince the Revolution. By 
George Chalmers. To whichis added, 
An Eſſay on Population, by the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Hale. 4to. 5s. Dilly, 


HIS accurate and intelligent 
eſtimator, far from adding to 
the number of gloomy ſpeculators, 
who have predicted the ruin of their 
country as the certain 3 
of the paſt war, very properly ob- 
ſerves, that it is the nature of man 
* to find the higheſt gratification in 
deploring the pleaſures of the paſt, 
even amid the enjoyments of the 
preſent. Prompted thus by temper,” 
continues our author, © he has in 
every age complained of it's depopu- 
lation and decline, while the world 
was the moſt populous, and it's af. 
fairs the moſt proſperous. From the 
days of Elizabeth to the preſent, a 
period wherein this nation underwent 
the happieſt ane a twelvemonth 
has ſcarcely paſſed away, in which a 
treatiſe has not been publiſhed, either 
by ignorance, by good intentions, or- 
deſign, bewailing the loſs of our 
commerce, and the ruin of the ſtate.? 

And yet, after a fair and candid 
inveſtigation of the ſubject, this able 
calculator makes no ſcruple to aſſert, 
© that in every war there is a point 
of depreſſion in trade, as there is in 
all things, beyond which it does not 
decline; and from which it gradually 
riſes, unleſs it meets with additional 
checks, beyond the cxtent of it's 
former greatneſs.“ 
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This very comfortable doctrine 
Mr. Chalmers proves, beyond the 
power of contradiction, to have been 
actually realized after every conteſt, 
from the time of the Revolution, 


to the commencement of the Ame- 


rican war. 

The whole is a very maſterly per- 
formance, and intitled to the atten- 
tion of all thoſe who feel themſelves 
intereſted in the commercial proſpe- 
rity of their country. 


AR r. IV. Specimen of a Hiſtory of 
Oxfordſbire. 4to. 38. 6d. Robſon. 


HEN we firſt took this ſpe- 

cimen into our hands, we 
flattered ourſelves that Oxfordſhire 
would not long be deprived of it's 
legitimate hiſtorian; that as Mr. 
Warton, the author, is confeſſedly 
equal to the taſk, he would have ei- 
ther undertaken it himſelf, or at leaſt 
pointed out a rational and eaſy plan, 
which might have ſtimulated ſome 
plodding genius to perſevere in the 
road that was ſketched out; but in 
both reſpects we confeſs ourſelves 
miſerably diſappointed : he diſclaims 
any intention of proceeding him- 
Telf; and although he propoſes this 
as a regular plan for a provincial 
kiſtory, and wiſhes to ſee it carried 
into execution, no man in his ſenſes 
would ever ſet about it, unleſs his 
life could be inſured to the age of 
Methuſelah, for the common period 
of exiſtence would ſcarcely allow 
time to read a work carried on with 
uniform prolixity, even if an author 
could be found to write it. In ſhort, 
we are really at a loſs to gueſs at Mr, 
Warton's object in this publication, 
unleſs it is meant as a diſplay of abi- 
lities on a barren ſubject, or to con- 
trovert the old adage, ex nihilo nil fit; 
for he has ſpun out the deſcription of 
Kiddington, one of the moſt inſig- 
nificant villages in the county, to the 
enormous length of 70 pages 4to, and 


. upwards; though, in a well written 


preface, he ſets out with telling us, 
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that ſome topographers think nothing 
tedious or ſuperfluous, that books of 
this kind are too frequently encum- 


bered with the pedantries of heral- 


dry, fantaſtic pedigrees, catalogues of 
incumbents, and oſtentatious epitaphs 
of obſcure perſons; yet of theſe faults 
ſo juſtly cenſured, he is himſelf more 
highly culpable than any topogra- 
pher we know, and only ſeems to 
have condemned others, that he might 
fin himſelf with the greater ſecurity, 


Ar. V. The Theatrical Portrait, a 
Poem, ow the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, 

in the Characters of Califta, Jane 
Shore, Belwidera, and 1jabella. Ato. 
1s. Kearſley, 


Ne: HING but the celebrity of 
Mrs. Siddons's name in the title- 
page could have induced us to notice 
this miſerable performance, which is 
by far the moſt contemptible that ever 
came into our hands: even the plaineſt 
words are frequently ſpelt wrong, and 
difficult ones always. 

A proſe Advertiſement 1s prefixed, 
which in almoſt every fentence is un- 
grammatical: of the Poem, as it is 
modeſtly called, we ſhall give a ſhort 
ſpecimen; religiouſly copying the or- 
. and punctuation of this 
maſterly piece of typography. 

© Did righteous Heav'n leave me, my lot to choſe 
This to accept, or that as free refuſe, 
In ſome lone cot with Laura I wou'd dwell, 
That would the rain, and raging winds repel], 
Thoꝰ courſe my fare, and raiment meanly good, 
I'd reſt content in valley, hill or wood; 


There like a hermit we would ſpend our days, 
And in lone filence breath our Maker's praiſe! 


Should ſuch ſtuff as this go down, 
well may the writer exclaim— 
Flow on ſweet Muſe! thy pleaſing theme purſue?” 
And if, as he aſſerts of Mrs. S. 


She fills with ardor and poetic fire 
The dulleſt verſe, with her harmonious lyre 


We adviſe him immediately to apply 
for the much-wanted repletion ; his 


veſſel is certainly empty, his claim in- 


diſputably eſtabliſhed, 
POETRY. 
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PORTKY, 


THE TEMPLE OF FREEDOM. 


A VISION. 
IN SPENSER'S STILE. 


BY 1. H. WYNNE, E SQ. 


N fair Italian fields, and regions bright, 
I Where Adice rolls ſwift her ſwelling ſtream, 
Soft ſcenes of harmony and dear delight 
Inſpiring fill the gentle poet's theme; 
Whilom reclin'd at eaſe, in blooming bowers, 
At height of noon I paſs'd the languid, fervent 
hours: 


There oft I mus'd upon hiſtoric lore, 
And oft I turn'd me to Campania's vale, 
Where Freedom once her brighteſt enſigns bore, 
Mourning the change that caus'd her ſway 
to fail, 
Till Slumber clos'd, at laſt, my wearied eyes, 
And tv my mental fight bade varicd viſions riſe. 


Methouglit I wander'd through a foreſt wild, 
Where over-arching trees their boughs ail. 
play'd, 
And mazy paths the traveller beguil'd, 
While gloom primæval caſt a night of ſhade; 
Als beaſts with uncouth noiſes fill'd the air, 


And men as rough as beaſts— for all was ſalvage 


there. 


But onward as I fared, leſs rude appear'd 
The ruſſet path, e'erwhile with thorns o er- 
rown, 
Their beads the lofty trees more ſeemly rear'd, 
And brighter landſcapes atduediſtance ſhone; 
Till, by degrees, the day's bleſt beams made way, 
'Thro' the deft ſcreen of leaves ſhooting a che- 
quer'd ray. 


Now, near at hand, « all on a rock reclin'd,” 
That ſternly frown'd upon a rapid ſtream, 

Kiſs'd by the ſportive-paſſing wanton wind, 
While inſects flutter'd in the ſolar beam, 


All-bearing Nature nurs'd her offspring gay, 


Of infant forms, that bloom'd, like flowers, to 
fade aways 


Faſt by her ſide, of bold and open mien, 
A form I ſpied, and hail'd her goddeſs-born 
Whoſe preſence with new beauties deck'd the 
ſcene, 
Whoſe eye ſhone as the ſtar that wakes the 
morn z 
Clad like the blue-ey'd maid, fair Athens boaſt, 
That hurl'd the vengeful brand againſt the giant 
hoſt: 


Fxxtpom her name! for dignity and worth, 
The brighteſt form that glads theſe low 
abodes ; 
With Time ** at his earlieſt birth; 
Daughter of Heaven, the joy oi men and gods. 


Health, vigour, glory, wait upon her reign, 
Toils leſſen in her view, and dangers threat in 
vain. 


This nymph, wild-roving thro! her native ſhade, 
By Chance or Fate directed, found a bower, 
Aye, with the pride of bluſhing Spring array'd, 
Who there had nurtur'd every fragrant 
flower; 
Which all in meeteſt ranks by Art were plac'd, 
Whoſe well- appointed touch the tints of nature 
grac'd. 


Here dwelt a maid of features paſting fair, 
Of mildeſt look, tho? featly fram'd tor ſway, 
Truth, Concord, Juſtice, claim'd her chiefeſt 
care, 
Fit to command, yet practis'd to obey: 
On Virtue's baſe the rais'd her laſting fame, 
Peace was her dear delight, and Order was her 
name. 


Eſtſoons both virgins through the foreſt paſs'dz 
And as they hied them hand in hand along, 
The choiceſt flowers the verdant carpet grac'd, 
The throſtle ſweeter warbled forth his ſong 
Till chang'd the proſpects, ſwift as fleeting 
thought, 
Another viſion bright my wandering fancy 
wrought. 


The ſalvage ſcene was vaniſh'd all and gone, 
While ſwift the pleached bowers and ſhades 
decay; 
But where the ſummer's ſun ſerenely ſhone, 
And diftant ſpires roſe glittering on the day, 
Beneath the influence of a favouring elime, 
High on a rough rcck's baſe, roſe Freedom's fane 
ſublime, 


Aye on the ſteepy cliff did thouſands wait, 
Prepar'd to worſhip at her hallow'd ſhrine, 
Als myriads, late eſcap'd from cruel Fate, 
Stood all-impaſſion'd by her voice divine; 
Yet numbers did their time and ſtrength miſ- 
ſpend 
And, caught by lures of guile, to Fact'on's 
dwelling tend. 


For, full in view, a lofty pile was found, 
On pillars of the bloody jaſper rais'd, 
The front with many a boaſted portrait crown'd, 
Whereon theſe luckleſs wights all eager 
gaz'd, 
Forſook the path direct, left Truth behind, 
Swift-pacing as they rode upon the winged wind, 


O Heaven! how fore it grieved me to ſee 
Frail mortals ruſh, to ruin thus betray'd | 
F'en as the garden's pride, the golden bea, 
Jer little thighs with fragrant thyme o'er- 
laid, 
Chances where ſly Arachne doth prepare 
Her fell envenom'd ldom, and meets her 2 
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Far to the left this unbleſt manſion ſpread 
Her dire domains — There heart- felt ſor- 
rows flow; 
Where ſad Repentance hangs his drooping 
head, | 
And deep Reflection points to ſcenes of woe; 
Condemn'd in pangs of anguiſh to deplore, 
In courts where Diſcord ſtalks, all ſtain'd with 
human gore. 


Not ſo the path direct. The leading ſtar, 
Reaſon, there points to fame and fair renown, 
Alike in peace preſerv'd as gain'd in war, 
Whilſt Order waits her favourite ſons to 


| Who (maugre tyrant Force, or Faction's rage) 


For Liberty ſtood forth, in every clime and age, 


The gates now open'd wide unto the ſound 
Of notes harmonious, breath'd from flute 
and lyre 
So did the high and vaulted roofs rebound 
With trumpets loud, enkindling martial fire; 
Theſe roofs algates no gaudy ſculpture grac'd, 
But roſe on maſſy piles in comely order plac'd, 


Nathleſs with radiance did the temple ſhine, 
As Truth imparted there her ſteady light ; 
And Virtue, darting forth her beams divine, 
Clad every object in her garb of light: 
Whilſt, as a mirrour clear, the walls return'd 
The forms of mighty chiefs that once for glory 
burn'd. 


There Patriot Zeal, groaning beneath proud 
Power, 
With ſpeaking eye turn'd tow'rds high Heav'n, 
I view'd, 
Till hap'ly in ſome white, auſpicious hour, 
Firm and collected in his force he ſtood ; 
Gave man his birthright, broke the galling chain, 
And rais'd his well-earn'd fame for ages to re- 
main. 


Around the glorious fane, all meetly plac'd 
In radiant cyphers, ſhone each honour'd 
name 
That once on earth hiſtoric pages grac'd, 
Climbing with pain the ſteepy path to fame; 
Still prais'd for deeds to ſelfiſh views unknown, 
Who toil'd for Virtue's ſake, and honour'd her 
alone. 


There Conon, Thraſybulus there was known, 
And Ariſtides ſtill by virtue fir d, 

The chief who tore a tyrant from his throne, 
And him who at Thermopylæ expir'd. 
There Rome's ficſt heroes urg'd their honour'd 

claim, : 
Cato, and Brutus too, their country's boaſt and 
ſhame. 


Nor were the Britiſh chieftains wanting there, 
Still prompt to ſtand for liberty and laws, 
From Albion's earlieſt days her joy and care, 
Who triumph'd or who bled in Honour's 
cauſe 
With heroes yet unborn, in every age, 
Whiſe honour'd names thall grace fair Hiſtory's 
future page. 
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High on her throne the beauteous goddeſs ſate, 
In radiant arms, by hands celeſtial dight, 
Supported aye by Heaven and certain Fate, 
Tho' oft attack'd by foes in cruel fight; 
For when ſhe ſeem'd to fall, ſhe roſe again, 
With double glory clad, and re- aſſum' d her reign, 


Thus as I gaz'd wild winds began to roar, 
And with rude force the ſacred fane aflail; 
Als rock'd the ground that ſeem'd ſo firm be- 
fore, 
And diſtant ſhouts came ſwelling on the gale 
While ſhook the roof, as from it's pillars borne, 
And from it's ſolid baſe the pile with fury torn. 


Then roſe to view a ſpacious tented plain, 
And armies marching forth, in meet array, 
With all their well-appointed, banner'd train, 
And radiant files that glitter'd on the day; 
For War, that horrid peſt, each boſom ſtecl'd, 
And, wrapp'd in fiery clouds, o'e:rlouk'd the 
bloody field. 


Remorſeleſs Rage, whoſe ire no limit knows; 
Stern Vengeance, rifing from her dark abode ; 
With Cruelty, that ſmiles at human woes 
United here, to mar the works of God: 
While mad Ambition, idol-thron'd, on high, 
Blaz'd like ſome meteor in a troubled ſky. 


All theſe againſt fair Freedom's reign combin'd, 
With many more the Muſe forbears to name: 
To Lethe beſt their memory confign'd, 
On brutal force who ſought to riſe to fame; 
Or to a pageant power all Naviſh bow'd, 
Whoſe ſhort-liv'd luſtre caught a giddy, ſenſeleſs 
crowd, 


Far other powers in Freedom's cauſe were ſeen : 
There Honour, with his train of heroes ſtood 
And Fortitude appear'd, with brow ſerene, 
Firm as the Wt whoſe baſe reſiſts the flood, 
What time the giant ſurges proudly riſe, 
And war in rebel mood againſt the diſtant ſkies. 


And Juſtice, that in equal balance weigh'd 
The deeds of men, and bore th' avenging 
ſword, 

With equal eye the faithful band ſurvey'd; 
While Perſeverance, ave unknown to fear, 
And ſcorning toil and pain, brought up the ſteady 

rear. 


Fierce was the charge: each breaſt for glory 

burn'd, 

Each till athirſt for fame, the hero's boaſt, 

Now here, now there, the tide of conqueſt 
turn'd, 

As Victory hover'd yet o'er either hoſt ; 
While the vex'd air ſcarce the rude clamours bore, 
Shouts piercing diſtant heaven while blood dil- 

tain'd the ſhore, 


Ruſhing on Freedom's line, the tyrant train 
Made cruel inroad with their dread career : 
Firm ſtood her chiefs; but quickly fled amain 
Full many a wight her badge that ſcem' d 
to bear— 

Nor only flee, but oft againſt her roſe; 
Who turn'd, amaz'd tomeet ſuch unexpected foes. 
; Yet 
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Yet the brave train, collected in their force, 
By Hope cœleſtial warmꝰ d, the fight renew d; 
Till firength was wither'd where they bent 
their courſe, 
And {till the fainting foe with warmth pur- 
ſued; | 
While Victory, ſmiling in the golden ſky, | 
Seem'd with her laurel wreath juſt dropping from 
on high. | 


But now advancing ſwift with forceful ſway, 
While faſt before them the proud bands re- 
tir'd, . 
Caught unawares in many a winding way, 
With toil foreſpent, and e'en with conqueſt 
tir'd 
Sudden, on every ſide they were aſſail'd, 
By foes who ſcarce were 1een before their arms 
prevail'd. 


Als did the angry welkin ſeem to lour, 
Blue-forked lightnings darting from the 
ſkies, - 
Deceit exerting there his magic power, 
Raiſing falſe forms to cheat deluded eyes: 
Foul was the fiend ; but wore a ſemblance bright, 
That veil'd his hateful form from every mortal 
wight. l 1 


A ſcroll he bore, with magic ſpells all wrought, 
Which as he por'd upon, in ſolemn mood, 
Men felt each ſenſe by fancied forms diſ- 
traught, 
While fell to earth e'en thoſe that firmeſt 
ſtood : 
Nor ſerv'd it now to urge diſaſtrous fight; 
Where foes like theſe appear, ſafety is but in flight. 


Long o'er this perilous ground the harraſs'd 
band 
Of Freedom, fore afflicted, made their way: 
Till hap'ly freed from that ill-omen'd land, 
Again they marſhall'd fair, in open day; 
Yet ſtill perplex'd they ſtood, as art eſſay'd, 
(Where ſtrength and courage fall'd) to give their 
foemen aid. 


Full in their front Ambition's enfign wav'd, 
Where Tyranny eternal rule maintains: 

While in their rear far other danger brav'd, 
Where Anarchy his crouding vailals trainsz 


Who, blind to Wiſdom, to themſelves unknown 
Threat with eternal brawls fair Freedom's ficeel : 


throne, 


Nathleſs, the glorious few, by Heaven inſpir'd, 

Eſcap'd the toils by the foul lorcerer laid: 

By Virtue aided, and by Honour fir'd, 

By Fortitude and Perſeverance iway'd, 
Reſolv'd on final battle, ſcorn'd to yield, 
And, maugre Hell's own arts, maintain'd the 

well-fought field. 


Ambition now, all dreadful in his might, 
Hurl'd vait deſtruction from his arms around 
And vali ant hearts, erſt thunderbolts of fight, 
Strew'd by his giant ſtrength the hottile 
ground; 
While Cruelty, that preſs'd behind him hard, 
Ruthleſs deſtioy d the fe his pride or pity ſpar'd. 
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Now, on his car, high-riſing o'er the field, 
Where Freedom noblyfir'd her glonous train, 

He whirl'd his flaming brand againſ her ſhield, 
With force that ſeem'd to make refiſtance 


vain | - 
While, bending from the ſhock, ſhe veil'd her 
head, 


Another direful ſtroke his furious partner ſped. 


In duſt that hallow'd head- they low had laid! 
But Fortitude her ſuccour timely lent, 
O'er the bright maid her buckler firm diſplay'd, 
As at the foe her dreadful ſhafts ſhe bent; 
While Juſtice Now, but ſure, with ſteady pace, 
Advancing, rais'd her ſword again the impious 
races 


Then the mad Tyrant, tracing back his ground, 
With gloomy look withdrew him from the 
war — 
In vain! for now—the mart of many a ound 
Juſtice demands him from his lofty car 3 
With bloody wreath from his proud temples hurl'd, 
He fell, and by his fall reliey'd a groaning world. 


No longer now the Tyrant's forces ſtood; 
They fled on every fide, with fury driven 
Till Nature all her goodly ſcenes renew'd, 
Where erſt were blotted the fair works of 
Heaven; i | 
Whilt Anarchy his enſigns ſpread in vain, - 
By Order ſoon reduc'd to own bright Freedom's 
reign. 


The mortal ſtrife thus ended from on high 
Fair Virtue's rays direct on Freedom ſhape; 
And Inſpiration, from her ſapphire fky, - 
Pronounc'd to ages fix'd her certain throne; 
While the loud notes of harmony that ſpread, 
Broke = ſoft bands of ſleep, and all the viſion 
eds S 


THE POET TO HIS WIFE 
BY THE REV. W. r. MAVOR, © 
MASTER OF THE ACADEMY AT WOODSTOCK. 


Y deareit Anna, lend thine ear, 
No flattery taints my ftrains 5 

Fled are the hours of anxious doubt, 
The lover's hopes and pains. 


The ſudden throb, the heart-felt ſigh, 
No more my breaſt invade ; 

Or fancy, brooding o'er it's cares, 
Invites the ſombre ſhade. 


Recording Heaven has heard our vows, 
And Hymen's holy bands 

Have join'd our fortunes, and our fates, 
Our wiſhes, and our hands. 


- 


Thrice happy ſtate of placid eaſe, 
Where doubts no more moleit! 
Where tranquil joys the time engage, 

And ſoothe the wedded breaſt 


When ſouls, in roſy fetters bound, 
By warm affections move; 

Outfly ſtern duty's irkſome pace, 
And chink and act by love: 


It 
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If in the cup of human life 
A cordial drop is thrown, 

That cordial drop's delicious taſte 
Awaits this ſtate alone, 


When, too ſuſceptible of wrong, 
And ills that life attend, 

My heart for diſappointment bleeds, 
Or mourns the fickle friend; 


When Honour ſhrinks from Fortune's blaſt, 
And favours die away; 

{As fades the roſe, when fully blown, 
Beneath the ardent day: ) 


Then, Anna, to thy breaſt I fly, 
And there unfold my care; 
Thy love or turns the ſhaft aſide, 

Or teaches me to bear. 


Friend of my health, and joyous hours, 
And partner of my woe ! 

Thy voice can calm the throbs of grief, 
Or check reſentment's glow. 


With thee how placid flow my days, 
No foreign wants ariſe; 

Domeſtic bliſs is all my wiſh, 
Beneath thy partial eyes, 


The ſocial band, where frantic mirth 
Uſurps fair Reaſon's ſeat, 

. May charm the giddy, pleaſe the gay, 
Who ſhun themſelves to meet. 


The vicious breaſt by vultures torn, 
The dark, unhallow'd flame, 

May ſeek the ſhelter of the crowd, 
To hide from conſcious ſhame: 


But Love, who taught my heart to feel 
His never-dying fire, 
Has fix d my happineſs at home, 
And bounds my whole deſire, 
In pleaſure's tide let others ſwim, 
And ſpread the painted fail, 
Tocatch the ſounding of a name, 
Or mad Ambition's gale; 


In Wanton Love's inglorious lap, 
The ſenſualiſt may lie; 

While purer joys, undaſh'd with guilt, 

Bleſt Wedlock's ſcenes ſupply. 


O loſt to happineſs and life, 
Who think the marriage chain 

Is only link'd with briars and thorns, 
And thick beſet with pain! 


Know! here unnumber'd ſweets are found, 
Anddear engaging ties, 

Which lull the ſenſe of mortal cares, 
And wake to extaſies. 
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When, Anna, to my troubled breaſt 


I call congenial loves; 
The little ills of life drop off, 
Like leaves from wintery groves. 


Secure from fate, in humble ſtate, 
And bleſt with love and thee, 
O let me wear my number'd days, 

From wants, from wiſhes, free! 


O let me ever find thy tongue 
A healing balm ſupply ; 

To calm my breaſt, when cares intrude, 
And wipe my tearful eye! 


Thro' every ſcene of varied life 
Let warm affection guide; 

And age itſelf behold regard 
More fond, as longer tried, 


Till love, that join'd us here below, 
Shall die to live anew ; 

When, pleas'd, our Father and our God 
Shall bleſs, and honour too. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE PRINCE OF TUNIS, 


WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR; 
AND SPOKEN BY MRS. YATES, 


IN THE CHARACTER OF THE GENIUS or 
8COTLAND, 


AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, IN EDINBURGH, 


[Amidſt a wild romantic ſcene, the Genius ad- 
, Vances to the ſound of ſolemn muſic, ] 


HERE yonder diſtant hills majeſtic riſe, 
And bare theirſnowy boſoms to the ſkies, 
In ſacred ſolitude I love to dwell, 
While the big torrent foams around my cell ; 
Genius of Scotland! there aloft J ſtand, 
And view the growing glories of the land, 
*Twas there the ſon of Fingal tower'd along, 
And ' midſt his mountains roll'd the flood of ſong; 
*'T was there the heroes of that ſong aroſe, 
And Roman eagles found unvanquith'd foes 
The rugged cliff, the barren deſart ſmil'd, 
For I, and looſe-rob'd Freedom, walk'd the wild. 
But now, beneath a milder planet's reign, 
No ſteely phalanx deſolates the plain; 
The gentler arts that poliſh human kind, 
Tread the ſoft lawn, and leave it bleſs'd behind; 
Commerce and Peace unlock their ſtores around, 
And choral muſes ſing on elaſſic ground. 
Late as I mark'd, with fond maternal eyes, 
On every fide my laurel'd ſons ariſe ; 
Deeds, elſe forgot, that grac'd the diſtant age, 
I ſaw immortal in the Scottiſh page 


Mr. Mackenzie, the celebrated author of The Man of Feeling; who, in his preface to the 
Prince of Tunis, thus elegantly expreſſes his gratitude to Mrs. Y ates, 

© To Mrs. Yates he defires to make the warmeſt acknowledgments, not only for the intereſt ſhe 
© kindly took in this play, from the beginning, but alſo for thoſe judicious corrections, which wer? 
© ſuggeſted from the repeated peruſals ſhe-was at the trouble of giving it. That ſome of it's many 
© original imperfeQions have not met the eye, is owing to the goodneſs of her tee; that i. reached 
s the heart, to her inimitable acting. 
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In Scotland trimm'd, the lamp of Wiſdom blaze, 

And heard her ſong that ſounds to future days; 

"Twas mine the meed of honour to beſtow, 

And weave the wreath that crowns the deathleſs 
brow. 

An humble poet, ſcarcely known to fame, 
Stepp'd doubtful forth, one little ſprig to claim 
From earlieſt youth, he ſaid, he wiſh'd to find, 
Where firſt the paſſions Nature's robe unbind 3 
For Nature's ſons with artleſs pencil drew, 

And walk'd on tragic ground with her in view; 
If on his native ſtage his ſcenes may live, 
He aſks no praiſe but what the heart can give. 

Such were his words; but yours the power to 

raiſe 
The buds of genius, with the dew of praiſe : 
With you his canſe J leave; his ſtory hear; 
And if applauſe it merits—ſhed a tear. 


SONNET TO PUBLIC VIRTUE. 


QUOTIES ALIQUID DE MORIBUS 
AUDENT, 


QUI CURIOS SIMULANT, ET BACCHANALIA 
VIVUNTs 


JuvENAL. SAT. 2. 


S this the land for arts and arms renown'd, 
The Saint's, the Hero's, and the Patriot's 
pride? 
Is this where Cranmer, Raleigh, Ruſſell, died? 
Where Liberty defends her favourite mound ? 


Here let me kneel, and kiſs the hallow'd ground! 
Old Earth ſhall ſooner drink this purple tide, 
Than faction with impunity ſhall wound 
Thy fame, Britannia! parent! patron! guide! 


Unlike th' aſpiring prelate, meanly proud, 
The ſoldier, jealous of a brother's fame; 

The popularian, voluble and loud: 

T he Chriſtian, martial, patriotic ſoul, 
Diſdains the vulgar tribute of acclaim, 

Mean Envy, and Ambition's mad controul ! 


S. COLLINGS. 
MARCH 27» 


ELEGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE IRISH» 


HOU dear ſeducer of my heart, 
Fond cauſe of every ſtruggling figh ; 
No more can I conceal love's ſmart, 
No more reſtrain the ardent eye. 


What tho” this tongue could never move 
To tell thee all it's maſter's pain 

My eyes, my looks, have ſpoke my love 

Alvina ! ſhall they ſpeak in vain ? 


For ſtill imagination warm 
Preſents thee at the noon · tide beam 
And ſleep gives back thy angel form, 
To claſp thee in the midnight dream. 
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Alvina ! tho' no ſplendid ſtore 

I boaſt, a venal mind to move; 
Yet, charmer, I am far from poor, 

ForI am more than rich in love! 


Pulſe of my beating heart! how all 
My gay ſeducive hopes are fled ! 
Unheeded, wilt thou bear my fall ? 

Unpitied, wilt thou ſee me dead ? 


I'll make a cradle of this breaſt, 

Thy image all it's child ſhall be; | 
My throbbing heart ſhall rock to reſt 

The cares that waſte thy life and me. 


E. Noll Ax. 
DuBLin, APRIL 1, 1783. 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT, 


SPOKEN BY MR, PALMER. 
12 where we will this ſpacious city round, 


Adventures, and adventurers, abound, 
Obterve the courtly, levee-hunting tribe, 
All boaſting conſcience, all above a bribe; 
Profeſſing all, with intereſted zeal, 
They have no object but their country's weal. 
Aſk you the cauſe which prompts ſo much gri- 
mace? | 
This wants to get, and that to keep a place. 
Advent'ring quacks in law, and phyfic, long 
Have been the fruitful theme of many a ſong z 
But ſtill unaw'd, they plunder as they pleaſe, 
And laugh at cenſure=while they count their fees: 
Alike the patient's, and the client's fate; 
One takes your life, the other your eſtate, 
Advent'ring brokers, truſting they ſhall cheat 
With more ſecurity by ſuch deceit, 
In advertiſements tell the tricks of trade, 
And ſhew the game themſelves have often play'd; 
In this, at leaſt, they merit our belief, 
There's nothing like a thief—to catch a thief, 
The ſtock- adventurer, ſtill more bold than theſe, 
Can make events, and change them at hiseaſe z 
This hour affirming, and the next denying, 
He beats een Bruſſel's fam'd Gazette in lying ! 
What tempts him thus through thick and thin td 
ſwear ? | 
Why, he's a bull--when he ſhould be a bear. 
The ſpendthrift peer, by adverſe fortune croſs'd, 
Who has at Arthur's every ſhilling loſt, 
Some wealthy city heireſs tries to meet, 
And pays bis humble court in Watling Street: 
Old ſquare - toes longs to live among the great, 
Miſs ſighs for title, equipage, and ſtate; | 
The match is made, ſhe plays th' adventurer's 
part, 
And ſhines—a dutcheſs, with an aching heart, 
Are there, then, none of all this numerous 


band, 
None who may juſtly our applauſe demand ? 
Yes ! Britain's heroes, who, by ſea and land, 
Adventure nobly for their country's good, 

And bravely ſhed, at her command, their blood, 
Shall ſee that country idolize their name, 

And crown their valour with immortal fame, 
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While round their temples honour binds a wreath, 
Whoſe leaves ſhall triumph over time and death. 
But, ſure, of all the adventurers of the age, 

Thoſe are the boldeſt who attempt the ſtage ; 

For though elſewhere they thrive, and are re- 
ſpeed, 

Pretenders here are ſure to be detected. 

Conſcious of this, our bard, with anxious fear, 

At your tribunal ventures to appear; 

To whoſe deciſion he ſubmits his cauſe, 

And waits th' impartial juſtice of it's laws. 


EXTEMPORE, 


N SEEING A YOUNG LADY MENDING A 
_ GLOYE., 


AVE we not ſeen the learned ſage 
Forget the philoſophic page, 
With high-bern Science fraught ; 
And, with a ſoft, attemper'd eaſe, 
Unletter'd minds amuſe and pleaſe, 
Converſive with th' untaught ! 


Thus Jenny, form'd with niceſt (kill, 

To guide the needle or the quill, 
With Fancy left to rove ; 

Whilſt taſte adorns her ſempſtreſs' art, 

And whilſt her pen inſtructs the heart, 
Lo! Jenny mends a glove, 


ArziLt 8, EUMENES, 


BALLAD. 


COMPOSED BY MR, HOOK, 


SUNG BY MR, KING, AT RANELACGR. 


N Thames' fair bank a gentle youth 
For Lucy figh'd with matchleſs truth, 
E'en when he ſigh'd in rhyme ; 
The lovely maid his flame return'd, 
And would with equal warmth have burn'd, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


Oft he repair'd, with eager feet, 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet 
Beneath th' accuſtom'd lime: 
Oft times the maid wou'd meet him there; 
ut, when he begg'd ſhe'deaſe his care, 
She ſaid, ſhe had not time. 


was not thus, inconſtant maid, 
ou aded once, (the ſhepherd ſaid) 
When love was in it's prime 
She griey'd to hearhim thus complain, 
Ang wiſh'd ſhe could have eas'd his pain, 
But ſtill ſhe had not time. 


Then, pointing to the church, he cry'd — 

This day I'll make young Jane my bride, 
Since you think love a crime, — 

No, no, (the ſaid) my gentle youth, . 

Le tried your faith, and conſtant truth, 
And now for love have time. 
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HUNTING SONG, 
COMPOSED BY MR. HOOK, 
SUNG BY MR, XING, AT RANELAGH. 


RIGHT Phœbus has mounted the cha- 
riot of day, 
And the horns and the hounds call each ſportſman 
away; 
Thro' woods and thro' meadows with ſpeed now 
they bound, 
While health, roſy health, is in exerciſe found. 


Hark away! is the word, to the ſound of the 
horn, 


And echo,blyth echo,makes jovial the morn, 


Each hill and each valley is lovely to view, 
While puſs flies the covert, and dogs quick pur- 
ſue ; 
Behold where ſhe flies o'er the wide-ſpreading 
lain 
While the loud opening pack purſue her amain. 
Hark away, &c. 


At length puſs is caught, and lies panting fur 
breath, 
And the ſhout of the huntſman's the ſignal of 
death 
No joys can delight like the ſports of the field; 
To hunting all paſtimes and pleaſures muſt yield, 
Hark away, &c. 


RONDEAU. 
COMPOSED BY MR. HOOK, 


SUNG BY MR. KING, AT RANELAGR. 


LES T be the hour, the happy hour, 
When firſt I own'd my Delia's power; 
My breaft then loſt all pain and care, 
For love had plac'd ſoft wiſhes there: 


Soft wiſhes there, and gay deſires, 
Pleaſing languors, tranſporting fires. 
Where yonder hawthorn forms a ſhade, 
I firſt beheld my charming maid : 


I ſtrove not to reſiſt the flame, 
But gloried in a captive's name; 
Nor wou'd I, if I cou'd, be free, 

But boaſt my loſs of liberty. 


THE COALITION. 
Oh OT H Sir John to his chaplain, a ſound 
1 


. politician, 
at think you, Mr. Caſſock, of this coalition? 
No good can ſuch oppoſites ever produce !— 
Your pardon, Sir John, I moſt humbly intreat 
But, blend ſpirit with weakneſs, acid with ſweet, 
And, depend on't, I ne'er will complain of the 
Juice. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE. 
N the 24th of March was performed at this 


theatre, a new Farce, called— 


THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT, 
DRAMATIS PERSON ®. 


Morecrafc - - Mr. Parſons. 
Diaper - - - Mr. Baddeley, 
Fairlove = - Mr. Barrymore, 
Haſtings - - + Mr. Palmer. 
Sprightly - - - Mr. Banniſter, Jun. 
Crab - - Mr. Wrighten. 
Caffias - - - - Mr. Burton. 

Mrs. Morectaft - Mrs. Hopkins. 
Harriet - - Miſs Phillips, 

Lucy - - - - Miſs Collett. 


Fa1RrLoOVvE, a young officer, and Harriet, the 
daughter of Diaper, having long entertained a 
paſſion for each other, and not being able to ob- 
tain the conſent of Harriet's father, who is a rich 
old citizen, agree to elope. Sprightly, an uni- 
verſity ſtudent, and nephew of Morecraft, who 
is juſt come to town, meets Harriet in her way to 
the place of appointment, and ſeeing her at night 
without a man to protect her, concludes ſhe is a 
girl of the town, and, accoſts her accordingly. 
Haſtings, who is paſling by at the time, inter- 
poſes, and relieves herz but the conſtable, 
coming up, miſtakes him for the perſon who oc- 
caſioned the alarm, and carries. both him and 
Harriet before Juſtice Morecraft. 

After a ſcene between the juſtice and Mrs, 
Morecraft, calculated to diſplay their reſpective 
characters, Harriet and Haſtings are introduced; 
and though Harriet refuſes to accuſe Haſtings, 
the juſtice is on the point of committing him for 
ſome harſh expreſſions, but Mrs. Morecraft re- 
preſenting the danger of ſuch a meaſure, he de- 
fires her to talk to him in private on the ſubject. 
Morecraft being left alone with Harriet, he pro- 
poſes to take her into keeping. This offer ſhe 
affects to cloſe with, on condition that he ſends 
ſomebody with a note for her to a friend who will 
be anxious for her ſafety. 45 
Mrs. Morecraft and Haſtings are now diſco- 
vered in another room, and ſhe is about to diſmiſs 
him privately, when che arrival of the juſtice 
proventy her, and ſhe has only time to conceal 

im under her toilet, © Morecraft entering, and 
enquiring where he is, the ſays ſhe has diſmiſſed 
him; and Morecraft obſerves that he has alſo 
releaſed the girl, when Sprightly (who lives in the 
houſe) purſues Harriet into the room. Mrs. 

orecraft reproaching the juſtice, Harriet owns 
ſhe was writing to her friends, when the was a 
ſecond time inſulted by Sprightly; who, perceiv- 
ing ſhe is Fairlove's miſtreſs, feigns intoxication 
as an excuſe, and on Moxecratt's threatening 
Vor. II. 


him, makes ſuch replies as provoke him to lift 
his cane, in avoiding the conſequence of which, 
he ſtaggers backward, overturns the toilette, and 
diſcovers Haſtings. The juſtice being now en- 
raged, orders the conſtable to take charge of his 
priſoner; and Mrs. Morecraft at the ſame time 
directs him to take Harriet into cuſtody, which 
concludes the firſt act. f 

The ſecond act opens at the conſtable's houſe, 
where Harriet has received a letter from the juſ- 
tice, who promiſes to viſit her; ſhe has, however, 
written home to her father, whom ſire impatient- 
ly expects. In this interval ſhe laments her fitua- 
tion, and endeavours to divert her melancholy 
with a ſong. The conſtable now enters; and in- 
troduces Fairlove and Sprightly. The latter, 
in conſequence of having informed Fairlove 
where ſhe was, is forgiven by bothz and the con- 
{table is defired by Fairlove to introduce Haſtings 
to him, that he may thank him for bis protec- 
tion of Harriet, On his appearance, Fairlove 
diſcovers him to be an old acquaintance, whom 
he had known in the Weſt Indies, where he was 
married and ſettled; but his wife being dead, he 
had left the place, and was juſt arrived in Lon- 
don. Fairlove now informs- him of the letter 
Harriet has juſt received; and he replies, he has 
received juſt ſuch another from Mrs. Morecraft; 
on which Sprightly ſays, he has-a plan for out- 
witting them both. 

Harriet's father now arrives, and Haſtings 
proves to be the very ſon he had formerly diſin- 
herited for going into the army; but on his aſ- 
ſuring him he quitted it for a rich planter's 
widow, who married him on condition of his re- 
ſigning his commiſſion, and changing his name 
for hers, Diaper takes him again into favour, 
and, at his intreaty, conſents to the union of 
Harriet and Fairlove. 272 

The juſtice, in the next ſcene, is diſcovered 
waiting for Harriet; on whoſe entrance a ſhort 
converſation enſues, which lays the foundation for 
future retortz but on the noiſe of ſome ohe ap- 
proaching, the juſtice is prevailed on to go into a 
cloſet. Mrs. Morectaft and Haſtings then enter 
and, after a ſimilar converſation, Mrs. Morecraft, 
hearing a noiſe, is alarmed; when Haſtings ſays 
he will remove the light, and ſecure the door; 
but goes out, and faſtens it on the outſide, 

Morecraft, finding all quiet, now comes out of 
the cloſet; and he and his wife in the dark miſ- 
taking each other, at the inſtant Morecraft falls 
on his knee, and is kiſſing her hand, the whole 
company burſt in with lights. 

Finding themſelves entrapped, they become all 
ſubmiſſion; and Morecraft is forgiven, on pro- 
miſe of reformation, and of imitating the conduct 
of the worthy part of his brethren. 

The chief deſign of the farce is to excite laugh - 
ter; and in this view it is not deſtitute of merits 
The performers were well ſelected for this ſpecies 
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of the drama, and did ample juſtice to the ideas of 
the author. The dialogue is neat and humorous; 
and the performance was enlivened with the fol- 
lowing air, ſet by the author, and ſung in charac- 
ter by Miſs Phillips, . 


{> Mt 4 —_ 
Oh! Love, how ſwift thy faireſt proſpects fade, 
Swift as the beauty of a vernal day 
At morn the ſun illumes the-dewy glade, 
And flowers, expanding, drink his orient ray: 


But ſoon, it paſſes, chilling blaſts ariſe, 
The flow'rets droop, his luſtre diſappears; 
And the light clouds that glow'd with golden 


| dyes 
Chang'd to black vapours, mourn it's fate with 
tears. | 


COVENT GARDEN. 


N' the 7th inſtant, a new Paſtoral Romance 
was performed at this theatre, called 


THE SHAMROCK, 
22 OR, 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF sr. PATRICK. 


DRAMATIS PERSON £s 


King of the Leprechans, 
or Fairies Maſter Edwin, 
Fairy Frank - <- - Miſs Morris. 
Father Luke Mr. Wilſon. 
Pat - + Mrs. Kennedy. 
Dermot - -| - Mr. Brett. 
_ Darby - - Mr. Edwin. 
Phelim - - - - - Mr. Davies. 
5 Norah 23 Mn. Banniſter. 
Kathleene Mrs. Martyr. 
"Shelah - - - - - Mrs. Morton. 


* 


Ox the dawn of St. Patrick's day, ſeveral Le- 
prechans, or Fairies, are commanded by their 
king to effect a ſeparation between four lovers, 
and promote an union more conſonant to their 
reſpective diſpoſitions: as Pat, a ſprightly pea- 
fant, loves Norah, who is of a grave caſt; and 
Dermot, a melancholy ſhepherd, is in love with 
Kathleene, a merry girl. This plan is to be car- 
ried into execution by ſpells, and other imaginary 
powers. There is alſo an under»plot ; in which 
Darby, a fooliſh peaſant, profeſſes a paſſion for 
Sbelah; and endeavours to bribe Father Luke, 
the pariſh priett, to gain her for him. Phelim, 
who alſo loves Shelah, and for whom Shelah en- 
tertains a mutual paſſion, bribes Father Luke ſtill 
Higher than Darby had done, and thus induces 
him to fayour Phelim's ſuit. - On theſe fimple 
materials the whole farce reſts ; and had it not 
been for a ſcene near it's cloſe, in which Darby, 
at Father Luke's inſtance, perſonates a ghoſt, 
ve ſs ould none gone off with ſpirit and 
effect. 1 

We were greatly diſappointed in the muſic; 
vrhich is the compoſition of Mr. Shields. For 
the faults of this little piece we are ready to make 
every allowance. It is the production of Mr. 
O Keeffe, author of rhe Caltle of Andaluſia, the 
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Agreeable Surprize, and other popular dramatic 
pieces; and was got up merely for the benefit of 
his friend Mr. Lewis. a 

The following are tae moſt approved Airs in 
this performance. 


AIR. MRS. MART TR. 


Since love is the plan, 
I'll love, if I can 
Attend, and I'll tell you what ſort of a man 
In addreſs how compleat, 
And in dreſs ſpruce and neat, 
No matter how tall, ſo he's over five feet 
Not dull, nor too witty, . 
His eyes I'll think pretty, 
If ſparkling with pleaſure whenever we meet. 


In a ſong bear a bob, 
In a glaſs a hob-nob, 

Vet drink of his reaſon his noddle ne'er rob; 
Tho" gentle he be, | 
His man he ſhall ſee, _ 

Yet never be conquer'd by any but me. 
This, this is my fancy; 

If fucha man can ſee, 
I'm his, if he's mine; until then, I'll be free. 


AIR-—MRSs BANNISTER, * 
Deareſt youth, why thus away, : 
E 4 


And leave me here a-mourning ! 
Ceaſdteſs tears, while thowrt away, 
Muſt flow for'thy returning. 
Winding, brooks, it by your fide, 
My careleſs Pat is ſtraying, 
Gently murmur, ſoftly chide, 
And ſay for him I'm ſtaying. 


Meads and groves, F've rambled o'er 
In vain, dear youth, to find thee : 
Come, ah! come, and part no more, 
To leave thy love behind thee. 
On yon hill I'll fit till night, 
My careful watch ſtill keepipg ; 
But if he does not bleſs my ſight, 
I'll lay me down a Weeping. 


AIR— MRS. KENNEDY. 


The Leixlep is proud of it's cloſe ſhady bowers, 
It's clear falling waters, and muri ring caſcades, 
It's groves of fine myrtles, it's beds of ſweet flowers, F 
It's lads fo well dreſsꝰd, and it's neat pretty maids. | 
As each his own village will ſtill make the moſt of, 
In praiſe of dear Carton, I hope I'm not wrong, N 
Dear Carton, containing what Kingdoms may 
boaſt of, 1 : Y ; ? ” : 
 *Tis Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my ſong. 


Be gentlemen fine, with 
boots on, | 
The horſes to ſtart at Curragh of Kildare; 
Or dance at a ball with their Sunday new ſuitson, 
Lac'd waiſtcoats, white-gloves, and their nice 
powder'd hace 5 $01 
Poor Pat, while ſo blet in his mean humble 
; ſation, 
For gold or for acres he never ſhall long; 


their ſpurs and nice 
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One ſweet ſmile can give him the wealth of a 


nation, 


From Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my ſong, 


AIR MX. E DWIN. 


Tho' late I was plump, round, and jolly, 
Tho' now I'm as flim as a rod; 

Oh! love, is the cauſe of my folly, 
Ion ſhall lie under a ſod, 


Sing natherum doodle, 
N agetty tragedy rum, 
My didtherum boodle, 
Fidgetty nidgitty mum. 


Dear Shelah, then why do you flout me, 
A lad that's ſee coyſe and warm; 
With every thing handſome about me, 
A cabin, and ſnug little farm. 
Sing natherum doodle, &c. 


What, tho' I have ſcrap'd up no money, 
No duns at my chamber attend 

On Sunday I ride on my poney, 
And {till have a bit for a friend. 


Sing natherum doodle, &c, 


The cock courts his hens all around me, 
The ſparrow the pigeon, and dove; 
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Oh! all this courting confounds me, 


I look, and I think of my love. 
RANELAGH. 


HIS faſhionable place of public reſort 

opened the 21ſt inftant, with the uſual 
concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, which 
is to be continued Mondays, Wedneſdays, and 
Fridays, during the ſeaſon. ” 

A new ſinger was introduced, of the name of 
King, who was received with great applauſe. 'The 
ſongs ſung by this gentleman are inſerted in our 
poetical dopartment. 

Ladies and gentlemen are admitted to walk in 
the gardens and rotunda every day, at a ſhilling 
each perſon, | | 


SADLERS WELLS, 


HIS place of merriment opened as uſual 

on Eaſter Monday; and, as uſual, the en- 
tertainment confiſted of Dancing, Singing, Per- 
formances on the Slack Wire, Dancing on the 
Tight Rope, Tumbling, and a Pantomime called 
The Blazing Comet. This place having been 
diſpoſed of by Mr. King, on account of his ma- 
nagement of Drury Lane Theatre, it is at preſent 
in the hands of Meſſts. Wroughton and Serjeant, 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


HOUSE or LORDS. 
(Continued from Page 224.) 


MGNDAY, MARCH 10. 
EAD a third time and paſſed, Mr. Wil- 


liams's divorce bill. 

Read a firſt time, the Exchequer loan bill, 

Read a firſt time, and ordered to be printed, 
the bill for ſecuring to Ireland theexclukve rights 
of legiſlation and judicature. 

Ordered to be printed, the bill for enabling 
certain heads of colleges and halls in Oxfoid, 
to marry. _ 

'The order of the day was read, for the fecond 
reading of Mr. Hankey's divorce bill 3 which is 
briefly as follows— 

An act to diſſolve the marriage of Jobu Han- 
key, Eſq. with Elizabeth Thomſon, his now 
wite, and to enable him to marry again; and for 
other purpoſes therein mentioned. 

It ſets forth, that John Hankey, of Mincing 
Lane, London, Eig. in September 1769, mar- 
ried to Elizabeth, his now wife, then Elizabeth 
Thomſon, ſpinſter. | 
It then recites a ſettlement made previous to 
the ſaid marriage. 

That the ſaid Jehn Hankey, and Elizabeth 
his wife, after the ſaid marriage, lived together 


as man and wife upwards of twelve years, and 
had iſſue, three ſons. 

© That in 1781, the ſaid Elizabeth entered 
into unlawful familiarity with Turner Strauben- 
zee, Eſq. lieutenant-colonel of the 52d regi- 
ment; that the ſaid John Hankey, in Hilary 
vacation laſt, brought his action in the court of 
King's Bench; and in Trinity term lat ob- 
tained judgment and damages againſt the ſaid 
Turner Straubenzee. 

© That the ſaid John Hankey hath not, ſince 
the iſt of January 17825 cohabited with his wife. 

© That a libel was exhibited in the commiſ- 
ſary's court of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, againſt 
the ſaid Elizabeth, and a definitive ſentence of 
divorce obtained, from bed and board, againſt 
the ſaid Elizabeth.“ 

It then recites, © that the ſaid Elizabeth hath, 
by her adulterous behaviour, Jiflolved the band 
of marriage on her pait; and that the ſaid John 
Hankey ſtands deprived of the comforts of ma- 
trimony, and liable to have a ſpurious iſſue im- 
poſed un him, unleſs the ſaid marriage be de- 
clared void.“ | | 

The counſel for Mr. Hankey then opened the 
caſe, and called witneſſes to prove the crimina- 
lity alledged. Several perſons were examined, 
but on account of the abſence of a material wit- 
neſs to identify the perſon of Mr. Hankey, far- 
ther procegding was adjourned to the 13th inſtant, 

| 2 Qz MARCH 
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85 - © MARCH 12. 
_ Preſented, and read, a petition from the pri- 
ſoners in the Fleet Priſon. 


Read a firſt time, the bill for regulating the 
Weſt India trade with America, and the bill for 
N head -money to the military and naval 
orces concerned in the defence of Gibraltar. 
Read a ſecond time, the Exchequer loan bill. 
Moved, that the Oxford marriage- bill be read 
a ſecond time on Friday next. 


The Lord Chancellor obſerved, that the Houſe 


was incompetent to form an opinion on the bill, 
without a view of the college-charters, ſtatutes, 
and other documents. 

The motion was therefore loſt, and the bill 
will remain ſub filentio, till the ſecond reading 
ſhall again be moved on a future day. | 

MARCH 13. 

Counſel heard, and witneſſes examined, on 

Mr. Hankey's divorce bill. | 
| Read a third time, and paſſed, the Exche- 
quer loan bill. 

Read a ſecond time, the Gibraltar head- mo- 
ney bill, and the Weſt India trade bill. 

f MARCH 14. 

Paſſed a committee, and reported, the Gib- 
raltar head-money bill, and the Weſt India trade 
bill, 

| MARCH 17. 

Paſſed a committee, and reported, Mr. Han- 
key's divorce bill. | 

Read a third time, and paſſed, the Gibraltar 
head-money bill, and the Weſt India trade bill, 

Read a petition from Andrew Bayntun, Efq. 
praying that a bill might be brought in to dif- 
ſolve his marriage with Lady Maria Coventry, 
his now wife. "The bill was then preſented, and 
read a firſt time. 
| MARCH 18. 

Read a firſt time, the mutiny bill. 

MARCH 19. 
Read a ſecond time, the mutiny bill. 
MARCH 20, 
Read a third time, and paſſed, the mutiny bill. 
7 MARCH 21. 

The rice importation bill, the Exchequer loan 
bill, the Gibraltar head-money bill, the Weſt 
India trade bill, and the mutiny bill, received 
the royal aſſent by commiſſion. 

MARCH 22. 
Lord Rawdon took the oaths and his ſeat, 
Read @ third time, and paſſed, Mr. Hankey's 
divorce bill. | 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 
(Continued from Page 230.) 


MARCH 7. 


EAD a third time, and paſſed, the Iriſh 
\_ legiſlation bill. | g 
George Fludyer, Eſq. took the oaths and his 
ſeat for Chippenham; - 

Lord Ludtow informed the Houſe, that their 
addreſs, voted yeſterday, had been prefented to 
his Majefty, who had ordered him to aſſure the 
Houſe that it ſhould be complied with. 
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The Houſe refolved Itſelf into a committee 
on the American trade bill, 
Mr. Eden ſtated his objections to the bill, 
which, he ſaid, would introduce a total revolu- 
tion in our commercial ſyſtem, that would ſhake 
to it's baſis, His firſt objection to it was on ac- 
count of Ireland; to explain which, he obſerved, 
that in the late fettlement of that kingdom, 
thoſe who were well-wiſhers to the connection of 
England and Ireland, had igtroduced a clauſe 
into one of the Iriſh acts, by which the Britiſh 
navigation act was adopted, and made part of 
the law of Ireland; but with this proviſron, © that 
it ſhould ceaſe to be bindingon Ireland, whenever 
it hould ceaſe to bind Great Britain. The con- 
ſequence he apprehended from the bill before 
them, was this, it compleatly repealed the navi- 
gation act; and therefore, by virtue of the above 
provifion, it would be repealed at the ſame mo- 
ment in Iretand, and then Great Britain might 
bid adieu to any navigation act to bind Ireland 
in future; the Britiſh legiſlature would no longer 
haye power to legiflate for that kingdom. But 
it might be ſaid, this was not an objection merely 
to the bill before the Houſe, but to any bill 
which ſhould repeal the navigation act. Here 
he begged leave to maintain a contrary opinion: 
it was univerſally allowed that this bill was only 
proviſional and temporary; but it's effect with 
relation to Ireland would be perypttual; for Ire- 
land had bound herſelf to oblerve the naviga- 
tion act, ſo long as it ſhould make part of the 
law of England, and no longer. If, therefore, 
it was once repealed here, though only for a 
time, the conſequence would be, that Ireland 
would free herielf from it for ever. How then 
could this be avoided or remedied? He had 
pointed out the mode three months ago, when 
he ſuggeſted the aſſembling of the Iriſh parlia- 


' ment, that the legiſlatures of both kingdoms 


might unite in the neceſſary regulations; but 
now the repeal of the navigation act preceding 
the meeting of the Iriſh parliament, we muſt lie 
at the mercy of that aſſembly, through the miſ- 
conduct of our own rulers. - This, he ſaid, was 
not his only objection: the American ſtates ly- 
ing ſo contiguous to our Weſt India iflands, and 
this bill giving the Americaas leave to trade with 
them, the Americans. would no doubt ſupply 
them with proviſion, to the ruin of the proviſion- 
trade of Ireland ; the fiſheries of that kingdom 
would alſo be ruined. 

Mr. Eden was likewiſe apprehenßve that by 
this bill we ſhould loſe the carrying-trade, the 
fugar refinery, and the hat trade; but the moſt 
alarming circumſtance was, that the Americans, 
on their return from our ports, might export our 
manufacturing tools, and tranſplant our artificers. 
In ane, he ſaid, the bill would place the United 
States on the footing of the moſt favoured nation, 
and might give umbrage to the Ruſſians, with 
whom we were bound by treaty to act as the moſt 
favourcd nation, and who would certainly be of- 
fended, if they did not enjoy the ſame advan- 
tages we granted to the Americans. ; 

Captain ſohn Luttrell diſapproved the bill | 
| becauſe. 
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for it, becauſe it would alienate from us the car- 
rying-trade and Weſt India trade, and becauſe 


he was perſuaded that the Americans would not 


treat with us as the moſt favoured nation. 

Sir Grey Cooper, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recommended the paſſing of tire bill 
into a committee; becauſe, they obſerved, that 
not the tendency of the bill, but it's clauſes only 
were diſapprovel. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, it was aſtoniſhing that after 


ſeven months negociation at Paris, not one com- 


mercial regulation between the countries had 
ever been talked of. The proviſional treaty 
proved the talents of the negociators as geogra- 
phers; but no one would ſuſpe& that commer- 
cial men had been engaged in it, Mr. Oſwald, 
who poſſeſſed a fund of commercial knowledge, 
by a ftrange perverfion of departments, was ſent 
into the woods of Canada, to aſcertain bounda- 
Ties; his aſſiſtant, likewiſe, equally well quali- 
fed in trade affairs, was alſo ſent rambling into 
the woods. "Theſe gentlemen reminded him of 
the two Jriſhmen, one of whom being aſked 
what he was doing, replied, .* Nothing ;* and the 
other, being aſked the ſame queſtion, anſwered, 
* Tam helping him.” Moreover, the proviſional 
treaty was ſigned on the 23d of November, and 
yet no ſyſtem of commercial intercourſe had 
been fince formed; but in March an undigeſted 
bill was brought into parliament, without any 
previous communications with the Americans. 
Mr. Burke diſplayed a great deal of humour in 
comparing this country and America to a man 
and woman courting, the former of whom being 
poor and the latter rich, the lady would have 
much to give, and he Jittle or nothing to be- 
ſtow. So, in the preſent inſtance, Great Bri- 
tain was extremely fond in her wooing z and, in 
her love fit, was ready to give largely: whereas, 
to his knowledge, America had nothing to give 
in return. 

The committee made a few alterations, and 
the Houſe adjourned. 

MARCH TO, 

Read a ſecond time, and committed, the 
Shrewſbury ſmall-debt bill. 

Read a petition from the inhabitants of Read- 
Ing, complaining of the counterfeit copper coin. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Preſented petitions from the freeholders of 
Surrey, the inhabitants of Scarborough, and the 
freeholders of Nottingham, complaining of the 
preſent inadequate repreſentation of the people 
in parliament. Read, and ordered to lie on the 
table, F 
T be order of the day was read for referring 
the ordnance eſtimates to a committee of ſupply. 

Mr. Courtnay obſerved ſeveral unfair and fri- 
volous ſtatements in the report given in by the 
maſter-general of the ordnance. ' 

The firſt article tated, that by the new con- 
tract for horſes, the price of each horſe was re- 
duced from xs. 9d. a day to 18. and three, far- 
things. On this he remarked, that the contra 
for 18. gd. was on the fame terms with that made 


by the late Marquis of Granby, | a 


1 
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The next article was the copper hoops, which 
had been reduced in the preſent contract from 
13 5l. 6s. 8d. a ton, to 102l. This reduction 
he aſcribed not to any vigilance in the noble 
duke, but merely to a fall in the price of coppet 
of at leaſt 151, per cent. and as it muſt fail ſtill 
lower by the peace, the new contract would have 
been improvident, if it were not vaſtly lower than 
the former. 

The next article, that of ſhot, he owned had 
been reduced from 111, 158. to 10l. 68. a tons 
But here Mr. Courtnay ſaw no merit ; becauſe 
the peace had of courſe lowered the. value of that 
and all other articles which were wanted chiefly 
in war time. 

The price of match was reduced from 24]. to 
to 161. 58. a ton. This abatement he imputed 
to the ſame cauſe as the ſhot. - - 

The powder -barrels appeared to be reduced 
from 38. 9d. to 35; 2d. each; but it was not 
ſtated, that the old barrels were made of oak, 
and the new ones of beech; the latter of whick 
was ſo very inferior to the former, that in order 
to ſave 7d. in a barrel, the noble duke had 
riſqued the preſervation of the powder, which 
was generally worth $I, yet, he preſumed, his 
grace ated from the beſt of motives; for he 
could not ſuppoſe he had any partiality for the 
beech that grew on the Suſſe x hills. 

Mr. Courtnay proceeded to arraign the eco- 
nomy and candour of the maſter-general in in- 
ſtances of various magnitude, with an equal de- 
gree of humour and profeſſional knowledge; as 
ſand bags, ſmall arms, braſs works for muſkets, 
wheel-barrows, and hand-barrows, (the firſt he be- 
lieved that had ever been wheeled or handed into 
that Houſe) the ſaltpetre- contract and ſhells 
from all which he concluded, that the dark 
charge obliquely conveyed again the laſt maſter- 
general, of having wantonly ſpent for the laſt 
three years 95,0001. of the public money, would 
vaniſh, 

Mr. Adam defended the late board of ord- 
nance, particularly on the debt of that depart- 
ment. The noble duke's report ſtated, that the 
ordnance debt, at the end of laſt war was no more 
than 59 5,4231. 28. 5d. and that at the end of this 
war it amounted to 1,724, 50 3l. 118. 1d. To 
underſtand this matter, the Houſe ought not to 
compare one debt with another, without refer- 
ring to the groſs ſums expended in each of theſe 
wars by the board of ordnance. The groſs ex- 
pence of the ordnance in the war ended in 
1762, amounted to 300,000. The. groſs ex- 
pence of the ſame board for the war ended in 
1783, amounted to near 10,000,000l. So that 
a debt of 1,724,503l» 118. 1d. was very little 
greater in proportion to 10, ooo, oool. than à debt 
of 59 5,42 3. 28. 5d. was to 300, 00l. It was 
alſo to be remarked, that the hiring and paying 
of tranſports, which formerly, and even for two 
or three years of this laſt war, had been done by 
the navy-board, had, during the remainder of 
the war, been thrown on the ordnance-board. 
The Speaker now lett- the chair, the Houſ-: 
refolved itſelf into a committee of ſupply, and 
the/various ordnance eſtimates were voted. 
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© MARCH II. 

Agreed to the report of the reſolutions of yeſ- 
terday on the ſupply z that 663,6121. be granted 
for the office of ordnance for 1783; and that 
819,259!. be moreover granted, not provided 
for in 1782. 
The order of the day was read for the Houſe 
to go into a committee on the American trade 
bil 
Mr. D. Hartley, and Mr. Eden, produced and 
read commercial treaties, and heads of bills they 
had reſpectively drawn up for this purpoſe. _ 
The Lord Advocate alſo read a bill that he had 
ſcetched out. He thought it impoſſible, how- 
ever, to prevent the Americans from becoming 
the carriers of the Weſt India trade, unleſs we 
prohibited all intercourſe between the iſlands and 
the continent. No American would ſend his 
ſhip to the Weſt Indies with lumber, if he was 
obliged to bring her back in ballaſt; and, if he 
was permitted to load with the produce of our 
iſlands, he might ſend her to any part of Eu- 
rope. His plan, therefore, was to treat the Ame- 
ricans as Britiſh ſubje cts. | 
Sir Robert Herries diſliked the bill, though it 
would improve his own fortune; he had had a 
houſe at Barcelona for thirty years, and poſſeſſed 
another at Oftend, by means of which, and 
this bill, he might make an immenſe fortune; 
but as a member of that Houſe, and a good ci- 
tigen, he muſt condemn a bill that would be in- 
jurious to his country. He did not ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of throwing the carrying trade into the 
hands of the Americans, unleſs all our own ſhips 
were loſt ; for as we were to trade to the Ame- 
rican ports, we could there ſell our ſhips cargoes, 
take in lumber for the Weſt Indies, and after» 
wards bring home the produce of the iſlands. It 
might be ſaid, that the Americans would refuſe 
to ſell us lumber; but ſuch a refuſal would be a 
breach of the treaty of peace, which allows Bri- 
tith ſhips to trade to the American ports; and 
he was fo little afraid of any ſuch refuſal, that 
he would pledge himſelf to find perſons who 
would contract to ſupply our iſlands with as much 
lumber as they might want. That the inter- 
courſe between the colonies and the iſlands was 
not neceſſary to the latter, appeared from this 
circumſtance, that during the war the latter had 
been ſupplied with lumber, and all other neceſ- 
ſaries, entirely by Britith ſhips, 

The Houſe went into a committee on the bill, 
and made various alterations. 

"MARCH 12. . 

Read a petition from the county of Flint, 
for a more equal repreſentation in parliament, 
Ordered to lie on the table. 6 

Sir Henry Fletcher preſented a petition from 
the Eaſt India Company, ſtating, that if relief 
was not ſpeedily granted, he would not anſwer 
for the conſequences. There were ſome 'a&ts 
which would expire on the iſt of April, and if 
others did not paſs, to take effect on that day, 
the company's finances would be in a moſt alarm- 
ing ſtated: He would not, he ſaid, preſs the bu- 
ſineſs now, but would wait till a new miniſtry 
ſhould be appointed, an event which he appres 
hended was juſt at hand. | 
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General Smith confirmed the aſſeverations of 
the preceding ſpeaker. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Houſe went into a committee on the 
American trade bill, in which they made ſome 
tarther alterations. 

MARCH 13. 

General Roſs moved for a liſt of all the offi- 
cers belonging to the American corps, lately put 
on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, together with the 
ſtipulations under whick thoſe corps were raiſed, 
The general condemned the putting of thoſe 
corps on the eſtabliſhment, and giving rank in 
the army by brevet to an incredible number of 
officers. | 

Sir Cecil Wray ſeconded the motion. 

The Commander in Chief defended the rank 
and diſtinction complained of, by recapitulating 
the merits of the American corps. 

The motion paſled without a diviſion, 

The Houſe then reiolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee on the American trade bill, in which, hav- 
ing made farther alterations, it was ordered to 
be printed. 

MARCH 14. 

Henry Beaufoy, Eſq. took the oaths and his 
ſeat for Minehead. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge moved for leave to 
bring up a petition from the deputies of patent- 
officers and others in the cuſtoms, whoſe patents 
and places were to be aboliſhed, ii a bill then 
before the Houſe ſhould pals into a law. 

Mr. Burke ſeconded the motion, and agreed 
with the alderman, that the bill would not only 
extend the influence of the crown, but ſubject 
the nation to a burden very little ſhort ot 
loo, oool. without the proſpect of deriving any 
benefit fram the meaſure, 

The petition was brought up, read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table till the ſecond reading 
of the bill, 

Sir Cecil Wray moved for all copies of all 
letters, or orders, from the ſecretary at war, 
commander in chief, or any other of the mini- 
ſters, promiſing half-pay to the officers of corps 
raiſed in America. 

General Smith ſeconded the motion; which 
paſſed without debate. 

MARCH 17. 

Read a petition from Wycomb, complaining 
of the circulation of counterfeit copper-coin. 
Ordered to lie on the table. a 

Read a petition from the Duke of Mancheſ- 
ter, collector of the cuſtoms outwards; the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, comptroller of the cuſtoms, in 
the port of London; Lord Pelham, ſurveyor- 
general of the cuſtoms; and Lord Stawel, ſur- 
veyox of the cuſtoms, in the port of London; 
againſt the cuſtom-houſe reform- bill. Ordered 
to lie on the table till the ſecond reading of the 
bill, and counſel to be heard. | 
Lord Ludlow reported, that his Majeſty had 
ordered the papers moved for on the 14th, to be 
laid before the Houſe. | 

The Houſe then went into a committee on 
the American trade bill; when Mr. W. Pitt in- 
fermed them that the American commiſſioners 
at Paris had ſeen the outlines of the bill, were 

| highly 
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highly pleaſed at the generoſity of Britain, and 


did not doubt that America would contribute her 
utmoſt to promote the intereſt of this country. 
| | MARCH 18. 

A petition from Edward Whitehouſe, Eſq. 
ſurveyor to the coaſt-waiters, and another from 
the coaſt-waiters, in the port of London, againſt 
the cuſtom-houſe reform-bill, were preſented, 
and ordered to lie on the table till the ſecond 
reading of the bill, 

The Houſe then went into a committee on 
the American trade bill. 
MARCH 19- | 
Read petitions from the cuſtom-houſe officers 
at Liverpool and Grantham, againſt the cuſ- 
tom-houſe reform bill. Ordered to lie on the 
table till the ſecond reading of the bill, 
MARCH 20. 
Ordered a new writ for Weſtbury, in the room 
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of Samuel Eftwick, Eſq. appointed to a poſt in 
Chelſea hoſpital. 

Agreed to the report of the American trade bill. 


MARCH 21. 

Read a petition for building a dock-yard at 
Hull. Referred to a committee. | 

Alſo a petition from the land- ſurveyors againſt 
the cultom-houſe reform bill. Ordered to lie on 
the table till the ſecond reading of the bill. 

Preſentes a petition from Mr. J. C. Jervoiſe, 
from the inhabitants of Portſmouth, ſtacing that 
great quantities of goods had been ſtolen out of 
his Majeſty's ſtores; and that when ſome petty 
officers had given information, they were d- 
miſſed from their employments. The petition- 
ers, therefore, prayed that the Houſe would in- 
ſtitute an enquiry into the buſineſs, The pet 
tion was referred to a committee. | 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 


APRIL. 


E W tranſactions of importance have mark - 

ed the political aſpect of the preſent month, 
except the arrangement of a new adminiſtration, 
and their negotiation of a loan of twelve millions 
on terms excecdingly diſadvantageous to the pub- 
lic. It is, however, pleaded, in extenuation of 
an acknowledged bad bargain, w2 think with 
great apparent reaſon and propriety, that the 
preſſing exigencies of ſtate, particularly with re- 
ſpe& to the army and navy, on this account al- 
ready clamorous, to ſay no worſe, obliged them to 
cloſe with ſuch terms as were likely to produce 
the needful reſource with moſt expedition. And 
though it has been urged by their opponents, 
(the gentlemen they have had the honour of ſuc- 
ceeding) that better terms might have been ob- 
tained for the public, in conſideration of the re- 
cent peace; we ſhall take the liberty of differing 
from their aſſertions in this reſpe&, being for 
our own parts fully convinced, that this is the 
very reaſon which tended to increaſe the de. 
mands of the money-lenders, who well knew 
that ſhips could not be put out of commiſſion, 
and regiments diſbanded, without an immediate 
advance of arrears. 

The vague and uncertain reports of intelli- 
gence from the Eaſt Indies, in circulation laſt 
month, are in the preſent become fully ſubſtan- 
tiatedz as will appear from the diſpatches of Sir 
Edward Hughes, and Sir Eyre Coote, in our Ga- 
zettes of this number: and though it gives us 
pain to learn, that theſe brave and experienced 
officers, the latter of whom has in fact been ra- 
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ther unfortunate, have effected nothing very de- 
cifive in our fav our; we find, with pleaſure, that 
the peace with the Mahrattas is at leaſt in a very 
promiling way, it not fully ratificd, 

Our good friends, the French, with their uſu 
addreſs, are ſaid to have ſent Hyder Ali ſever 
of their moſt ſkilful engineers; and they are 
likewiſe ſaid to have obtained from the Spaniards 
a grant of ſome important poſſeſſions in the neigh- 


bourhood of the newly eſtabliſhed ſtates of Amee 


rica, on coudition of guarantecing the peaceable 
enjoyment of all Mexico, from every internal as 
well as external attack. 

The long meditated war with the Ottoman 
Porte ſeems again to be confidentially ſpoken off 
though no particulars of any new claim from his 
potent menacers have as yet tranſpited. 

The Dutch come in but ſlowly to the termi- 
nation of a war from which th-y have ſuftered fo 
much, without any proſpe& of remuneration 
but their new allies having cloſed with pacific 
meaſures, they muſt follow, however unwill- 
ingly, or they would no doubt fall from bad to 
worſe. | 

Our readineſs to grant commercial advantages 
to America, has excited the jealouſy of ſome of the 
Northern powers, who perhaps begin to wiſh they 
had taken a moredecided part in the late unfortu- 
nate conteſt. With reſpect to the Americans them- 
ſelves, it is not yet poſſible to aſcertain with cer- 
tainty the diſpoſition they may have (or indeed 
the power) to cultivate the good underſtanding 10 
liberally offered to be renewed-on our part. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Ardes, March 12. 
UN DAY laſt, at nine in the morning, part 


+. of a very high mountain tumbled down, and 


ſtopped up the river Ardes till five the next day, 
ſo as not to ſuffer the leaſt drop to paſs through. 
On the part fallen unfortunately ſtood a mill, 
compoſed of two buildings, which was ſwallowed 


up, ſo that not the ſmalleſt trace of it remains, 


A ſervant belonging to the mill being happily out 
of doors at the time, and-perceiving the danger 
which threatened him, made his eſcape before the 
ground ſeparatad. Another perſon, I ſs fortu- 
nate, was buried in the ruins. The mill. en- 
perienced the ſame fate, in attempting to bring 
off cattle that were in the ſtables. A*child of 

five 
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five years of age was ſaved by a peaſant; who, 
notwithſtanding the danger, went in ſearch of 
him, and brought him off by the neck. The 
height of the mountain fallen is 400 toiſes, the 
bank formed by it 150 long by da wide, and the 
pond more than 400 toiſes long, and about 100 
vet deep. The water has at preſent ſcooped it · 

a paſſage over the bank about 20 feet wide. 
**- Marſeilles, April 3. The part of our fleet 
which was at the ſiege of Gibraltar, and after- 
wards engaged the Bririh fl-et at the Straits 
mouth, and weat into Cadiz with the grand fleet 
of his Catholic Majeſty, ſailed from Cadiz for 
their own ports the 16th of laſt month, on ac- 
count of peace having taken place. Part of them 
went to Breſt, the majority to Toul n, which en- 
tered that port the 26th ult. and, as we learn, 
tonkiſted ot the following ſhips, all ordered to be 
laid up there: Le Majcſteut 110, Le Royal Louis 
110, L'Invincible 110, L'Actif 74, Le Suf- 
fiſant 74, L'Heureux 74, Le DiRtateur 64, Le 
Hardi 64, and three frigates. J 

Legborn, April 6. They write from Madrid, 
That, by an article of the treaty of peace and 
commerce concluded between the court of Spain 
and the Ottoman Porte, it is ſtipulated, that the 
Regency of Algiers ſhould ſend three commiſſio- 
ners to Madrid, to eſtabliſh a perpetual peace 
With that monarchy. 

Paris, April 11. In the ſea-fight of the 3d 
of September, in the Eaſt Indies, the Severe, 
which was going to ſtrike to the Engliſh ſhip the 
Sultan, was ſaved by M. De Thieu, a lieutenant, 
who put the captain under arreſt, and took the 
command of the ſhip. This brave action has 
made this gallant officer ſome enemies, who de- 
clare, he deſerves death for daring to confine his 
fuperior officer; however, it is imagined his Ma- 
Jeſty will think differently of a man who had the 
courage to prevent a captain (whom the whole 
crew ſaw would not do his duty) from loſing a 
Mip of the line. 

It is ſaid there has been a ſeventh action be- 
tween M. De Suffrein and Sir Edward Hughes, as 
the former left Trincomale on the zoth of Sep- 
tember to ſeek Sir Edward Hughes again. 

'» Warſaw, April 13. We have no longer any 
reaſon to doubt of war being declared againſt the 
Forte in a ſhort time; the arrival of a courier 
has fully confirmed it: the Ruffian troops are in 
full march towards Turkey, We learn likewiſe 
that the Auſtrian regiments in Tranſylvania are 
ready to march, in order to join the Ruſſtans. 

The news from Vienna import, that all is in 
motion there, and a declaration of war is ex- 
-petted very ſoon, + | 

Paris, April 13. Laſt Tueſday Dr. Frank!in, 
Miniſter from the United States of America, had 
the honour of preſenting to the king the medal 
ſtruck here by order of the commithuners of the 
"Congreſs, on the independence of their country. 

Paris, April 16. Government mean to make 
the -port of Cherbourg a fafe and convenient 
Harbour, according to a plan which has received 
the ſanction of all the engineers in Normandy, 
and the Duke D' Harcourt, the governor of that 
province, and according to which that harbour 
will de made fit to contain 100 fail of the line, 


a . 


with ſtoreheuſes well furniſhed with all neceſ- 
faries tor ſhip- building, 

Paris, April 18. Congreſs have by an act 
granted a very large track of country in Caro- 
lina to the Marquis de la Fayette. 

It is ſaid to be determined that the court of 
Madrid will cede to France Louiſiana and Trinity 
Iſland, beſides the entire property of St. Domin- 
go, the iflands of Marguerita, and Cubagua ; 
together with ſome territories in Florida; in ic- 
turn for which conceſſions, France will guaran- 
tee to Spain all Mexico, both againſt foreign 
invaſions and interior troubles. 

Paris, April 24. By a ſloop of war lately ar- 
rived at L' Orient, government has received diſ- 
patches from the Eaſt Indies, dated the 15th of 
November. The contents of theſe diſpatches 
are of a very unpleaſing nature. The famine 
which rages at Madras is dreadful indeed, as it 
carries oft weekly 1400 in that city, and the ad- 
jacent diſtricts; but this calamity is not con- 
fined to the Engliſh ſettlements, it has reached 
the French army, and the dominions of Hyder 
Ali Khan; it's ravages were ſo great among our 
forces, that Monſ. D'Offalis, who ſucceeded to 
the command-on the death of Monſ. Duchemin, 
found it impoſlible to maintain his poſt near Ma- 
dras, and fell back three days march from his 
former ſtation near the town. - The ſupplies 
which uſed to be ſent to our army from Hyder's 
dominions, have greatly fallen ſhort, and that 
prince is ſcarcely able to ſubſiſt his army: the 
Carnatic is ſo ravaged, that it can furniſh him 
no ſubſiſtence, and he can draw very ſparingly 
from home, for there the famine rages with in- 
finitely more fury than at Madras, for, by com- 
putation, 1200 of his ſubjects are daily carried 
off by it. This has faved Madras; which, weak- 
ened by famine, muſt neceſſarily have fallen into 
our hands, if it had not made it's appearance in 
our army. Hyder Ali cannot recruit his ar- 
my with the numbers he expected, as men be- 
gin to be as ſcarce as proviſions in his once 
moſt populous provinces. While the Carnatic 
is thus famiſhed, the utmoſt plenty reigns 
in Bengal, where the laſt crops were as plentitul 
as could have been withed for.; ſo that there is a 
redundancy of rice in that kingdom, ſufficient to 
ſupply the wants of the Carnatic; but what with 
the ſuperiority of our fleet, and the ſtorms that 
have raged of late, the unfortunate Carnatic de- 
rives little or no benefit from» the plenty in Bengal. 
About a month before the ſloop of war left the 
Eaſt Indies, a fleet of trat ſports, laden with pro- 
viſions, appeared off Madras, but was diſperſed 
by a dreadful ſtorm, in which moſt of the ſhips 
were loſt, and with. them an immenſe quantity of 
rice, which the governor- general of Bengal was 
ſending to Madras, It was computed, when 

e dilpatches'came away, upwards of 300, ooo 
perſons had periſhed by famine in the Engliſh 
territories, and thoſe of Hyder Ali Khan; ſo 
that if this ſcourge "ſhould rage for any great 


length of time, as dreaful conſequences may be 


apprehended from it, as were produced by the fa - 
mine in Bengal ſome years ago, which carried off 


two millions of people. 
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GAZETTE. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 
St. James's, March 27. 
HIS day Don Bernardo Del Campo, 
x Knight of the Order of Charles the Third, 
miniſter plenipotentiary from the King of Spain, 
had his firſt private audience of her Majeſty. 
To which he was introduced by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Ayleſbury, lord chamberlain 
to her Majeſty, and conducted by Sir Clement 
Cottrell Dormer, Knt. maſter of the ceremo- 
nies. ö 
Dublin Caſtle, March 17, 1783. This day 
Having been appointed by the. lord lieutenant for 
the inſtallation of the knights of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous orcer-of St. Pat ick, his excellency, preceded 
by the officers of his houſhold, and the eſquires of 
the ſuve teign, in his excellency's coaches, and at- 
tended by a 1quadron of cavalry, tet forward from 
the caſtle before eleven o clock, followed by the 
knights companions, each in his coach attended by 


his eſquires, his excellenty only being in the full 


mantle, habit and collar of the order, the knights 
in their ſurcoat only, with their caps in their 
hands, and the eſquires in their full dreſs, 

His exceilency was rece ved at the cathedral of 
St. Patrick by the members of the chapter, and 
by the officers of the church and of the order, who 
all at ended Him to the chapter- room. 

A proceſſion was ſoon after made from thence 
to the choir, in the following order, viz. 
Vergers. 
Choriſters. 
Prebends. 
Meſſengers. 
K-rtle Drum. 
Trumpets. 
- Purſuivants. 
Pages, 
Gentlemen at large. 

Gentlemen of the Bed Chamber. 
Oeutlemen of Horſe, Chamberlain, and Gen- 
tleman Uſher. 

Steward and Comptroller. 

Eſquires, three and three. 

Heralds. 

Knights, two and two. 

Lord Muſke-ry, as proxy for his Royal Highneſs 

Prince Edward. | | 
Ulſter King at Arms, Dean of Saint Patrick, 
Regiſter, and Uſher of the Black Rod. 
Secretary, and Gene alogiſt. 

Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, Chancellor. 
[Note, the Lord Primate of Ireland, Prelate 
; 2 oy Order, was abſent on account of his 
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Lord Carhampton, carrying the Sword of State. 
The Lord Lieutenant as Grand Maſter, with 


Aides de Camp om each fide, his train ſup- 

Ported by three Peers fons. _ 
Colonel of the Battle-Axe Guards, 

Battle-Axe Guards. 155 


Upon entering the choir, the ſeveral officers 
attending the proceſſion proceeded to the places 
aſſigned to them. The eſqultes, making their 
reverences ta the altar, when, they came to th 
fall of their knight, took thei. reſpective places. 
The knights, after the like reverences, proceeded 
to their ſtalls, where they remained Randing till 
his excellency was ſeated, when they all bowed 
together and ſeated themſelves. A grand band 
of muſicians, vocal and inſtrumental, then per- 
formed Handel's coronation anthem ; after which 
the uſher, king at arms, heralds and purſui- 
vants, attended by Lord Robert Fitzgerald, Lord 
Sudley, and Lord Jocelyn, the ſovereign's eſ- 
quires, brought in the ſovereign's banner, which 
was by the ſenior eſquire carried to the fteps cf 
the altar, and being delivered to Ulſter, was by 
him preſented to the-regiſter, and placed within 
the rails of the altar. The officers of the or- 
der with the Honourable Mr, Gore, the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Jocelyn, and the Honourable Mr. 
Jones, eſquires to his Royal Highneſs Prince 
Edward, then went, with the uſual reverences, 
for the inſignia, of the order, with which they 
returned in manner following, viz. 
The principal efquire bearing his Royal High- 
neſs's banner furled. , | 
The two other eſquires bearing the mantle 
and ſword, : ; 
Ulſter carrying the great collar of the order 


upon a blue velvet cuſhion. 


As ſoon as they proceeded to the center of 
the choir, they remained there. while the four 
great officers of the order proceeded to his royal 
highneſs's ſtall; and after the uſual reverences 
to the ſovereign's ſtall, Lord Mulkerry, proxy 
to his royal highneſs, deſcended into the middle 
of the choir, where the ſword, the mantle and 
the collar, were delivered to his lordſhip by the 
chancellor and regiſter, the chancellor reading 
the admonitions perſcribed: his lordſhip was 
not inveſted, but bore the inſignia upon his arm. 
They then conducted his lordſhip to the prince's 
ſtall, with the uſual reverences to the ſove- 
reiga; and his lordſhip being ſeated, but not 
with the cap upon his head, the eſquire imme- 
diately unfurled the banner, and then, his lord- 
ſhip- and the knights ſtanding up uncovered, 
Ulſter proclaimed his royal highneſs's ſtile in 
Engliſh, and a proceſſion was made to the altar 
of the regiſter, and officers at arms, attended 
by the elquires wich the banner, which was 
delivered to Ulſter, who preſented it to the re- 
giſter, to be placed by him within the rails of 
the altar, the principal eſquire making the of- 
fering, which was delivered to the dean, and 


by him placed upon the altar. After which, 


with the uſual reverences, the eſquires pro- 
ceeded to their places. "8 
The officers, at arms, with the eſquires of 
his Grace the Duke of Leinſter, proceeded in 
like manner to bring in the inſignia; and his 
grace having deſcended into the choir, was in- 
© £0 . veſted 
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veſted with the ſword, the mantle, and the 
collar, by the chancellor and regiſter, the ad- 


monitiohs being read by the chan cel lor. The 
Duke of Leinſter was then cond ucted to his 


tall, and ſtanding up with his cap upon his 
jead, His banner was unfurled; ider pro- 
laimed his file, and his grace bowing to the 
rand maſter, by whom he was at the ſame 
ime ſaluted, - took his feat. The banner and 
Ea e were afterwards prefented at the altar, 
ith the ceremonies before deſcribed. | 
His grace chen affiſted in prefenting the Earl 
pdf Clanrickarde, Who was inveſted by him, and 
aſtalled with the ſame ceremonies. 
The Earl of Weſtmeath was next preſented 


rickarde, and in like manner inveſted by them 
And inſtalled. The Earls of Inchiquin, Didi: 
eda, Tyrone, Shannon, Clanbraſſil, Morning- 
Mn, Arran, Courtown, Charlemont, and Bec- 
tive, were teſpectively inyeſted and inſtalled with 
like ceremonies, each being preſented and 
Inveſted by the two juniors of the inſtalled 
knights, | | 
a When the ceremonies of inſtallation were 
finiſhed, the band performed Handel's Dettin- 
55 Te Deum: after which a proceſſion was 


= 


made in the former order to the chapter-room, 
e knights, eſquires and ' officers of the order 
wearing their caps. And the proceffion re- 
turned From the pter room to the caſtle. 
ſurgptuous þanquet bein ated in 
RES hall, the grand tna ne the 
Enights and their eſquires, the officers of ſtate, 
e officers of the order, and the officers of hes 
excellency's apuſhald in procefion' as before, went 
from the prefence-cham to St. Patrick's hall, 
Where the grand maſter and Knights took their 
ſeats at table covered, Viz. the grand muaſter 
in a chair of eſtate in the center; the prince's 
oxy, in a chair covered wich etimfon velvet, 
n his left-hand; the prelate*s chair being pla- 
ced"at the end. of the ſovereign's table on the 
right, the chancellor Teated at the other end on 
45 left, and the Knights on each fide: the 
quires remained ſtanding till after grace was 
ſud by the chancellor, when they retired to the 
for them. "A 5 
e end of the firſt courſe, his excel. 
lency ftodd up uncovered ; the knights alſo roſe 
uncovered z and the king at arms proclaimed b 
ſound of trumpet, that the grand maſter and 
the knights companions of the moſt illuſtrious 
order ot Ste Patrick did drink the ſovereign's 
health. The ſecond courſe was then brought 
in by the yeomen of the guard, with the uſual 


1 
' 11 ceremonies ; after Which, his excellency ſtood 
f covered, and the knights again ſtanding up 


uncovered, 1 ſter proclaimed that che an 

maſter, in the name of the ſovereign, did drink 
the healths of the Knights companions. And 
at the end of the ſecond courſe, all rifing again 
uncovered, drank the queen's health, which was 


uſual reverences, cried © ug © 
claimed the ſtile of the & 
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by the Dulce of Leinſter and the Earl of Clan- 


the officers: at army, With the 
[s, Thrice, and pro- 
vereitzn, ad After - 


laimed in the ſame tnanner. The deſert 
| dein brought in, 


the country above the narrow neck of Tand that 


[Arx 


wards of each knight companion, who ſucceſ- 
fively Rood up during the ſaid proclamation, and 
ſat-down again, after bowing to the ſovercign. 

After which the knights, eſquires and officers, 
attended the grand maſter to the preſence-cham- 
ber, where the ceremony finiſhed; and the eſ- 

uires and officers retired to the dinner prepared 
or them. 

The drefſes were all of Iriſh manufacture; 
and, in every part of the ceremony and enter- 
tainment, the utmoſt magnificence was dif- 
layed. , 
l During the banquet in St. Patrick's hall, his 
excellency was —.— to confer the honour of 
knighthood-on William Hawkins, Eſq, Ulſter 
king at arms attendant on the moſt illuſtrious 
order of St. Patrick. 

The Royal Iriſh Dragoons, the 5th, 67th, and 
63th, regiments of infantry, and the volunteers, 
lined the ſtreets through which the proceſſion 
paſſed, and kept order in the church. 

The day was remarkably fine; and the ſtreets 
were patter 6. with ſpectators, who expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction with loud acclamations. The whole 
was cõnducted with perfect order and regularity, 
which was not once diſturbed by the le#ft unhap- 

accident. 

This Gazette contains a cengratulatory addreſs 
on the peace from the county of Suffolk, and a 
proclamation by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land proroguing the meeting of the Iriſh par- 
liament to the 6th of May.] 


TUESDAY, APRIL I. 


Cumberland Houſe, March 30. This day Don 
Bernardo Del Campo, Knight of the Order of 
Charles the Third, miniſter plenipotentiary from 
the King of Spain, had a private audience of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland. 

To which he was introduced by Sir Clement 
Cottrell Dormer, Knt. maſter of the ceremonies. 


[This Gazette contains congratulatory addreſſes 
on the peace from the county of Surrey, and 
city of Glaſgow. ] 

aruba, APRIL 5. 
Caſerta, March 11. The accounts from Ca- 


labria and Meſſina continue to give great alarm 


here. On the 6th inſtant another violent ſhock 
of an earthquake deſtroyed the few houſes that 
had been left ſtanding at Meſſina, and obliged 

to quit the citadel, and to encamp. 
Part of the citadel in the iſland of Lipari was 
deftroyed by the ſame ſhock. The number of 
towns and villages in Calabria, that have already 
been either totally, or in great part deſtroyed, is 
really prodigious, Amongſt the principal ones 
are Francavilla, Brietico, Monteleone, Valle- 
longa, Francia, Mileto, Soriano, Arena, Roſſa- 
no, Anioia, Giola, Cinquefronde, Droſi, Poli- 
ſtino, St. Martino, Terranuova, Caſalnuova, 
Palma, Seminara, Oppido, Bagnara, Sinopoli, 
St, Euphemia, Scilla, Reggio, Bova, Meſſiano, 
Ardote, Girace, Grotteria, and Caſtlevetere. 
The earthquake does not appear to hau affected 
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lies between the gulphs of St. Euphemia and 
Squillace, but to have ranged over the whole of 
what is generally called the Toe of Italy, affecting 
the neareft corner of Sicily, and the Lipari 
iſlands. 

Exact returns of the mortality have not yet 
been received here; but, from private calcula- 
tions which are circulated at Naples, it is feared 
it will amount to upwards of twenty-ſix thou- 
fand. Meaſures are taken to procure more au- 
thentic accounts of this dreadful calamity. 


[ This Gazette contains congratula tory addreſſes 
on the peace from the merchants and traders 
of London intereſted in the commerce with 
North America, from the high ſheriff and 
grand jury of the county of Cornwall, from 
the city of Bath, and from the borough of 
Weſtbury, Wilts. ] 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, © 


[This Gazette contains congratulatory addreſſes 
on the peace from the city of Carliſle, and 
from the guild or brotherhood of maſters and 
pilots, ſeamen of the Trinity Houle of King- 
ſton upon Hull.] 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12. 


. Whiteball, April 12. 


Extrafts of Letters from Lieutenant General Sir 
Eyre Coote, K. F. dated Madras, the 3 of 
Auguft and 2.5th of September 1782, received 
at the office of bis 225230 principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, on the 7th 
of April 1783, : 

WalsT I was ſtraining every nerve in ad- 
vancing the army in the neighbuurhood of Ching- 
leput, to counteract the views of Heider and the 
French, I anxiouſly looked to the reſult of my 
reference to the governor-general, and to the 
arrival of their orders in conſequence, as a period 
which would undoubtedly reſtore to me that au- 
thority over the ſouthern troops which would 
enable me to direct them to ſuch a co-operation 
as might tend equally to facilitate my own move- 
ments, and diſtract the deſigns of our enemies: 
but, molt unfortunately, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, long before any anſwer could come from 
Bengal, Colonel Braithwaite was attacked by 
Heider Ali's ſon, Tippo Saib, and Monſ. Lally, 
near the banks of the Colleroon, and totally de- 
feated, His whole detachment, conſiſting of 
about 2000 infantry, 2 50 cavalry, 18 officers, 
and a field train of 13 pieces, were either cap- 
tured or deſtroyed. 

The French being free from any apprehen- 
ſions of a check from our ſouthern forces, and 
covered by the army of Heider Ali to the north- 
ward, which ſecured them from all ſudden -at- 
tacks by my army, proceeded in perfect ſecurity 
againſt Cuddalore, which being incapable of hold- 
ing out for any length of time, was on the 6th 
of April, ſurrendered to the French farces under 
Mont. Duchemin, on terms of capitulation, 
Walch I have the honour to encloſe. | 
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Eyre Coate, X. B. Licute- I 


Ta his, Excellency Sir | 

nant General and Commander in Chief in Indig · 

SIR, +; Cuddalore, April 6, 1782. 

IT gives me much concern to inform you, 
that this garriſon ſurrendered to the French arms 
on the 4th- inſt, in the morning, A copy of 
the capitulation I have now the honour of for- 
warding. . | | 

I flatter myſelf your excellency will. excuſe 
me for not ſending it ſooner, as I have been 
prevented by a multiplicity of buſineſs, owing 
to conſtant applications from the gentlemen in 
charge of the French officers relative to the de- 
livering over the fiores, &c, of this garriſon, .,I 
have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſpect, 
-yaur excellency's 11 47r9 

Very obedient and moſt humble Servant, 
(Sigaed) Aus NuGuEs. 
SIR, WA. 

Tur French general, being deſirous of having 
as little blood ſhed as poſſible, has ſent me to 
inform you, that the Nabob's troops. having 
joined his army, if you do not immediately ſur- 
render, it will be aut of his power to prevent 
the LN of the fort, being promiſed to 
the European and Black troops if they attack it. 
In conſequence of Which he propoſey, articles 
of capitulation, ſuch as, from your fituation, 
you have reaſon to expect; withing to convince 
the Engliſh it is only in war we look on you 
as enemies, and being ſent for this purpoſe by 
Mouſ. Duchemin, general of. the French army, 
I ſign theſe his firſt propoſals, according to the 
powers he has inveſted me wit. 

(Signed) LIZ VicomTs Hounr Tan. 

N. B. The above is a tranſlation of a copy 

from the original. | Te 


Articles of Capitulation drazun uþ betrugen bi 
Excellency Monſ. Pierre Duchemin, Marat 
of the Camps and Army of the King of F. Yancey 
and Commandant ef the Troops of bis Maje 
in India, on the one fide, and Captain Jamèes 
Hughes, Commandant of the Garriſon of Cudda= 
lore, onthe ether. . W 
TyI gates ſhall be delivered up to-marrow, 
the 4th of April 1732, between the hours of 
eight and nin in the morning.—Agreed. 

The Engliſh flag ſhall be kept flying till that 
time on the ramparts, and all hoſtilities ſhall be 
ſuſpended; Capt. Hughes giving his word, tha 
nothing ſhall go out of the place, either by lng 
or ſea, and all that does go out ſhall be deemed 
an infriugement on the articles of capitulation, as 
it muſt either belong to the king or company, 
ſince the property of officers and inhabitants ar- 
inſured to then. Agreed. | | 

The garriſon ſhall remain priſpners of war 
the European officers ang troops thall be ſent to 
Madras on thrir parole, to be exchanges for the 
like number and rank of French officers and 
troops,—Agrecd, * | 

Private property ſhall be ſecured ; but all that 
belongs to the king and company ſhall be given 
over with ghe utmoſt exinels, and regiſtered by 

88 1 the 


the French commiſſary ſent for that purpoſe; 
and the leaſt infidelity ſhall be deemed an in- 


Agreed. 

The garriſon ſhall march out with the honours 
of War, and depoſit their arms on the glacis, 
wichbut being damaged. Agreed. 

The garriſon ſhall be provided with provi- 
"fions, anda paſſage by ſea to Madras, the civil as 
well as the military.— Agreed, 

Thoſe who do not chuſe to remain under the 

French government, will have paſſports and eſ- 
corts to Madras; thoſe who do, ſhall, at the 

'expitration.of three monchs, take oaths of alle- 

giance to his Myſt Chriſtian Majeſty,—Agreed. 

The liberty of rel gion is granted in full. 
Apreed? i DB bas 3823204 ö 

The fort being delivered up, all private pro- 
perty belonging to che Engliſh, whether within 
or without it, ſhall be ſecured to them. Agreed. 

+ The whole is thoroughly underſtood and agreed 

to, upon the ſtricteſt honour, © * 
"April 3, 1782, Signed for the French general 
Le Vicomte de Houdetot, ' 
[ (Signed) | DucnrmiN, 

e Jamzs Hucnrs, 

Captain Commandant of Cuddalore. 

N. B. The above is a tranſlation of a copy 

from the original articles of eapitulation. 

| | | James HvGHEs. 
0 Captain Commandant. 


On the r2th, I received intelligence of the ene- 
my having commenced the ſiege of Permacoli; 
and I find that garriſon capitulated on the 17th. 
J had no doubt of the enemy's forming de- 
ſigus upon Vandiwaſh ; indeed, my intelligence 
gave me reaſon to believe, that the French and 
Heider would march immediately to attack it: 
I therefore moved the army towards it with all 
poſſible diſpatch, in full perſuaſion that our ene- 
mies would have met me there, and tried a deci- 
ve action; but I arrived there without receiv- 
ing the-ſmalleſt oppoſition. Apprehending, how- 
ever, left the enemy might be in doubt about 
my deſire of bringing them to action, and con- 
vinced that they would not ſeek for me in the 
neighbourhood of Vandiwaſh, where T could re- 
gelve them to fo great advantage, I determined to 
advance t Wards them. 1 accordingly made two 
marches in the direct road. to the ground on 
which we had obſerved them, from the hill of 
Vandiwaſh; to be encamped 3 but on my ap- 
roach they fell back, and both by my intelli- 
nc, and by what 1 could difcover from the 
heights in the neighbourhood of our camp, they 
took up their tation on the Red Hills. This 
was a poſition in ittelf ſo ſtrong, and could, by 
an army cf ſuch magnitude as Heider's, ſup- 
ported by an European force far exceeding the 
numhes in my army, be vecupied to fo great 
advantage; that I judged it expedient to lay my 
 ijrigiligence and ſentiments before the two next 
— . in command, Major General Stuart and 


ol Lang, that 1 might have the benefit 
of *heir opimons on a matter of ſuck momen- 


fringement on the articles of capitulation.— 
. was held on this oecaſion, the dea I ſuggeſted 
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tous importance, and on the iſſue of which depend- 


ed the whole of the Britiſh intereſts in India. 


Upon a reference to the council of war, which 


of drawing the enemy from their ſtrong poſt, by 


moving in a direction which wovld effectually 


check Heider's ſupplies, and alarm him for the 


ſafety of his grand magazine of Arnee, was una- 


nimouſly approved, 

In conformity to that plan, we accordingly 
marched on the zothz and, on the 1ſt of June, 
encamped at the diſtance of about five m les from 
Arnee, That day I received inteil gence that 
Heider, on hearing of the route we had taken, 
marehed immediately, and that the advance of 
his army had arrived the preceding evening at 


Deſſ or, diſtant from us about 25 miles, and in 


the high road towards us. I was thereby ſatisfied 
that the effect I had in view had taken place, 
and ordered a proper place to be reconnoitred tor 


poſting the baggage, in caſe I ſhould either have 
found it adviſeable w go ad meet the enemy, 
or to receive them on the ground I had occu- 
pied. In the middle of the night of the 1ſt, or 


rather early in the morning of the 2d, intelli- 
gence was brought me, that Heider was come 
to Chittiput, diſtant from us about 11 miles. 
The army was then under ordeis of march to 
proceed nearer Arnee, Which I was encouraged 
to hope might prove an eaſy accuilition, and 
which, by the large ſtock of proviſions it con- 
tained, added to the extreme fitneſs of it's 
ſituat on, opened to us no leis a proipe&t than 
the total expulſion of the enemy Fom the Car- 
natic. In my then poſition, with Heider's 
army on the one ſide, and an object of ſuch 


magnitude on the other, it became a poixt of 


deliberation, which was the moſt eligible line cf 
conduct to be adopted to perſevere in my di- 
ginal intention of threatening Arnee, (which 
H ider had moſt undoubredly come to cover) 
and thereby bring on an action, or to advance 
and engage the enemy. I preferred the former, 
as it promiſed the moſt certain iſſue upon the 
mind of Heider, whoſe whole view evidently was 
to ſave his grand magazine, It was equal to 
him whether he accompliſhed that, by diverr- 


ing our attention from it, or by giving us battle. 


But it is reaſonable to imagine, that if he iuc- 
ceeded on the former grounds, he would hardly, 


after having ſuffeced four defeats, put any thing 


to riſk on the latter. We accordingly, theref re, 


"commenced our march towards Arnee, cont!- 


guous to which the advance of our army had ar- 


Tived, and we had begun to mark out the ground 


for our encampment, when a diſtant cannonade 


opened on our rear, and which was the firit 


annunciation I had of Heider's having ap- 
proached ſo near us in force. His coming wpon 
us thus ſuddenly, proceeded from his being able 
to cover the march of his line of infantry by 
His large Yodies of horſe, and which having ge- 
nerally been the companions of our movements 
during the whole of the war, were never to be 
conſidered as any poſitive proof of his army be ny 
at hand. 
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Every diſpatch was uſed in making the neceſ- 
ſary ditpofitions for repelling the attack, and 
coming to ation. Our line was then in a low 
ſituation, with high and commanding ground all 
round, which as the enemy had got polleſſion of, 
our difizrent manceuvres were performed under 
every diſadvantage, and expoied to, a heavy 
though diſtant cannonade, It was no: until 
near mid-day that we had reduced the enemy's 
various attacks into one ſettled point, ſo as to 
advance upon them with effect, and with a pro- 
tpeR of advantage; but iſo ſvon as that was ac- 
compliſhed, we puſhed on, and they gave way; 
we purſued them till the evening was far advan- 
ced, taking from them in their retreat one gun, 
five tumbrils, and two carts laden with ammu- 
nition. 5 

1 remained at this advanced ſtation to the 
laſt moment the ſtate of my proviſions would 
admit of; and when obliged. to fall back for my 
ſupplies, I endeavoured to do it with all the 
credit poſſible, by again ſeeking for Heider, who 
by my intelligence had encamped with his army 
contiguous to a road by which we might march. 
He retreated before me with precipitation, al- 
though in poſſeſſion of ground which he could 
kave diſputed our approach towaras with great 
advantage, We purtucd our march the tuc- 
ceeging day, by the ſame road on which he had 
retreated, but trund that he had turned cl, and 
croſſed the country towards Arnee. On tlie 
8th of June, when encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trivatore, and where we had halt- 
ed a day to refreſh both the troops aud the cat» 
tle, of which they ſtood greatly in need, having 
ſuffered ſeverely both by ficknels and fatigue, 
our grand guard was moſt unfortunately drawn 
into an ambuſcade, compoſed of about 6600 
of Heider's chſen horſe, and totally cut off, be- 
gore any ſupport could be afforded. 

It is with pl-ature I acquaint you, that the 
eltabliſhment of peace with the Mahrattas, is in 
the faireſt way towards being happ'b accom- 
pliſhed; as, on the 17th of May latt, articles of 
a treaty of peace, and perpetual friendſhip and 
alliance, between the Engliſh and the Mahrattag, 
were agreed to and executed by Mahdeo Scindia, 
on the part of the latter, and by Mr. David An- 
derſon, (deputed by the governor-general and 
council) on the part of the former; ſubject, 
however, to the approval and ratification of their 
reſpeCtive governments, before they thovid be- 
come final, In as far as depends upon us, I 
believe every part has been confirmed, bur as yet 
I have not heard of the conditions having re 
«ved the ſeal and ſignature of the Peſta, and 
the atteſtations of the dependant members of the 
Poona ſtate. 

ne only important movement of the army, 
which happened between the action of the 2d of 
June until this preſent time, was the relief of 
the garriſon of Villore, which was performed 
between the 7th.and 21ſt of Auguit: the army 
having marched” in that period near 200 miles, 
and threw into the place prov.ſfians ſufficient to 
maintain the garriſon to the iſt of March next. 

I am concerntd to acquaint your lordſhips with 


month. 
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the fall of Trincomale, which, by our intelli- 


gence, was ſurrendered to the Freuch force un- 


der Monſ, Suffrein on the gift ult. by capitu+ 


lation. My orders were to defend it to the laſt 
Our ſquadron had an action with the French 


ſquadron off that place on the 3d inſt. in which 


the laſt ſuffered moſt; but our fleet found it 

neceſſary to come to theſe roads, where it artiv- 

ed the gth inſt. and is now refitting, and, in- 
tends proceeding to Bombay the midele of next 

The Minerva oreſkip, and the Major 

and Nottingham Eaſt Indiamen, belonging i 

Sir Richard Bickerton's fleet, are arrived; the 

two latter having on board Lieutenant Colonel 

Adams, with two companies of his Majeity's 

10x regiment, and Colonel Reimb:.1d, with 

two companics of his Majeſty's electoral troops. 

They have all of them arrived extremely heals 

thy, and have ſuffered very little Indeed by the 

VOY age. | 
My preſent weak ſtate will not allow of my 

entering into a particular detail of the late march 

of the army towards Cuddalore, and it's. returng 
together with the other occurrences which have 

ſinee happened. ; . 
Major General Sir Hector Munro has re- 

ſigned the ſervice, and returns to Europe in 
the Myrtle tranſport, which ſalls in few days» 
M ajor General Stewart, who has been conctant- 
ly in the field during the Whole of this year's 
campaign, will in conſequence ſucceed to the 
chiet command of the company's troops on this 
eſtab]. ſiment, He has been in command of the 
army ever ſince my Ulneſe, in the conduct of 
wich he has ſh-wn the moſt indefatigable ac- 
tivity, in a manner highly to his own honour, 
and much to my ſatisfaction. 

[ This Gazette contains congratulatory addreſſes 
on the peace from the Keys of Mann, and 
from the bailiffs and burgeſles of the borough 
of Bridport. ] | 


TUESDAY, APRIL J9. 
Admiralty 0 He, April 15. 

Extracts of letters from Vice Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, Knight of the Bath, and Com- 
mander in Chiet of his Majeſty's ſhips employ- 
in the Eaſt Indies, to Mr. Stephens, received 
the th inſtant, by the Honourable Captain 
Carpenter, who came paſſenger to Ireland in 


the Rodney packet belonging tv che Eaſt india 


Company. 
Superb, off Negapatnam, July 15, 1782. 

IMxNTioNS Ep, in my letter ot the 15th ult. 
my intention to embark, in a f-w days after, all 
ſuch men from Trincomale hoſpital az could be 
any ways lerviceable on board, and procegi with 
the ſquadron to this coaſt to watch the motions 
of the French under Moni. Sutfrein; and accord- 
ingly, I failed trom Trincomale B.y on the 24h 
of laſt month, and anchored in Negapatnam 
Road the day following. 

At this place I was iaformed that the French 
(quedion was then at anchor off Cuddalore, 
which had ſurre:idered before to their land for- 
ces: and that his Majeſty's armed tranſports, 
the Relulutiva ard Raikes, on their patiage to 

Join 
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join me at Trincomale with ſtores and ammuni. 
tion, had very unfortunately been fallen in with 
by the French ſquadron, and captured; and the 
San Carlos, another af his Majeſty's armed 
tranſports, with the Rodney brig, were chaced, 
and very narrowly eſcaped being alſo captured, 
and had returned to Madras road. 

I continued with the ſquadron at an anchor in 
Negapatnam road till the 5th of this month, 
when, at one P. M. the French ſquadron, con- 
fiſting of 18 ſail, 22 of which of the line, came 
in Gght. At three P. M. I weighed with his 
Majeſty's fquadron, and ſtood to the fouthward 
all that evening and night, in order to gain the 
wind of the enemy. 


On the 6th, at day light, the enemy's ſqua- 


dron at anchor, bearing N. N. E. diſtant about 
feven or eight miles, wind at S. W. At fifty 
minutes paſt five A, M. I made the fignal for 
the line of battle a-breaſt, and bore away to- 
wards the enemy. At fix, obferving the ene- 
my getting under ſail, and ſtanding to the weſt- 
ward, hauled down the fignal for the line of bat- 
tle a-breaſt, and made the ſignal for the line a- 
head at two cables length diſtance. At ten mi- 
nutes paſt ſeven, our line being well formed, 
made the fignal to bear down on the enemy: 
each ſhip in our line againſt the ſhip oppoſed to 
her in the enemy's line. At forty minutes paſt 
ten the enemy's line began to fire on ours. At 
forty-five minutes paſt ten, I made the fignal for 
battle, and at the ſame time the ſignal for a cloſe 
engagement. 

From ten minutes after eleven, till thirty- 
five paſt noon, the engagement was general from 
van to rear in bath lines, aud moſtly very cloſe ; 
the enemy's ſhips appeared to have ſuffered ſe- 
verely both in hulls and maſts; the van ſhip had 
bore away out of their line; and the Brilliant, 
the French admiral's ſecond ſhip a-head, had 
loſt his main- maſt. At this time the ſea-breeze 
ſet in at S. S. E. very freſh, and ſeveral of the 
ſhips in our van and center were taken a-back 
and paid round with their heads to the weſtward, 
while others of our ſhips, thoſe in the rear in par- 
ticular, which had ſuffered leſs in their rigging, 

id off and continued on their former tack. 
Tome of the enemy's ſhips were alſo paid round 
by the ſca-breeze with their heads to the weſt- 
ward ; the admiral's ſecond a-head in particu- 


lar, which 1 fuppoſed to be the Ajax, but pro- 


ved afterwards to be the Severe, fell along-fide 
the Sultan, and ftruck to ker; but, whil!t the 


Sultan was wearing to join me, made what fail 


his own ſhips. 


he could, fired on and raked the Sultan, without 
ſhewing any colours, and then got in amongſt 

At fifty minute; paſt noon 
finding the Worceſter, Eagle, ant Burford, gill 


continuing on their former tack, and nearing 


* 


the body of the enemy's ſquadron very faſt, 
I made the ſignal to wear, and hauled dewn the 
ſignal for the line, purpoſing to make the fignal 
for a gereral chacez but the captain of the 
Monarca having hailed, and informed me that 
all his tanding rigging was ſhot away, and the 
ſhip otherwiſe ſo much diſabled as to be ungo- 
vernable; and the Hero on the contrary tack, 
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hauling in with the land with the ſignal of diſ- 
treſs out 5 and the enemy's ſhips having wore 
and come to on the larboard tack, thoſe leaſt 
diſabled forming to windward to cover their diſ- 
abled ſhips, and endeavouring to cut off the 
Eagle, I made the fignal, at twenty minutes 
paſt one, to wear, and ftaod to the weſtward, the 
engagement ſtill continuing partially, wherever 
our ſhips were near the enemy's, and the Eagie 
hard preffed by two of the enemy's ſhips. At 
half paſt one I made the fignal for the line of 
battle a-head on the larboard tack, and made 
the Exeter's ſignal to come within hail, and di- 
refed her to take her ſtation a-ſtern of the Sultan, 
At two P. M. the enemy's ſquadron were ſtand. 
ing in ſhore, and collecting their ſhips, which 1 
was alſo endeavouring to do, as our ſquadron wa: 
very much diſperſed, and continued on different 
tacks, the ſhips being greatly diſabled, and in ge- 
neral ungovernable. 

At half paſt four I hauled down the ſignal for 
the line of battle a-head, and made the fignal to 
prepare to anchor; and at half paſt five I anchor- 
ed with the Superb in fix fathom water, between 
Negapatnam and Nagore : the other ſhips of the 
ſquadron anchoring as they came in with the 
land, and the Worceſter next day. 

The enemy, having collected their ſhips into a 
cloſe body, anchored at fix P. M. about three 
leagues to leeward of our ſhips: during the re- 
mainder of the day, and all night, our ſhips were 
cloſely employed in ſecuring their lower maſts, 
almoſt all their ſtanding rigging being ſhot away; 
ſplicing the old and reeving new rigging, and get- 
ting ſerviceable fails to the yards. 

On the 7th, in the morning, the damages ſuſ- 
tained by the ſeveral ſhips of the ſquadron, ap- 
peared to me fo great, that I gave up all thoughts 
of purſuing the enemy; and at nine A. M che 
French ſquadron got under ſail, and returned to 
Cuddalore Road, their diſabled ſhips a-head; 
and thoſe leſs ſo covering their retreat in the 
rear. 

At ten A. M. I ſent Captain James Watt, ol 
his Majeſty's ſhip the Sultan, in the Rodney brig 
diſarmed, with a flag of truce, and 2 letter to 
Monf. Suffrein, containing a demand of the 
ſurrender ef the French king's ſhip the Ajax. 
Capt. Watt came up with the French ſquadren 
the ſame evening, and my letter was forwarced 
to Monſ. Suffrein, who returned an'evalive an- 
ſwer, ſaying it was the French ſhip Severe who 
had the halliards of his enſign ſhot away, as 
frequently happens in action, by which means it 
came down, but was never intended to be truck. 

I am extremely happy to inform their lord- 
ſkips, that in this engagement his Majeſty's ſqua- 
dron under my command gained a decided ſu- 
periority over that of the enemy; and had not 
the wind ſhifted, and thrown his Majeſty's 1qua- 
dron out of action, at the very time when ſome 
of the enemy's thips had broken their lire, and 
were running away, and others of them greatly 
diſabled, I have good reaſon tu believe it would 
have ended in the capture of ſeveral of their line 
of battle ſhips. I am happy alſo to inform their 
lordſhips, that the officers and the men of the 

ſquadron 
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ſquadron behaved to my ſatisfaction, and have 
great merit for their bravery and ſteady conduct: 
the captains Gell of the Monarca, Rainer of 
we Burford, and Watt of the Sultan, eminently 
diſtinguiſh:d themſelves by a ſtrict attention to 
my ſignals, and the utmoſt exertion of courage 
and conduct againſt the enemy- 

I am alſo obliged to Colonel Fullarton, of the 
93th regiment, who has been my companion in 
the Superb, ſince I left Madras Road in March 
laſt, preferring to ſerve with his corps on board 
to liv ng inactive on ſhore. The officets and men 
of this regiment have behaved with great regu- 
lar ty on board the ſhips of the ſquadron, and 


done their duty well on all occaſions. Major 


Grattan, an officer late of General Meadows's 
ſtaff, and a captain in the 100th regiment, has 
alſo ſerved with great credit on board the Superb 
on this occaſion, in the abſence of his corps now 
on the Malubar coaſt. 

The death of Captain Maclellan, of the Su- 
perb, who was ſhot through the heart with a 
grape ſhot early in the engagement, is univerſally 
regretted by all who knew him. I had experi- 
enced in him an excellent officer in every depart- 
ment of the ſervice. 

Incloſed with this is an account of the killed 
and wounded on board each ſhip, and liſts of 
the Engliſh and French lines of batcle, 


An Account of the Killed and Wounded on board 
_ the following ſhips. 

Superb, Captain Dunbar Maclellan, 6 petty 
officers, ſeamen, marines, and g$th regiment, 

| killed; 19 petty officers, ſeamen, marines, 
and g8th regiment, wounded, 
ero. Lieutenant Henry Chapman, 11 petty 
officers, ſeamen, marines, and g$th regiment, 
killed; 23 petty officers, ſeamen, marines, 

and g8th regiment, wounded, 
agnanime. 2 petty officers and ſeamen kill- 
ed; Lieutenant Thomas Henry Wilſon, Cap- 
tain William Adlam. of the marines, 15 petty 
officers and ſeamen wounded. 

Monmouth, Lieutenant Sabine Gaſcoyne, 11 

_ petty officers, ſeamen, and marines, wounded, 

Monarca, 8 petty .vfficers, ſeamen, marines, 
and 98th regiment, killed; Mr. Francis Cor- 
rie, maſter, Captain Abbot in the company's 

| ſervice, 44 petty officers, ſeamen, marines, 

and 98th regiment, wounded. 

Burford. Captain 8 of 
the 98th regiment, 6 petty officers, ſeamen, 
marines, and Laſcars, killed; Mr. Edward 
Derby, maſter, Mr. Richard Daniel, boat- 
ſwain; 32 petty officers, ſeamen, marines, and 
98th regiment, wounded, | 

Eagle. 4 petty officers and ſeamen killed; 

Lieutenant William Wood, 8 petty officers, 
ſeamen, and marines, wounded. 

Exeter. 
Laſcars, killed; Mr. Thomas Cribbon, ma- 

ſter, Mr. William Cunningham, boatiwain, 
22 petty officers, ſeamen, marines, 98th regi- 
ment, and Laſcars, wounded. | 

Sultan, 16 petty officers, ſeamen and marines, 
killed; Lieutenant John Drew, Lieutenant 
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Richard Williams of the marines, 19 petty 
officers, ſeamen, and marines, wounded. 


Worce ter. 


Its. 


11 petty officers, ſeamen, marines, and 
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1 Laſcar, killed; Lieutenant. 
Johnſton of the marines, 8 petty officers, ſea - 
men, and marines, wounded, 

9 petty officers, ſeamen, g$th tegiment, 
and Laſcars, killed; 19 petty officers, ſeameny 
and marines, wounded, 


Total Killed and Wounded. 
Ships Names, Killed. Wounded. 
Sup erde 7 19 
Hero „ % 1 
Magnanimne 2 17 
Monmouth — + 12 
Monarca - 8 46 
Burford - - 7 34 
Eagle „ 4 — 9 
Exeter - - 11 = 34 
Sultan - - 16 34 
Worceſter - 1 - 9 
Iſis „„ OR Kd 9 - 19 

Total 97 233 


The Engliſh and French Line of Battle on the 
thb of July, 1782. 


Engliſh Ships. Guns, | French Ships. Guns. 
Her . =. T4 Le Flammand 50 
Exeter 64 Le Hannibal - 74 
11 „ - .- $0 Le Brilliant - 64 
Burford - 70 Le Severe += 64 
Sultan - 74 L' Hero 74 
Superb - 74 Le Sphinx 64 
Monarca < 70 | Le Petit Hannibal 50 
Worceſter 64 L' Arteſien 84 
Monmouth 64 | Le Vengeur 64 
Eagle - 64 | Le Bizarre 64 
Magnanime 64 | L' Orient 74 

L' Ajax - - 64 
FRIGATE, FRIGATES». 
Seahorſe, _ La Bellone. 
; Y La Fine. 
La Naide, 
| La Diligente, 


Epward HuGurzs. 


Superb, Madras Road, Aug. 12, 1782. 
Fix DIN it impoſſible to repair the loſs of 
topmaſts, and the other damages the ſhips of the 
ſquadron had ſuſtained in the engagement, on 
the 6th of laſt month with the French ſquadron 
under the command of Monſ. Suffrein, without 
a ſupply of ſpars, fiſhes and cordage, and the 
ammunition of the ſquadton as well as it's provi- 
ſions being nearly exhauſted, I was under the 
neceſſity to proceed with the ſquadron to this 
road, where our ſtores and proviſions are de 
ſited ; and having ſailed from my then ſtation 
off Negapatnam on the 18th, arrived here the 
20th of laſt month, where I have been inceſſant- 
y labouring to put the ſhips in a condition for 
ſervice, 

When I left the Windward tation off -Nega - 
patnam, the French ſquadron was at an * 2 
off Cuddalore, repairing their damages. | 

On my arrival in this road, I learned that his 
Majeſty's ſhip Sceptre, Captain Samuel Graves, 
f tha one 
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one of Sir Richard Bickerton's ſquadron, had 
arr ved here on the 154th of laſt month, and had 
agann failed with his Majeſty's armed tranſport 
San Carlos, on the 17th, with intent to join me 
to the ſouthward; and on the 28th of the month 
they both joined me in- this road, Captain 
Graves had parted company with Sir Richard 
Bickerton's fquadron ſoon after it left the chan- 
nel, had been at Rio Janiero, where he met the 
Medea frigate, and in the courſe of their paſ- 
ſage to India, they captured a large French ſhip 
laden with naval ſtores, in charge of which Cap- 
tain Graves left the Medea, and proceeded on 
in the Sceptre to join me. 

On the 314 I diſpatched his Majeſty's ſhips 
Monmouth annd Sceptre to Trincomale with 
a reinforcement of troops, and a ſupply of pro- 
vifions and ores, under the command of Cap- 
tain Alms ; and I have the ſatistaction to inform 
their lordſhips, that ſervice has been very com- 
_ performed, and the two ſhips zejoined me 

re on the 1oth of this month. 

As the ſhips of the ſquadren are now nearly 
fitted, I hope to be able to proceed to ſea in a 

days to cover the arrival of the expected re- 
inforcements under Sir Richard Bickerton, and 
op>ſe the enemy's ſquadron. 


Superb, in Madras Read, Aug 16, 1782. 
IBZ O you, will be pleaſed to inform their 


lordſhips, that, ſince cloſing my lait letter to 


you, dated the 12th of this month, his Majeſty's 
trigate the Medea, Captain Gower, arrived and 


Joined me the 13th, and his Majeſty's frigate, the 


Coventry, this day from Bombay, where ſhe has 
been compleatly repaired, 
The Medea brought in with her a French ſhip 


about 45 tons burden, laden with proviſions and 


ſtores, bound to the Mauritius, but captured by 
the Sceptreand Medea off the Cape of Good Hope. 

Captain Mitchell, of the Coventry, informs 
me, that on the 12th of this month, ofF Friars- 
Hood, on the iſland of Ceylon, he fell in with and 
attacked the Bellona, 2 French frigate of 40 
guns; and, after a ſevere engagement of two 
Hours and half, the Bellona ſheered off from the 
Coventry, and made fail to join the French fleet: 
and the Coventry had ſuffered ſo much in her 


maſts and rigging, as not to be able to come up 


with her before ſhe joined the French fleet, con- 
ſiſting of 23 fail, which Captain Mitchell ſaw at 
anchor in the Battacalo road, and was chaſed by 
two of their line of battle ſhips. In the engage- 
ment the Coventry had 15 men kilied, and 29 


. wounded ; and I hope to be able 10 far to repair 


het-damages, as to carry her to ſea with me in 
two or three days. Capt. Mitchell ſpeaks highly 
of the courage and good conduct of the Corcn- 
try's ojhcers and men; and 1 truſt their lordthips 
will give him his full ſhare of merit, for having 
fo gallantly attacked and beaten an enemy's ſhip 


ſo luperior in force to his own. 


' Superb, in Madras Road, Sept. 30, 1782. 
© In my letter of the 12th of laſt month, I men- 


tioned, my intention to proceed to ſea when the - 


ſquadron was refitted, for the purpoſe of covering 
che artivat of the expected reinfor.ements under 
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the command of Sir Richard Bickerton, and to 
oppoie the enemy*s ſquadron; ard accordingiy, 
on the 20th, the ſquadron having compleated t's 
proviſions, and being in a tolerable condition for 
ſervice, 1 left the road with the ſquadron under 
my command, and uſed all dilige nce poſhble to 
get to the ſouthward to Trincomale, being 2p- 
prehenſwe the enemy would endeavour to make 
themſejves maſters of that harbour in the abſence 
of the ſquadron 5 but the wind blowing ſtrong 
from the ſouthward, I did not arrive with the 
ſquadron off 'Irincomate till the night of the 24 
of this month; and in the morning following I 
diſcovered French colours on the forts, and their 
ſquadron reinforced by the Illuftre of 74 guns, the 
St. Michael of 64, and the Elizabeth, formerly a 


company's ſhip, of zo guns, with ſeveral tranſ- 


ports, in all thirty fail, at anchor in the ſeveral 
bays there. | 

On the appearance of his Majeſty's ſquadron 
on the morning of the zd, the French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of 14 line of battle ſhips, the Eliza- 
beth, three frigates, and a fire-thip, got under ſail, 
and, about fix A. M. ſtood out of Back Bay to 
the S. Faſtward, the wind blowing ſtrong at S. 
W. off the ſhore, which placed them to windward 
of his Majeſty's ſquadron. - At ten minutes paſt 
frx A. M. 1 made the ſignal for the line of battle 
a-head at two cables length diſtance, ſhortened 
fail, and edged away from the wind, that the 
ſhips to form the van of our line might the more 
ſpeedily get into their ſtations. At 20 minutes 
paſt eight the enemy's ſquadron began to ede* 
down on our line, then formed in good order. 
From that time till half paſt eleven A. M. 1 
ſteered nnder top-ſails in the line E. 8. E. with 
the wind blowing ſtrong at S. W. in order to draw 
the enemv's ſquadron as far as poſſible from the 
port of Trincomale; they ſometinies edging down, 
ſometimes bringing to, and in no regular order, 
as if undetermined what to do. 3 

At noon the enemy's ſquadron appeared to 
have an intent on to engage. At half paſt two 
P. M. the French line began to fire on ours, and 
I made the ſignal for battle: at five minutes after, 
the engagement was general from our van to cur 
rear, the tuo additional ſhips of the enemy's line 
falling furioufly cn our rearmoſt ſhip the Worce- 
ſter, were bravely reſiſted by that ſhip and tlie 
Monmouth her ſecond a-head, which backed 31) 
her fails to aſſiſt her. About the ſame time, the 


van of the enemy's line, to which five of their 


ſhip; had crouded, bore down on the Exeter and 
Ilie, the two headmoſt ſhips of our line, and by 
an exerted fire on them, forced the Exeter, much 
diſabled, out of the line; then tacked, keepin; 
their wind, and firing on the Ifis, and other ſhips 
of our van, as they paſſed, In the mean time 
the centers of the two lines were warmly engag- 
ed, ſhip to ſhip. At twenty eight minutes paſt 


three, the mizen-maſt of the French admiral's 


fecond a-flern was ſhot or cut away, add at the 
fame time his ſecond a-head loft her fore and 

mizen top-maſts, | | : 
At th.rty. five minutes paſt five the wind ſuift- 
ing ſuddenly krom L. W. to E. S. E 1 made the 
fighal Tor n“ na don 40 wear, Which was 5 
ſtently 
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ſtantly obeyed in good order, the ſhips of the 
enemy's ſquadron either wearing or ſtaying at the 


' fame time; and the engagement was renewed 


on the other tack cloſe and vigorouſly on our 
part. At twenty minutes paſt fix, the French 
admiral's main-maſt was ſhot away by the board, 
and, ſoon after, his mizen-maſt ; and about the 
fa ne time the Worceſter, one of our line of bat- 
tle ſhips, loſt her main top-maſt, At about 
ſeven P. M. the body of the French ſquadron 
hauled their wind to the ſouthward, the ſhips in 
our rear continued a' ſevere fire on them till 
twenty minutes paſt ſeven, when the engagement 
cealed ; and the ſhips of our ſquadron had appa- 
rently ſuffered ſo much, as to be in no condition 
to purſue them. At about eight P. M. made 
the night ſignal for the line of battle a- head on 
the larboard tack; but the night being dark, and 
ſeveral of the ſhips not. to be ſeen, at twelve 


P. M. I made the ſignal, for the ſquadron. to 


bring to and lie by on the larboard tack, At 
day light no part of the enemy's ſquadron was in 


fight: and the Eagle, Monmouth, Burford, Su- 


perb, and ſeveral other ſhips making much water 
from ſhot-holes, ſo very low down in the bottom 
as not to be come at, to be effectually topped 3 
aud the Whole having ſuffered ſeverely in their 
maſts and rigging 3 under theſe circumſtances, 
and Trincomale being in the enemy's poſſeſſion, 
and the other parts of the weſt coaft of Ceylon 
unſafy to anchor on, at this late ſeaſon of the 
year, when the N. E. winds often blow ftrong 
there, I was under the neceſſity of ſteering with 
the ſquadron for this coaſt, to get anchoring 
ground, in order to ſtop the ſhot-holes under 
water; and from the diſabled ſtate of theſe ſeve- 
ral, ſhips, I fell in with the land a very few 
leagues only ta the windward-of this port, on the 
8th of this month, and anchored in this road on 
the gth, and am now cloſely employed in re- 
pairing the damages the ſeveral ſhips have re- 
ceived, | 

By the account of the killed and wounded, 
their lordſhips will obſerve, that although we 
have been fortunate in loſing fe of our men, we 
have ſuffered moſt ſeverely in officers, 
noarable Captain Lumley, of the Iſis, a very good 
officer and promiſing young man; Captain James 
Watt, of the Sultan, a moſt worthy officer, died 
of his wounds ; and Captain Charles Wood, of 
the Worceſter, a moſt deſerving officer, dange- 
gerouſly wounded, with little hopes of his recovery. 

As the change of the monſoon is now near at 
hand, and the line of battle ſhips in their preſent 
ſtate cannot remain on this coaſt; and as the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon may have induced Sir Ri- 
chard Bickerton to remain at Bombay, in hop 


of joining me there; I am preparing the ſhips 


of the ſquadron for ſervice ; and, ſo ſoon as 
they are in a condition, I ſhall proceed to ſea 


with them, and make the beſt of my way to 


Bombay, and there uſe every poſſible diligence to 
get the ſquadron in a condition to come early on 

is coaſt, i 

I have not been able to procure the leaſt intel- 
ligence of the French ſquadron ſince the engage- 
ment of the 3d of this month, but ſuppoſe they 
are refitting at Trincomale. 
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Incloſed is the account of the killed and wound 

ed in the late engagement; and a lift of th: 

Engliſh and French naval force in theſe ſeas, as 

they were on the 4d of this month, 1 

Superb. 4 ſeamen, killed; Lieutenant Murry 
Lieutenant Orr, of the marines, Lieutenant 
Thompſon, of the g8th regiment, 49 ſeamen 
and marines, wounded, * _ 5 

Hero. 1 ſeaman killen; 17 ſeamen and ma- 
rines, wounded. l , 

Sultan, 4 ſeamen and marines, killed 3 Captaii 
Watt, (ſince dead) Lieutenant Bartholomew, 
Lieutenant Stewart of the 78th regiment 
43 ſeamen, marines, and 78ch regiments 
wounded, | | , 

Magnanime. 3 ſeamen and y fepoy killed; 
Lieutenant Stephenſon, 16 ſeamen, wounded, 

Monmouth. 3 ſeamen, wounded, 

Monarca. Captain Robert Crugſtone of the 
marines, Lie utenant Barrett of ditto, 4 ſeameng 
matines, 78th and g8th regiments, killed; 
Honourable Captain Maitland of the 78th re- 
giment, Honourable: Lieatehant Sandilands 
Lieutenant Armſtrong, 10 ſeamen, 78th and 
98th regiments, wounded. 4... 

Burford. 4 ſeamen and'g$th- regiment, killed $ 
38 ſeamen, marines, 7th and-g3th regiments, 
wounded, inn 


Sceptre. 2 ſeamen killed; 24 ſeamen wormdedy 


Eagle. $ ſeamen killed; 14 ſeamen wounded; 
Exeter. 6 ſeamen, marines, and 9$th regimierir} 
killed; Lieutenant Atkins, 18 ſeamen, ma- 
rines, and 98th regiment, wounded. ® 
Worceſter. Lieutenant Edwards of the marines 
boatſwain, 4 ſeamen, killed; Captain Charles 
Wood (dangerouſly) 15 ſeamen; wounded, - 
Ifis. Honourable Captain Lumley, Mr. Bell, 


maſter's mate, 5 ſeamen and marinesy killed; 

19 ſeamen and marines, wounded, * ' 
Total Number Killed and W, ounded, 

Ships Names. Killed Wounded, 
Superb - - 4 - 52 
Heros 1 2 17 
rr 
TT 
oo K 
Monar ea 6 a8 
is - 4. - of 
r 
o 8 088 
Exeter 6 «©» 19 
Worceſter 8 is 
c 

57 3 

A Lift of the Engliſh and French Squadrons. »% 

Guns. | Guns. 
Superb. - - 74 Hero, coppered — 74 
Hero, coppered 74 | Iiluſtre, dittcog 74 
Sultan, ditto = 74 Lorient — — Th 
Buiford - 70 f Hannibal 74 
Monarca « 68 Vengeur, coppered 64 
Exeter 64] Artefien, difo. 6 
Worceſte - G64 | Sphynx, dito 6 
Monmouth, cop- Brilliant 6 

pered - » | 64 Severe 64 

Fagle +» + = 04) Bizarre » 64 
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. . Guns. . Guns. 
Magnanime, cop- 6 | Ajax — - - 64 

pered = - *+] St.Michael, coppered 64 
Sceptre, ditto - 64 | Eng. Hannibal, dit. 56 
Iſis, ditto 50 Flamand - - 50 
* Conſolante 50 


FRIGATES, FRIGATES, 
San Carlos, cop- | Pourvoyeuſe - - 36 
red 44 Bellone, coppered 34 


Active, ditto - 32 La Fine, ditto 34 
Coventry, ditto— 28 | Sylphide - - 18 
Medea, ditto 28 Chaſer, coppered 18 
Seahorſe, ditto - 24 Diligente « 
Combuſtion ficeſhip, | Pulveriſeur fireſhip. 

- Superb, in Madras Road, Oct, 16, 1782. 
. In, continuation of my letter of the 3oth of 


- 
* , 
* - 


. | Marcn: 30. ' 

T* E following ſubjects are propoſed by the 

vice-chancellor of Cambridge for the two 
prizes given this year by the members for the 
vniverſity. * Utrum plus boni an mali Europais 
gentibus,attulcrit Trans- Atlantic orbis patefactio?* 
Qt, Whether the diſcovery of the weſtern world 
has been ſerviceable or diſadvantageous to the 
nations of Europe? a 


And, * Ex guibus precipue carfis in tantam 
magnitudinem creverit Res Romana? or, An 
enquiry into the principal cauſes of the ancient 
Roman power.“ | — 

The former of theſe is for the ſenior, the 
latter for the middle batchelors. | 
. The ſubject for Mr. Seaton's prize · poem for 
this year, is Hope, | 

In digging the foundations of the new build- 
ings. at Chriſt Church College, Oxford, on the 
ſpot where formely ſtood Canterbury College, a 
ſkeletons of very large dimenſions, was found 
about three feet under the ſurface, ſuppoſed to 
have lain there upwards of 500 years, as ſome 
ſilver pence of King Edward the firſt were found 
lying cloſe to the thigh-bone : no coffin, or any 
other veſtige appeared, by which it might be coa- 
jectured who was buried there. Something like 
half Moy were round the bottom of the leg- 
bones, from which, and other circumſtances, it 
is imagiped the corpſe was buried in it's cloaths, 
Theſe xemaing were carefully collected, put in a 
ſhell, and interred in the College chapel. 

Late at night Four footpads ſtopped Sir 


Frank Standiſh, Bult. in his carriage at the top 


of Albermarle Street, and robbed him of 25 gui- 
neas and ſome bank-aotes. 


Copy of the Will of the late Lord Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, proved on Wedneſday laft at Doc- 
tors Commons, by the Honourable Mrs, Corn- 
wallis, his grace's widow, * - | 

Tuts is the Will and Teſtament of me, Fre- 
gorick Lord Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry 
Firſt, I deſire that all my juſt debts and funeral ex- 
pences ſhall be fully paid and ſat'sfied; and from 
dad after payment thereof I do hereby give and 


=» "- — 
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laſt month, I beg you will pleaſe to acquaint 
their lordſhips, that the weather growing very 
threatening and ſqually, fo that ſeveral of the thips 
cf the ſquadron have parted their cables, and lott 
their anchors already, I am preparing to fail 
with the line of battle ſhips for Bombay, leaving 
all the frigates to cruize between point Palmiras 
and this road, for the protection of the merchant 
ſhips and veſſels ſailing berween Bengal and this 
port. I have not to this hour received any in- 
telligence where Sir Richard Bickerton, with 
his Majeſty's ſhips and convoy under his com- 
mand, now is. | 


[This Gazette contains an order from his Ma- 
jeſty in council, taking off the prohibition 
upon the carrying of copper coaſtwiſe. ] 
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bequeath all the reſt and reſidue of my eſtate ang 
effects, of what nature or kind ſoever, and where- 
ſoe+cry which 1 ſhall be poneſſed ot, intereſted in, 
or intitled vnto 2t the time of my death, unto my 
dear wife, Caroline Cornwallls, to and for her 
den uſe and benefit; and do nominate, conſatute 
and appoint my ſaid wife the fole executrix cf this 
my will: and I do hereby revoke, annul, ant 
make void, all former and other wilts and cod ici 
by me at any time heretofore made, and dec ar: 
this only to be my laſt Will and Teſtame:.t. In 
witneſs whereof 1 have hereunto ſet my hand and 
ſeal, this eleventh day of January, in the year 
of our Lord One Thouſand Seven Huidred and 
Sixty-ſix. | 
* Fxr Dp. Lic. and Cov. (I.. 8.) 
© Signed, feal-d, publiſhed and dectared, by 

the ſaid Teftator, the Lord Diſnop ot Litch- 

field and Coventry, as and for his lait will 

and teſtament, in the preſence of 

| Joux Vrrxox, 
© JouN SAmrsonN,” 


31. Very late tait night, or early this morn- 


ing, ſome villains broke into St. Paul's ca- 


thedral, and ſtole theteout the filver rod belong- 


ing tvu-the ſenior verger, and a ſum of money. 


that had been collected at the ſacrament, together 
with ſme other articles of trifling value. 
the number of locks they broke open, it is ſup- 
poſed their chief a m was to take off the commu- 
nion- plate, which, either from their ignorance ot 
the part of the cathedral where it was depoſited, 
or ham their being diſturbed, they were not able 
to effect, It appears tha they got into the church 
by cinibing up to the little window over the north- 


weſt door, trom which they let themſelves down 


in the ifſide by means of a cord. On going away 


they broke open the lock of the great ſouth door, 


and picked the lock of the iron-gate that opers 
into the ſtreet. As they left behind them a chiſ- 
fel and ſeveralpicklocks, it is very likely they were 
diſturbed. — This is the ſec ud attempt of the like 
nature within theſe few years. 
31. This day came oh, at Oxford, the election 
of Margaret Profefior of Divinity in that Uni- 
| veruty, 
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verſity, in the room of Doctor Thomas Ran- 
dolph, deceaſed : the candidates were the Reve- 
rend Doctor Bandinell, of Jeſus College, and the 
Reverend Doctor Neeve, of Merton College; 
when Doctor Neeve was choſen by a majority of 
twenty-two votes. | 


Arti 1. 


Fourteen occupiers of land near Eaſingwold, in 
Yorkſhire, are now under profecution, at the ſuit 


of the Attorney General, for growing tobacco in 


the year 1782. The penalties are ſaid to be up- 
wards of 30,0001, 
This day a forgery was diſcovered to have been 


committed on the Eaſt india company for 71141. 


part of which ſum was paid at Sir Charles Aſgill's, 
on a bill from Bengal, which at firſt was thought 
to be a good one, but after the money was paid, 
the forgery was diſcovered. It was tound that 
the perſon who received the money was Mr, 
William Wynne Ryland, the engraver ; on which 
Mr. Miller, one of the city-marſhals, was diſ- 
patched with aſſiſtants to apprehend him, but he 
was gone off with the money. 

2. About one o'clock in the morning a fire 
broke out at the Horns alehouſe, in St. John's 
Street, whichentirely conſumed the ſame and all 
the furniture; and it was with the greateſt diffi- 
2 the lives of thoſe who were in the houſe were 
aved, 

3. In the evening a quarrel aroſe between ſome 
of the crew of the Butfalo man of war, and the 
Hyzna frigate, at Woolwich; when a deſperate 
battle enſued, in which three of the Buffalo's 
men had their arms broke, and ſome of the Hy- 
æna's men were terribly bruiſed. On Friday 
they landed again to the number of upwards of 
10, armed with bludgeons, pokers, &c. and pa- 
raded the ſtreets, threatening revenge on the Hy- 
#na's people if any came aſhore, In the even- 
ing, the cook's mate went aſhore, and was killed 
b, them —On Saturday all was quiet; but on 
Sunday evening a party of both ſhips met at the 
Jolly Tar, a public-houſe near the church, when 
they renewed the action, in which ſix of the 
Buffalo's people were ſo much bruiſed that they 
are not expected to live; and ten of the others 
are taken on board the Hyæna ſorely bruiſed, 
Two of the ringleaders are in irons on board the 
Hyzna. 

6. The late forgeries on the Eaſt India com- 
pany have been the moſt artful and ingenious that 
could poſſibly be conceived: though each bill has 


ten or twelve different ſignatures, they are copied 


with the moſt exact ſimilarity to the original 
writings. Thoſe notes already come to hand are 
one of 10,0001. to the Bank, one of 6000. paid 
Mr. Forman, hop-factor, one of 4ocol. to Meſſ. 


Boldero and Smith, and one of 7ool. to Paxton 


and Co. wine-merchants, 
are many more to come in. 
7. About one in the afternoon Mr. Fox, at- 


It is ſuppoſed there 


tended by a long train of carriages, went on the 
. Huſtings in Covent Garden, where he was pro- 


poſed as a proper perſon to repreſent the city of 
Weſtminſter in parliament, and no other perſon 


20 
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being offered, he was of courſe declared duly 
elected. 

Doctor Jebb ſpoke highly in favour of Mr. 
Fox's abilities, but reprobated the coalition. 

Mr. Fox vindicated his conduct, and charged 
the late adminiſtration with having formed alli. 
ances with the ſtrenuous ſupporters of the influ- 
ence of the crown. To diminiſh the influence 
of the crown in parliament, and to increafe the 
influence of the people, he aſſured the electors, 
had ever been, and ever ſhould be, his great ob- 
je, and he hoped his paſt conduct had gained 
their confidence. 

The election being over, Mr. Fox was chaired 
with the uſual ceremony. 

" Preceding and during the election there was a 
moſt amazing mob round the huſtinga, many of 
whom hiſied and reviled Mr. Fox in the groſſeſt 
terms, for having agreed to the coalition. 

8. 'This night there was the-moſt numerous 
company at the Lady Mayorefs's rout ever known 
upon the like occaſion z it is computed there were 
near 2000 perſons preſent, among whom were 
many of the nobility and members of the Houſe 
of Commons : the cold collation was elegant, 
conſiſting of every thing the ſeaſon produced 
with great plenty of the choiceſt wines; the coun - 
try-dances began about nine o'clock and conti- 
nued till two, and by five o'clock in the morn- 
ing all the company were departed, 

Among the principal perſonages preſent were, 
the Imperial ambaſſador and lady, Ruſſian am- 
baſſador, Swediſh ambaſſador, Daniſh ambaſſa- 
dor and lady, Heſſian ambaſſador and lady, French 
and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, Sardinian ambaſſador 
and lady, Portugueſe ambaſſador, Genoeſe and 
Venetian ambaſſadors, Lords Grantham, Lough- 
borough, Cavan, Harrowby, Winterton, and Suſ- 
ſex; Ladies Loughborough, Winterton, Effing- 


ham, Ferrers, Suſſex, and Erſkine; Hon. Mr. 


Pelham; Monſ. St. Germain 3 Miſs Luttrells 
and moſt of the principal merchants, with their 
wives and daughters, &c. 


10. The eſtate of the late Edward Roe Veo, 
Eſq. at Normanton Tourville, in Leiceſterſhire, | 


is purchaſed by Mr. Smith of Claybroke, for the 
ſum of 25,0501, 


11. This day a number of ſailors aſſembled at 


Chatham to puniſh thoſe officers who bad uſed 
them with ſeverity whilſt at ſea: ſeveral houſes 


were ſearched to no effect; but one midſhipman 
unfortunately fell in their way, and his lite fell 


a ſacrifice to their rage, 
An account is now taking of all the maney 


coined at the Mint in the Tower from the revo- 


lution in 1658 to the preſent time, diſtinguiſh- 
ing the value and quantity of gold, ſilver, and 
copper. 


The whole annual income of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain is eſtimated at upwards of on- 
hundred and eleven millions two hundred and 


thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. 


12. This evening a ſharper, very genteelly dreſ- | 


ſed, on horſeback, went to the Antelope at Chel- 
lea, When he came is the door he called for a 
ſhilling's- worth of brandy punch, which was put in 

| 252 2 filver 
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1 
| 
4 


+ ſeveral outward- 
their accepting inferior wages. Mr, Addington 


\ gefired effect, the tars ſaluted with 
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filver pint mug, as more handy while fitting on 


orſeback; the liquor was drank, (of which the 
lord had ſhars)a ſecond ſhilling's worth called 
or under pretence of waiting for a perſon whom 
was to meet there; aud the landlord being call- 
ed in to another cuſtomer, left the filver m 
in poſſeſſion of the ſuppaſed gentleman, who tool 
an opportunity to ride off undetected. | 
14. This atternogn about four o'clock, Mr. 
Ryland, ſuſpected of the late forgeries, was ap- 


3 at Stepney Green ; he was diſcovered - 


n an extraqrdinary manner; he ſent his ſhoe to 
a cobler to be mended, and on the infide of the 
ſtrap was wrote Ryland, which cauſed a ſuſpi- 
cion that it might be the perſon advertized for the 
forgery. The cobler-went to the public-houſe, 
hind related the circumſtance; Ryland, on per- 
2 8 the perſons coming toward the houſe, 
ook the dreadful reſolution to cut his throat: 
3 is not dead, but his recovery is held to be 

n 

15. Mr. Ryland, taken the preceding day on 
ſuſpicion of a forgery for 71141. on the Eaſt In- 
1 company, was carried in a poſt-chaĩſe and four 

rom his lodgings at Stepney Green, to Bow 
Street, for private examination, and afterwards 
committed to Tothill-fields Bridewell. The ſur- 
845 who dreſſed the wound in his throat, has 

eclared it not dangerous. 


The ſhoe- maker, who gave information againſt 


the above Ryland, waited on the Directors at the 
Eaſt India Houſe, for the reward, when the ſecre- 
tary was ordered to pay him to-morrow. 

g Three of the royal children went to Kew, to 
be inoculated. | 

16. "Two American ſhips arrived in the river 
with the thirteen ſtripes flying, laden with wheat 
and flour from New England; and ſeveral others 
- daily expected, which failed with the above 

1p. 

19 This day about half paſt one, between 
600 and 700 ſallors got into St. James's Park b 
way of Weſtminſter, having made their ee 
there by ſcaling the Park walls, the doors and ave- 
nuss to St. Janips's being previouſly ſhut and guard- 
ed. As ſoon as they were diſcoverd in the bird-cage 
walk, a detachment of the guards was ordered 
to meet them. On their approach near each 
other, a converſation took place between two or 
three of the ſailors, Juſtice Addington, and the 


officer of the guard; when the ſailors informed 


them, that they ſought only their wages, which 
thty meant to qo peaceably, and that ſome means 
ſhoy]d be eſtabliſhed for their future employment, 
a number of 7 ſailors being engaged on board 

ound veſſels, in cunſequence of 


then informed them, that the meeting of fuch lar 
bodies of men way illegal and dangerous, and al- 


| ſured chem, if they would draw up a clear account 
of their wants and grieyances, and depute a com- 
mittee to prefent them, he would endeayour that 


they ſhould be redreffed. This anſwer produced the 


fekt, xee cheers, 
any retired with regularity aud order, 


20, Notwithſtanding the variety of illicit prac · 


tices reported to have been done by the ſeamen on 
board veſſels in the river, we are not able to learn 
that more than four were unrigged and prevent- 
ed thereby proceeding on their voyages; and 
theſe were principally marked on account of their 
employing foreign ſailors. 

21. A duel was fought near Tyburn Turn- 
pike, by Lieutenant Riddell of the Horſe Grena- 
diers, and Lieutenant Cunningham of the Scotch 
Greys. Both theſe gentlemen formerly belong. 
ed to the Scots Greys, and had differed at play. 
Mr. Riddell had challenged Mr. Cunningham, 
which challenge Mr. Cunningham had declined : 
but many of the gentlemen of the Scots Greys 
reviving at intervals that circumſtance, Mr. 
Cunningham found it neceſſary, for the full re- 
ſtoration of his honour, that he ſhould call upon 
Mr. Riddell. This appeal being conſidered by the 
latter as out of ſeaſon, he declined attending to it 
till he had conſulted his brother officers, who agreed 
he had no obligation to anſwer Mr. 8 
This being their determination, Mr. Cunningham 


reſolved on forcing him to the point; and, ac- ' 


cordingly, having met him accidentally at Mr. 
Chriſtie's, their agent, he ſpit in his face. Mr. 
Riddell obſerved, that as his was a new affront 
he ſhould reſent it; and when he went home, 
he immediately proceeded to make a few ar- 
rangements in his affairs: but, before he had 
compleated them, he received a billet from Mr. 
Cunningham, reminding him of the affront he 
had paffed upon him, and declaring his readineſs 
to give him ſatisfaction. This note arriving 
while the officer was out, and being firſt put into 
the hands of Sir James Riddell, who was un- 
der ſome apprehenfions of his ſon's ſituation, he 
opened it, read the contents, and again cloſed the 
wafer, without taking any other notice of the 
matter than to provide the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
eminent ſurgeons. The meeting was fixed, and 
both parties were punctual. Mr. Riddell being 
attended by Capt. Topham, of the Horſe Grena- 
diers, and Mr. Cunningham by Capt. Cunning. 
ham of the 69th Regiment of Foot. Eight 


| paces were firſt meaſured by the ſeconds, and af- 


terwards the contending parties took their ground, 
They toſſed up for the firſt fire, which was won 
by Mr. Riddell ; who fired, and ſhot Mr. Cun- 
ningham under the right.breaft, the ball paſſing, 
as is ſuppoſed, through the ribs, and lodging on 
the left · ſide near the back. Mr. Cunningham 
recled, but did not fall; he then opened his 
waiſtcoat, and declared himſelf mortally wounded, 
Mr. Riddell ſtill remained on his ground; when 
Mr. Cunningham, after a pauſe of two minutes, 
declared he would not he taken off the field till 
he had fired at his adverſary. Mr. Cunningham 
then preſented his piſtol, and ſhot Mr. Riddell 
in the groin : he immediately fell, and was car- 
ried in a hackney-roach to Mr. Topham's; 


where the unhappy gentleman lingered till ſeven 


o' clock on Tueſday morning, and then expired. 
23- The coroncr's inqueſt ſat on the body of 
George Riddell, Eſq. who was killed in the ren- 
counter of the 21ſt inſtant. The jury fat four 
hoprs 3 and, after à very full examination of the 
arne ſeconds, 
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ſeconds, and a ſervant of the deceaſed, brought 
in their verdict manſlaughter. 

28. There is juſt erected, in the church- yard in 
Portſea, near Portſmouth, a very elegant monu- 
ment, to the memory of the brave, though un- 
fortunate Admiral Kempenſelt, and his fellow- 
ſufferers, who periſhed in the Royal George, over 
a very large grave, in which are interred the re- 
mains of thirty- five of the unfortunate. The mo- 


nument,which is pretty lofty, of a pyramidal form, 


ornamented with trophies of arms and navigation, 
ſculptured urns, &c. is erected by the munificence 
of the pariſh of Portſea, and was deſigned and exe» 
cuted by Mr. Hay, of Portſmouth Common. 

In an oval compartment, upon the upper part 
of the pyramid, in black marble and gold letters, 
arc thele lines 

Reader, 
With ſolemn thought 
Survey this grave, 
And reflect 
On the untimely death 
'Of thy fellow mortals 
And whilſt, 
As a man, a Priton, and a patriot, 
Thou read'ſt 
The mclancholy narrative, ; 
Drop a tear 
For thy country's 
Loſs. 


And, underneath, the following inſcription 


On the 29th day of Auguſt, 
1782 


His Majeſty's ſhip, the ROYAL GEORGE, 


being on the heel at Spithead, 
| overſet and ſunk ; 
by which fatal accident 
about nine hundred perſons 
we re inſtantly launched into eternity 
among whom was that brave and experienced 
officer, 
Rear Admiral EEMPENFELT. 
Nine days after 
many bodies of the unfortunate floated, 
thirty-five of whom were interred in one grave 
near this monument; 
which is erected by the pariſh of PORTSEA, 
as a grateful tribute 
ta the memory 
of that great commander 
and his fellow-ſufterers. 


And upon a pedeſtal, in gold letters, is this 
Epitaph— 
Tis not this ſtone, regretted Chief, thy name, 
Thy worth, and merit, ſhall extend thy fame z 


Brilliant atchievements have thy name impreſs d, 
In laſting characters, on Albion's breaſt. 


BIRTHS, 


The lady of R. S. Milnes, Efq. of Newland 
Park, near Wakefield, a daughter. 

Lady Viſcounteſs Paget, a daughter. 

In Scotland Y ard, Whitehall, the lady of Sir 
Thomas Miller, Bart. a daughter, 
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MARRIAGES, 


At the Biſhop of St. Aſaph's houſe in Sack- 
ville Street, Miis Shipley, his lordſhip's daugh- 
ter, to Sir William Jones, one of the judges in 
India. 

Thomas Brookſbank, Eſq. of Southampton 
Row, aged 75, to Mrs, Thompſon of Enfield, 
aged 60. | 

Earl DeJawar, to Miſs Lyell, only daughter 
of Henry Lyell, Eſq. | 

Lady Frances Scott, fiſter to the Nuke of 
Buccleugh, to —— Douglas, Eig. of Douglas 
Caſtle, Scotland. 


DEATHS. 

At his houſe, in Great Windmill Street, that 
celebrated Anatomiſt, Dr. William Hunter, 
M. D. Phyſician Extraordinary to the Queen. 

In Great Portland Street, Mrs. Hone, of 
Wavendon, Bucks; by whoſe deceaſe goool. 
Bank ſtock becomes equally divided between the 
Aſylum, Magdalen, and Foundling hoſpitals, 
purſuant to the will of the late Thomas James 
Selby, Eſq. of Waddon Chaſe, Bucks. 

At Bath, the Honourable Mrs. Boſcawen, re- 
lit of Lieutenant General George Boſcawen. 

In Seymour Street, May Fair, Sir William 
Guiſe, Bart. member of parliament for Glou- 
ceſterſhire. 

In her 88th year, Mrs. H. Bullock, mother 
of Colonel Bullock, member of parliament for 
Steyning. 

Lieutenant Colonel Douglas, of the Chatham 
diviſion of marines. 

At Killochan, Scotland, Sir John Cathcart, 
of Carleton, Bart. | 

At Hampſtead, Miſs Weſt, the notorious fe- 
male pickpocket, and accomplice of Barrington; 
for many years celebrated by the appellation of 
the modern Jenny Diver. She has ſaid to have be- 
queathed near zoool. to her two children, the 
eldeſt of which was born in Clerkenwell Bride- 
well, previous to the mother's being removed to 
Newgate, under ſentence of a year's impriſon- 
ment, for picking a pocket in a room over Exe- 
ter *Change, while the body of Lord Baltimore 
was lying there in ſtate. 

At Newcaſtle upon Tyne, aged 116, Mrs; 
Mary 'Tate. 32 

In Hanover Square, aged 74, Sir John Fre- 
derick, Bart. F. R. S. | 


At the German Spa, Lord Bruce, ſon of the 


Earl of Ayleſbury. | 

At Duncrub, Perthſhire, John Lord Rollo, 
His lordſhip is ſucceeded in honours and eſtate 
by his eldeſt ſon, James. | 

At Greenwich, Robert Mann, Eſq. Admiral 
of the Blue. 

At Congleton, Cheſhire, aged 78, Miſs Alſager, 
the eldeſt of four ſiſters, all maiden ladies, The 
eſtate, real and perſonal, which devolves to the 
ſurvivors, amounts to upwards of 120,000. 

At Cloughton Hall, near Preſton, Lanca- 
ſhire, James Brockholes, Eſq. nephew to the 
Dutcheſs of Norfolk. | 

At Marfeilles, whither he went for the reco- 
very of his hcalth, Henry Percy, Eſq. only _ 


formerly fecretary to the treaſury. 
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of the Rev. Thomas Percy, D. D. late Dean 
of Carliſle, now Biſhop of Dromore in Ireland. 
At his ſeat at Cheſham, in Buckinghamſhire, 


aged $4, Charles Lowndes, Efq. a younger ſon 


of the famous Ways and Means Lowndes, and 
He ſat 
down to ſupper in perfect health, but expircd at 
table. | | 

Mr. Cranke, a teacher of muſic, anthor of the 
farce of the True Briton, performed laſt ſeaſon 
at Drury Lane theatre. 

Suddenly, at Newark, Dr. Stevenfon, author 


of ſeveral Medical Tracts. See Vol. I. p. 440. 


Miſs Lucy Vernon, daughter of Lady Harriet 
Vernon, and niece to the Earl of Strafford. 

The Rev. Sherlock Willis, rector of Worm- 
tey, in Hertfordſhire, and of St. Chriſtopher's in 
London, and prebendary of St. Paul's and of Sa- 
ime. He was nearly related to the celebrated 
Bi fhop Sherlock. 

Ralph Knox, Eſq. of Croſby Square, aged 93. 

Mr. Gates, city-marſhal, as he was mounting 
kis horſe to attend the Lord Mayor to St. Bride's 
church on Eaſter Tucſday, fell Cown in an apo- 
plectic fit, and expired immediately. 

At his houſe in Upper Groſvenor Street, the 
Right Reverend Philip Yonye, Lord Biſhop of 
Norwich: his lordſhip was tranſlated from the 
tee of Brito} to that of Norwich, in 1761, in 
conſequence of the promotion of Dr. Thomas 
Gayter to the ſee of London. 

In Great Marlborough Street, in the goth year 


of his age, Lord Richard Cavendiſt, grand uncle 


to the Duke of Devonſhire, and member tor the 
county of Derby. 


CIVIL PROMOTIONS, 


Patrick Maxwell, Eſq to be ſecretary, regiſ- 
ter, clerk of the council, and clerk of the inrol- 
ments, in the ifland of Grenada and it's depen- 
dencies. 

Charles Aſhwell, Eſq. to be ſecretary, regiſ- 
ter, clerk of the council, and clerk of the imol- 
ments, in the iſland of St. Vincent and it's de- 
pendencies. 

Griffin Curtis, Eſq. to be ſecretary, regiſter, 
clerk of the council, and clerk of the inrolments, 
in the iſNand of Dominica. 

The Right Honourable David Viſcount Stor- 


mont, to be lord preſident of his Majeſty's privy 


councit. 
„The Right Honourable Frederick Lord Car- 
uſſe, to be keeper cf the privy ſeal. 

The Right Honourable Sir Frederick North, 
En'ght ot the Garter, commonly called Lord 
North; and the Right Honourable Charles James 
re to be his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ate. 

His Grace William Henry Duke of Portland, 
the Right Honourable John Cavendiſh, commonly 
called Lord John Cavendiſh, the Right Honour- 
able Charles Howard, commorly called Earl of 
Surrey, Frederick Montague, Eig. and Sir Grey 
Coaper,. Bart, to be commiſſioners for executing 
the oflize of treaſurer of hie Majeſty s exche- 
Aer. 
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The Right Honourable Charles Townſhend, 
to be treaſurer of his Majeſty's navy. 

The Right Honourable William Eden, to be 
one of his ey $1900 council. 

Admiral Lord Viſcount Keppel, Admiral 
Hugh Pigot, the Right Honourable William 
Ponſonby, commonly called Lord Vifcount Dun- 
cannon, the Ces. poyn Townſhend, Sir 
John Lindſay, K. B. William jolliffe, and 
Whitſhed Keene, Eſqu'r*s, to be commiſſioners 
for executing the office of lord high admiral. 

The Right Honourable Edmund Burke, to be 
paymaſter-general of his Majeſty's forces. 

Joſeph Senhouſe, Eſq, mayor of the city of 
Carliſle, to the honour of knighthood. 

The Right Honourable George James Earl of 
Cholmondeley, the Right Honourable Richard 
Fitzpatrick, and the Right Honourable Frederick 
Montague, to be members of his Majeſty's privy 
council. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, to be cuſtos rotulorum for 
the ſoke or liberty of Peterborough, in the coun- 
ty of Northampton. 

John Lee, Eſq. one of his Majeſty's counſel, 
to be ſolicitor-general. 

The Right Honourable Charles Greville, to be 
treaſurer of his Majeſty's houſhold, and one of 
his Majeſty's privy council. 

The Right Honourable Alexander Lord 
Loughborough, lord chief juſtice of the court of 
Common Pleas, Sir William Henry Aſhurſt, one 
of the-juſtices of the court of King's Bench, and 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, one of the barons of the 
court of Exchequer, to be lords comniiſlioners 
for the cuſtody of the great ſeal. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchefter, to be his 
Majeſty's ambaſiador-extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentior/ to the moſt Chriſtian King. 

George Maddiſon, Eſq. to be his Majeſty's 
ſecretary of embaſſy to the moſt Chriſtian king. 

The Right Honourable Lord Foley, and the 
Right Honourable Henry Frederick Carteret, to 
the office of poſtmaſters-general. 

The Earl of Dartmouth, to be lord ſteward of 
his Majeſty's houſhold, 

The Earl of Hertford, to be lord chamberlain 
of his Majeſty's houſhold. 

The Honour able Charles Greville, to be trea- 
ſurer of his Majeſty's houſhold. 

The Earl of Cholmondeley, to be captain of the 
yeoman of the guards, 

The Earl of Shannon, the Right Honourable 


Charles Spencer, commonly called Lord Charles 


Spencer, and the- Right Honourable William 
Eden, to the office of vice-treaſurer of the kipg- 
dom of Ireland, 

Lord Vifcount Townſhend, to the office of 
maſter- general ot the ordnance. 

Henry Strachev, Eſq. to the office of keeper 
of his Majeſty's ftores, ordnance, and ammuni- 
tion of war, 

William Adam, Efq. to the office of treaſarer 
and paymaſter of his Majeſty's ordnance. 


The Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, to ke 


ſecretary at war. | 
Henry Duncan, Eſg. to be one of the commiſ- 

ſioners of the navy. ; 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


War-Office, March 11. 


44 Regiment of Dragoon Guards. William 
Suckling, Gent. to be cornet. 
16th Regiment of Dragoons, Gilbert Hil- 
lock, of the third battalion of the both regi- 
ment, to de lieutenant, vice James Wilſon, 
20th Regiment of Dragoons, Robert Pid- 
cock to be lieutenant. 
1ſt Regiment of Foot Guards, Henry Her- 
vey Aſton, of the goth regiment, to be lieute- 
nant. p 
7th Regiment of Foot. John Gage, Gent. 
to be lieutenant. 
zoth Regiment of Foot. 
Jevers to be mayor. 
36th Regiment of Foot, Curwen Adderton, 
of the 104th regiment, to be lieutenant, 
54th Regiment of Foot. Thomas Bewen, 
clerk, to be chaplain. 
6oth Regiment, zd battalion. George Ma- 
ſon, of 16th Dragoons, to be lieutenant. 
' Giſt Regiment of Foot. Charles Gordon 
to be Licutenant Colonel. a 
76th Regiment of Foot, Charles Haſtings, 
of the 12th Fost, to be major. 
Ditto. William Mackay, Gent. to be enſign. 
77th Regiment of Foot. John Acklom, of 
the 61K regiment, to be Lieutenant Colonel, 
$24 Regiment of Foot. Thomas Pitcairne 
to be ,nmnore ; 
87th Regiment of Foot. 
Octley to be lieutenant. 
goth Regiment of Foot. 
Gent. to be enhgn, 
9iſt Regiment of Foot. John Richie, of 
the 37th regiment, to be major. 
92d Regiment of Foot. Nathaniel Kirk- 
man, of the 10th Font, to te captain. 
Ditto. William White, of the 59th foot, to 
be captain. 
93d Regiment of Foot. 
Gent. to be enſ.gn. 
goth Regiment of Foot. H. B. Palmer, of 
the 3{t Font Guards, to be captain. 
-- 204th Regiment of Foot. John Gordon 
Cumming, ot the 36th Foot, to be lieutenant. 
Major Elford's Corps of Foot, James Dob- 
fon, Gent. to be enſign. 
War Office, March 18. 
16th Regiment of Dragoons, Cornet Samuel 
Smollet to be lieutenant, vice Gilhert Hillock. 
Ditto. Archibald Campbell, Gent, to be 
cornet, vice Samuel Smollet. 
2d Regiment of Foot Guards, Right Ho- 
nourable Lord John Ruflel ro be entign, vice 
—— Stuart. 
20th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant James 
Beton to be captain, vice Henry Gage. 
36th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant George 
Maſon, of the 24 battalion of the both regi- 
ment, -to be lieutenant, vice Robert Holland, 
© Ditto, Enſign William Maxwell, of the 83d 
regiment, to be enſign, vice Lamilliere. 


45th Regiment of Foot, William Henry 


John Auguſtus 


Benjamin Wynne 


Thomas Stewart, 


Andrew Patton, 
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Cooper, Gent. to be enſign, vice William 
Coſby. | 

giſt Regiment of Foot. Henry Prieftly 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Walter Riddell, 4 

zoth Regiment of Foot. Charles Smith, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice Francis Boynton. 

both Regiment, zd battalion. Lieutenant 
Robert Holland, of the 36th regiment, to be, 
lieutenant, vice George Maſon. 

beth Regiment of Foot. Colonel Charles 
Earl of Harrington to be Colonel, vice Thomas 
Caleraft. 


Ditto, William Clarke, Gent. to be enfign, 
vice Thomas Clarke. . | 

71ſt Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant John 
Elphinſtone to be captain, vice Norman 
M*Leod, 

Ditto. Lieutenant Alexander Innes, of the 
Northern Regiment of Fencible Men, to be en- 
ſign, vice John Grant, 

72d Regiment of Foot, Thomas Ethering- 
ton, Gent. to be enſign, vice John Nunns. 

734 Regiment, iſt battalion. Major Com- 
mandant William Dal-ymple to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice James Crawford, 

77th Regiment of Foot. Enſign William 
Campbell to be licutenant, vice Thomas Stuart. 

81 Regiment of Fost. Thomas Gage Mon- 
treſor, Gent. to be enſign, vice J. Liſter, 

8 5th Regiment of Foot. Major Right Ha- 
nourable Lord Henry Fitzgerald to be Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant, vice Charles Earl of Har- 
rington. | 

87th Regiment of Foot. Jones Panton, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice ——= Ottley, | 

8gth Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant C. F. 
Garſtin to be captain lieutenant, vice Benning 
Wentworth, | 

Ditto. Enſign Henry Deering, of the African 
corps, to be heutenaat, vice C. F. Garſtin. 

Ditto. James Tay, Cent. to be enſign, vi 
T. F. aba d RIOT 

95th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Archi- 
bald Ferguſſon, of tae weſtern regiment of fen- 
cible men, to be enſign, vice Charles Rowan. 

97th Regiment of Foot. Enſign Samuel 
Stanton, of the 51ſt regiment, to be lieutenant, 
vice William Webb. | 

Ditto. Enfign Paul Sandby, of Major El- 

ſord's corps, to be lieutenant, vice Thomas 
Pilkington. 

goth Regiment of Foot, Enfien G. D. 
Bowes to be lieutenant, vice Levi Ball. 

Ditto. Nicholas Moneypenny, Gent. to be 
enſign, vice G. D. Bowes. i 

102d Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Webb, of the 97th regiment, to bg captain 
of a company, vice Hugh Mallet. WAND 

Captain Sir Thomas Wallace, of the 44th. 
regiment, to be major commandant of a corps 
of toot, vice William Dalrymple. 

Peter French, Gent. to be enſign in Lieute- 
nant Colonel Whitficld's' corps of foot, vice 
Willtam Cauldſield. 2 

Captain George Lord Strathaven, of the 24 
Foot, to be major commandant of a corps of foot, 
vice Herbert WIItfield. 


* 


Major 
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Major Waller's Corps. Peter Carruthers, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice John Steel, 
Ditto. James Hamill, Gent. to be enſign, 
vice Sinclair. 
Ditto. Enſign J. Lifter, of the 8 1ſt regi- 
ment, to be licutenant, vice John Lovekin. 
Major Elford's Corps. Andrew Pilkington, 
Gent. to be enſign, vice ——— Sandby. 
Lieutenant Colonel John Yorke, of the 334 
Regiment, to be Colonel in the army. 
Lieutenant Colonel Honourable Henry Ed- 
ward Fox, of the 38th regiment, to be aid de 
cump to the king, vice Charles Earl of Har- 
rington. | 
Lieutenant Colonel John Elphinſtone, of the 
Fft battalion of the 73d regiment, to be Colonel 
in the Eaſt Indies only. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Dr. John Moore, Biſhop of Bangor, to the ſee 
of Canterbury. | 

The Right Rev. Dr. John Warren, Biſhop of 
St. David's, to the fee of Bangor. 

The Rev. 3 Tripp, LL. D. to the living of 
Spofforth in Yorkfhire, worth 1000l. a year. 

The Rev. —— Duqueſne, M. A. to the pre- 
bendary of Ely. 

The Rev. Dr. Neeve, of Morton College, Ox- 
ford, to be Margaret profeſſor in that univerſity. 

The Rev. John Cooke, D. D. fellow of Cor- 
pus Chrifti College, Oxford, to be preſident of 
. that fociety. 

The Rev. R. B. Shurry, A. B. to the rectory 
of Percival, in Middleſex. 

The Rev. Euſeby Cleaver, D. D. to hold the 
rectory of Tillitfon, otherwiſe Fillington, toge- 
cher with the rectory of Petworth, in Suſſex. 

The Rev. Mr. Marſh, A. M. and fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the rectory of 
Dickleborough, Norfolk. 

The Rev. William Bridge, to be perpetual cu- 
rate of Byton, in Herefordſhire, 

The Rev. Henry Majendie, fellow of Chrift's 
College, Cambridge, to be one of his Majeſty's 
chaptains in ordinary. | 


BANRRUP TS. 


Dennis Lenham, of Aldermanbury, London, 
linen-merchant. 

Jonathan Andrews, of Pall Mall, St. James”s, 
Weſtminſter, Middleſex, perfumer. 

Polly Butler, of Chertſey, Surrey, ſpinſter, 
grocer. a 

Elizabeth Metcalfe, of Wickham Market, 
Suffolk, ſhop-keeper. 

Aaron Barnet, of Little Somerſet Street, 
Aldgate, London, dealer . 

Henry Harriſon, and Henry Noah, of Croſby 

re, London, merchants. 

Nevil Silverlock, of Chicheſter, Suſſex, katter 
and hoker, 

Abraham Brown Whitley, and John Robin- 
fon, of North Shields, Northumberland, grocers. 

Joho Williams, of Caernaryon, Caernarvon- 
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Samuel Buxton, of Croſs Lane, Clerkenwell, 
Middleſex, diſtiller. 
Thomas Patrick the younger, of Bury St. 
Edmund's, Suffolk, victualler. 
William Nock, of Dudley, Worceſterſhire, 
maltſter. 
Samuel Wright, of Colcheſter, Eſſex, miller. 
rf, acob, of Fo kſtone, Kent, ſ.up- builder. 
Simon Nathan, of Great Preſcot Street, Good- 
man's Fields, Middlefex, merchant. 
John Norton, of Golden Square, St. Anne, 
Weſtminſter, Middleſex, ſurgeon. 
John Holden, St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, 
broker. | 
2 Baker, of Briſtol, maltſter. 
obert Horne, of Barbican, St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, London, drum- maker. 
Henry Sheldon, of Derby, Derbyſhire, jeweller 
and toyman. 
ohn Paul, of Hallifax, Yorkſhire, linen-draper. 
ohn Thorburn, of Hallifax, Yorkſhire, grocer. 
William Moſeley, of Stourbridge, Worceſter- 
ſhire, ironmonger. 
Richard Moſeley, of Stourbridge, Worceſter- 
ſhire, ironmonger, 
Aaron Daniel, of Manſell Street, Goodman's 
Fields, Middleſex, merchant. h 
William Beck, and Peter Beck, of Warring- 
ton, Lancaſhire, corn- factors. 
William Alder, of St. Mary Axe, London, 
merchant. 
Moſes Moravia, and Iſrael Moravia, of Lon- 
don Street, London, merchants. 
1 Hawarden, of St. Helen, Preſcot, Lan- 
caſhire, houſe-carpenter and joiner. 
Jane Goodridge, of Plymouth Dock, Devon- 
ſhire, milliner. 
NI ary Johnſon, of Liverpool, Lancaſhire, beer. 
brewer. 
John Coates, the elder, of Weſt Hall, Ilkley, 
Yorkſhire, dealer. 
Alexander Mac Clure, late of Newfoundland, 
but now of London, merchant. _. 
John Rowlands, of Broſley, Salop, innholder. 
John Waller, late of Barking, Eſſex, timber- 
merchant. 
William Odgers, of Falmouth, Cornwall, mer- 
cer, and draper. bye 
oſeph Norton, of Quatt, Salop, miller 
illiam Eflex; late of Bath, dealer in liquors. 
William Harris, now or late of Woodcheſter, 
Gluuceſterſhire, clothier. 
James Grant, of Colman Street, London, 
merchant. 
Alice Wall Mate of Bath, linen-draper, 
Mary Anne 2 of Ludgate Street, Lon- 
don, lace-merchant. | 
George Oriel, of Princes Street, St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, taylor. 
Hugh Bell, of Wincheſter Street, London, 
merchant. X 
John Mingham Gill, of the Minories, Lone 


don, merchant. 


Joſeph Bell, of Grantham, Ligcolaſtiice, tea- 


dealer, and brandy-merchant, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ROM the fulleſt Conviction of the utter Impoſſibility of methodiz- 
ing, arranging, printing, and publiſhing, any Miſcellany, calculated 
to comprize al! the Events of a Month, by the Fir/t Day of the ſucceeding 
one—the Editors of the BRITISH Macazing and Review, who are 
determined to preſerve in their Work a compleat Monthly Regiſter of 
authenticated Tranſactions, properly ſelected and digeſted, have come 
to the Reſolution of making their Day of Publication the TEN TH of 
each ſucceeding Month; ſo that the Magazine for June (as is, indeed, 
the Caſe with the preſent Number) ſhall contain all the Occurrences 
which may happen in the Month from which it receives it's Appellation, 
including even the very. laſt Day. 


This is the ſhorteſt Time | in which Facts can be ſufficiently aſcertained, 


digeſted, and printed, ſo as to be ſafely recorded in a Work where they 
are meant to be preſerved for Ages. 


It is different with Newſpapers; the impatient Curioſity of whoſe Readers 
muſt at all Events be gratified, and which, being of no Value after they 
are once peruſed, are not liable to miſlead at any future Period. 


To remedy this manifeſt Defect, ſome have adopted the Method of 
publiſhing in the Middle of the ſucceeding Month; but as theſe have 
always continued their temporary Articles beyond the Limits of the pre- 
ceding one, they have uniformly fallen into an Error equally fatal. 


In ſhort, there ſeems no Way of rationally contriving a Magazine for 
a particular Month, calculated to ſatisfy Ladies and Gentlemen of good 
Senſe and Diſcernment, without including every Tranſaction in that 
Month; and as the Endeavours of the EpiTors of the BRITISH Maca- 
ZINE and Review have conſtantly been exerted to ſecure the Approbation 
of Perſons of this Deſcription, they are convinced that the Alteration in 
the Day of publiſhing their future Numbers will prove highly ſatis factory 


to their very numerous Friends, who cannot fail to ſee the Propriety of 


Laxpon, June 9, 1783. 


% Anſwers to Correſpondents muſt be deferred till our next. 
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LORD JOHN CAVENDISH. 


HE Right Honourable JohnCa- 
| vendiſh, commonly called Lord 
John Cavendiſh, is the fourth ſon of 
William, the third Duke and ſixth Earl 
of Devonſhire, by Catharine, daughter 


and ſole heir of John Hoſkins, Eſq. 


of the county of Middleſex; and third 
uncle of William, the preſent and fifth 
Duke, and eighth Earl, of Devonſhire. 
His lordſhip was born in or about the 
ear 1730, and was elected a mem- 
r of parliament for the boroughs of 
Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis, Dor- 
ſetſhire, in 1754; for Knareſborough, 


in the county of York, in 1761; and 


in the laſt and preſent parliaments for 
the city of York. On the 27th of 
March 1782, his lordſhip was appoint- 
ed Chancellor of the Exchequer; in 
which office he continued till a ſhort 
time after the deceaſe of his noble 
friend, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
but retired on the Earl of Shelburne's 
promotion to the Treaſury. | 
His lordſhip continued out of office 
till the late coalition; when he again 
accepted the chancellorſhip of the Ex- 
chequer, on the reſignation of the Ho- 
nourable Mr. William Pitt, by whom 
he had himſelf been ſucceeded. | 

The unſullied honour of the illuſ- 
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trious family of the Cavendiſhes is ſuf. 
ficiently known to every perſon in the 
ſmalleſt degree 5 4 with the 
Britiſh hiſtory; an 

tegrity, and native goodneſs of heart, 
the preſent ſubje&t of our memoirs 
yields not to the proudeſt of his an- 
ceſtors. Above the paltry views of 
ambition or intereſt, he acts invariably 
from the dictates of a heart which does 
honour to human nature: and though 
we will not be hardy enough to ſay he 
may never err, we ſhall riſque little 
in aſſerting, that Lord John Cavendiſh 
will never perſiſt in error after the mo- 
ment of conviction. From principle 
he oppoſed the meaſures of Lord North, 
during that celebrated miniſter's long 
adminiſtration; and equally from prin- 
ciple we have lately ſeen him aſſiſt in 
conciliating ſuch an arrangement as 
he ſuppoſes will beſt ſerve his country. 
With all the ardour of genuine patrio- 
tic enthuſiaſm; with all the aſſiduity, 
perſeverance, and honour, of diſin- 
tereſted zeal; he conſtantly endeavours 
to diſcharge what he conſiders as his 
duty in a public capacity: in private 
life, he is the ſecret patron of merit, 
and the unoſtentatious diſpenſer of 
benevolence. While we contemplate 
the general charaQer of this worthy 
man, it is impoſſible not to remember 


ie oh ; that 


„ in inflexible ins - 


328 
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© An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God * 


"The arguments made uſe df by Lord 
John Cavendiſh, in ſupport of his mo- 


tion N T the peace, on Friday, 


the ziſt of February, and in juſtk- 
cation of the coalition then recently 
fokmed, will farnith our readers with 
the true reaſohs Which induced that 
meaſure, and at the ſame time inform 
them on what principle his well-known 
friendſhip for Mr, Fox is founded. 
After a juſt eulogium by Mr. Powys, 
on the character of Lord John Caven- 
diſh, blended with a diſapprobation of 
the propoſed motion, as well as of the 
coalition juſt formed, his lordſhip roſe 
with ſome warmth, and adviſed his ho- 
yourable friend not to let his wit outrun 
his judgment. He ſaid, he ſhould have 
felt bis compliments more forcibly, 
and thought khey better deſerved his 
thanks, had they been unaccompanied 


by. tlole ſarcafms Tevelled at the pre- 
 Fenit motion, and at what the honour- 


able gentleman bad been pleaſed to 
term An unnatural alliance. With re- 
fd to che facts on which his motion 
Vas grounded, the honourable gentle- 
Mit Rad himfelf admitted them; and 
he would venture to Tay, there was 
not à man in the houſe who could lay 
Hjs Hand on his heart and deny that 
the peace was a bad dne, and ſuch a 


Peace as, under the relative circumſtan- 
Tes of Great Britain and 


| | her enemies, 
dught not to have been made. As to 
the alliance, reſpecting which ſo much 
Had been ſaid, let gentlemen look 
back to the year 3757, when the coun- 
try had been more torn by violent par- 
ties than ever was known before or 
fince. Adminiſtration came in after 
adminiſtration, and no one ſet of men 
Raid in for any long period; nay, for 
eight months together, in a time of 
War, the country might be ſaid to have 
no government. What was done then? 
Men of all parties ſaw the neceſſity for 
Phiiting. They did To, The ſeveral 
factions forgot their animoſities; and, 
out of all the different ſots of men, an 
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adminiftration was formed, that car- 
Tied this nation to a pitch of glory un- 
known before. So, at preſent, nothing 
but an union of great and able men 
could Tave the country; and he owned 
it gave him great comfort, that he had 
been able to effect ſuch an union. 
With regard to the ſort of connections 
he had lived in, he ſaid, they had been 
the chief Wappineſs of his life. He 
had Teen an honourable friend, (whoſe 
early indiſcretions made the obtain - 
Ment of high ſituation as defirable as 
his great and brilliant talents entitled 
him to have ſuch an ambition) from an 
impulſe of principle ſo extraordinary 
and unexampled, that he could ſcarce- 
ly have believed any man, under any 
circumſtances, could have carried his 
principle to ſuch an uncommon length, 
abandon place and power, and give up 
every thing that his ambition could de- 
ſire, ſooner than act with duplicity. 
Such 'conduft had rendered his ho- 
nourable friend dearer to him than ever; 
and feeling for his honour in confor- 
WY to an action that ſo forcibly ſpoke 
it, he never would adviſe his honour- 
able friend to do what he thought ei- 
ther derogatory to him, orimproper in 
itſelf. His lordſhip, after this, dwelt for 
ſome time on the nature of political 
connections; and ſaid it had ever been 
cuſtomary for men of great abilities, and 
men of high rank and weight in the 
country, to unite, It rarely happen- 
ed, he obſerved, that the abilities and 
the fortunes of perſons went together. 
Men of the greateſt affluence ſeldom 
poſſeſſed the moſt powerful talents : in 
order, therefore, to-do their.country 
ſervice, it became the one deſcription 
of perſons to connect itſelf with the 
other. He had followed that rule; 
and though others might not have ſo 
affluent a fortune as he was bleſſed 
with, they had greater abilities; and, 
in effecting the union of both, he was 
convinced he rendered himſelf reſpec- 
table, and eſſentially contributed to 
the public good. 

In conformity to theſe ſentiments 
Lord John Cavendiſh has ever inva- 
riably acted; nor are his abilities the 
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leſs for the candour ſo conſpicuous in 
the above ingenuous declaration: his 
good ſenſe is indiſputably great, but 
extreme probity is his moſt ſtriking 
characteriſtic; and though he may not 
be eſteemed the moſt brilliant miniſter 
this country has ever ſeen, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce it has never beheld 
one who poſſeſſed more reſpeRable ta- 
lents, or more genuine integrity. 

His lordſhip is about fifty years of 
age, rather above the middle-ſize, and 
was never married, 


DR. WILLIAM HUNTER, 


FT\[TIS celebrated anatomiſt, whoſe 
1 great profeſſional ſkill has given 
him a juſt claim to our attention, was 
a native of Kilbride, in the county of 
Lanerk, Scotland. 

Dr. William Hunter was born in the 
year 1716; and his father intending 
him for the church, he was with this 
view ſent to Glaſgow, at an early age. 

After five years ſtudy at that uni- 
verſity, he began, however, to feel 
ſtrong objections to theological pur- 
ſuits; and having, during his academi- 


cal attendance at Glaſgow, contracted 


an intimacy with Dr. Cullen, the pre- 
ſent famous profeſſor at Edinburgh, 
who was then juſt ſettled in practice at 
Hamilton, he was adviſed by that gen- 
tleman to direct his attention to phyſic. 
Having procured the conſent of his 
father for this important profeſſional 
change, he was immediately placed 
with Dr. Cullen, at whoſe houſe he 
remained two years; and, as the doc- 
tor was always remarkable for in- 
defatigable zeal in communicating 
knowledge to his pupils, as well as for 
inſpiring them with an enthuſiaſtic 
love of kvdy, it was a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance for Dr. Hunter that he was 
thus advantageouſly ſituated. 
As Dr. Cullen had always a diſlike 
to the chirurgical part of his profeſ- 
ſion *, notwithſtanding the unwearied 
aſſiduity with which he conſtantly cul- 
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tivated the ſtudy of phyſic and chemul- 
try, it was agreed that his pupil ſhould 
firſt viſit the college at Edinburgh, 
and afterwards proceed to London, for 
the purpoſes of obſerving the hoſpital 
practice, and of improving himſelf in 
ſurgery and anatomy; on his return 
from which laſt place, a partnerſhip 
ſhould commence in the buſineſs which 
Dr. Cullen had eſtabliſhed at Hamil- 
ton, , | 
On his arrival in London, Dr. James 
Douglas, the well-known author of a 
Treatiſe on the Muſcles, and other 
profeſſional tracts, to whom he carried 
recommendatory letters, and who was 
then in high reputation and extenſive 
practice, as a phyſician and man- 
midwife, recommended him to attend 
St. George's Hoſpital, and Dr. Ni- 
choll's lectures; where he might, by 
becoming a perpetual pupil, attaiu a 
perfect knowledge of all that gentle- 
man's art in making anatomical pre- 
parations. 22 

Dr. Dougie ſoon diſcovering the 


very promiſing abilities of Dr. Hun- 


ter, on his preparing to return to Ha- 


milton, adviſed him to alter his in- 
tended plan, and propoſed that; he 
ſhould for ſome e to aſſiſt 
him in his anatomical. purſuits, after 
which he might viſit Paris and Hal- 
land with his ſon, (then a medical 
ſtudent) ſettle in London on his re- 
turn, and commence teacher of ana- 
tomy. This propoſal being commu- 
nicated to Dr. Gallen, that geutle- 
man readily axgniaſced in his Fend 
purſuing a proſpect of evident advan- 
tage, who accordingly accepted Dr, 
Douglas's liberal offer. | 

On the death of his kind patron, D 

Hunter began to teach anatomy; and 
his eaſy, agreeable method, of deliver- 
ing his lectures, with the new and 
clear points of view in which he placed 
the different parts of his ſubje&, add- 
ed to the variety and uncommon ele- 
{ag of his preparations, - procured 


im an aſtoniſhing number of pupils. 


About the year 1747, Dr. Hunter 


The diſtinctions which prevail in England among the ſeveral branches of the faculty, are (if 


ve except Edinburgh) wholly unknown in Scotland 
medicines, but likewiſe practiſe ſurgery. 


3 where the phyßoians not only prepare cheir own 
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was admitted a member of the Com- 
pany of Surgeons in London; and his 
anatomical repute ſoon obtained him 
an extenſive practice, particularly in 
midwifery. 

Soon after his eſtabliſhment in Lon- 
don, he ſent for his brother, Mr. John 
Hunter, then only eighteen years of 
age, and placed him in his diſſecting- 
room; where thoſe aſtonithing abili- 
ties which have ſo eminently diſtin- 
gniſhed the two brothers, ſoon became 
manifeſt, 

The univerſity of Glaſgow, proud 
to acknowledge Dr. Hunter as one of 
it's ſons, about this time compli- 
mented him with the degree of Doctor 
of Phyſic ; and, in 1756, he was ad- 
mitted” a member of the College of 
Phyſicians, 
© © Shortly after this, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; in whoſe 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, he had ſo 
early as the year 1743, rendered him- 
ſelf conſpicuous, by an ingenious pa- 
per on the Structure of Cartilages, This 
was his firſt contribution to that cele- 
brated work, which has fince received 
ſeveral valuable articles from his pen. 

On the queen's becoming preg- 
nant, Dr. Hunter was conſulted, and 
he was at the ſame time appointed 
Phyfician-Extraordmary to her Ma- 


jeſty; in the year 1769, when the Royal 


Academy of Arts was firſt founded, he 
was nominated Anatomical Profeſſor 
to that inſtitution; and in or about 


the year 1781, on the deceaſe of one 


of the Eight Foreign Aſſociates of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, he was 
elefted to filled up the vacancy. 
Notwithſtanding the abſtemious 
manner of living to which Dr. Hunter 
had conſtantly habituated himſelf, he 
was for years afflicted with a wander- 
ing gout,” which ſeldom continued 
twenty-four hours in the ſame part. 
This complaint had for ſome days 
been troubleſome; and, on his return 
from a viſit, on the 15th of March, 
his pain was ſo conſiderably increaſed, 
that he was obliged immediately to go 
to bed, where he. continued till. the 
Thurſday. following; when, finding 
himſelf able to ſtand, his anxiety for 
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his pupils made him determine to give 
them the Introductory Lecture to the 


Operations of Surgery, contrary to the 


advice of his friends, who in vain re- 
preſented the impropriety of the mea- 
ſure. He accordingly gave it; and the 
fatigue he underwent from the exer- 
tions he made during upwards” of an 
hour and a half, produced a relapſe, 
which occaſioned him to be immedi- 
ately carried away to bed. In the 
beginning of the ſucceeding week, 
all expeQations of his recovery were 
given up; he died about half paſt 
two, on Sunday, the 3oth of March, 
in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age; 
and his remains were, on the follow- 
ing Saturday, depoſited in the vault 
of St. James's church, Piccadilly. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Hunter was un. 
rivalled : his perſpicuity of expreſſion, 
and an uncommon zeal to facilitate the 
ſtudy of his pupils, were peculiar traits 
in his profeſſional character; and, of 
all others, he was the moſt happy in 
blending the «tile et dulce, by intro- 
ducing appoſite and pleaſing ſtories, to 
illuſtrate and enliven the moſt abſtruſe 


parts of anatomy. There is, perhaps, 


ſcarce a town in England, or a city in 
Europe, that does not contain ſome 
medical practitioner, who is capable of 
doing juſtice to his memory, by the 
grateful acknowledgment of his ex- 
cellence as a public teacher. 

Dr. Hunter was laborious and inde- 
fatigable in all his purſuits; but we 
cannot ſay his induſtry was greatly aſ- 
fiſted by genius: indeed, he has often 
declared in his lectures, as a laudable 
incitement to aſſiduity and perſeve- 
rance in young men, that induſtry and 
attention are capable of ſurmounting 
the greateſt difficulties, and that ge- 
nius is by no means neceſſary to enable 
them to make a conſpicuous figure in 
the world; how far this poſition will 
influence mankind, is not eaſily deter- 
mined, in the inſtance of Dr. Hunter 
it has certainly been verified. 

If we conſider Dr. Hunter as an 
anatomiſt, we muſt allow him all che 
praiſe to which unremitted applica- 
tion and diligence can entitle him; 
but it 18. impoſſible. o pronounce _=_ 
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the very firſt anatomiſt of the preſent 
century: we have had a Haller, and a 
Hewſon, and a Monro ſtill exiſts ; it 
will be ſufficient to ſay, that they were 
not exceeded by Dr. Hunter. | 
The love of fame was certainly his 
ruling paſſion; and this paſſion is no 
doubt extremely laudable, when it 
animates to ſuch purſuits as tend to 
promote great and uſeful diſcoveries, 
and are eventually of general benefit 
to mankind. ; 
Few characters are without their 
ſhade; and it has been more than ſu- 
ſpeRed, that Dr. Hunter (who did not 
always liſten to the dictates of Juſtice 
on theſe occaſions) has pat in his claim 


'to many more diſcoveries than thoſe 


to which he has any juſt pretenſions. 

This was the ſource of the miſun- 
derſtanding between him and his bro- 
ther, Mr. John Hunter, the ſurgeon, 
who claimed the merit of ſome diſco- 
veries which the doctor had previouſly 
laid before the Royal Society as his 
own. 

The Laeal Diſpute as yet remains 
undetermined; but the majority of the 
world give the diſcovery to the late 
Mr. Hewſon. 

Dr. Hunter's controverſy with Mr. 
Pott, concerning the Hernia Congentta, 
reflected no great credit on the doctor's 
character: that diſeaſe was certainly 
firſt noticed in this country by Mr. Pott, 
who ſo juſtly ſtands on the ſummit of 
his profeſſion, and whoſe abilities are 


univerſally acknowledged and admired. 


The diſcovery of the Membrana De- 
cidua is confeſſedly Dr. Hunter's; but 


of what importance this may be in 


the practice of midwifery it is not for 
us to determine: the generality of thoſe 
diſcoveries which are conſidered as pro- 
perly his own, are neither very 1m- 
portant nor uſeful. 

The wealth which he accumulated, 
he employed in collecting a Muſeum, 
which is one of the moſt ſtupendous in 


Europe. His anatomical varieties were 


never equalled, and he had the ſingular 
felicity of ſeeing them augment gra- 
dually for near fifty years. But the 


ſpecimens of human and comparative 
anatomy form only a [mall part of 
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Dr. Hunter's Muſeum: the collection 
of ſcarce and valuable books is to be 
equalled only by public libraries; and 
his cabinet of medals, particularly 
Greek and Roman, is far more com- 
pleat than the Imperial collection at 
Vienna. It is but juſtice to mention, 
that many of the anatomical pre para- 
tions were made by the late Meſſrs. 
Hewſon and Falconer, Mr. John Hun- 
ter, and the preſent ingenious Mr. 
Cruickſhank, who ſucceeds Dr. Hun- 
ter. 

The expence of building Dr. Hun- 
ter's houſe in Windmill Street, and of 
fitting up and furniſhing his Muſeum, 
is ſaid to have been near 100,0001, 
Dr. Hunter's literary productions, 
which are numerous, contain many va- 


luable practical obſervations; and his 


plates of the Gravid Uterus are pecu- 
liarly excellent. But his attacks on 
the immortal Harvey, who firſt diſco- 
vered the circulation of the blood, have 
been always conſidered as uncandid and 
acrimonĩous. 

As a phyſician, we can ſay but little 
in his favour; he always deſpiſed me- 
dicine, and in general conſidered it as 
uſeleſs. 8 

In his temper and diſpoſition he was 
captious and over- bearing, attached to 
his o opinions with unexampled ob- 
ſtinacy, and avaricious to a very high 
degree. | 

Yet, with all theſe imperfections, 
we muſt not expect haſtily to ſee ſo able 
an anatomical teacher: his pupils will 
long remember him with pleaſure; his 


writings and collections will perpetuate - 


his name; and his memory deſerves to 
be revered by the public, to whoſe ſer- 
vice his whole life was dedicated. 

Dr. Hunter was never married; and 
he has bequeathed his Muſeum to his 
ſiſter's ſon, Mr. Baily, (now about 
twenty-four years of age, and com- 
pleating his medical education at Ox- 
ford) for the term of thirty years: 
after this period, without any partici- 
pation or incumbrance whatſoever, it 
goes to the Univerſity of Glaſgow. 
But if, during the above time, Mr. 


Baily ſhould happen to die, the pro- 
perty of the Muſeum, for the remain- 


der 
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der of the thirty years, is to be veſted 


in Mr. Cruickſhank. 


The ſum of 4000l. with the intereft 

from. time to time accruing, is likewiſe 
left in truſt for the ſupport and aug- 
mentation of the collection. 
Dr. Pitcairn, Mr. Coombe the apo- 
thecary, and Dr. Fordyce of Eſſex 
Street, are appointed executors; to 
whom Dr. Hunter has left 4 legacy of 
twenty pounds à year each, during 
the thirty years in which they will be 
executing his wall. 

On a moderate computation of the 
value of Dr. Hunter's Muſeum, it is 
thought to be worth 70, oool. beſides 
which, he was poſſeſſed of upwards of 
20,000l. in money, the bulk of which 
is alſo left to his nephew. | 

The name of Mr. John Hunter is 
not mentioned in the will. 


MISS SEWARD. 


HIS amiable young lady, whoſe 

very extraordinary genius entitles 
her to rank in the higheſt claſs of fe- 
male excellence, is the daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Seward, canon-reſidentiary 
of the cathedral church of Litchfield, 
and rector of Eyam, in Derbyſhire, 
Mr. Seward is one of the learned edi- 
tors of the Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; author of a celebrated trea- 
tiſe on the Conformity between Popery 
and Paganiſm; and the ingenious writer 
of the Female Right to Literature, 
Verſes on Shakeſpeare's Monument at 
Avon, a tranſlation 
from the Italian of Metaſtaſio, and 
other poeras, in the ſecond volume of 
Mr. Dodfley's collection. 

Miſs Seward, we believe, was born 
at Eyam, in Derbyſhire; where, it is 
certain, the family lived about the time 
of her birth, and from whence they 
removed, when ſhe was only fourteen 
years of age, to the Biſhop's Palace 
at Litchfield, in which they have from 
that period continued to reſide. Mrs. 
Seward, who' was a very exemplary 
character, and in her youth a celebrated 
Staffordſhire heauty, had many chil- 
dren; but they all died in their infan- 
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cy, except only a moſt Tovely young 
lady who living till the age of twent 
expired on the eve of her intende 
nuptials, and Mifs Anna Seward the 
ſubject of theſe memoirs. Mrs. Seward 
had for ſome years a very infirm ſtate 
of health, and died in 1780. 
There can be little doubt that the 
intelligent and ingenious author of the 
Female Right to Literature would 
carefully prepare the mind of his in- 
fant daughter for a full participation 
of the privilege for which he has in 
that celebrated poem ſo ably contend- 
ed; and though the peculiar vivacity 
of his difpoſition, as well as a remark- 
able attachment to thoſe charms of ſo- 
ciety, the value of which he is himſelf 
ſo well calculated to increaſe, might 
deter him from attempting the taſk of 
perfecting Miſs Seward in the Greek 
and Latin languages, he certainly con- 
trived to give her a very early and ac- 
curate taſte for Engliſh poetry. 
We have been informed that ſhe 
liſped the L' Allegro & Il Penſeroſo 
of Milton ſo early as in her third year; 
and ſhe was, in her ninth, capable of 
repeating the moſt difficult books of 
Paradiſe Loſt, with a ſpirit and pro- 
priety of emphaſis which ſufficiently 
proved how perfectly ſhe felt and com- 
prehended the beauties of that truly 
divine poem. | 
Indeed, a lady who knew Miſs 
Seward in her infancy, has confidently 
aſſerted, that when ſhe was not more 
than five years of age, in the midſt of 
that juvenile playfulneſs with which, 
in her evening walks, ſhe bounded over 
the rocks and Alpine heights of her 
native mountains, ſhe would often ſud- 
denly ſtop, and with eyes ſwimming 
in delight, and an air of the moſt ani- 
mated enthuſiaſm, repeat poetical paſ- 
ſagesfrom her memory, and apply them 
with great propriety to every graceful, 
pleaſing, or tremendous proſpect, which 
attracted her wandering attention. 
Miſs Seward paraphraſed ſeveral of 
the Pſalms in her ninth year, and their 
harmony is ſaid to have been aſtoniſh- 


ing; in her tenth, Mr. Seward having 


one day engaged to give her half 
crown if ſhe would compole a * 
verſes 
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verſes on the firſt fine day of a very 
backward ſpring, ſhe in a few hours 
entitled herſelf to the reward, by pro- 


ducing a little poem which opened in 
the following manner— 


Faireſt quarter of the year, 
Doft thou, then, at laſt appear, 
Clad in this thy golden dreſs, 
Bright preſage of happineſs! 


We have not been able to obtain the 
remainder of this compoſition; which 
is ſaid to have conſiſted of about twen- 
ty-four lines, moſt of them equally 
beautiful. 

As the young lady advanced in years, 
Mrs. Seward, who, though a ſenſible 
and well-bred woman, had no poetical 


_ taſte, and never by any means delight- 


ed in or encouraged this propenſity of 
her daughter's, perſuaded Mr. Seward 
to acquieſce in ſuch meaſures as might 
be neceſlary to repreſs it; and, as they 
were at that time fettled in Litchfield, 
there was no great difficulty in pre- 
vailing on a ſprightly girl of fifteen, 
to ſhare in the amuſements and perpe- 
tual viſits of that uncommercial city. 
Thelittlelerſure ſhe enjoyed from theſe 
engagements, was now employed in 
cultivating her taſte for fine needle- 
works, and in learning muſic; but with 
reſpect to literature, though ſhe ceaſed 
not eagerly to contemplate the effuſions 
of genius in others, ſhe ſeldom ven- 
tured to indulye her own. The pow- 
erful influence of fancy, however, oc- 
eaſionally prevailed, and tempted her 
into the interdicted path of compoſi- 
tion, 

Some of thoſe little fugitives hav- 
ing attracted the notice of a gentleman 
of genius and erudition, who imagining 
them ſuperior to the abilities of a girl 
under fixteen, ſtrongly ſuſpected that 
they were written by her father, he 
took the- opportunity of calling one 
evening on Miſs Seward, when he 
knew Mr. Seward was in Derbyſhire ; 
and, after converſing with her for ſome 


me on literary ſübjects, and com- 


bating her enthuſiaſtic partiality for 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, which he con- 

tended was no way entitled to poetic 

pre-eminence, he proceeded to ob- 
Vor. II. 
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ſerve, that it had been intimated to 
him, how greatly her verſes ſurpaſſed 
what could poſſibly be expected from 
the pen of ſo very young a lady; add- 
ing, he wiſhed ſhe would enable him 
to maintain their authenticity, by in- 
ſtantly writing a little poem, no mat- | 
ter on what fubject, a deſcription of 
a beautiful valley, or whatever elſe ſhe | 
pleaſed. He then took the pen; and, | 
writing the firſt ſtanza of the follow- 
ing poem, requeſted her to compleat it. 


To mark bow fair the primroſe Llaws, 
. How 7 the feather'd mujes fing, 
My wandering ſtep had prejs'd the detus, 

My foul, enraprur'd, hail'd the ſpring. 
But in an evil hour I ſtray d; ; 

Since, from a yew-tree's cleaving fide, 
Iſſued a pale, diſdainful maid; 

No good to me ſhe did betide ! 

A ſqualid, ſickly, taſteleſs, dame, 

Of falſe incongruous pride the child; 
She lights her. innovating flame, 

Ana ſcornful ſports her fancies wild: 
Cre her name—Diſdain (ſaid ſhe) 
To fail along the common tide 
But laurich upon a wider fea, | 

While I thy towering bark ſhall guides 


Alas! what notice canſt thou claim, 
Condemning what has no one's laud ? 

Be thine a nicer, ſubtler flame, 1 
To blame what all the world applaud ! 

She ceas'd—But till my ears retain'd 
The deep vibration of her lays z 

And, in her magic fetters chain'd, | 
She guides my cenſure and my praiſe, 

Hence he, who, on ſeraphic wings, 4 | 
Soar'd high above the ſtarry ſpheres z a 

And, heaven-inſpir'd, enraptur'd ſings | 
Seraphic ſtrains to mortal ears; | | 

Impell'd by her vain whims, I tried | | 
To veil his bright, meridian raysz *+ 

And fain I would, ah! ſtrange the pride! 

From Milton's. temples ſnatch the bays. 


When this gentleman called on Miſs | 
Seward next morning, for the com- | 
pletion of the taſk which he had ap- 
pointed her, ſhe, without heſitation, 
delivered it into his hands; and he A 
was too well convinced of the juſtice | 
of the ſarcaſm it contained, and too 
much aſtoniſhed at the elegance of 
ſtile in which the deſerved ſatire was 
conveyed, not to excuſe the one, and 
admire the other: nor did he, from 
that moment, ever e himſelf to 
doubt the young lady's ability to exe- 
„ cute 
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cute any literary production which her 
inclination might lead her to attempt. 
But though a variety of poems were 
occaſionally written by Miſs Seward, 
her extreme difidence ſtill kept them 
from the public eye, till the year 
1778, when ſhe became acquainted 
with the celebrated Lady Miller, who 
obtained her promiſe to write for 
the Bath-Eaſton Vaſe. The ſeaſon 
of that elegant poetical inſtitution 
opening a E weeks after, Lady 
Miller ſent the ſubject, which was, 
Invocations of the Comic Muſe,” and 
demanded the performance of her new 
friend's promiſe ; who ſucceeded ſo 
well, in the Ode which ſhe on this oc- 
caſion tranſmitted to the Vaſe, and 
which obtained the Myrtle Wreath, 
that ſhe was not only prevailed on, by 
ſome of the moſt eminent literary cha- 
rafters, to ſend ſeveral others, which 
may be ſeen in the laſt volume of the 
Bath-Eafton Miſcellany, but alſo en- 
couraged to pabliſh the beautiful pro- 
ductions ſhe has fince penned, and 
which, exciting the admiration of all 
mankind, have immoveably eſtabliſhed 
her literary character. 

The only poems which Miſs Seward 
has publiſhed, (if we except thofe in 
the Bath-Eaſton Miſcellany, and a few 
fugitive pieces which have found their 
way into the newſpapers and other 
periodical prints, from copies taken by 
friends, and inſerted without her 
knowledge) are, 1. An Elegy on Cap- 
tain Cook, with an Ode to the Sun; 
2. An Elegy on Major Andre: and, 


3. A Poem to the Memory of Lady 


Miller. 
We can, however, from the beſt 
authority, aſſert, that Miſs Seward has 


Written a conſiderable number of un- 


publiſhed poems; ſufficlent, indeed, 
with thoſe atready' printed, to fill a 
tolerable- ſized volume: and theſe, we 
have the unſpeakable ſatisfaction to 
inform the public, are intended to be 
laid before them, as ſoon as Miſs Se- 
ward has ſufficient leiſure to tranſcribe 
her rough draughts for the preſs, | 
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To ſpeak of Miſs Seward's poetical 
merit in terms adequate to our feel- 
ings, is wholly impoſſible : we ſhall 
not ſcruple to aſſert, that the elegance 
and mellifluous ſweetneſs of her ſtile, 
the harmony and correctneſs of her 
verſification, and the ſtrength, novel- 
ty, and delicacy, of her ſentiments and 
imagery, have not often been equalled. 

Whilſt we pay this tribute to the 
truly original early talents of Miſs 
Seward, one of thoſe heaven-born, 
but unaſſuming candidates for poetic 
praiſe | 


© Who liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came,? 


it is with peculiar pleaſure we add, 
that ſhe poſſeſſes, in the higheſt degree, 
that unerring criterion of real genius, 
a paſhonate admiration of fimilar ta- 
lents in others; above the vice of little 
minds, ſhe reads with the ſame enthu- 
ſiaſm with which ſhe writes: a ſtranger 
to envy, though fired by generous 
emulation, the Muſe who leads her 
through the flowery paths of Parnaſſus, 
places on her boſom the roſe without 
it's thorn, and teaches her to crown 
the brow of correſpondent merit with 
the unfading wreath prepared for her 
own. / 
To this amiable quality it is, per- 
haps, in ſome degree owing, that our 
poeteſs poſſeſſes the friendſhip of many 
of the moſt eſtimable characters in the 
literary world; it is fuperfluous to enu- 
merate them, when at the head of this 
group we place the reſpected name of 
Hayley, whoſe approbation is alone a 
ſufficient paſſport to the Temple of 
Poetic Fame. | 

Her converſation is fprightly, ele- 
gant, and unaffected; her manners are 
gentle, mild, and conciliating; her 
epiſtolary ſtyle is eafy, correct, and 
animated; and her private virtues are 
as much the object of eſteem, as her 
poetical talents of admiration. | 
It is obſervable, that Litchfield has 
been the birth- place of Johnſon, and 
that Garrick, and Miſs Seward were it's 
adopred children in almoſt infancy. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE fiftcenth annual exhibition 

of the Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the Royal Academy, 
at Somerſet Houſe, otherwiſe Somer- 
ſet Place, in the Strand, opened on 
the 28th of April. 

To diſcriminate the reſpective me- 
rits of 464 diſtinct articles, with that 
accuracy to which all productions of 
ger ius are entitled, 1s utterly im- 
poſſible; as our whole work would 
not contain half the remarks neceſ- 
ſary to be made in the courſe of ſo 
extenſive an inveſtigation. This is a 
difficulty which gives us ſome pain; 
for we wiſh to point out riting merit 
to obſervation, as well as to mark 
the excellences and detects of thoſe 
whoſe reputations are already of high 
eſtimation in the world. 

If we ſpeak generally, and eſtimate 
the improvementof the Britiſh School 
of Arts by the comparative excellence 
of theſe annual exhibitions, it muſt 
be acknowledged that the progreſs 
has not in the preſent year been by 
any means adequate to our wiſhes, 

There are, however, a great num- 
ber of tolerable pictures, though few 
of them are ſtrikingly excellent. In- 


deed, while portraits are ſo greatly the. 


rage, we deſpair of ſeeing a ſufficient 
degree of dignity in the productions 
of the Britiſh School; and while our 


nobility and gentry neglect to en- 


courage any paintings, that do not 
include portraits of themſelves or fa- 
milies, their miſtreſſes, their grooms, 


their horſes, or their dogs, we muſt 
not expect that ingenious men will 


often be hardy enough to dedicate 
their attention to the more ſublime 
parts of the art, 


SOCIETY QF ARTISTS, 


HE annual exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Artiſts of Great Britain, 


inſtituted by his Majeſty's royal char-- 


ter, January 26, 1765, open? 2d hike. 


wiſe on the 28th of April, at their 


Great Room, near Exeter Exchange, 
in the Strand. 


nefit of diſtrefied artiſts, it is to be 
lamented, that the laudable purpoſes 
of it's inſtitution are not likely to be 
anſwered, in any great degree, by the 
profits of exhibiting; and it is, per- 
haps, equally to be regretted, that 
their formidable rival, the Royal Aca- 


demy, has not adopted ſome ſimilar” 


mode of diſtributing to indigent me- 
rit a ſmall portion, at leaſt, ofie 's very 
conſiderable income. 

To aſſert that the exhibition of the 
Society of Artiſts is equal to that of 
the Royal Academy, would be rid1- 
culous in the extreme; it, howeyer, 
certainly contains ſome good paint- 
ings, and a conſiderable number of 
reſpectable drawings and prints. But 
though we think elegant engravings 
would by no means diſhonour any ex- 
hibition, we cannot approve of the 
ad miſũon of ſuch as are not only deſti- 
tute of merit, but have alio been pre- 
viouſly exhibited in printſellers win- 
dows and bookſellers ſuops, 


MP. BARR YS EXHIBITION, 


IN THE GREAT ROOM OP THE SsO- 
CIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE= 
MENTQFARTS,MANUFACTURES, 
AND COMMERCE, IN THE ABEL” 
FHl. 


OTWITHETANDING the 
want of encouragement Which 
hiſtorical painting at preſent experi- 
ences in this country, and which we 
have already lamented in our account 
of the exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy, as the grand cauſe why this 
ſapecrior branch of the art is not cul- 
tivated by men Who are incapable of 
ſubſiſting on fame alone, the truly 
ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Pro- 
feſſor Barry, has with his own hands 
executed a ſeries of paintings, Which, 
ſor grande ur of ideas, ercatnefs of 
2 02 file, 


As this Society is 
ſaid to have been formed for the be- 
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ſtile, and power of execution, claim, 
and will probably bear away, the 
chief honours of the Britiſh School. 

Under very limited circumſtances, 
working without any other aſſiſtance 
than the bare expence of his mate- 
rials, and diſcouraged by cotempo- 
rary artiſts, he has laboured on his 
Herculean taſk, ſupported only by 
the fre and enthuſiaſm of the art 
forcibly operating on his mind; and 
though he now fubmits to the public 
eye the reſult of five years unremit- 
tingly employed in executing his 
comprehenſive plan, the pictures are 
by no means finiſhed, | 

Mr, Barry's deſign contains all the 
qualities of the epic ſeries; and in- 
culcates this moral truth—that the 
attainment of happineſs, as well by 
individuals, as ſociety in general, de- 
* upon labour and cultivation. 

e begins with man in a ſtate of na- 
ture, fall of inconvenience and im- 
perfection, and traces him through 
ſeveral gradations of culture and hap- 
pineſs; and, after his probationary 
ſtate in this life, conducts him to his 
final and compleat reward in the next. 

But it will be neceſſary to give our 
readers a more particular account of 
this ſtupendous undertaking, 

The whole deſign, then, is com- 
prehended in fix pictures; the third 
and fixth of which, occupying the 
whole length of the room, render the 
entrance moſt aſtoniſhingly ſtriking. 

The fr. Picture contains Orpheus 
(the founder of Grecian theology, 
and the introducer of letters and arts) 
ſinging his inſtructions to the ſavage 
people of Thrace, 


The ſecond repreſents a Grecian 
Harveſt-home, or thankſgiving to the 


rural deities, Ceres, Bacchus, &c. 


where thoſe deities appear looking 


down with benignity and ſatisfaction 


on the piety, innocence, athletic 
ſports, and ſocial feſtivity, which cloſe 
| 2 labours of the harveſt, and form 
the true baſis of political and more 
8 * . wy 

n the :hird is repreſented the ce- 
remony of crowning the victors at 
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of four horſes. 


This picture ig 
partly finiſhed, and is very maſterly. 


[Mar 


Olympia. The victors in the ſeveral 
games appear in proceſſion before the 
judges, where they are crowned with 
olive, in the preſence of all the Gre- 
cians. They cenſiſt of a victor in 
the foot- race; a foot- racer, who ran 
armed with a helmet, ſpear, and 
ſhield; a pancratiaſt; the victor at 
the ceſtus, the horſe, and the chariot 
In the chariot 1s 
Hiero, of Syracuſe; the perſon who 
leads the chorus is Pindar; the old 
man on the ſhoulders of the boxer and 
pancratiaſt, is Diagoras of Rhodes, 
who having been often in his younger 
days celebrated for his victories in 
thoſe games, has now, in his advanced 
age, the additional felicity of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of the virtuous educa- 
tion he had given his children, being 
carried round the fladium, on the 
ſhoulders of his two victorious ſons, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people 
of Greece, The ſpeQators for the 
moſt part confiſt of all thoſe cele- 
bed: characters of Greece who lived 
nearly about that time, and might 
have been preſent on the occaſion. 
At one end of the picture is a ſtatue 
of Minerva, at the other a ſtatue of 
Hercules treading down Envy, em- 
blematical of that ſtrength of body, 
and energy of mind, which were the 
two great objects of the education of 
that moſt accompliſhed and wonder. 
ful people, 

'Fhe fourth repreſents Commerce, 
or the Triumph of the Thames. The 
Thames appears with the mariner's 
compaſs in his hand, which has been 
the means of uniting the moſt diſtant 
nations, and aſſiſted by our great na- 
vigators, Drake, Raleigh, Cabot, and 
Cooke, is receiving the productions 
of all quarters of the globe, ſum. 
moned together by Mercury, or Com- 
merce. Thames is followed by Ne- 
reids, ſome of whom are carrying 
ſeveral articles of our manufactures 
of Mancheſter, Birmingham, &c. In 
the diſtance is a yiew vf the chalky 
cliffs of the coaft of England, with 


ſhips, and other pleaſing and charac- 
teriſtical objects. 
The tb is the diſtribution of pre- 


miums, 
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miums, in the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. The culture of corn 
having been ever eſteemed one of the 
moſt important national conſidera- 
tions, and the Emperor of China be- 
ing ſaid to continue at this day the 
practice of making an annual proceſ- 
nion at the head of his farmers, Mr. 
Barry has not thought it unbecoming 
the patriotiſm and true dignity of the 
firſt ſubject, and heir-apparent of 
the throne, to grace, by his preſence, 
the diſtribution of theſe prizes in the 
ſociety. - The figure habited in the 
robes of the garter, and poiphing at 
thoſe ſpecimens of corn the two far- 
mers are producing to Lord Romney, 
the cofilent. is accordingly intended 
for 45 Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, who has graciouſly promiſed 
to fit for it. Near Lord Romney 1s 
the Honourable Mr. Marſham, Saluſ- 
bury Brereton, Eſq. Joſhua Steele, 
Eſq. Earl Percy, and Sir George Sa- 
ville, vice-preſidents. On the other 
fide, are their Graces the Dukes of 
Richmond and Northumberland, the 
Earl of Radnor, Edward Hooper, Eſq. 
Keane Fitzgerald, Eſq. Dr. Stephen 
Hales, and thelate Lord Radnor,vice- 
preſidents, and Lord Folkſtone, who 
was the predeceſſor of Lord Romney, 
as . an of the Society. The 
other perſonages are their Graces 
the Dutcheſſes of Northumberland, 
Rutland, and Devonſhire; with Mrs. 
Montagu, Dr. Hurd, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, the late 
Dr. William Hunter, Edmund Burke, 
William Lock, Soame Jenyns, James 
Harris, Arthur Voung, and William 
Shipley, Eſqrs. 

In the fixth and laſt Picture, Ely. 
ſium, or the ſtate of final retribution, 
is amply diſplayed. Mr. Barry has 
in this picture brought together thoſe 


great and good men of all ages and 


nations, who were cultivators of arts 
and ſcience, and benefaQors of man- 


kind. Near the top and right corner. 
of the picture are indiſtincly feen, 


as immerſed, and loſt in the blaze of 
light, cherubims veiled with their 
wings in adoration, and offering in- 
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cenſe to Something unſcen above 
them, and out of the pifture, from 
whence the light and glory proceeds; 
and is diffuſed over the whole. The 
group underneath are philoſophers, 
and other celebrated charaQters; ſuch 
as Roger Bacon, Archimedes, Thales, 
Des Cartes, Lord Bacon, Nicholas Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and Columbus, who with two angels 
are looking at a ſolar ſyſtem, which 
the inferior angel is unveiling: near 
theſe are Epaminondas, Socrates, 
Cato the Younger, the Elder Bru- 
tus, and Sir Thomas More. Lord 
Shafteſbury, John Locke, Zeno, Ari- 
ftotle, Plato, and Wilham Molyneux, 
are looking at a group of legiſlators, 
conſiſting of King Alfred, William 
Penn, Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, Za- 
leucus, Minos, Trajan, Peter the 
Great of Ruſſia, Edward the Black 
Prince, Henry the IVth of France, 
and Andrea Doria of Genoa., Far- 
ther on are thoſe wile patrons of men 
of genius and art, Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis, Louis XIV. Alexander the 
Great, Charles I. Colbert, Leo X. 
Francis I. and Lord Arundel. 
fore this group, on the range of rocks 
which ſeparate Elyſium from the In- 
fernal Regions, are placed the an- 
gelic guards; in the moſt advanced 
part of which 1s an archangel, or in- 
ſtrument of Diyine Juſtice, weighing 
good and evil, Behind this 7 


farther on, Huga Grotius, Father 


Paul, Pope Adrian, &c, In the top- 


af the picture, and near the center, 
is Homer finging to his lyre; on his 
right-hand are Milton, Shakeſpeare, 


Spenſer, Chaucer, Sappho, Alcæus, 


Oſſian, Menander, Moliere, Terence, 


Congreve, Ben Johnſon, Racine, Cor- 


neille, Otway, Brumha, Confucius, 
Mango Capac, &c. 
ſide of Homer fit Fenelon, Virgil, 
Horace, Taſſo, Arioſto, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Laura. In the ſecond 
range of figures, over Edward the 


Black Prince and Lorenzo de Medi- 


cis, are Swift, Eraſmus, and Cer. 
vantes, with Pope, Dryden, Addiſon, 


Richardſon, Sterne, Gray, Maſon, 


Goldſmith, 


Be 


gure, 
are Paſchal, and Biſhop Butler; and, 


On the other 
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Goldſmith, Thomſon, and Henry 
Fielding. Hogarth, Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Vandyk. Rubens, Le Sueur, 


& Brun, Julio Romano, Domeni- 


Chino, An. Carrache, Phidias, Huſ- 


"fey, Ponfün, the Sycionian Maid, 
— Callimachas, Pamphilus, Apelles, 


Correggio, Titian, Rafaelle, Par- 


meggrano, Michelangelo, Lida Vin- 
&, Ghiberti, Donatello, Maſſaccio, 


"> Bruneleſcbi, Albert Durer, Giotto, 


—and'Cimabue. The figures in Tar- 
tarus are a Warrior, a glutton, a 
ſpendthrift, a detractor, a miſer, a 


or ambitious man; and three fi- 
Fgrrestepreſenting che abuſe of power, 


a gcfpot, a political pope, an abettor 
of the folemn league and covenant, 
—and other characters obnoxious to ſo- 
= Ft wonld be invidious to point out 
trifling defects in fo exteniive a de- 
gn, where. the eye of taſte, judg- 
ment, -and candour, cannot fail to 
find ſuftcient to admire, even in it's 
- preſent unfiniſhed ſtate; and as the 

faults will no doubt be leſs, and the 
beauties conſiderably more, when the 


whole comes to be compleated, that. 
will be the proper period for minute 


examination: in the mean time, we 


Mall not withold our general opinion; 


Which certainly is, that this exhibi- 
tion highly merits the encouragement 


of every well-wiſher to the arts, and 


will reflect an honour on the ingeni- 
ous artiſt's name and country; which 
Iatter, however, will deferve to loſe 
much of it's credit, ſhould the for- 
mer fail to receive that /ub/tantial 


applauſe to which he is ſo well en- 
titled. 


With their uſual generoſity, the 


liberal and enlightened noblemen and 
r who compole the ſocicty 
for which theſe excellent paintings 
are finally deſtined, have publiſhed 
an eulogium on the abilities of Mr. 
Barry; which muſt be highly ſatis- 
factory to that gentleman, and with 
which we ſhall, for the preſent, con- 


clude this article, after wiſhing him 


every poſhble ſucceſs, 


ApELynr, APRIL 26, 1783. 
Ar an extraordinary meeting of 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, it was propoſed to view the 
Hiſtorical Paintings in the Great 
Room, executed by James Barry, Eſq. 
R. A. and Profeſſor of Painting to the 


Royal Academy; and after attentive 


inſpection, Reſolved, That the ſeries 
of pictures illuſtrating in their deſign 
the progreſs of human knowledge, 
and the advancement of uſeful and 
elegant arts, from a very early period 


to the prefent æra, is a work of great 


excellence of compoſition, maſterly 
execution, and claſſical information, 


and muſt be deemed a national orna- 


ment, as well as a monument of the ta- 
lents and ingenuity of the artiſt. 'The 


Society, therefore, deſirous of giving 


the moſt ample teſtimony of his emi- 
nent abilities, unanimouſly voted him 
their thanks, and ordered that this reſo- 
lution be publiſhed in the newſpapers. 

SAMUEL More, Secretary, 


DESCRIPTION” 


' QF THE SEAT Or SIR CHARLES ASGILL, NEAR RICHMOND, IN SURREY. 


FRHIS very elegant little villa, the 


lightfully ſituated on the ſouth bank 


of the Thames, near Richmond, in. 


Surrey, and exactly oppoſite Iſleworth. 


The edifice, which is entirely of 
ſeat of Sir Charles Aſgill, (whoſe 

+ parental ſufferings, from the perſecu- 
tion of his fon Captain Aſpill, in 
America, at length ſo happily termi- 

- nated, were for a long time ſympa- 
thiſed by every humane bofom) is de- 


ſtone,” was deſigned and built by 


Robert” Taylor, Eſq. on a ſpot of 
ground purpolely purchaſed by Sir 


Charles; for Whom it was erected 
about fixteen years ſince. This ſeat 
is remarkable for it's peculiarly ele- 
gant ſimplicity; and the plan and 


elevation are given in the /itruwins 


Britannicus. 
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It commands the moſt agreeable 
proſpects of the river Thames and 
the adjacent country; the inſide is 
fitted up and furniſhed with confi- 


MISCE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
OF THE 
WORKS OF NATURE AND ART. 


NUMBER V. 


| ECLIPSES. 
2 ſun illuminating every pla- 
net and ſatellite, each of them 
caſts a ſhadow towards that point of 
the heaven which is oppoſite to the 
grand ſource of light. This ſhadow is 
nothing more than a privation of the 
Bght of the ſun, in the ſpace conceal- 
ed from that luminary by the opaque 
bodyby which his rays are intercepted, 
Whenever the ſun's light is ſo in- 
tercepted by the moon, that to any 
part of the earth the ſun appears more 
or leſs covered, he is ſaid to undergo 
an eclipſe; though, properly ſpeak. 
ing, it is only an eclipſe of that part 
of che earth where the moon's ſhadow 
or penumbra falls. The penumbra, 
it may be neceflary to remark, is a 
faint kind of ſhadow wholly ſurround- 
ing the more perfe& ſhadow of an 
planet or ſatellite, When the earth 
comes between the ſan and moon, the 
moon falls into the earth's ſhadow; 
and, as ſhe has no light of her own, 
ſhe ſuffers a real eclipſe from the in- 
terception of the rays of the ſun. 
When the ſun 1s eclipſed to us, an 
inhabitant of the moon, on the fide 
next the earth, ſecs her ſhadow like 
a dark ſpot travelling over the earth, 
with a motion twice as quick, and 
exactly the ſame way, as that of it's 
Equatorial parts. When the moon 
is in an eclipſe, the ſun appears 
eclipſed to her, total to all thoſe parts 


tinue in the ſhadow. dt Ge, De. 

The ſpherical figure of the earth 
is ſufficiently demonſtrable (the hills 
taking off no more from it's rotun- 
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derable taſte and elegance ; and the 


TEN s which were laid out by Mr. 


river, are ſmall, but exceedingly 
beautiful, 


LLANY. 


dity than grains of duſt from that of 


an artificial globe) from the ſhape of 


it's ſhadow on the moon, Which is 
conſtantly bounded by a circular line, 
though the carth inceſſantly turns it's 
different ſides to that planet, and ſel- 
dom exhibits the ſame ſide in different 
eclipſes, becauſe they hardly ever hap- 
pen exactly at the ſame hours. If, as, 
ſome have erroneouſly ſuppoſed, the 
earth were ſhaped like a round flat 
plate, 1t's ſhadow would alone appear 
circular when either of it's ſides di- 
rectly faced the moon; and more or 
leſs elliptical, as the earth happened 
to be turned more or leſs obliquely. 
towards the moon when ſhes eclipſed. 
The moon's different phaſes prove her 
to be round; for, as ſhe keeps ftill 
the ſame ſide towards the earth; were 
that ſide flat, as it certainly appears 
to be, ſhe could never be viſible from 


the third quarter to the firſt; and, 


from the firſt quarter to the third, 
would appear as round as when we 
ſay ſhe is full: becauſe, at the end of 
her firſt quarter the ſun's light would 
come as ſuddenly on all her fide next 
the earth, as it does on a flat wall, 
and go off equally abrupt when her, 
third quarter expired. , 

Were the earth and ſun of equal 
magnitude, the ſhadow of the former 
would be infinjtely extended, and 
uniformly of the ſame bulk; and the- 
planet Mars, in either of it's nodes, 
and oppoſite to the ſun, would be. 
eclipſed in the earth's ſhadow, If 
the earth were bigger then the ſun, 
it's ſhadow would increaſe in bulk 


the farther it extended, and would 
on which the earth's ſhadow falls, 


and of as long duration as they con- 


eclipſe the great planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, with all their moons, when 
they were oppoſite to the ſun; but as 
Mars in oppoſition never falls into 


the earth's ſhadow, though he is not 


then above 42 millions of mites from 
the 


— 
—— — 


— 
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the earth, it is plain that the earth 
is much lefs than the fun; ſince it's 
ſhadow could rrot otherwiſe terminate 
in a point at ſo ſmall a diſtance. Were 
the fan and moon equally big, the 
moon's ſhadow ele go on to the 
earth with an equal breadth, and 
cover more than 2000 miles of the 
carth's ſurface, even though it fell 
directly againſt the earth's center, as 
ſeen from rhe moon; and much more 
if it fell obliquely on the earth: but 
the moonꝰs ſhadow is ſeldom 150 miles 
broad at the earth, except when it 
falls very obliquely on the earth, in 
total eelipſes of the ſun. In annular 
eclipſes, the moon's real ſhadow ter- 
minates in a point at ſome diftance 
from the earth. The moon's ſmall 
diſtance from the earth, and the ſhort- 
neſs of her ſhadow, prove her to be 
leſs than the ſun; 24. as the earth's 
ſhadow is fafficiently large to cover 
the moon, were her diameter three 
times its preſent fize, (which is clear 
from her long continuance in the 
ſhadow when ſhe goes through it's 
center) it is evident that the earth is 
muck bigger chan the moon. 

- Though all opaque bodies receiv- 
ing light from the fun, have neceſ- 
ſarily their ſhadows; yet ſuch is his 
bulk and their diſtances, that the pri- 
mary planets can never eclipſe one 


another. A primary can only eclipſe, 


or be eelipſed by, ix's ſecondary; and 
this only when in oppoſition to, or in 
conjunction with, the fun. 


ſeldom appear, though the ſun and 


moon are every month in fimilar fi- 


tuations; from which it ſhould ſeem 
that theſe two luminaries muſt every 
month be eclipſed; There are, how- 
ever, very feweclipſesin ortion to 
the number of new n 


This is eafily accounted fur. Were 


the moon's orbit coincident with the 
plane of the ecliptic, in which the 


earth always moves, and the fun ap- 


In theſe” 
poſitions the primary planets very 


[Mar 


pears to move, the moon's ſhadow 
would fall upon the earth at every 
change, and eclipſe the ſun to ſome 
parts of the earth: the moon, in like 
manner, would go through the middle 
of the earth's ſhadow, and be eclipſed 
at every full; though with this dif- 
ference, that ſhe would be totally 
datkened for more than an hour and 
a half, whereas the ſun never was to- 
tally eclipſed by the interpoſition of 
the moon above four minutes at moſt, 
But one half of the moon's orbit 1s 
elevated 5* degrees above the ecliptie, 
and the other half as much depreſſed 
below it: conſequently, the moon's 
orbit interſects the ecliptic in two 
oppoſite points, called the Moon's 

odes. When theſe points are in a 
right line with the center of the ſun 
at new or ful] moon, the ſun, moon, 
and earth, are all in a right line; and 
if the moon be then new, her ſhadow 
falls upon the earth; if full, the earth's 
ſhadow falls upon her. If, at the time 
of conjunction, the ſun and moon are 
more than 17 degrees from either of 
the nodes, the moon is then generally 
too high or too low in her orbit to 
caſt any part of her ſhadow on the 
earth'; and when the ſun is more than 
12 degrees from either of the nodes 
at the full moon, the moon is gene- 
rally too high or too low in her orbit 
to go through any part of the earth's 
ſhadow: in boch which caſes there can 
be no eclipſe. But when the moon 
is, at the time of conjunction, leſs 
than 17 degrees from either node, 
her ſhadow or penumbra falls more 
or leſs upon' the earth, as ſhe 1s more 
or leſs within this limit“. And when, 
at the time of oppoſition, ſhe is leſs 
than 12 degrees from either node, ſhe 
paſſes through a greater or leſs por- 
tion of the earth's ſhadow as ſhe is 
more or leſs within this limit. The 


moon's orbit contains 300 degrees; 


ry of which, the limit of ſolar eclipſes 
on either fide of the nodes, and 12, 


* This admits of ſome variation: for, in spogeal eclipſes, the ſolar limit is but 164 degrees; 
and in perigeal-eclipfes it is 1834. When the full noon is in her apogee,” ſhe will be eelipſed 


if- he be within 104 degrees of 
if ue be withia 12 1-30 degrees of the node. 


e node; and wen ſhie is full in lier perigee, the will be eclipſed 
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the limit of lunar eclipſes, are but 
ſmall portions; and, as the ſun com- 
monly paſtes by the nodes only twice 
in the year, it1s not at all wonderful 
that we have fo many new and full 
moons without eclipfes. 

The eclipſes of the ſun are more 
frequent than thoſe of the moon; the 
ſun's ecliptic limits being greater 
than the moon's: yet we have more 
vi/ible eclipſes of the moon than of 
the ſun, becaufe eclipſes of the moon 
are ſeen from all parts of that hemi- 
ſphere of the earth which is next her, 
and are equally large to each of thoſe 
* but the ſun's eclipſes are viſi- 

le only to that ſmall portion of the 
hemiſphere next him whereon the 
moon's ſhadow falls. 

The moon's orbit being elliptical, 
and the earth in one of it's focuſes, 
ſhe is, in every lunation, once at her 
leaſt diſtance from the earth, and once 
at her greateſt, When the moon 


changes at her leaſt diſtance from the 


earth, and ſo near the node that her 
dark ſhadow falls upon the earth, ſhe 
appears large enough to cover the 
whole diſc“ of the ſun from that part 
on which her ſhadow falls; and the 
ſun, for ſome minutes, appears to- 
tally eclipſed there: but when the 
moon changes at her greateſt diſtance 
from the earth, and ſo near the node 
that her dark ſhadow is directed to- 
wards the earth, her diameter ſub- 
tends a leſs angle than the ſun's; and 
therefore ſhe cannot hide his whole 
diſc from any part of the earth, nor 
does her ſhadow at that time reach it; 
and to the place over which the point 
of her ſhadow hangs, the eclipſe 1s 
annular; the ſun's edge appearing 


like a luminous ring ſarrounding the 
body of the moon. 


hen the change 
happens within 17 degrees of the node, 
and the moon at her mean diſtance 
from the earth, the point of her ſha- 
dow juſt touches the earth, and ſhe 
edlipſeth the ſun totally to that ſmall 
ſpot whereon her ſhadow falls; but 
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the darkneſs is not of a moment's 
duration. | 
The apparent diameter of the moon, 
when largeſt, exceeds the ſun's, when 
leaſt, — 5 1 minute 38 ſeconds of a 
degree: and in the greateſt ectipſe of 
the fun that can happen at any time 
or place, the total darkneſs continues 
no longer than whilſt the mobn is 
going 1 minute 38 ſeconds from the 
un in her orbit; which is about 3 
minutes and 13 ſeconds of time. | 
The dark ſhadow of the moon co- 
vers only a ſpot, including about one 
hundred and eighty Engliſh miles in 
breadth of the ſurface of the earth, 
when the moon's diameter appears 
largeſt, and the ſun's leaſt; rior can 
the total darkneſs extend farther than 
the dark ſhadow covers. Yet the 
moon's partial ſhadow, or penumbraz 
may then cover a circular ſpace of 
goo miles in diameter, within the 
whole of which the ſun is more or 
leſs eclipſed, as the places are leſs or 
more remote from the center of the 
penumbra. When the moon changes 
exactly in the node, the penumbra is 
circular on the earth at the middle 
of the general eclipſe, becauſe at that 
time it falls perpendicularly on it's 
ſurface: but at every other moment 
it falls obliquely on the eatth, and 
will therefore be elliptical; and the 
more ſo, as the time is longer before 
or after the middle of the general 
eclipſe, much greater portions of the 
earth's ſurface being then involved in 
the penumbra. 


At the time the penumbra firſt 
touches the Earth, the general eclipſe 


commences; when it quits the earth, 
the general eclipſe ceaſcs: from be- 


ginning to end, the ſun appears 
1 


eclipſed in ſome part of the earth. 
When the penumbra touches any par- 
ticular place, the eclipſe at that place 
begins, and it ends when the penum- 
bra leaves it. If the moon changes 
in the node, the penumbra goes over 
the center of the earth's diſk as ſeen 


Though the ſun and moon are ſpherical bodies, as ſern from the earth they appear to be 


Hort. HY, * 


circular planes; and ſo would the earth, were it ſeen from the moon. The apparently flat ſurfaces 
of the ſun and moon are called their dijer by aſtronomers, | FO RS 2421 
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from the moon; and, conſequently, 
by deſcribing the longeſt line 8 
on the earth, continues the longeſt 
upon it; namely, about five hours fifty 
minutes: more, if the moon be at her 
greateſt diſtance from the earth, be- 
cauſe ſhe then moves ſloweſt; leſs, if 
ſhe be at her leaſt diſtance, becauſe 
of her more rapid motion. 

The diameter of the moon, as well 
as that of the ſun, is ſuppoſed to be 
divided into twelve equal parts, 
called digits; and ſo many of theſe 
darts as are darkened by the earth's 
ſhadow, ſo many digits 1s th? moon 
ſaid to be eclipſed. Whatever quan- 
fity above twelve digits the moon 1s 


eclipſed, ſo far the ſhadow of the 


earth is over the body of the moon, 
on that edge to which ſhe is neareſt 
at the middle of the eclipſe. 
It is difficult to mark with preci- 
ion either the beginning or ending 
F a lunar eclipſe, even with the beſt 
teleſcope; the earth's ſhadow Deng 
ſo exceedingly faint, and ill-define 
about the ices, rhac when the moon 
is either juſt approaching or leavin 
it, the obſcuration of her limb 1s 
ſcarcefy ſenſible; and therefore the 
niceſt obſervers can hardly aſcertain 
within four or five ſeconds of the ex- 
act time, But both the beginning 
and ending of ſolar eclipſes are in- 
ſtantaneouſly viſible; for the inſtant 
that the edge of the moon's diſc 
rouches that of the ſun, his rotun- 
dity ſeems a little invaded on that 
art; and the moment ſhe leaves it, 
ie again appears perfectly round. 
Eclipſes of the moon are of great 
uſe in aftronomy, for aſcertaining the 
periods of her motions; eſpecially 
when they are obſerved to be alike in 
all circumſtances, and have long in- 


tervals of time between them. In 


eography, the longitudes of places are 
found by eclipſess but for this pur- 
ofe eclipſes of the moon are more 
erviceable than thoſe of the ſun, be- 
cauſe they are more frequently viſi- 
ble, and the Tame lunar eclipſe is of 
equal ſize and duration at all places 
where it is ſeen. In chronology, both 
ſolar and Iunar'eclipſes ſerve to de- 


* * 
® * 


termine exactly the time of any paſt 
event: for there are ſo many particu- 
lars obſervable in every eclipſe, with 
reſpect to it's quantity, the places 
where it is viſible, (if of the ſun) and 
the time of the day or night; that it 
is impoſſible there can be two ſolar 
eclipſes in the courſe of many ages 
which are in all circumſtances Es. 

It 1s evident from the above ex- 
planation of the doctrine of eclipſes, 
that the darkneſs at Our Saviour's 
Crucifhx1ton was ſupernatural; for He 
ſuffered on the day on which the 
Paſſover was eaten by the Jews, when 
it was impoſſible that the moon's 
ſhadow could fall on the earth; for 
the Jews kept the Paſſover at the 


time of full moon: nor does the dark- 


neſs in total eclipſes of the ſun laſt 
above four minutes in any place; 
whereas the darkneſs at the Cruci- 
fixion laſted three hours, (Matt. 
xxviii. 15.) and overſpread, at leaſt, 
all the land of Judea. 


A variety of ſuperſtitious notions. 
formerly prevailed, A g the in- 


fluence of eclipſes on human affairs; 


and many writers have preſerved the 


abſurd notions which prevailed on 
ſuch occaſions in unenlightened 
times. 'The bright ſun of philo- 
ſophy, however, 0 long happily 
diſperſed the miſts of ignorance in 
almoſt every clime; and theſe good 
or ill omens, as they were ridiculouſly 


imagined, are known to be derived. 


from cauſes very naturally accounted 
for, Theſe notions, however, are 


ſaid to have proved exceedingly for- 


tunate to Columbus, the celebrated 
diſcoverer of America; and as this is, 
in our opinion, the only circumſtance 
of the kind worth relating, we ſhall 
preſent it to our readers, before we 
conclude this article. 2 


© Chriſtopher Columbus being in 
1 


the year 1493 driven on the iſland 


of Jamaica, he was greatly diſtreſſed 
for e the inhabitants abſo- 


lutely refuſing to grant him the ſmall- 
eſt aſſiſtance. 


them with a plague, and told them, 


that it's approach ſhould be denoted . 
by an eclipſe of the ſun; which ac-- 


cordingly 
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cordingly happened on the very day 
he had foretold, and ſo terrified the 
natives, that they contended- who 
ſhould be the moſt expeditious in 
furniſhing him with all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, proſtrating themſelves at his 
feet, nt imploring him to pardon 
their preſumptuous refuſal of his rea- 
ſonable requeſts. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


ACCOUNT OF A LUMINOUS Ar- 
PEARANCE IN THE HEAVENS. 
BY MR. TIBERIUS CAVALLO, 
F. K. s. IN A LETTER TO SIR Jo- 
SEPH BANKS, BART. p. R. s. 


I Take the liberty to ſend you an 
account of a luminous appearance 
obſerved laſt night in the heavens, 
which ſeems to be very ſingular in 
it's nature, and quite diſtin& from 
the Aurora Borealis. 

At about half an hour paſt nine 
yeſterday evening, being the 27th of 
March 1781, a white light began to be 
ſeen in the ſky, which became gradu- 
ally more and more denſe till ten 
o*clock, at which time it formed a 
compleat luminous arch from eaſt to 
weſt. Of this I have been informed 
by others; but at a quarter paſt ten 
I went out of the houſe, and obſery- 
ed it myſelf. At that time it ap- 
peared to be an arch of about ſeven 
or eight degrees in breadth extended 
from eaſt to weſt, or, as ſome of my 
friends imagined, in the direction of 
eaſt by north to weſt by ſouth. It's 
weſtern part quite reached the hori- 


zon; but the eaſtern part of the arch 


ſeemed to begin at about fifty or 


ſixty degrees above the horizon. It 


did not paſs through the zenith, but 
at about eight or ten degrees ſouth- 
ward of it, and it was nearly perpen- 
dicular to the horizon; 


The whiteneſs. of this arch was 
much denſer than that of w Aurora 


Borealis I ever. obſerved, -though it 
did not caſt ſo much light upon the 


terreſtrial objects. Towards the mid 


dle it was ſo denſe, that the ſtars 
over which it paſſed were eclipſed; 
but the fides of this luminous arch 
were more faint and tranſparent. 

At about three quarters paſt ten it 


began to loſe it's brightneſs, and 


then vaniſhed gradually, ſo that at 
eleven o'clock none of it could be 
perceived. As ſoon as any part of 
this arch loſt it's denſe whateneſs, 
the ſtars appeared through it quite 
diſtint, ſo that it could not be a 
cloud. The light alſo ſeemed to 
vaniſh without change of place; for 
it did not appear to be diſperſed 
through the ſky, or to be driven in 
any direction. l 

This extraordinary appearance to 
me ſeemed quite diſtinct from the 
Aurora Borealis, for the following 
reaſons, viz. becauſe it eclipſed the 
ſtars over which it paſled; becauſe 
it's light, or rather it's white appear- 
ance, was ſtationary, and not lam- 
bent; and becauſe it's direction was 
from eaſt to weſt. a 

The atmoſphere was in other re- 
ſpects very ſerene, the ſtars ſhining 
very bright, and no cloud appearing. 
The northern light was exceedingly 
faint, and very low about the northern 
point of the horizon. The wind was 
nearly north-eaſt, and it could be 
juſt perceived in the ſtreets. | 

Jam, &C. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EARTHQUAKE AT 
HAYODUNOS, NEAR DENBIGH. 
BY JOHN LLOYD, ESQ. F. k. s. IN 
ALETTER TOSIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
BART. P. R. 8. 


HAFODUNOS, NEAR DENBIGH, 

DEAR SIR, DEC. 31, 1781. 
PON the 29th day of laſt Au- 
guſt, at Sh. 37' 30", I was fit- 
ting on my bed-fide*, and heard a: 
rumbling ,noiſe, as if at a diſtance. 


The ſound ſeemed to approach me; 


and when it was greateſt, the bed 
rocked and ſhook. ſo much, that I 


could ſcarcely keep my ſeat. I could. 


* This houſe is built upon the fide of a rock; and my bed-chamber, though up two pair of ſtairs, 
is on a groynd-floor; the floor is not more than one foot from the ſolid rock in my bed-chamber. * 


2 K 2 have 
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have no doubt of it's being an earth- 
quake, and inftantly looked at my 
bargmeter, which is of Mr. De Luc's 
conſtruction; it ood at 29.57 inches. 
Attached thermometer 65 degrees. 
The barometer had been ſtationary 
nearly for the three preceding days, 
and did not ſeem to be affected with 
the ſhack. The morning was re- 
markably fine, and not a fingle cloud 
to be ſeen, Two of my ſiſters anda 
gentleman were walking upon the 

terrace in the garden by the ſide of a 
wall; they all perceived the noiſe, at 
firſt as If as a great diſtance; but 
when it was greateſt, they perceived 
the wall to ſhake, though they did 
not obſerve any agitation under their 
feet. As they were walking, and 
obſerved the ſpot when they firſt 
heard the found, and the ſpot they 
came to when 1t ceaſed, I was ena- 
bled to aſcertain it's duration pretty 
exactly, and find it to have been from 


$fteen to eighteen ſeconds, It's. 


courſe was nearly from ſouth-eaſt to 
north-weſt, Some other perſons in 
our houſe perceived a double ſhock; 
and this has been obſerved by many 
who felt it in other places. 

It was felt at Flint by Mrs, Sea- 
man and her daughter, who obſerved 
the cups rattled upon the ſaucers as 
they ſat at breakfaſt, Mr. Pennant's 
family, at Downing, fancied that an 
empty waggon was coming into the 
back-court, which is paved, It was 
Rrongly felt at Llonrwſt by the whole 
town, and part of a ſtone-wall was 
flung down. At Carnarvon, (which 
3s in the ſame parallel of latitude as 
this place, 53 degrees 10 minutes) 
the ſhock was very ſlight, It was 
perceived in many places about Con- 
way; but not at all by any one in 
town. 
very ftrongly at his houſe near Beau- 
maris. At our friend Mr. Davies's, 
in that town, a door clapped back. 
wards and forwards ſeveral times; 
and at Lord Bulkeley's ſeat, Boron- 
Hill, the family were much alarmed, 
t was ſo violent. 
elt at Holyhead; and at an eminent 
- Plicizor's in the ifland of Angleſey, 


_ ſeat of Sir C. Buck, 
Sir Hugh WHliams felt it 


It was ſtrongly 


the deſks before ſeveral clerks in his 
office ſhaok fo that they could not 
write. It was ſtrongly perceived at 
Mr. Fitzmaurice's, zt Lleweny Hall, 
in the Vale of Clwyd, and in ſeveral 
other places in that vale. All the 

eninſula in Carnarvonſhire, called 


Jun, ſurrounded by St. George's 


Channel, was ſhook very much. 
There have been two ſhocks fince 
this I have been deſcribing. Mr. 
Pennant felt one; but T was not fen= 
ſible of either. The times it was 
felt at differ very much, on account 
of the variations in the ſeveral dials 
from whence the clocks 'are regu- 
lated; but I am very exact as to my 
own time, having the day preceding 
the earthquake, and that very day, 
aſcertained my time by equal alti- 
tudes, taken with one of Mr. Bird's 
aſtronomical quadrants of one foot 
radius, As every phenomenon of 
this kind is intereſting, you may, 
perhaps, wiſh to communicate this 
account to the Royal Society; which 

ou are welcome to do, if you think 
it worth the attention of ſo illuſtri- 
ous a body. 


F have the honour to be, &c. 


ACCOUNT OF THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE $SOIL AT OPENING A 
WELL AT HANBY, IN LINCOLN. 
SHIRE, IN A LETTER FROM 
SIR HENRY C. ENGLEFIELD, 
RART. F. R. AND A,S, TO SIR JO- 
SEPH BANKS, BART. P. R. 8. 


DEAR SIR, 


* HE appearance of the foil which 
A fell under my own inſpection, 
on opening a well at Hanby, the 
in Lenton 
pods Lincolnſhire, being, as far as 

can. recolle&, quite ſingular, I hope 
you will not think this account of it 
* the attention of the So- 
ciety. 

The ſpot on which the well was 
ſonk is nearly on a level with Lin- 
coln Heath, and of courſe high 
ground compared with the fen, 
Which is diſtant from it above fix 


es, 
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miles. The ſoil was uniformly a 
blue clay, in parts rather inclinin 

to a ſhaly ſtructure, and contain 

many caſts. of tellinz, a very little 
pyrites, and ſome few ſmall, but 
very elegant, belemnites. Theſe are 
all the uſual foſlils of clay; but what 


1 think without example is, that 


through the whole maſs of clay were 


interſperſed nodules of pure chalk, 


evidently rounded by long attrition, 
and of all fizes from that of a pea to 
a child's head. 

They lay in no fort of order that 
T could find. How deep this ap- 
pearance might have continued, I 
cannot determine; but no water hav- 
ing been found at the depth of 
thirty feet, the trial was given up, 
as the expence would have exceeded 
the advantage propoſed. A ſpeci- 
men of the chalk is herewith exhi- 
bited to the Society. 

I E muſt add, that in all the en- 
virons there is not the leaſt trace of 
chalk in any form whatever that I 
could difcover or hear of. 


I am, &c, 


CECILIA WEVIL, 


A MORAL TALE, 


* variety of fituations into 
which we are all occafionally 
thrown, whether our ſphere in life be 
ſplendid or obſcure, calls loudly for 

e conſtant exertion of every virtue; 
and there are few, if any, who in 
the time of adverſity ſummon reaſon 
and reflection to their aid, that do 
not, however great their misfortunes, 
experience the cheering condolence 
of an invifible good monitor. By 
acting up to the dictates of an un- 
tainted eonſcience, we may welcome 
calamity with a ſmile, and ſerenely 
view the ineffeQual attacks of ma- 
levolenee; whoſe loathſome darts, un- 
able to penetrate the virtuous boſom, 
direct their difappointed force againſt 
# leſs powerful adverſary: but it is 
difficult to repel thoſe evils which 


originate from the- impurity of our 
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hearts, that being the ſource of their 
exiſtence. The only hope is, that 
this circumſtance, inſtead of precipt-. 
tating the unhappy victim to perdi- 
tion, may remind him of the pre-- 
eminence of virtue, once nearer his 
reach; and ſtimulate him gradually 
to labour for the attainment of it's- 
delightful and advantageous ſummit. 
Virtue has undoubtedly ſometimes re- 
ceived temptations almoſt too power- 
ful; but how conſpicuouſly do we 
often ſee it rewarded by the timely 
intervention of Providence! and with 
what additional luſtre, with what di- 
vine refulgence, does it on ſuch oc+ 
caſions ſhine upon the ſoul, adding 
new charms to it's original brightneſs, 
and ſetting every officious innovation 
at defhance! To record the ignomt- 
nious fate of vice, is certainly laud« 
able; but to paint the diſtreſſes of 
miſguided innocence, and it's fplen- 
did reward for the preſervation of it's 
brighteſt gem through the unbound. 
ed path of temptation, eannot fail 
of reminding the wanderer, tha. 


Vice is a monſter of fuch frightful mien, 
© As, to be hated, needs but to be ſcen.“ 


A town bounded by the fea, delight- 
fully ſituated in a remote weſtern 
county, gave birth to Mr. Wevil, 
whoſe father was a reſpectable attor- 
ney, and bred his ſon to the ſame 
profeſſion. 

On the death of his father, which 
happened in Mr. Wevil's twenty-fifth 
year, he purſued the exemplary con- 
duRof his regretted parent, with a per- 
ſeverance * zeal Which would Have 
8 any ſtation. To compleat the 

elicity that on all ſides pre ſented it, 
ſelf, from the univerſal eſteem which 
his known prohity never failed ta fe- 
cure, he paid his addreſſes to the 
daughter of an eminent phyſician of 
the ſame place; and fqon obtained 
her hand, with the entire poſſeſſio 

of her heart, though unaccompanied 


by py very conſiderable fortune. Mr. 
Wevil's knowledge was by no 1 5 


confined to the law; having a liberal 
and capacious mind, he acquired a 
degree of excellence in every aecom- 


pliſkhment 
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Pliſhment requiſite to form the com- 
pleat gentleman, the intelligent and 


reeable companion: nor was Mrs. 


evil leſs ſucceſsful in cultivating the 
various graces which conſtitute the ac- 
compliſhed gentlewoman. Happy in 
the poſſeſſion of each other, and bleſ- 
ſed with numerous friends, their 
years rolled on through ſcenes of 
perpetual delight. Two children, a 
fon and a daughter, compleated their 
felicity. Cecilia, the eldeſt, was in- 
ſtructed principally under their own 
care; and her brother, a very pro- 


mifing youth, was placed at a diſtant 


boarding- ſchool, where he remained 
till his thirteenth year. Cecilia was 
the darling of Mrs, Wevil, whoſe per- 
petual ſtudy was to ennoble her im- 
mature ideas, and place her in the 
ind ubitable path of rectitude and ho- 
nour. Harry and his ſiſter were, in- 
deed, the delight of both their parents. 
The former having acquired an un- 
uſually early * of navigation, 
ſolicited his father to countenance his 
propenſity for the ſea; a requeſt with 
which he at length reluctantly com- 
plied. A brave commander, who 
afterwards loſt his life in the Weſt 
Indies, having at this time a ſummer 
reſidence in the neighbourhood, (and 


ducted with fidelity and ſatisfaction) 
chearfully undertook to become his pa- 
tron, and rated him as a midſhipman 
immediately on the commencement of 
the war. Cecilia every day furniſhed 
new proofs of an enlarged and a ſuſcep- 
tible mind; ſhe. not only excelled in 
muſic and dancing, but gave evident 
tokens of a taſte 157 literature, which 
her parents chearfully encouraged, 
She abhorred the diſguſting affectation 
which too frequently 3 2 from a 
conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing uncommon 
perſonal charms, which ſhe very pro- 
perly regarded only as important ap- 
pendages to thoſe who | appt $ no Other 
qualification. She ha 

her ſeventeenth year, when the female 
mind is ſuſceptible of every tender 
impnlſe; and if not powerfully pro- 
tecked by reaſon, as well as duty, 


often proves une qual to the taſk of. 


4 
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whoſe affairs Mr. Wevil had long con- 


now attained. 


[Mar 


repelling the dangerous attacks of 
worthleſs inſignificants, who boaſt of 
favours never conferred, and of con- 
nections noble only in words. ARE 
the various admirers who preſented 
themſelves, there was not & hem one 
whom Cecilia ever preſumed to fa- 
vour, without: firſt 3 Mrs. 
Wevil; who being the moſt indulgent 
of parents, never refuſed her ſanction 
to any of thoſe innocent recreations 
amongſt the youth of both ſexes, 
which muſt naturally tend to inform 
and delight the mind, were the young 
people all alike amiable. .' 

Mr. Wevil had been engaged in a 
ſucceſsful cauſe againſt Sir 'Thomas 
B „of the adjoining town $ who, 
being exaſperated at the deciſion of 
the jury againſt him, determined to 
conſign the final inveſtigation to a' 
ſuperior court. 
his preſence would be neceſſary in 
the 8 on this occaſion, ex- 


preſſed a deſire to be accompanied 0 


Mrs. Wevil and her daughter; whoſe 
reſidence being ſo exceedingly re- 
mote, they might otherwiſe never 
have an x es of enjoying the 
variety of it's entertainments, and 
beholding it's outward grandeur and 
magnificence. The young lady re- 
ceived the news with the utmoſt joy; 
as much from the kindneſs of her fa- 


ther'in making the offer, as from the: 


deſire of gratifying her own curioſity. 


But Mrs, Wevil begged to decline 
the propoſal, as they hourly expected 
the arrival of their ſon-Harry, from- 
a long cruize, whoſe ſhip had been in 


ſeveral engagements, This confider- 


ation had alſo much weight with the. 


young lady; but, from the recollec- 
tion of the known kindneſs of his 


captain, who, it was ſuggeſted, would 
let him remain till their return, ſhe. 
chearfully prepared to accompany - 


her father. 


But how ſlender is the foundation on 
which we are too apt to build our 
Three days after the. 

epartureof Mr. Wevil and his daugh-, 
ter, the affectionate parent received the 
melancholy information that her ſon, 
had been ordered on board a prize, ta, 


3 hopes! 


proceed 


Mr. Wevil, finding 
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proceed to the firſt Engliſh port; but 
that, on their paſſage, they were attack- 
ed and captured by an American priva- 
teer, after a gallant reſiſtance, and it 
was not certain that he had ſurvived the 
misfortune. The abſence of her huſ- 
band and beloved daughter aggrava- 
ted the calamity; and Mrs. Wevil ex- 
erienced anguiſh too poignant for 
* delicate frame. However, before 
ſhe could collect ſufficient fortitude 
to tranſmit the unhappy intelligence 
to her huſband, a letter from Harry's 
captain arrived, rogiguing the acci- 
dent, and promiſing in a few days to 
inform them of their ſon's real fate, 
which he apprehended was far from 
being ſo unfortunate as had been re- 
ported. Under this ſuſpenſe, ſhe de- 
rermined to wait the event, before 
the communicated the mournful in- 
tormation to her abſent family, 

Mr. Wevil and Cecilia arrived ſafe 
in the metropolis; and the former 
having ſatisfactorily concluded his 
profeſional engagement, they pro- 
ceeded, in the company of a young 
lady, whoſe father had compliment- 
ed them with apartments in his houſe, 
to the moſt popular places of public 
entertainment. | 

The oſtentation of a faſhionable 
life had confiderable influence on 
Cecilia, who began to cherith a par- 
tiality for pleaſures at which ſhe could 
only be entitled to glance. The ſim- 
plicity of her former amuſements be- 

an to appear dull and infipid; and 

e prevailed on her father to pro- 
tract his departure much longer than 
he had originally propoſed. Mr. 
Wevil, in the mean time, little ſu- 
ſpeed that his daughter's mind was 
alternately agitated with her duty to 
her parents, and her love for a ſpe- 
cious gallant; whoſ: eyes having en- 
countered thoſe of the fair Cecilia, 
in the boxes at Drury Lane Theatre, 
ſhe bluſhingly received the impreſſion, 
and by her evident confuſion diſ- 
covered the innocence of her heart. 
This adventurer ſoon found out the 
place of her refidence; and having ac- 

uired favourable intimations of her 
8 and connections, he imme- 


. - 
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diately urged his ſuit by the private 
conveyance of a letter, containing the 
molt ardent profeſſions of the fervour 
of his paſſion; and repreſented himſelf 
as the ſon of a gentleman of exten» 
ve fortune, in the county of D . 
He pointed out the means for pro- 
curing an interview; in an hour of 
infatuation ſhe conſented to meet 
him, and was accordingly entangled. 
Dormer, her lover, urged Cecilia 
to elope from the eye of a father, 
who could not be expected to cloſe 
with propoſals of ſo important a na- 
ture, without ſuch explanations as 
might probably prove fatal to their 
loves. 2 # 

Mr Wevil had for ſome days no- 
ticed in his daughter's countenance 


the appearances of a diſturbed mind, 


and had tenderly enquired the cauſe; 
but, as ſhe acknowledged a ſlight in- 
diſpoſition, he conſoled himſelf that 
her native air, and the company of 
her friends, would ſoon re-eſtabliſh 
her uſual vivacity. 

The day of their departure was 
now abſolutely fixed. This circum- 
ſtance alarmed Dormer, who deter- 
mined to urge his addreſſes with re- 
doubled ardour; and, being informed 
by the young lady, in anſwer to a 
prefling ſolicitation for an interview, 
that her father was that day to viſit 
an eminent counſellor, he embraced 
the opportunity of ſeeing her in his 
abſence, and too ſucceſsfully pleaded 
the violence of his paſſion againſt all 
the arguments which Cecilia for a 
long time adduced reſpecting the pro- 
priety of ſecuring the approbation of 
her parents. Dormer, who poſſeſſed 


all the powerful arts of diſſimulation, 


repreſented the danger of ſubmittin 
the diſpoſal of her eternal happintſy 
to the capricious deciſion of a father; 
declaring, that the irreſiſtible impulſe 
of his hg was ſtrengthened and 
directed by motives of the pureſt af- 
fection, and of the moſt undiſſembled 
love: and inſiſting that her father 
would ſoon relent, when he ſhould 
not only honourably avow himſelf 
the huſband of his Cecilia, but be 
found worthy of adding to the family 
honour, 


| 
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34 
honour, by the dignity and afluence 
of his ownEonneftions, he urged her, 
with all the eloquence of a real paſ- 
Hoh, to pat herſelf under his protec- 
tion that night; the deluded fair-one 
at length, though reluctantly, con- 
ſented; and Dormer haſtened to pro- 
vide a poſt-ehaiſe for their convey- 
unce to Hit dwn country habitation, 
The midnight hour covered their de- 
ſign, and ſhe eſcaped from her apart- 
ment unheard, and unſuſpected; and 
e next day found herſelf united in 
a bond the moſt ſolemn of her life. 
Mr. Weil, on his return in the 
evening, had received a letter from his 
wife, containing a confirmation of 
their ſon's teliincholy Fate, replete 
with the moſt piercing effuſions of 
Parental affection, and enjoining his 
Ammediate return, that the only con- 
Tolation fig not longer be denied 
Hor, of ſoſtening her pangs by the 
88 of their remaining child. 
is Was an affliction too heavy for 
the fond father to ſuſtain; he returned 
t his chamber, and gave way to the 
Fulneſs of his heart. Mr. Wevil could 
not think of communicating to his 
daughter the mournfulcontents of her 
mot her's Epiſtle, till he was himſelf 
Fortified with fufficient reſolution to 
art her youthful heart againſt the 
onſeq uences of ſo ſevere a ſhock to her 
impaired health: but his concern was 
vo viſtble to remain long concealed; 
and, after a night of anxiety and tor- 
ture, he concluded on unfolding to 


= regret. But if diſtraction can 
aggravated, and horror extended 
beyond What the anhappy pirent felt 
on this vececaſion, their utmoſt tor. 
ture undoubtedt/ pervaded the foul 
of Mr. Wevil, when he was informed 
that his daughter had eloped dur- 
ing the” nigh, and was not any 
yhere to be found. He inſtantly 
difpatched meſſengers ſeveral ways; 


but every effort proved ineffectual: 
fe violence of deſpair had now ex- 


auſted it's force; and Mr. Wevil 
was filled with more calm thougb 
Nverer reffections. In this diſtreſeful 
t uati atioh, nb reed preſenting itſelf, 
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Ccseilia the mournful occaſion _ of 
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he concluded on returnig home: 
where, as ſoon as he arrived, he diſ- 
eloſed to Mrs. Wevil the circumſtance 
which occaſioned Cecilia's abſence; 
a communication which, though made 
with the utmoſt delicacy, inſtantas 
neouſly deprived her of her reaſon, 
apparently beyond the power of re- 
medy, Thus ſhe continued ſeveral 
weeks ; lamenting, at intervals, the 


diſobedience of her daughter, and the 


unhappy fate of her ſon. 

Cecilia, notwithſtanding the round 
of delight in which ſhe was fora ſhort 
time inceſſantly engaged, was unable 
entirely to eradicate the invader of 
her eaſe, who whiſpered -the turpi- 
tude of the meafure ſhe had taken in 
accents too ftrong for her Happineſs. 
She had hitherto ſuppoſed herſelf 
with the relations of her huſband, who 


flattered her with — 1 rR on 


the honour their family had received 
from the alliance; but ſhe ſoon ex- 
erienced the fallacy of this idea. 
ormer began now to think ofclaim- 
ing the fortune to which he appre- 
hended ſhe was entitled in conſe- 
quence of the will of a deceaſed 
uncle on her mother's ſide; a circum- 
ſtance which the had in an unguarded 
moment diſcloſed to him, without 
adding, that it was fubjet to the will 
o her father. On his communicating 
his intention, fhe perceived but too 
plainly the extent of her guilt; and, 
expreſſing a hope that her offended 
. would pardon the raſhneſs of 
er conduct, he received the firſt in- 
timation that Mr. Wevil's conſent 
was abſolutely neceſſary to be ſoli- 
cited before he could poſſibly obtain 
poſſeſſion of thoſe charms which had 
originally given birth to his wery 
4biolent regards. His affection, there- 
fore, being only a ſecondary con- 
fideration, and the urgency of his 
affairs rendering ſome immediate ſtep 
unavoidable, he began to think the 
ſlender hope of a reconcihation with 
a family he had fo materially injured, 
too weak a ſecurity for deluded cred1- 
fors, who had only waited the event 
of this laſt expedient; and, as the hu- 
man mind, however habituated to 
difficulties, 
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difficulties, cannot always be ſerene 


and calm under embarraſſments, he 
determined to develope his true ſitua- 


tion to Cecilia, He approached her 
with a melancholy aſped, aſſuring 
her that ſhe had the entire poſſeſſion 
of his heart; and declaring that he 
would gladly have comprized all his 
future wiſhes in a mere competency 
with her, had not his previous mi? 
fortunes excited him to a deſperation, 
the firſt progreſs of which had been 
directed to rob her of the affection of 
her fond parents, with a view, which 
he now found deluſive, of retrieving 
himſelf by her portion. He had, in- 
deed, he ſaid, once enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable fortune, on the death of his 
father, who had always lived in a 
ſtate of independence, and confidin 

in the good principles he had from 
childhood blended with his ſon's edu- 
cation, left his entire patrimony at 
his own diſcretion : having, how- 
ever, been prevailed upon to advance 
a perſon in, London, enjoying a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of apparent commer- 
clal interelt and property, ten thou- 
ſand pounds, much the greateſt part 
of his legacy, he with the remain- 
der for ſome time genteelly ſup- 
ported himlelf; till, at length, in- 
creaſing his expences by the addi- 
tion of ſaihionable acquaintances, he 
found it neceſſary to call in the bulk 
of his fortune. On his arrival in the 
metroplis for this purpoſe, he was in- 
turmed that the merchant in whom he 
ſo greatly confided, had very lately 
quitted the kingdom, under charges 
of the moſt attrocious nature. This 
ſurprized and dejected him; but, as 
his finances were not wholly echauſt- 
ed, he abandoned himſelf to pleaſur- 
able purſuits, till he not only found 
himſelf deſtitute of the conveniences 
of life, but had actually incurred ſe- 
veral conſiderable debts, which the 


report of bis being poſſeſſed of a va- 
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luable eftate in the country, had but 


too well enabled him to contract: 
but the true ſtate of his circumſtances 
was about to diſcloſe itſelf, when the 
beauty of Cecilia captivated his heart, 
and her ſuppoſed independent for- 
tune attracted his attention, Cecilia 
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was now no longer a ſtranger to the diſ- 
treſſes of her Dormer; but ſhe could 
neither leſlen his ſorrow, nor her own. 
In this ſad extremity, he informed 
her, that the very houſe, where 
they had apparently enjoyed the 
friendſhip of relations, was only en- 
aged by him to aſſiſt his ungenerous 
. that his reſources were be- 
ginning to fail; and, as his laſt effort, 
he would chearfully advanceevery far- 
thing he poſſeſſed, to aſſiſt in obtain- 
ing her a conveyance to the deſerted 
abode of her diſconſolate parents. 

Cecilia muſt have ſunk under the 
weight of her afffiction, had not the 
reflection, that it originated in her 
own miſconduct, ſuppreſſed, in ſome 
degree, the ſevere anguiſh of her mind. 

— unable longer to ſuſtain 
the diſhculties of his ſituation, took 
an affectionate leave of his injured 
Cecilia, with a determination to quit 
a kingdom, which could only ſerve 
to remind him of his imprudence and 
misfortunes. Cecilia, agitated by 
reiterated calamity, now collected 
ſufficient reſolution to pen a letter 
of contrition to her father, imploring 
his protection and forgiveneſs. She 
was at this time pregnant; and, as 
the immoveable diſpleaſure of her 
juſtly-incenſed parents, could not poſ- 
ſibly exceed the proſpect of wretched- 
neſs which lay before her, ſhe con- 
cluded on applying to that reſource, 
though it by no means flattered her 
expectations, and accordingly direct- 
ed herattention to the forſaken ſpot 
where. ſhe had left ſubſtantial for 
imaginary happineſs. 

Mr. Wevil was become a melan- 
choly ſhadow of the chearful com- 
panion he was once ſtudious to re- 
preſent: the loſs of a 3 ſon, 
and the ſuppoſed infamy of a lovely 
daughter, added to the diſtraction of 
Mrs. Wevil, rendered exiſtence the 
ſmalleſt of his concerns. He could 
obtain no other intelligence of the 
fate of his Cecilia, than that ſne was 
drawn from his protection under the 
ſpecious pretence of marriage; and 
was afterwards abandoned to the laſt 
ſtage of infamy: in this ſituation of 
mind, Mr, Wevil received his daugh- 

2Y ter's 
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ter's letter, filled with repeated pro- 
teſtations of the innocence of her in- 
tentions, recapitulating and deſcrib- 
ing the hardſhips the had ſuſtained, 
and the wretchedneſs to which ſhe 
was now reduced. This darted a ray 
of light on his benighted ſoul, and 
even kindled all the effects of return- 
ing parental fondneſs in the breaſt of 
his unhappy lady. Immediately, Mr. 
Wevil, impatient to ſee his repentant 
daughter, and to be fully ſatisfied 
that ſhe had with becoming fortitude 
and honour ſuftained the ſad conſe- 

uences of her fatal imprudence, re- 
olved to ſet out immediately, that 
he might meet her on the road, and 
the ſooner preſent her to his aflicted 
wife, as the benign ſupport of their 
dechning years. Having reached a 
conſiderable town, fifty miles eaſt of 
his reſidence, he found it neceſſary 
to remain a day inactive, that he 
might recover from the fatigue which 
his diminiſhed health rendered him 
incapable of otherwiſe ſuſtaining. 
Returning to his inn, in the even- 
ing, he was accoſted, oppoſite a tat- 
tered habitation, by a female, in un- 
emboldened addreſs, to confer his be- 
nevolence on a wretched woman; from 
whom he was ind gnantly turning, in 
abhorrence of a vice which he ſup- 
poſed was intended as the price of his 
bounty, when ſhe exclaimed, in pierc- 
ing accents, My father!* and fell 
to all appearance lifeleſs at his feet. 
The recolleQed voice of his Cecilia, 


added to the ſudden diſcovery, for 


ſome moments deprived him of refec- 
tion, which returned only to ſtrength- 
en his burſting vengeance on a crea- 
ture who maniſeſtly appeared in a 
ſituation of all others the molt ob- 


noxious to parental feelings. Cecilia 


ſoon. awaked to a trial, apparently 
more awtul than the moſt pungent of 
her paſt diſſiculties. She, however, 
implored her father to ſuſpend his 
indignation, till ſhe could, though 
faintly, do ſome juſtice to the occa- 
ſion of the deplorable ſituation in 
which he found her. 8 
After lahouring with almoſt inſur- 
mountable difficulties, ſhe had arrived 
thus far; when, finding her reſources 
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entirely exhauſted, ſhe was unable 
to proceed, and accidentally ſtopped 
at a houie which was more celebra- 
d for vice than hoſpitality. 
This providential meeting opened 


a proſpect of future bliſs to both their 


views. The good parent embraced 
with redoubled ardour, and increaſed 
affection, his reclaimed daughter; 
ad inſtead of reproving with the au- 
ſterity of offended power, he tender- 
ly ſympathized in her diſtreſſes, and 
kindly endeavoured to tranquillize 
her agitated boſom. 

Mr. Wevil now returned with his 
daughter under the influence of a 
pleaſure to which he had long been a 
ſtranger; and Cecilia, on their arri- 
val, fell proſtrate at the feet of her 
mother, and implored her to accept 
the utmoſt contrition and ſorrow as 
an atonement for the anxiety which 
a departure from her duty muſt have 
given tothe moſt indulgent of parents. 
An acknowledgment of error, how- 
ever reprehenſible that error may have 
been, will overcome and diſarm an 
inſulted ſuperior; while a perſeve- 
Trance in folly can ſerve only to 
ſtrengthen the reſentments which it's 
enormity demands. If any thing could 
diſturb the renewed joy which re- 
animated the heart of Mrs. Wevil, it 
was the recolle&ion of her lamented 
Harry, whoſe features ſtrongly pre- 
ſented themſelves in the perſon of 
Cecilia, who began now to aſſume 
that chearfulneſs which had long been 
obſcured by a ſucceſſion of gloomy 
clouds, uniting their efforts to ſhade 
the bright luminary they encircled, 
as envious of it's unqueſtionable pre- 
eminence, Cecilia related to her ad- 
miring parents every Circumſtance 
reſpecting her marriage, together with 
the departure of her huiband, whole 
misfortunes {lie regretted, and whoſe 
fate the deplorcd. In a few weeks 
her felicity was extended, in behold- 
ing herielt the mother and guardian 
of a lovely ſon, the ſole pledge of 
her conjugal affection. 

Harry, though loſt to his parents, 
was not loſt to the world: inheriting 
a ſpirit of undaunted bravery, he ex- 
cited his Captive Companions to re— 
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ſiſtance, retook the prize, and car- 
ried her 1nto the firſt convenient port 
in the Weſt Indies; where his gal- 
Jantry ſoon reaching the commander 
in chief, he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy. In this ſtation he eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, till he received 
a ſlight wound, and was permitted 
to viſit England. As ſoon as he ar- 
rived, he flew on the wings of expec- 
tation to his aſtoniſhed parents, who 
were incapable of expreſſing their 
unbounded gratitude to the Supreme 
Diſpoſer of Events for the preſervation 
of a fon whom they had long cont- 
dered as dead, none of his letters 
having ever reached them. The 
worthieſt of parents, thus bleſſed in 
the reſtoration of their beloved chil- 
dren, re- aſſumed their wonted chear- 
fulneſs. The manly, noble, yet re- 
ſpectful deportment of their Harry, 
initiated by precept, and matured by 
experience, (wholly diveſted of the 
vulgar. and unjuſt characteriſtic of a 
profeſſion the moſt important to this 
country) ſtrengthened and enriched 
the harmony of their lives: and the 
difident conſciouſneſs of betrayed 
virtue, manifeſted in the conduct of 
their Cecilia, aſſured them that her 
ſincere contrition was at leatt par- 


donable, if not meritorious. 
Harry, being perfectly recovered, 


found his propenſity for actual ſer- 
vice again revive; and intimated his 
wiſhes in the molt tender and reſpect- 
ful manner to his friends; adding, 
that he had invited a young gentle- 
man, every way worthy of his confi- 
dence, and their efteem, to partake 
with himin a month's pleaſure at 
their houſe; at the expiration of which 
time they meant again to purſue their 
fortunes together, in a bond of re- 
eiprocal friendſhip. But what was 
the ſurprize of Cecilia; what the 
aſtoniſhment of Mr, Wevil, his wife, 
and their Harry; what the joy of the 
long loſt Dormer; when, in the friend 
of his adventures, he beheld the bro- 
ther of his wife; and ſhe, in the vi- 


ſitor of her brother, the acknowledged 


poſſeſſor of her whole heart! The 
mutual congratulations Which ſuc- 
ceeded, buried the recollection of paſt 
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misfortunes, and. eyery expreſſion was 
rapture and delight. He recounted 
the events which introduced him to 
the friendſhip of Cecilia's brothef, 
through whoſe means he had obtained 
a reſpectable rank in the ſervice, His 
ſhare of prize-money amounted to 
zool. with which, and tne fortune 
left Cecilia by the will of her uncle, 
they retired to a neat little villa 1n 
the neighhourhood, where they live 
an example worthy the imitation of 
every virtuous and diſintereſted mind, 


Z. A. 


SOUTHWARK, 


* 


FOR THE BRITISH MAGAZINE AN 
REVIEW. 


TO MES, G*C®, Op LOOP, 
MADAM, | 


HERE is a crime full greater 

than that againit which was de- 
livered the Sevenzgh Commandment. 
The open adultreſs is a character leſs 
horrible than her who, in the guiſe 
of virtue and ſimplicity, itudies, and 
ſyſtematically endeavours, to rob ano- 
ther of her huſband's heart. The 
firſt may be guarded againſt, and is 
deſpiſed—the laſt nothing can ſhield 
us from; and ſhe1s frequently the ob- 
ject of her reſpect and affelion, whoſe 
ruin ſhe plans. 

When you read this—and read it 

I know you will—does not a ſudden 
pull upon your heart-itrings reveal 
to you the writer? Do you not feel 
a conſciouſneſs of the wounds you 
have given my peace? Alas! per- 
haps at this moment, whilſt I weep 
and write, you are receiving the yows 
of my perjured huſoand! I, who was 
lately the ſole object of his tenderneſs, 
am now. racked with the belief that 
I have for ever loſt his heart. —Bar- 
barous woman! pull off the maſk, 
ſhew thyſelf the wanton, that I ma 
have the ſatis faction to know he holds 
thee in contempt, whilſt his paſſions 
make him thy flave! I ſcarcely know 
what 1 write; but take care, leſt my 
deſpair ſhonld prove too great / 


CAROLINE, 
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THE BUSY BODY. 


NUMBER X. 


5 may be eaſily gueſſed that the 
Buſy Body paid no great atten- 
tion to any of the correſpondents 
whoſe communications are noticed in 
his laſt paper, and who offered to 
diſpoſe of their knowledge, not for 
the good of ſociety, butof themſelves: 
for though he is ready to give moſt of 
theſe gentlemen great credit for an 
unlimited acquaintance with every 
ſpecies of chicane, yet as he is not 
quite certain that he could himſelf 
have placed an implicit reliance on 
their intereſted diſcloſures, it would 
hee been only inſulting his kind 
friends to have offered them as facts 
for their information. 

Serjeant Coif, Counſellor B. and 
Commiſſioner Z. received, therefore, 
only mere verbal anſwers, informing 
them that their ſervices would be 
diſpenſed with: Launcelot Wilſon 
had, in all probability, unintention- 
ally communicated his whole ſtock 
of knowledge; he, therefore, received 


(if his fair meſſenger was as honeſt 


as he repreſented her) what was 
deemed a full equivalent for his in- 
telligence. | 
Happily the aſſertion in the Eighth 
Buſy Body, that there are honeſt 
gentlemen even of the law,“ proved 
not wholly chimerical, as the fol- 
lowing diſintereſted and intelligent 
epiſtle will ſufficiently prove: and 


though it certainly was the only one 


received of that deſcription, it may 
not be altogether doing juſtice to a 
profeſſion, perhaps too indiſerimi- 
nately condemned, to eltimate the 

ood and bad by the proportion which 

as fallen under the Buſy Body's no- 
tice on the preſent occalion; yet even 
this would not be more unfavourable 
than that of ſociety at large js pretty 
generally eſteemed to be, ſince, among 
BS legal practitioners, a Serjeant, a 
Counſellor, a Commiſſioner, and a 
Solicitor, one will appear unqueſ- 
tionably a worthy and diſintereſted 
character; and, of the three others, 
one at leaſt is a diſgraceful encroacher 


[Mar 


on the profeſſion, and the other two 
may have ſome pretenſions to wox ru, 
in one of it's ſenſes at leaſt, though 
little can certainly be offered in = 
vour of their diſintereſtedneſs. 


MR. BUSY BODY, 


TrouGgn I conſider . in 
2 as an article of levity, per- 


haps it may not, on that very account, 


be an improper vehicle for important 
ſubjects: it has with great truth been 
oblerved, tha. 

„ © Sermons are leſs read than tales: 


and if uſeful diſquiſitions can by any 
means be made palatable, ſociety 1s 
indebted to the art; nor can any man 
of principle, however exalted his fitu- 
ation in life, poſſibly diſgrace his 
rank by contributing to it's promo- 
tion. 6 

But as thoſe who ſo worthily fill 
the firſt law- offices in this country, 
may perhaps be prevented by their 
numerous avocations from at preſent 
giving this ſubje& what I deem the 
neceſlary attention, if you will ac- 
cept of my undigeſted ideas upon this 
intereſting ſubject, they are heartily 
at your ſervice; on this, at leaſt, you 
may fully rely, that they are not de- 
ficient in legal information, either 
practically or theoretically conſi- 
gered. 

I have been a ſolicitor upwards of 
thirty years, and my practice has 
been very conſiderable in this branch. 
I have ſeen a great deal of iniquity, 
but I truſt I have in no inſtance been 
a partaker. 

You mult not expect a regular diſ- 
ſertation from me; my abilities, if I 
have any, are of a quite different 
nature, | 

The bankrupt laws, like - moſt 


other human inventions, are very im- 


perfect; they were well intended for 
the relief of the unfortunate from 
oppreſſion, but they are certainly too 
often made the ſecurity of villainy 
from juſtice, 
fidered as a profeſſion, and ſuborna- 


tion is regarded as a mere venial of- 


fence, the beſt laws mutt loſe their 


effect. This is the grand ſource of 
ENS N 8 miſchief, 
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miſchief, as well in theſe as in other 
legal proceedings; and, perhaps, a 
nice inveſtigator might trace to the 
ſame origin a variety of evils at pre- 
ſent attributed to very different 


cauſes. But this would lead to a 
diſquiſition which I have neither 
leiſure nor ability to purſue; and 1 
fear, from an habitual prolixity, I 
may at beſt be too copious for your 
plan. 

Allow me, however, to repeat, 
that— 

PERJURY IS THE GRAND EVIL. #7! 
This is what cannot, in my opinion, 
be rendered too ſtriking; and I need 
hardly- mention, that ſubornation 
of perjury is included in this general 
e. Could theſe vices be 
effectually checked, Juſtice would 
have little to fear; till they are, ſhe 
will be ſo far from holding any ſub- 
ſtantial authority, that ſhe will be 
oftener converted into an inſtrument 


of fraud, than appear the ſucceſsful - 


diſpenſer of equity - the goad of un- 
ſuſpecting virtue in the mercileſs 
hand of oppreſſion, and not the dread- 
ed ſcourge of e, borne by the 
certain avenger of guilt. 

Fraudulent bankruptcies are ma- 
naged in a variety of ways: but books 
purpoſely manufactured, and fraitious 
creditors, will alone enable any deal- 
er, who has extenſive credit, to ſe- 
cure by a commiſſion what fortune 
he pleaſes, He may by theſe means 
become in effect his 'own afignee, 
having a certain majority both in 
number and value: and by the very 
acts from which he derives theſe op- 
portunities of purſuing his iniqui— 
tous deſigns, he ſhelters himſelf from 
the apprehenſion of con/equences, in 
the unqueſtionable attainment of his 
certificate. It is true, the min 


aſſignees expect to ſhare 0 in 


the advantages of the tranfaction; 
and it is equally true that the parties 
are conſtantly in the power of each 
ather: but the price of their villainy 
is paid by the bond fide creditors; and 
the dread of diſcovery, which perhaps 
ſeldom obtrudes itſelf till too late, is 
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in a great meaſure taken off, by the 
n that the parties, who 
generally owe their ſubſiſtence to 
theſe tranſactions, would loſe their 
credit for fidelity, were they to betray 
their employer, and of courſe deprive 
themſelves of the future benefit of 
their bufre/s—which, like moſt ha- 
z ardous engagements in lawful or un- 
lawful commerce, is doubtleſs very 
profitable while attended with /aucceys. 

Perhaps it would not be the moſt 
prone thing in the world, while our 

ankrupt laws remain in their preſent 
unguarded ſtate, minutely todevelope 
the various modes of eluding their 
intended good eſfect. Knavery is too 
prompt to diſcover every unguarded 
avenue; and Integrity could receive 
no advantage or ſecurity from the 
diſcloſure, of which he might honeſt 
ly avail himſelf: he 2 4 lament, 
with myſelf, the power of unprin- 
cipled villainy, but he would be un- 
able to prevent the effect. 

This is a ſubject of great delicacy 
it requires a cautious and a ſkilful 
hand. I think, Mr. Buſy Body, I 
may rely on my own caution; but [ 
ſhall truſt ta your ſuperior judgment 
for the deciſion of what proportion of 
this ſort of information it may be ad- 
viſable to make univerſally known. 

Permit me to give you a ſhort hiſ- 
tory of the manner of conducting a 
commiſſion of bankruptcy: it's de- 
fects will, in general, be ſufficiently 
obvious. 

There can be no neceſſity for enu- 
merating, in this place, the various 
perſons who are ſubje& to the bank- 
rupt laws; the pr:v:lege (for in this 
light 1t 1s generally to be viewed, 
whatever might be the legiſlature's 
original intention) is ſcarcely with- 
held from any one; nor will it be of 
any preſent importance, to deſcribe 
the ſeveral circumſtances which con- 
ſtitute an act of bankruptcy; the de. 
nial to be ſeen by a creditor, is the 
ordinary foundation of that part of 
the buſineſs. When this is done, the 
creditor (either real or fictitious, the 
proceſs is exactly the ſame) makes 

| affidavit 
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affidavit of his debt before a maſter 
in chancery, and enters into bond to 
the great ſeal for z00l. conditioned 
to e. his debt, and to prove 
the party bankrupt: the commiſſion 
being then made out, it 1s figned 
by the chancellor, and ſealed; after 
which, three of the commiſſioners, 
to whom it is directed, having been 
ſummoned to attend at a coffee-houſe, 
aſſemble in a private room with the 
ſolicitor, the meſſenger, the petition- 
ing creditor, and the witneſſes to the 
trading and ad of bankruptcy; and 
the depoſitions of the creditors and 
witneſſes being taken, the party 1s 
declared bankrupt. 

A warrant, directed to the meſſen- 

ger, is then iſſued, 8 and 
commanding him to enter and break 
open the houſe of tke bankrupt, and 
any place where his property is ſu- 
ſpeRed to be depoſited ; and to ſeize 
and detain all his ready-money, fur- 
niture, goods, property, and books 
of account. 
This is followed, or rather ac- 
companied, by a ſummons directed 
to the bankrupt, requiring his per- 
ſonal attendance (uſually at Guild. 
hall, London) on the three days ap- 
Pointed for his appearance and exa- 
mination. | 85 

At the firſt and ſecond meetings, 


an aſſignment of the bankrupt's pro- 
Fend is at the ſecond ſitting regu- 
arly made, to the choice of the ma- 
Jority in valge. | 
At the third meeting, the bankrupt 
makes-a final diſcovery of his eſtate 
and effects; and, on the commiſſioners 
certifying. to the Lord Chancellor, 
that he hath fully made ſuch diſco- 
very, and in all things conformed 
himſelf to the directions of the ſtatute 
in that caſe provided; four parts in 
five of the creditors, in number and 
value, ſigning the certificate, and teſti- 
fying their conſent thereto, as well 
as to the allowance and diſcharge 
of the bankrupt; he receives his cer- 
tificate,, diſcharge, and allowance, 
accordingly. 

Theſe certificates are often obtain- 
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ed before\the payment of a fingle 
dividend; and inſtances have repeat- 
edly occurred, where they have even 
been procured previous to the lait 
examination. 

It is not, therefore, at all ſurprizing, 
that many, who have become bank- 
rupt ſhould ſtill remain in buſineſs; 
nor is it to be doubted, that thoſe 
who may have adopted a conduct fi- 
milar to that at which I have already 
hinted, are often on the beſt of terms 
with their aſignees, and worth (or 
rather pofſefed of ) more money than 
ever they were before. | 

This, certainly, Mr. Buſy Body, is 
the only way in which I can account 
for the circumſtances mentioned by 

our well- meaning correſpondent, 

r. J. W. H. who, I hope, will find 
a worthier object of his munificence. 

We muſt not, however, too haſtily, 
or too generally, condemn all thoſe 
who are made bankrupt: for though 
it cannot be denied that the iniquity 
on theſe occaſions generally origi- 
nates with the bankrupt himſelf and 
his colleagues, I have ſeen a variety 
of inſtances, where an honeſt, unſu- 
ſpecting trader, has been prevailed on 
to take more goods upon credit than it 
was poſſible for him to diſpoſe of by 
the day fixed for payment, and though 
he has at the ſame time had in reality 
a conſiderable property of his own, 
the deſigning miſcreant, who pur- 
polely tempted him into the ſnare, 
taking advantage of the unavoidable 
want of punctuality, has ſued out a 
commiſſion, got the whole of the un- 
fortunate man's effects into his hands 
in conſequence of being principal 
creditor, and contrived to keep the 
entire produce ſo long, (a meaſure, 
the practicability of which is but too 
well underſtood by aſſignees in gene- 
ral) that he has been amply paid his 
entire debt long before any other cre- 
ditor has received a ſingle farthing; 
and the poor victim of his villainy has 
not only been robbed of his all, but 
likewiſe cut off from every future pro- 
ſpect by the inveteracy of his credi- 
tors, Who conſidering him as the 
ſole cauſe of the injurious delay, 

have 
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have declined any future connection, 
though he was perhaps a greater ſuf- 
ferer than themſelves, and at leait 
equally guiltlels. 

Thus, dir, you will perceive, that 
the faults ſo generally, and indeed ſo 
juſtly complamed of, are leſs aſcriba- 
ble to the laws, than to the perſons 
who ſo flagrantly evade them. Yet 
it muſt be acknowledged that the 
bankrupt laws are very detective, 
and that the enormities they every 
day ſhelter, call loudly tor a retorm. 
What that reformation thould be, is 
perhaps not ſo eaſy to decide; and [ 
believe you will be happy to find, 
that I do not mean to add to the 
length of this epiſtle, a ſingle ſentence 
beyond that which ſhall afture you, 
tow fincerely i am, Sir, 

Y our great admirer, 
and very humble ſervant, 


IM . 


1 
LIN col x's INN, 1. 


Masch 16,1783. 


Tur Buſy Body conſiders him- 
ſelf as greatly indebted to his liberal 
and intelligent correſpondent, Mr. 
H. M. for the favour of his difin- 
tereited epiltle, which gives him a 
very ſatisfactory idea of the im- 
perfection of the laws relative to 
Bankrupts; and he wiſhes this gen- 
tleman had proceeded to add his 
opinion of the meaſures neceſſary 
to be purſued for procuring the 
much wanted reform. it, how- 


ever, as the Buly Body ſuſpects, 


the reformation 15 not to be effected 
in any material degree, without 
reforming the morals of the prople, 
as well as the /aws of the Country, 
he may well conſider the tatk as 
too difficult to be haſtily under- 
taken. It appears, indeed, from 
the whole of the information Which 
has been obtained on this ſubject, 
that the Bankrupt laws (and, in- 
deed, almoſt all others) may be 
evaded at pleaſure by bad men, on 
incurring the guz/r only of perjury; 
the puniſhment ſeldom toltows, at 
leaſt in this life, and thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to purſue the practice 
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of ſwearing falſely think little of 
any other, Where, then, 1s 'the 
remedy? Luxury, diflipation, and 
indolence, with all ther train of 
ſubordinate vices, plunge even the 
affluent into diſtreſs, prevent thole 
who might otherwiſe accumulate 
conſiderable riches from ever at- 

taining the means of independence, 

and of courſe inevitabty precipi- 

tate into all the horrors of want 
aud infamy, thoſe who have nei- 

ther the advantages of a ſplendid 

fortune, nor the perhaps ſtill more 

inexhauitible reſource of thriving 
commercial engagements. Cut off 

from thoſe delutive pleaſures ta 

which they have perhaps long been 

accuſtomed, (either by the addi- 

tion oft ſome real misfortune, or 
by the Excets of their extravagance 

and vice) they follow with aviduy 

any path which ſeems to promiie 

the ipeedieft renewal of the means 

to purtue their unhallowed courſe: 

and to ſuch perions, what proſpect 

can be more inviting, than that 

which, at the hazard of the Divine 

vengeance alone, which their whole 
previous conduct has abſolutely ſet 

at dehance, promiſes the complcar. 
gratiucation of every enjoyment in 

the only ſtate in which they be- 

lieve ? 


If any thing can add to the readers 
iniormation reſpecting Bankrupt- 
cies, it may poliibly be found coun 
prized in the following letters on 
the ſubject, Which have been trapli- 
mitted to the Buſy Body by gen- 
tlemen who appear to have very. 
ſeniibly telt the inconveniences of 
waich they, complain. 


MR. BUSY, BODY. 


I am a merchant, in the city of 
London, and was ſome time ago 
appointed joint-aſſignee, wich two 
other principal creditors, under à 
commiflion of bankruptcy. On the 
lecond examination, the bankrupt 
produced a foreign bill of exchange 
tor 3000l. which had been remitted 


to hum from ous of his correſpondents 


a in 


in Holland between his firſt and ſe- 
cond appearances. It was agreed by 
myſelf, and the two other ns, 
in preſence of the ſeveral creditors, 
that this bill, with the other proper- 
ty as it came in, ſhould be depoſited 
in the hands of a particular banker, 
whoſe credit was ſufficiently ſatisfac- 
tory to us all, and that an account 
ſhould be opened in our joint names, 
As it was late in the evening, and 
the bill muſt of neceſſity for the pre- 
ſent remain in the hands of oze of us 
alone, at leaſt till the morning, it 
was agreed that Mr. » ſhould 
take it, and that myſelf and the other 
aſſignee would call on him in the 
morning for the purpoſe of {ctthing 
this buſineſs. 

We accordingly called next day on 
Mr. ; who, to our utter aſtoniſh- 
ment, acquainted us, with the moſt 
unrufled countenance imaginable, 
that he had paid in the bill to the 
banker in queſtion, with whom he 
kept caſh, on his own account: and on 
our remonſtrating upon the 1mpro- 
priety of ſuch conduct, very coolly. 
obſerved, that he knew very well, 
before then, what it was to be an a 
fignee, and we might uſe our pleaſure. 
As it was impoſſible to procure any 
other ſatisfaction from this gentle- 
man, we determined on ſummoning 
the creditors together immediately, 
that we might lay before them the 
tranſaction, and reſign into their hands 
the ineffectual authority with which 
they had inveſted us. | 
- At the meeting held in conſequence 
of this reſolution, it was thought moſt 
adviſable to inſiſt on an immediate 
dividend, by way of drawing from 
this deſigning man the. property he 
ſo unjuſtly held; and, in caie of his 
refuſal, to apply to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for relief. & 

This we all thought a very effec- 
tual method; but it proved much leſs 
ſo than we had imagined. 

On our informing Mr. of the 
determination of the creditors, he aſ- 


ſured us that he had not the ſmalleſt 
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objection to making a dividend when - 
ever we might think e and the 
xed. 


day was accordingly fixe 

In the mean time, he contrived to 
procure fiftitious claims on the bank- 
rupt's eſtate to the amount of near 
6oool. ſo that when the effects in 
hand came to be divided, though 
they would have anſwered near gen 
ſhillings in the pound on all the rea/ 
debts, yet in conſequence of this 
manceuvre they only paid three, and 
of courſe leſt above 2oool. fill in 
his hands to anſwer theſe imaginary 
claims. 

Theſe claims have not yet been 
ſubſtantiated, and certainly never will; 
it is now three years ſince the com- 
miſſion was firſt taken out, and we 
are apparently no nearer the attain- 
ment of this part of the bankrupt's 
property than we were at firſt. We 
have applied to attornies and ſolicitors 
on the buſineſs, but nothing has yet 
been done, and we have almoſt ceaſed 
to expect it. In the mean time, as1 
am a conſtant reader of the Buſy Body, 
I thought this affair, the authenti- 
city of which may be fully relied on, 
might be well worth attention, and 
have accordingly ſent the particulars, 
which are much at your ſervice : 
they will, 1 hope, caution creditors 
in general againſt truſting any ſingle 
or ſuſpicious aſſignee with too much 
of a bankrupt's property, and there- 
by rendering themſelves liable to ex- 
perience ſuch baſe and injurious treat- 
ment as that which has been felt by 
myſelf and the other creditors in con- 


ſequence of this iniquitous trant- 
actions 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
W J 1 


MAV 2, 1783. 


The Buſy Body muſt defer till 
next month, the inſertion of the 

. Other intereſting letters received on 
this almoſt inexhauſtible ſubject; 
when his readers may, however, 
expect to ſee it concluded. 
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REVIEW AND GUARDIAN OF LITERATURE, 


MAY 


Ax r. I. The Lady's Poetical Maga- 
æine; or, Beauties of Britiſb Poetry. 
4 Vols. 8vo. il. 45s. Harriſon 
and Co, 


S any particular. praiſe of this 
elegant Collection of Poems, 
might ſubject us to the ſuſpicion of 


a partiality we are determined never 


improperly to practiſe, we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with merely giving a 
general idea of the work. Mr. Har- 
ri ſon has in a Poſtſcript acknowledged 
himſelf the Editor, ſo that the firſt 
poem in each volume is from his own 
pen; our readers will judge of his 
claim to a place in the Temple of 
the Muſes from the ſpecimens we ſhall 
lay before them. The four intro- 
ductory poems, (if we may be allowed 
ſo to denominate thoſe pieces with 
which the Editor has thought pro- 
per to commence each volume) are 
on the following ſubjects. 1. Intro- 
ductory Addreſs,” 2. Albina and Lo- 
thario; or, The Fatal Seduttion; a 
Moral Tale. 3. Conjugal Felicity; 
a Poem, in Familiar Blank Verſe. 4. 
A Monody to the Memory of the 
Seven Innocents, Offspring of James 
and Mary Woodmaſon, who were 
conſumed by Fire in the Dwelling. 
Houſe of their unhappy Parents, Lea- 
denhal! Street, London, January 18, 
1782. | 

The firſt of theſe poems at once 
points allegorically to the nature of 
the Collection, and to the circum- 
ſtance which renders it peculiarly 
calculated for the Ladies. 


© Great is the taſk my Genius has aſſign'd, 
And much it needs a more enlighten'd mind; 
To traverſe Nature's Garden all around, 
Where every weed and every flower is found 
Diſtinguiſh well the properties of all, 
And harm no grateful herb, however ſmall; 
Yet crop each painted pageant of a day, 
That hardly blooms before it knows decay; 
You. II. 
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Nor leave a ſingle flower, tho' gay or fair, 
Which owns a ſcent leſs fragrant than the air; 
Leſt it's foul breath contaminate the whole, 
And make the food—the poiſon of the ſoul. 
The taſk is great, indeed! But, when I fear, 
My better Genius cries, © Still perſevere! 


© 'Think, by your means, each fair-one may adorn ' 


Her brow with roſes, fearleſs of the thorn; 


May range thro' Nature's rich partertes with 


© eaſe, 
And ſaſely pluck whatever flower ſhe pleaſe; 
© Nor fear, howe'er incautiouſly ſhe tread, 
© To place her foot upon the adder's head; 
* Aſtur'd each plant or flower that meets her eyes, 
© 1: to the virtuous mind a welcome prize.“ 


From a connected ſtory it is not 


ealy to give a ſufficient ſpecimen ;, 


the following lines from Albina and 
Lothario may perhaps furniſh ſome 


idea of the execution of that perfor- 


mance, 


© Enough of grief be it henceforth our care, 

© Much as we may, the ravage to repair; 

© And pleas'd I fee contrition heave the breaſt, 

© Where vice—the blackeſt vice—ſo lately ſtood 
© confels'd. 

O fon Lothario—yet I call thee ſon 

© What has thy guilt, thy guilt and weakngſs 
done! 

© Paſhon demands a recompence ſevere, 

But Love parental drops the lifted ſpear z *' 

Nor ſhall reflection interpoſe a wound, k 

To link the ſtruggling wretch too nearly drown'd, 

«© True, I had thought to ſee my ſon allied 

© With wealth and titles - toys of human pride 

© Such as his birth might unaſſuming claim, 

Among the firſt on Britain's roll of fame. 

© But well Albina, with inherent worth, 


Supplies the place of titles, wealth, and birth: 


© And greatly injur'd by a prouder name, 

Gains what that loſes, riſes with it's thame 3 

Till what at firſt ſuperior ſplendor own'd, 

© Through guilt's depgs'd, and humbler worth 
© enthron'd, | 

© Look down, Albina, then the wanderer take 

And O forgive him, for a father ſake!” 


'The concluſion of the poem on 


Conjugal Felicity comprehends as 
much of the ſubje& as any extract 
we can eaſily ſelect, 


£ Ah! deareſt, faireſt, lovelieſt of thy ſex! 
(Turn not away; no vain, mean flattery this; 
2 


For 
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For thou art ſo to me:) wilt thou not own, 
The Muſe has rightly ſaid, No earthly joy 

Is quite unmix'd with pain? that wedded love, 
(The ſource of numerous ties, oniting all 

To ſwell the ftream of bliſs, from many a ſpring 
Unknown to thoie who ſlight the roſy wreath, 
And weakly deem a laviſh, galling chain, 


The flowery band that joins two willing hearts) 


Conveys a rational, ſublime delight, 
That nothing eiſe can give, and w thout which 
All human life weie vain ? — And wilt thou too, 
{Bluſh noc, my deareſt love! for thou haſt ſaid, 
Halt Undly ſaid, thou would ſt one day be mine!) 
O wilt thou, love ! thy Kindnels ſtill extend, 
And fix, nor be it long, we tardy hour 
That crowas my every with? More happy then, 
"Than if the {ubject world, united all, 
Hed {01nd ro make me bleſs'd; and, in their zeal, 
Ha d ne ſole tovereign of the ſpacious earth! 
G et it not be long !—f7 ſoon, too ſoon! 
Shall Time—too rapid then, as now tho ſfloW 
Bring on—tormenting thought !—rhe cruei hour, 
That muſt divide — (ahl diſtant be it far! )— 
Our ever faithful loves! 


We ſhall take the liberty of laying 
the whole of Mr Harriſon's Monody 
before our rcaders; as well becauſe 
it is | confiderably ſhorter than the 


two preceding poems, as becauſe the 


melancholy fact on which it is found- 
ed, renders this piece peculiarly in- 
tereſting. 


Ah whither, © Godgeſsof the tearful eye,” 
Sadly mournful doſt thou ſtrays 
Nor give the agonizing lay, 
And drain, at once, our jprings of ſorrow dry? 
Alas! tu care is vain: 
Still, mill mall we complain; 
Till from hy ay we fel excels of grief, 
And reaſon, more than mortal, brings relief! 
Then whither haſt thou ſtray d, . 
Dear, ſympathetic maid ? 
For, ah! no ſleep my weeping eyes ſhall cloſe, 
No peaceful couch my weary limbs repoſe, 
Till thy lov'd form before my fight appears, 
Till thy lov d voice augments, then dries my 
f Tears. 


6 Say, doſt thou fit beneath the ſwelling tide, 
Where hoſtile navies in proud iplendor ride, 
And hear th' embattied 1quadrons join: 
While, fiercely thundering thro? the line, 
Britannia's heroes meet the foe, 
And plunge them in the depths below; 
Where, as their mangled corſes rove 
In Neptune's now-empurpled ſeat, 
They dee per dye the coral grove 
That decks the angry God's retreat? 


There doſt thou ſit, and with faſt- falling tears 
Lament the hapleſs brave, 
Doom'd to a watery grave, 
While mad ambition Gallia's Iceptre bears 
| 1 L 


And, by her vile intrigues, 
Wealth, power, and tolly, leagues, 
To aid each black detign her policy conceives: 
Then, tempter-like, ſhe blames 
The rage herſelf enflames 
And, as her jntereſt prompts, the dup'd allies ſhe 


leaves ? 


© Or, rather, Goddeſs, ſay, 
DP. thou not mourntul fray, 
Confin'd beyond th* Atlantic tide; 
Were he cuttd arts have torn, 
Ah, never to 1eturn'!! 
Miliions of children from a parent's fide ! 
While, in th conflict dire 
'Th c tains the guilty land, 
The age-enfrebled fire 
Falls by his offspring's hand: 
And e'en parencal fondneis, that but late 
Hie youthful darling preſs a 
To his enraptur*s breaſt, 
Amid# the general madneſs, chang'd to hate, 
Seeks, in the crue! fight, 
Him once his ſole delight; 
Ani juitice dcemiag rhe relentleſs blow, 
In ipite of nutu:e, lays his oftspring low? 


© Alas! n ſcenes like theſe, 
Source of perpetual tears; 
Vain is the hope of eaſe, 
For many weeping years! 
Friends, brothers, lovers, fathers, huſbands 
lain, 
The cver-ſtreaming eyes 
Of their dear Kindred ties 
O'erwhelming grief wilt ceaſe alone to drain, 
When Death ſhal! kindly end their being with 
their pain. 


© Sheathe, iheathe the murderous blade, diſa 
trafted men, 
Nor raihly urge the deſolating foe 
Drive Civil Diſc rd to her loathſome den, 
And ceaſe the hated blaſt of war to blow! 
Are there not ills enough that ſpring from private 
woe ? . 


© ———Bleſs'd in connubial love, the hap- 
leſt pair-— 
In friends, in fortune bleſs'd! 
Enr ptur'd as they preſs'd 
Seven lovely infants in their circling arme, 
And fondly dwelt on all cheir little charms; 
Parental love ſtill ſedulous to trace 
The kindred features of each cherub face 
Seem' aid they not more than ſeem — Heaven's 
moſt peculiar care? 


Yet, in a moment, lo! the flames aſcend, 
Where, wrapt in ſleep, their deareſt trea - 
ſure lies; 
And while a mother's ſhrieks the concave 
rend, . 
Deſcending angels bear them to the ſkies, 


The adſent father but too ſoon returns; 
Too ſoon, from weeping. friends, the dreadful 
ſtory learns; - | 
Depriv'd of ſenſe, all motionleſs he * 
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And fondly deems 
He only dreams; 
Then, as returning reaſon fills his foul, 
Zudden he ſtarts, as when loud thunders roll, 
Aud lifts his ſyeaking eyes, and claſps his trem- 
bling hands. 


Vain is the power of language, to expreſs 

The mother's par gs, the father's deep diſ- 
trels: 

A nation weeps the unmatch'd private woe, 

Aud ſwift from royal eyes the craps of pity 


c Alas! no ſtranger hears 
The melancholy tale, 
8 But down his viſage pale 
Faſt fall the chacing tears 
PÞ E'en tho" a parent's bliſs he never knew; 
Or, knowing, never bade one {miling babe adieu. 


© Ceaſe, buſy memory, ceaſe! 
Spare the heart-rending groan ! 
To heal their wounded peace, 
Whoſe - poignant griefs too long remain'd 
unſung, 
The mournful harp, at friendſhip's call, I 
| ſtrung, ö 
And not to wake my on! 


And ſhall theſe eyes, that view'd the ſever's 
flame 
Shrink day by day a firſt- born darling's frame; 
That ſaw, convols'd, a ſecond intant lie; 
Recal the deadly ſcenes, and ſtill continue dry! 


© Tho' countleſs ſighs the tortur'd boſom heave, 
Tho" countleſs tears the unclog'd orbits leave; 
Time, the great ſoother of the human brealt, 
Perſuades, at length,“ whatever is, is bet,” 
And gives the boſom peace, the weary eye-lids reſt, 
"Tis his to heal the agonizing ſmart 
That long has rack'd each hapleſs parent's 
heart 3 
By means unknown a tranquil cal to give, 
And bid the drooping mourners ſeek to live, 


© The embryo infant now the mother bears, 
(So Heaven decrees) 
Shall bring them eaſe, 

And ſmoothe the path of their declining years. 


© But, ah! what ſufferers, in this mortal tate, 
Can ever hope to know 
No interval of woe? 
And leaſt, where moſt they've felt th* afliftiv 
hand of fate. 


Then grieve not, if th Almighty has ordain'd, 
Their deeply ſuffering hearts ſhall Mill be 
pain'd; 
As fond remembrance heaves th' unbidden 
ſigh, 
As ſtarts the guſhing flood to either eye, 
When their new pledge fits prattling on their 
knees, 
And ſome forgotten charm ſad recollection ſees! 


6 Yet, as the ſoft diſtreſs they turn to hide. 
Aud. want of memory, want of feeling, chide; 
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Their lovely, ſmiiing boy, 

Shall br ng them back to joy; 
And kind Religion, ever prompt to ſave, 
Claiming their gratitude fr what they have, 


Suali bid them ſmits their penſive breaſts, and 


lav. 
« Thou, Lord, Bas given—end thou baſt taken 
away.” 


Contrary to all other collections 
we have hitherto ſeen, the name of 
the author is prefixed to each poem; 
and though, for the reaſon glanced at 
in the beginning of this article, we are 
reſolyed not to ſay any thing reſpec. 
ing the internal merit of the work, 
it would be the height of injuſtice to 
the ingenious artis employed in 
furniſhing the embellichments, not 
to mention, that the vignettes, head- 
pieces, and other beautiful engray- 
ings, arc all executed in a ſtile of very 
peculiar elegance. 


A r. II. The Reports of the Com- 
miſſioners appointed to examine, take, 
and ate the Public Accounts of the 
h.ing dom, pro. ned to His Mai * 
and to both EFouſcs of Parliament : 
It ith the Appendixes complete. By 
Halliam Molleſon, Secretary to the 
(Commiſſioners. Vol. 15 4to. II. 1s. 
Cadell. 


W work is intended to pre- 
ſerve correct copies of the reports 
and appendixes of the commiſlioners 
of publie accounts, as they may from 
time to time be preſented to parlia- 
ment. The volume now publiſhed 
contains the whole of theſe articles 
compleat, from the eſtabliſhment af 
this inſtitution in 1780, to the end of 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament; and thoſe 
preſented during the preſent ſeſſion are 


.promiled to be laid before the pub- 
lic in a ſhort time, with a general in- 


dex to the whole, 
la this Grit volume there are ſeven 


reports, (beſides the introductory one, 


on the general nature of the buſineſs) 
comprehending the following import 
1. Balances in the hands of the Re 
ceiyers General of the Land Tax. 
2 21 2. Re- 
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2. Relative to thoſe Accountants 
who receive Public Money from the 
ſubje& to be paid into the Exchequer, 
3. Balances in the hands of the 
Treaſurers of the Navy. 

4+ Balances in the hands of the 
Paymaſter General of the Forces out 
of office. ; 
5. Balances in the hands of the 
Paymaſter General of the Forces in 
office. 
6. Salaries, Fees, and Gratuities, 
received by Officers and Clerks in the 
Pay Offices of the Navy and Army, 
and in the Receipt of the Exchequer. 


Services of the Army incurred and 

not provided for by Parliament. 
Theſe Reports having been long 

fince publiſhed at large in almoſt every 


for any extract; and of the Appen- 
dixes, which comprize, indeed, near 
three-fourths of the work, it will be 
difficult to give any other account, 
than that they contain a variety of ex- 
aminations, on oath, of paſt and pre- 
ſent officers in the ſeveral departments, 


documents, from which we obtain the 
melancholy information, that there are 
more public defaulters, and for con- 
ſiderably larger ſums, than has gene- 
rally been imagined. 

As the chief of thoſe who have pub- 
lic money in their hands have declared 
on oath, that they have no objection 
to paying their reſpective balances in- 
to the Exchequer, on receiving their 
in ak we hope ſuch meaſures will 


may enable them to realize theſe aſ- 
ſurances. Indiſputably, this country 
never had greater occaſion than at 
preſent for at leaſt it's entire revenue; 
no part of which ought, in our op1- 
nion, ever to remain long in the hands 
of any individual. 

Mr. Molleſon informs us, that it 
was his original intention to have pre- 
fixed a ſhort hiſtorical ſketch of former 
commiſſions of accounts; but the 
difficulty of procuring materials for 
an acgurate inveſtigation of the ſub- 
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with certificates and other authentic 


e ſpeedily adopted by parliament as 
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ject, made it neceſſary for him to poſt- 
pone it at preſent. 

His Majeſty, with his uſual goodneſs 
of heart, has graciouſly patronized this 
work; thus, in effect, publicly avow- 
ing his entire approbation of the con- 
duct of the commiſſioners of accounts, 
in the diſcharge of their important 
duty, who ſeem, indeed, to have been 
happy enough to receive, from perſons 
of all deſcriptions, that univerſal ap- 
plauſe to which they are ſo unqueſ- 
tionably entitled, but which it is at 
the ſame time ſo extremely difficult to 
obtain. 


7. Accounts of the Extraordinary | 


AR r. III. 4 Review of the Polite 
Arts in France, at the Time of their 
Eſtabliſhment under Louis the XIV th, 
compared with their preſent State in 
England: In which their National 
Importance, and ſeveral Purſuits, are 
briefly ſtated and conſidered. In a 
Letter to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Pre- 
ſident of the Royal Academy, and 
F.R.S. By Valentine Green, Fel- 
low of tbe Society of Antiquaries, 
Mezzotimro Engraver to his Majeſty, 
and to the Elettor Palatine; Member 
of the Royal Academy, London, and 
Profeſſor of the Electoral Academy, 
Duſjeldorff. 4to. 38. Cadell. 


* HIS gentleman is a very zealous 
1 and able champion for the en- 
couragement of the arts; his arguments 
are well-founded, and juſt, and they 
are ſometimes delivered in a ſtile of 
conſiderable elegance. * | 

Perhaps the reaſoning contained in 
the following extract has not always 
been ſufficiently conſidered, 

© The Royal Hoſpitat at Green- 
wich, with not quite ſo rooted an an- 
tipathy to Painting as what ſome other 


public bodies have poſſeſſed, but cer- 


tainly far more competent to judge of 


it's importance by it's effects, have 


commiſſioned Mr, Weſt to paint zhe 
Shipwreck of St. Paul on the Iſland of 
Melita, where he was attacked by a 
viper, for the Altar-piece of it's Cha- 


pel, as ſoon as it's renovation is com- 


pleted 
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leted. But J hear an ontcry, Does 
it not outrage the precaution of Pru- 


dence, and ſhock the provident ſchemes 


of CEconomy, that ſo much money 
mould be ſuffered to be drawn out of 
the funds of a Charity of ſuch ſingular 
utility as that noble Aſylum 15 known 
-to be to our decayed Seamen, merely 
for the purchaſe of a Picture? On a 
meaſure ſo ſeemingly idle, much good 
argument might be adduced, in re- 
preſenting it as ruinous and deſtruc- 
tive in it's conſequences; and throogh 
many a gloomy point of view might 
we be led to behold the future down- 
fall of that Royal Houſe, by thoſe 
.peſtilent deſtroyers of the Arts, and it's 
Tuin ſpeciouſly traced to that ſource, 
Sed audi et alteram partem, is a maxim 
which theſe ſagacious prognoſticators 


ſhould be compelled to admit, where 


Truth is ſubjected to the hazard of 
their deciſion. Greenwich Hoſpital 1s 
known to be in poſſeſſion of the only 
Painted Hall we have hitherto to boaſt 
of in the kingdom, Windſor excepted; 
and there is not a viſitor to that mag- 
nificent palace, but makes that room 
a part of his obſervation ; yet, although 
terms of admiſſion are not preſcribed, 
-and even halfpence are offered and re- 
ceived for that indulgence, the annual 
amount of ſhewing that Hall, on an 
average, is upwards of zool. If, there- 
fore, we calculate that produce from 
the year 1715, when part of the mo- 
nies ariſing out of the cuſtom of ſhew- 
ing it to the public, were firlt appro- 
priated to the purpoſe of placing out 
the ſons of*the Penſioners as Appren- 
tices, to the preſent time, 1t will be 
found to have produced the ſum of 
twenty thouſand and one hundred pounds.” 

We entirely agree with our author 
reſpecting the Houghton Collection of 
Pictures, ſold to the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
for the trifling ſum of 42,0001. which 
ought certainly to have been purchaſed 
for the embelliſhment of that magni- 


ficent public ſtructure raiſing on the 


ſcite of Somerſet Ilouſe, in which the 
Engliſh School of Art, by the protect- 
ing hand of the Royal Founder, 1s ſo 
nobly lodged. 

© That Collection of Pictures, ſays 
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Mr. Green, „ ſo depoſited, and com- 
mitted to the care and ſuperintendance 
of the Royal Academy, and, under 
their direction, laid open to the uſe of 
their ſtudents, would, in conjunction 
with the Building, have formed nat 


only an object of continual delight and 


entertainment to ourſelves, and have 
been the reſort of all foreigners and 
ſtrangers, but alſo a School of Inſtruc- 
tion, in which riſing Artiſts might 
have been led to improvement by the 
excellence of their examples. And to 
thoſe to whom the tour of Italy might 
have proved too formidable an under- 
taking, on a variety of conſiderations, 
a fund of information would have been 
provided; this, together with the in- 
ſtructions of the Academical Profeſ- 
ſors, to aid them in their reſearches, 
might well have ſpared them that toil 
and expence, without the danger of 
their incurring the imputation of in- 
dolence. Let me hear nothing of the 
objections which might be ſtarted on 
the ſubordinate rank that Collection 
holds, compared to what Rome affords. 
It ſhould ever be remembered, that it 
is no where but in Rome the excellen- 
cies of that School are to be found; 
and it renders it no leſs our concern to 
avail ourſelves of ſecondary aſſiſta ace, 
becau!> the firſt is totally unattainable. 
It might be ſome alleviation, indeed, 
of this neglect, if thoſe Rooms were 
left for the practice of our School, to 
ſupply them with decorations and em- 
belliſhments; but I am apprehentive 
I have already proved too much, to 


leave a hope of that ever being the caſe; 


ſince, as the Collection we have loſt had 
neither the fault of being Modern, or 
of our own Productions, it is not very 
probable it's being torn from us may 
prove any advantage to our own Artiſts, 
Mean time, an Empire, which but 
yeſterday reared it's head among the 
States of Europe, riſing forth from it's 
deſarts and it's wilderneſſes, with the a- 
vidity which has marked it's rapid pro- 


greſs to dominion in every political in- 


tercourſe, ſeized the honourable Prize, 
and has now to boaſt the poſſeſſion of 
a ſtore of Art that would have ſhed 
laſtre on any Nation.“ 
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Arr. IV. An Hiftery of the Corrup- 


tions of Chriftianity. By Jaſpb 
Pri-fley, LL. D. F. R. S. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 12s. Johnſon, 


THIS work is divided into thir- 
teen parts, each of which forms a 
Jubje& to a number of ſections. 

Part I. recites the © hiſtory of opi- 
nious relating to Jeſus Chriſt.” The 
titles of the ſections under this head 
are as follows. Section 1. Of the 
opinion of the antient Jewiſh and 
Gentile Churches z. Of the firſt ſtep 
that was made towards the deification 
of Chriſt, by the perſonification of the 
Logos—3. Phat ſupremacy was al- 
ways aſcribed to the Father before the 
council of Nice—4. Of the difficulty 
with which the doctrine of the divini- 
ty of Chriſt was eftabliſhed—5. An 
account of the Unitarians before the 
council of Nice—6. Of the Arian 
controverſy—7. Of the doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit 8. The hiCſ- 
tory of the doctrine of the Trinity from 
the council of Nice and Conſtantinople, 
till after the Eutychian controverſy— 
9: The ftate of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the Latin church—10. The 
hifory of the doctrine of the Trinity 
after the Entychian controverſy—1 1. 
A general view of the recovery of the 
genuine doctrine of Chriſtianity con- 
cerning the nature of Chriſt. 

Part II. contains the * hiſtory of 
Opinions relating to the doctrine of 
atonement.* Section 1. That Chriſt 
did not die to make fatisfaQtion for 
the ſins of men—2. Of the true end 
and deſign of the death of Chriſt—z. 
Of the ſenſe in which the death of 
Chriſt is repreſented as a facrifice, and 
other figurative repreſentations of it 
I. Various kinds of etymology re- 
ſpecting the death of Chriſt, explained 
. Of the opinions of the apoſtolical 
fathers—6. Of the opinions of the fa- 
thers till after the time of Auſtin-. Of 
the ſtate of opinions concerning the doc- 
trine of atonement, from the time of 
*Auſtin to the Reformation—8. Of 
the dactrine of the reformers on the 
ſubjeR of atonement, 


- 
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Part III. gives the * hiſtory of opi- 


nions concerning grace, original fin, 


and predeſtination.“ Section 1. Of 
the doctrines of grace, &c. before the 
Pelagian con troverſy—2. Of the Pe- 
lagian eontroverſy, and the ſtate of 
opinions in conſequence of 1t—z. Of 
the doctrines of grace, &c. in the mid- 
dle ages, and till the , e formation 
4. Of the deftrines of grace, original 
fn, and predeſtination, ſince the Re- 
formation. 

Part IV comprehends the hiſtory 
of opinions relaiing to ſaints and an- 
gels.” This is divided into two fec- 
tions, and each of theſe is ſubdivided 
into parts. Section 1. Part 1. treats 
of the reſpect paid to ſaints in general, 
till the fall of the Weſtern Empire —2. 
Of pictures and images in churches 
3. Of the veneration for relics—4, Of 


worſhip paid to ſaints and angels —5. 
Of the reſpect paid to the Virgin 


Mary in this period. Section 2. Part 
1. Of the worſhip-of ſaints in the mid- 
dle ages, and till the Reformation—2. 
Of the worſhip of the Virgin Mary 
3. Of the worſhip of images in this 
,period—4, Of the reſpect paid to re- 
lics in this period. 

Part V. relates the © hiſtory of opi- 
nions concerning the ſtate of the dead.” 
Section 1. Of the opinions coneerning 
the dead till the time of Auſtin—2. 
Of the opinions concerning the ſtate of 
the dead, from the time of Auſtin to 
the 'Reformation—3. Of the revival 
af the genuine doctrine of Revelation 
concerning the ſtate of the dead. 

Part VI. preſents us with the © hif- 
tory of opinions relating to the Lord's 
Supper.“ Section 1. The hiſtory of 
the Euchariſt till after the time of 
Anſin—2. The hiſtory of the Eucha- 
riſt from the time of Auſtin to that of 
Paſchaſius—3. The hiſtory of the Eu- 
chariſt from the time of Paſchaſius to 
the Reformation—4. Of the recovery 
of the genuine Chriſtian doctrine con- 
cerning the Lord's Supper. 

Part VII. conſiſts of the © hiftory of 
opinions relating to baptiſm.? Section 
1. Of the opinions and practices of 
the Chriſtians relating to baptiſm till 
the Reformation—2, The ſtate of opi- 


nions 
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nious concerning baptiſm ſince the Re- 
formation. 

' To Parts VI. and VII. is annex2dan 
appendix, containing the © hiſtory oi 
the other ſacraments, beſides baptilm 
and the Lord's Supper,” 

Part VIII. records a © hiſtory of the 
chauges that have been made in the 
method of conducting Public Wor chip.“ 
Section 1. Of churches, and tome 
things belonging to them—2. Of ce- 
remonies in general, and other things 
relating to Public Worſhip—3. Of 


the proper pats of Public Vorthip— 


4. Of feſtivais, &c. iu the Chriit.an 
Chorch. | 

Parc IX. contains the © hiſtory of 
Church Difc pline.*” Section 1. The 
hiftory of Church Difcipline in the 
time of the Chriſtian Fathers—2. Cf 
the ſtate of Church Diſcipline 1n the 
dark ages, and till che Reſormation—— 
3- Of the method of enforcing Church 
cenſures, or the hiſtory of perſecution 
till the time of Auſten—4. Of the 
methods of - enforcing eccleiialtical 
cenſures from the time of Auſtin to the 
Reformation, and afterwards by the 
Catholics—5. Of perſecution by Pro- 
teltants—6. 1 he hiſtory of miſtakes 
concerning Moral Virtue. 

Part X. comprizes the hiſtory of 
Miniſters in the Chriſtian Church, and 
eſpecially of B:hops,* Section 1. The 
hiftory of Curiſtan miniſters till the fall 
of the Weſtern £mpire—2. The hiſtory 
of the clergy from the fall of the Roman 
empire in the Weſt, to the Reformation. 

Part XI. exhibits the hiſtory of the 
Papal Power.“ Section 3. Of the ſtate 
of the Papal Power till the time of 
Charlemaigne—2. The hiſtory of the 
Papal Power from the time of Charle- 
maipne to the Reformation, Appen- 
dix 1. to Parts X. and XI. gives the 
© hiſtory of councils.“ Appendix 2, 
treats of © the authority of the Secular 
Powers or the Civil Magiſtrate in mat- 
ters of religion;* and Appendix 3. 
of © the authority of Tradition, and of 
the Scriptures, &c.” 

Part XII. relates the © hiſtory of the 
Monaſtic Life.” Section 1. Of the 
Monaſtic Life, till the fall of the Wel- 
dern Empure—z2, "The hiſtory of the 


Monks after the fall of the Weſtern 
Empire. 

Part XIII. exhibits the hiſtory of 
Church Revenues.“ Section 1. Ihe 
hiſtory of Church Revenues till the fall 
of the Weſtern Empire 2. The hiitory 
of Church Revennes after the fall of 
the Weſtern Empire. 

The author then forms à general 
concluhon of all the ſubjects diſcuſſed 3 
aich conhits of two parts: one, cons 
raining © Conbdecarons addrefied to 
Cabelievers, and eſpecially to Mr. 
Gibbon;” the other, * Contderatians 
addeſled to the Advocates for the pres 
tept e:viletabliſhments of Chriſtianity, 
and elpecially b1ihop Hurd.“ | 

Jo the whole work 1s ſubjoined an 
appendix, which preſeuts © a ſummary 
View of the Evidence for the Primuiva 
Chriitians holding the Doctrine of the 
ſimple Humanity of Chriſt.“ 

he preceding view of the contents 
demonſtrates the work to be extremely 
important, and intereſting :; it, how- 
ever, contains no opinions which have 
not h.therto been promulged by this 
writer, who has only cumpiled and 
a ranged nearly all his grand and 
favourite doctrines, which have been 
{ſeparately conſidered in his tormer 
Publications, 

Ihis work was originally promiſed 
on a much ſmaller ſcale, viz. as the 
concluding part to his inſtitutes of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion, which 
vere arawn up for the uſe of young per- 
ſons only. However, he has ſince per- 
ceived reaſon to extend his views, and to 
make this a {eparate work, larger than 
the whole of the Inſtitutes. 

If,“ lays Dr. Frieſtley, © my pro- 
per and ultimate abject be conſider- 
ed, | flatter myſelf ic will be thoughr 
that I nave given reatonable fatis- 
faction with reipett to it; havin 
tewsa that every thing which I deem 
to be u corruption of Chri//tanity has 
been a departure from the original 
ſcheme, or an 7rovation. It will allo 
be {cen, that 1 have generally been 
able to trace every ſuch corruption to 
it's proper ſource, and to thew what 
circumſtances in the flate of things, 
and eſpecially of other prevaiiiag opi- 
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nions and prejudices, made the alte- 
ration, in doctrine or practice, ſuffici- 
ently natural, and the introduction 
and eſtabliſhment of it eaſy. And if 
J have ſucceeded in this inveſtigation, 
this Hiſtorical method will be found to 
he one of the moſt ſatis factory modes 
of argumentation, in order to prove 
that what I object to is really a cor- 
ruption of genuine Chriſtianity, and 
no part of the original ſcheme. For 
after the cleareſt refutation of any par- 
ticular doctrine, that has been long 
eſtabliſhed in Chriſtian churches, it 
will ftill be aſked, how, if it be no 
part of the ſcheme, it ever came to be 
thought ſo, and to be ſo generally 
acquieſced in; and in many caſes, the 
mind will not be perfectly ſatisfied till 
ſuch queſtions be anſwered.” 

.. Beſides this, the author has given a 
Mort and general account of the re- 
covery of the genuine doctrines of 
Chriſtianity in the laſt age. Yet he 
has not taken notice of every depar- 
ture from the original ſtandard of 
Chriſtian faith or practice, but princi- 
ly of thoſe which ſubſiſt at this day, 
in ſome conſiderable part of the Chriſ- 
tian world; or of ſuch as, though they 
may not themſelves properly ſubſiſt, 
have left perceptible veſtiges in ſome 
Chriſtian churches. At the ſame time, 
he has not om.tted to recite as well 
the ſeveral ſteps by which each cor- 
ruption has advanced, as whatever has 
been urged with the greateſt plauſi- 
bility in favour of it. 

Although he is ſtudiouſly ſuccin& 
in the detail of arguments on either 
lide, in one article he has conſiderably 
extended the argumentative part; viz. 
in the account of the doctrine of atone- 
ment. 

In- this comprehenſive collection of 
doctrines maintained by Dr. Prieſtley, 
one is at firſt ſurprized that thoſe he 
has aſſerted reſpecting the ſoul, are al- 
together omitted. For this circum- 
itance the doctor accounts, by alledg- 
18 that his former work, entitled 
Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit,“ 
contains a compleat treatiſe on the 
ſubject. From that ingenious tract 
are ſelected only a few particulars re- 
lating w the ſtate of the dead, without 
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which the preſent publication would 
have been ſtrikingly defective. | 

The whole of what he has called 
the Sequel to the Diſquiſitions, (or 
the Hiſtory of the Philoſophical Doc- 
trine concerning the origin of the Sou], 
and the nature of Matter, with 1t's in- 
fluence on Chriſtianity, eſpecially with 
reſpect to the doctrine of the pre- exiſt- 
ence of Chriſt) comes properly within 
the plan of this work, and is eſſential to 
it's principal object. 


ART. V. Simplicity recommended to 
Miniſters of the Gofpel, with reſpect 
to their Doctrine, Method, Style, and 
Delivery, in Preaching. With Hints 
on other Branches of the Miniſterial 
Office. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Buckland. 


HIS is a plain, well-meaning, 

pious, little tract, under the five 
general heads mentioned in the title, 
The author is conſiderably indebted to 
Robinſon's Tranſlation of Claude's 
Eſſay on the Compoſition of a Sermon; 
from which he has, however, in gene- 
ral, ſelected with judgment, very can- 
didly acknowledging his ſource. 


Ar. VI. The Two Mentors: A Mo- 
dern Story. By the Author of The 
Old Engliſh Baron. 2 vols. 12mo. 
5s. Dilly. 


Ms Clara Reeves, the very 

ingenious author of this 266 
formance, has evidently, and indeed 
avowedly, taken the idea from the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray's celebrated 
Adventures of Telemachus. She has, 
however, only taken the 1dea from 
that incomparable work ; the ſtory, 
which is well told, is certainly her 
own. 

The Two Mentors are, a Mr. Mun- 
den, and a Mr. Johnſon ; the former 
the guardian, and the latter the col- 
lege-tutor of Mr. Saville, who has 
been left to the care of Mr. Munden 
by his deceaſed father. The diſpo- 
ſition of the young gentleman, and 
the characters of the TWO Mentors, 
will fully appear in the following ex- 

| tract, 
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tract, which may alſo ſerve as a tole- 
rable ſpecimen of the manner in which 
the whole is executed. 


LETTER I. 


RICHARD MUN DEX, ESQ. TO EDWARD 
SAVILLE, ESQ. 


CyoOUuNG MAN! 


© I TAKE it very ill that I have not 
heard from you ſince you left Lon- 
don — Do not I ſtand in the place of 

a father to you? Nay, have I not 
been more than a father to you; for 
1 am no relation by blood, but your 
guardian only, and the friend of your 
_ deceaſed father ? 

* Firſt, I releaſed you from the 
harſh diſcipline of a pedagogue, and 
forbad him to laſh you into learning, 
alias pedantry; which only ſerves to 
narrow and depreſs the ſpirit of a 
gentleman, or elſe to make him con- 

ceited and overbearing.—Secondly, I 
followed you with my good offices af- 
terwards, to mitigate the fatigues of 
education, and to make you an ac- 
compliſhed man, with as little trouble 
to yourſelf as poſſible. 

* From my firſt knowledge of you, 
I perceived that there were ſeveral 
obſtacles in the way of my wiſhes for 
you. 

* Firſt, an aſpec of thoughtfulneſs 
and care, that gives you the air of a 
tradeſman, inſtead of the degagee ad- 
dreſs of a fine gentleman; and, ſe- 
condly, that mean, ſneaking quality 
of baſhfulneſs, which loſes all your 
conſequence in mixed company, and 
makes you appear like a {chool-boy 
trembling under the ferula. To re- 
medy the laſt defect, I ſent you to 
Weſtminſter School, which has gene- 
rally been an eu cure for it; and 
J hoped an acquaintance with the 
world would wear off the firſt. In the 
next place, I ſent you to Cambridge, 
not to ſtudy the mathematics, which 
are the ton of that place at this time; 
no, nor yet the claſſics, which are quite 
out of fajhioz ; and ſtill leſs theology, 
or the civil law—nogp Edward, my 
deſign was to introduce you to the 


acquaintance of the young men of 
Vor. II. 
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fortune and faſhion there, and to 
pave the way to your preferment in 
future, by making an intereſt with 
them. * 

* From the college I brought you to 
the capital, and introduced you into 
the world, recommending you to a 
polite circle of my friends there. 
Still I ſaw the firſt traces upon you; 
and my friends ſaw it allo. This 
will not do for a man of the world, 
{aid a certain nobleman; this ward of 
yours has the air of a college pedant! 
What then ſhall I do with him, ſaid 
I ?—Carry the young man into the 
company of women of taſte and /pi- 
rit, who know /ife and all the zoys of 
it, ſaid my friend. It is ere he muſt 
receive the poliſh, the ton, the finiſhing 
ſtrokes of a fine gentleman.— Give 
him Lord Che/terfield's Letters to his 
Son; let him /tudy them cloſely, they 
will do more for him than all your 

ſchools and univerfities, I] followed 
my friend's directions—he introdu- 
ced me to Lady Belmour, as the per. 
ſon beſt qualified to give you this 
poliſh to much wanted, and ſo indi/- 
pen/ibly requiſite. I carried you inte 
her company, that ſhe might obſerve 
your perſon and qualifications ; ſhe 
ſpoke better of both than I expected. 

Saville is a fine young fellow, ſaid 
ſhe; he wants only to converſe with 
our , and to receive his fini- 
/hing from us—ſend him to me for 
one ſummer, and I warrant I will 
give you a yood account of him. 

I accepted her offer with proper 
acknowledgments. She did you the 
honour to invite you with a party of 
her ſele& friends to her country- ſeat; 
a favour you received with the cold- 
neſs of a Carthuſian friar: however, 
you obliged me ſo far as not to refuſe 


it, and that gave me ſome Lopes of 


ou. 

. All theſe advantages have I 
thrown in your way, Edward; but 1t 
depends upon yourſelf to 'make a 
right application of them. You do 


not want underſtanding, otherwiſe I 
would not ſtand reaſoning with you, 
and accounting for every ſtep I have 
taken for your ſervice, I loved your 
| father; 
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father; I am inclined to love you— 
I havenochildren, nor near relations. 
Spell this, and put it together, if 
ou have ſenſe and ſpirit in you; but 
if you diſappoint and diſgrace me, 
look to it, Edward !—Y our father was 
a man of ſpirit ; he lived too faſt for 
his health and fortune—you have 
not yet begun to live at all. Open 
your eyes to the happineſs that awaits 
-you—the world and all it's charms 
are before you; they invite your ſen- 
fes to enjoy them; and you ought to 
ſwim in your proper element. 
Lady Belmour's houſe is the feat 
of pleaſure—the goddeſs of Love 
reſides there in perſon ; may ſhe touch 
and poliſh your heart, and bleſs you 
with her kindeſt influence If you 
want money let me know it; and your 
draft upon me ſhall be anſwered im- 
mediately.—Attend to Lady Bel- 
mour's advice and inſtructions. Write 
to me, or let me hear from her, that 
ou are all that e wiſhes you 70 be; 
and I will call myſelf your moſt af- 
fectionate friend and guardian, 


C RICHARD MunDpEen.? 


LETTER II. 


THE REV. MR. JOHNSON, TO EDWARD 
SAVILLE, ESQ. 


C DEAR SIR, 


Tx pleaſure I took in executing 
'the office of college-tutor to you here, 
left an agreeable impreſſion upon my 
mind.— The ingenuouſneſs of your 
heart, and the ſweetneſs of your diſ- 
poſition, engaged my affections to 
you at the time, and have made me in- 
tereſted in every thing that has be- 
fallen you ſince. I have made en- 
quiry after your ſituation and con- 
duct, and have gained intelligence of 
every ſtep you have taken ſince you 
left college. Your guardian - good 

Heaven! what a guardian for a vir- 
tuous youth! finding you have not 
acquired the ten of faſhionable ½%, 
nor the ſpirit of vanity and diſſipation, 


has ſent you to Lady Belmaur to 


£niſh your education, and to give you 


[May 
what he calls the polis of a fine 


gentleman. 


I am told moreover, that you have 
not yet diſgraced the character you 
acquired in the early part of your life, 
that you have not quitted the path of 
virtue, and follewed that of vice ; 
but that you are in the ſituation of 
the young Hercules, balancing between 
Virtue and Pleaſure. 

From thele circumſtances I have 
formed a vi and a hope, that I might 
ſtill be of ſome ſervice to you; by 
ſhewing you the dangers that ſurround 
you, and pointing out the path 
whereby you may eſcape them. You 
are thrown upon the Iſland of Ca- 
lypſo—ſhe orders her nymphs to 
ſpread their toils for you, and exert 
all their wiles to enſnare you ; nor is 
the goddeſs herſelf without attrac- 
tions. 

* Senſual pleaſure 1s an enchanted 


cup, it intoxicates the heart, and 


weakens the reaſon ; while the ſoul is 
in this ſtate of inebriation, all its 
nobler faculties are fuſpended, if not 
loft. The heart is infenſibly corrupt. 
ed and depraved, it loſes by degrees 
all its fineſt perceptions, and at length 
becomes wholly immerſed in groſſ- 
neſs and brutality. Oh, Saville, was 

our heart made for ſuch a ſtate !—- 
Does not your honeſt ſpirit diſdain 
the bondage? - l cannot believe theſe 
chains fit eaſy on you, till you tell 
me they do. If my conjectures and 
hopes are well founded, write to me, 
and either encourage or forbid my 
future admonitions. 

Lady Belmour is the prieſteſs of 
Venus, ſhe is the convenient friend of 
both ſexes, —She provides miſtreſſes 
for youths of quality and fortune, 
and huſbands for girls of faſhionable 
education and doubtful virtue. Old 
jointured dowagers purchaſe young 
huſbands, and toothleſs dotards young 
wives, through her mediation—ſhe 


condeſcends to accept a conſideration for 


her profligate ſervices. She has me- 
thodized pleaſure into a Hen, and 
conducts her offices with an air of de 


corum and regularity, that conceals 
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the deformity of vice from its deceiv- 
ed and captivated votaries. 

© Beware, oh beioved and amiable 
youth, of her ſeducing arts If you 
have hitherto avoided, make haſte to 
eſcape them. If you have been be- 
trayed into the ſnare, break your fet- 
ters, before habit has rivertted them 
upon you. 

I will purſue you with my friend- 
ſhip and counſel, till you refuſe me 
with ſcorn and contempt—till I am 
well aſſured, that yon have given up 
your nobler hopes and virtuous pro- 
ſpects— till you become the volunta- 
ry vetary of vice and folly, I will call 
myſelf your affectionate friend, ſer- 
vant, and monitor, 


© Jakvis Joh N SON.“ 


LETTER III. 


MR. SAVILLE, TO MR. JORNSON, 


© $18, 

*I nave been moſt agreeably ſurpri- 
zed by a letter from my worthy tutor 
and friend Mr. Johnſon, and ſtill more 
gratified by the coatents, upon which 
I have often meditated with renewed 
ory Is it poſſible, that the qua- 

ities he imputes to me, can have giv- 
en me a place in his memory ?—QOh 
no! Itis his cnlarged and benevolent 
ſou], that, in pity to my youth and 
ſituation, has induced him to extend 
his hand to my aſſiſtance, in order to 
extricate me from the ſnares of vice 
and folly. | 

Thus do wiſe and good men give 
conſequence to thoſe chey inſtruct, in 
order to lead them into the paths of 
virtue. A man who thinks himſelf 
unable to overcome temptation, will 
ſink into inactivity and deſpondency; 
and he who is encouraged to exert 
his ability, will do it eſtectually. 

Ves, my tutor, my friend, my 
monitor! I acknowledge the gene- 
rous artifice you have uſed with me, 


which has anſwered your kind in- 


tention; by giving me credit with 
myſeif, you have encouraged me to 
aſpire to your friendſhip. To what- 
ever motive Il am indebted for it, I 
receive it as a gift from Heaven. 1 
have often withed for ſuch a friend, 
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though I hardly dared to hope ſuch 
an one would be granted me. You 
have held up the Tight of truth be- 
fore my eyes, have ſhewn me the 
dangers that ſurround me, and direc- 
ted me how to eſcape them. 

I embrace your friendſhip with 
my whole heart!—-Continue, dear 
Sir, your generous cares for me; I 
will be accountable to you for my fu- 
ture conduct; I will acquaint you 
with every ſtep I take—both my 
actions and motives ſhall be open to 
your inſpection; you ſhall be to me 
as a ſecond conſcience, and your ad- 
monitions ſhall encourage or reſtrain 
all my undertakings. What Sylph, 
or what Genius, gives you intelli- 
gence of every thing that happens to 
me Alt is a good ſpirit, J am certain, 
becauſe it is one of your familiars. 
He tells you the truth, when he com- 
pares this manſion to Calypſo's Iſland; 
and yet I think it ſill more reſembles 
the Iſle of Cyprus.— The nymphs 
and ſwains here breathe that air of 
ſoftneſs and voluptuouſneſs which is 
ſo contagious to all who encourage 
its influence. I have hitherto re- 


liſted the charm; but how long I 


ſhould have continued to do ſo, is un- 
certain. My heart, at times, ſeem- 
ed ready to give way; but you have 
held over me the ſhield of Minerva; 
the enchantment 1s diſſolved, and I 
feel myſelf delivered. 

* As the firſt proof of that ingenu- 
ouſneſs, which r is the only qua- 
lity I preſume to claim as my own, 
] ſend you encloſed a letter I have 
lately received from my virtuous guar- 
dian. My heart riſes with indigna- 
tion, mingled with contempt, ry you 
ever I think on hin, and his zuftruc- 
tions to me. His company and ad- 
vice miſled my father into courſes 
which brought upon him both ſname 
and ſorrow. Upon his death- bed, he 
ſeverely repented the ſins and follies of 
a life ſpent unprofitably to himſelf or 
others. I have often wondered that he 
did not alter his will, which gave this 
man the care of my perſon and for- 
tune, whoever fince 5 been labour- 


ing to contaminate my mind with his 
God of his 
goodneſs 


own vile principles, 
342 
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goodneſs gave me a wiſe and vir- 
tuous mother, the greateſt bleſ- 
fing a child can receive. Her pre- 
cepts were the guide of my childhood, 
and her remembrance will ever be ſa- 
cred to me, She was taken from me 
too ſoon, or ſhe would have been my 
director and monitor to this hour. 
But to ſupply her loſs, Heaven has 
ſent me a preceptor and friend in 
Mr. Johnſon; by his advice and 
aſſiſtance I truſt I ſhall eſcape the la- 
byrinth of vice and folly, into which 


Munden and his emiſſaries have brought 


me. ; 
© T will tell you, my dear Sir, all 


that has paſſed here lately, if you 
can think it worth your attention; 


when you ſhall be acquainted with 
all the circumſtances of my preſent 
ſituation, you will give me your ad- 
vice upon it. If you judge it neceſ- 
ſary, Iwillimmediately burſt the bands 
that keep me here, and come to you 


at Cambridge: but I have either con- 


vinced or perſuaded myſelf, that though 
T dwell in the land of vice and folly, 
I am engaged in the ſervice of virtue; 
you ſhall decide on this ſubject 
Write to me ſoon; give me your 
advice, rr cnn correction; I will 
receive them with ſubmiſſion and 
obedience. - Aſſure yourſelf of my 
eternal gratitude for your friendſhip 
and protection to, dear Sir, your pu- 


pil, friend, and ſervant, 


©EDWARD SAVILLE,? 


LETTER IV. 
MR. SAVILLE, TO MR, MUNDEN, 
© 81, 


IAM very much obliged by the 
regard and kindneſs you are pleaſed 
to expreſs for me—but excuſe me if 
I ſay, what ſincerity 1mpels from me, 
J cannot uſe the methods you re- 
commend, as the only means to de- 
ſerve it. 

© I have no reliſh for the ſociety 
into which you have been ſolicitous 
to introduce me. The men are unprin- 
cipled, vicious, and over-bearing ; 
the women—l beg pardon, the dd 


[Mar 


—are ſprightly and degagée; bnt 
they are not at all to my tate. I 
confeſs, that Lady Belmour 1s /en/i- 
ble, polite, and accompliſhed; but I have 
imbibed an early prepoſleſſion in fa- 
vour of a different Kyle of female 
manners, which I received from my 
mother, who, in my eftimation, was 
one of the beſt of women. She was 
the victim of my father's irregulari- 
ties, and ſhe died praying for his re- 
formation. She alſo prayed that I 
might be preſerved from the conta- 
a of a bad example, My father 
aughed at her prayers, and predictions, 
and prophecies, as he then called them; 
and for ſeveral years entirely forgot 
them, and the dear ſaint that uttered 
them; but in the days of his /a/# 
feckneſs they ruſhed into his memory, to 
his bitter grief and regret, and re- 
proached him with his paſt conduct. 
He then ſpoke of my mother as a /u- 
perior being; he lamented his cruel 
and ungenerous behaviour to her; 
he exhorted me to follow her example, 
and to av, his own; by this cir- 
cumſtance, my opinions and principles 
received their confirmation. Thus you 
may perceive, Sir, that I can pro- 
duce my father's jadgment, though 
againſt his practice, to authenticate 
my own ; and as you profeſs your- 
ſelf his friend, you cannot juſtly be 
offended with me for appealing to him 
in behalf of my own principles. | 

© It was my father's pleaſure to 
leave me under your care; on this 
account I have paid you implicit obe- 
dience; perhaps I may have been too 
implicit in this laſt proof I gave, by 
coming hither againſt my own judg- 
ment and inclination: however, it 
has ſhewn me a variety of characters, 
and made me acquainted with the 
world, as you call a particular circle. 
* Iam afraid you will not think 
me improved by this excurſion ; I have 
neither altered my opinions nor my 
deportment; the latter I hope to pre- 
ſerve natural, eaſy, and unaffected. 
I do not wiſh to appear any other- 
wiſe than nature deſigned me, for I 
deteſt falſehood and deceit in every 
form. I make no difference between 
ſimulation 
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fimulation and diſimulation; | hate them 
both. Vour ble preceptor is not my 
oracle; J am not ambitious of bein 
what he wiſhes his /on, a man of the 
world. 

© I ſhall never make choice of 
his pupils for my friends; the more I 
ſee of them, the greater is my diſlike 
to them. 

When I become my own maſter, 
which I preſume will be at my re- 
turn to town, I will fele& my own 
friends, and be accountable to none 
but God and my conſcience. 

© I have attained the age when the 
laws of my country authorize a man 
to act for himſelf; but I ſhall always 
look on you, Sir, as my father”s friend, 
and the mar he appointed to be my 
guardian; I diſclaim every other pre- 
tenſion to your favour; but as far as 
my principles will permit, I will al- 
ways approve myſelf, Sir, 


© Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 
© EDWARD SAVILLE.? 


Mr. Saville (the Telemachus of 
the ſtory) meets with a variety of ad- 
ventures during his reſidence at Lady 
Belmour's country-ſeat, (the iſland 
of the Goddeſs Calypſo) from whence 
he eſcapes uncontaminated to an 
abode of a very different complexion; 
where he becomes acquainted with 
ſeveral worthy perſons and their re- 
ſpective intereſting memoirs; and, 
among the reſt, with an amiable 
young lady of family and fortune, to 
whom he 1s at length united for life, 
and receives the reward of his perſe- 
vering virtue and extreme goodneſs 
of heart. 

We ſincerely join our fair author 
in the hope, that as the preſent 
work is calculated to recommend and 
promote the ſocial and domeltic vir- 
tues, by repreſenting them as the only 
means of happineſs, it may in ſome 
degree claim and deſerve the gene- 
rous protection of the public.” 


Arr. VII. Reports of the Humane Co- 
ciety, inſtituted in the Year 1774, for 
the Recovery of Perſous apparently 
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Drewned. For the Years 1781, and 
1782. vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 


WW cannot ſufficiently recom- 
mend this performance; be- 
cauſe every purchaſer may in ſome mea- 
ſure be conſidered as a/ iber to an 
inſtitution of the moſt benevolent na- 
ture. Some of the caſes are extreme- 
Iv curious; but we ſhall not, by any 
partial extract, anticipate the pleaſure 
which the feeling reader will experi- 
ence from the peruſal of the whole. 


Ak T. VIII. An Introdudion to the 
Study of Polite Literature. Vol. I. 
©12mo. 2s. Dodſley. 


1 little production is well en- 
titled to the attention of all men 
of ſenſe, who are entruſted with the 
tuition of youth. 

The deſign of the intelligent au- 
thor, in the preſent volume, is to in- 
culcate, at an early period, the ne- 
ceſſity of a graceful and correct pro- 
nunciation, as the firſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial article in the plan of a liberal 
education. | 

To facilitate this defirable pur- 
poſe, he has adopted the uſe of hor: en- 
tences; which, he very juſtly obſerves, 
are © abſolutely neceſſary for children, 
who are only beginning to read, 
and can ſcarcely ſupport their voice 
through four or five monoſyllables.“ 

The following 1s this gentleman's 
general idea of the manner in which 
youth ſhould be progreſſively led 
on to the knowledge of the various 
pauſes, and the art of ſupporting 
their voice through ſentences of the 
utmoſt extent. 

The firſt leſſons ſhould conſiſt of 
ſentences, not exceeding three or 
four words; which they ſhould he 
taught to pronounce in a free, full, 
and- lively manner, making a com- 
plete pauſe at the end of every ſen- 
tence, and not attempting to begin 
another with the ſame breath. This 
will effeQually preſerve them from 
a haſty, mumbling, inarticulate, irre- 
gular, droning way of reading: the 
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inevitable conſequence of their en- 
deavouring to pronounce a longer ſen- 
tence, without ſtopping, than their 
feeble organs can command. 

The ed claſs of leſſons ſhould 
conſiſt of ſentences, compoſed of fix 
or ſeven words, with a comma inter- 
vening ; at which they ſhould be 
taught to make a ſhort, eaſy pauſe. 

* The third claſs ſhould conſiſt of 
eight or ten words, with a ſemicolon 
in the midſt. 

The fourth may conſiſt of ſhort in- 
terrogations and exclamations. Here 
a new difficulty will ariſe. The tone 
of the voice, in theſe examples, is to 
be differently modified. Inſtead of a 
plain, ſimple enunciation, energy and 
elevation are now required. And the 
young reader is to be carefully guard- 
ed againſt that abrupt and lamentable 
cadence, with which interrogative 
and exclamatory ſentences are pro- 
nounced by the generality of readers.” 

This plan is executed with great 
taſte, ingenuity, and judgment. The 
leſſons are not compoſed of abſurd, 
dull, or inſignificant ſentences, in 
mean, vulgar language, under the 
filly notion of being more familiar; 
but the expreſſions are genteel and 
unaffected, and the ſentences preg- 
nant with good ſenſe and informa- 
tion. It is folly in the extreme, to 
ſuppoſe that polite expreſſions, care- 
fully inculcated at an early age, are 
more difficult to be comprehended, 
than vulgar language, and ridiculous 
phraſes. 

The preſent volume is only part of 
the liberal and ingenious author's 
elegant plan, and we hope ſoon to ſec 
a continuation-of theſe excellent Ru: 
diments of Polite Literature. 


Ax r. IX. Which is the Man? A Co- 
medy, as it is ated at the Theatre- 
Royal, in Covent Garden. By Mrs, 
Cowley, B8vo. 18. 6d. 


1 formed prior to the commence- 
ment of our undertaking, as it has 
only been lately pied, we ſhall 
notice it as à literary article. 
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* Sec Page 173. 
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The public have ſufficiently decided 
on the dramatic effect of this piece, by 
the approbation it has conſtantly re- 
ceived at the theatre. We have no- 


ticed, in our memoirs of this cele- 


brated lady“, the characters of Lord 
Sparkle and the Pendragons; and we 
have there alſo mentioned Mrs. Cow - 
ley's peculiar excellence in the deli- 
neation of female characters. A wo- 
man of great taſte, and high faſhion, 
is ſaid lately to have given her opi- 
nion, that Mrs. Racket in the Belle's 
Stragem, is the fineſt Gentlewoman, 
and Lady Bell, in Which is the Man? 
the fineſt Laay, at preſent on the ſtage. 
The diſtinction between the gentle- 
woman, and the lady, is certainly juſt, 
and marks a preciſion of taſte highly 
to the honour of the obſerver. Cib- 
ber was remarkably famous for draw- 
ing female characters, and we think 
Mrs. Cowley not inferior. 

The vivacity of the dialogue is 
aſtoniſhing; there is not in the whole 
piece a ſingle dull ſcene. The wit 
is genuine, the alluſions are ſtriking, 
* ſentiments juſt and noble. 

We ſhall juſtify theſe aſſertions by 
ſuitable extracts. 


© Enter BEAUCHAMP. 


© Belv. Beauchamp!—and in re- 
gimentals!— Why, pr*ythee, George, 
what ſpirit has ſeized thee now ? 
When I ſaw thee laft, thou wert de- 
voted to the grave profeſſion of the 
law, or the church; and I expected 
to have ſeen thee envelop'd in wig, 
wrangling at the bar; or ſeated in a 
fat benefice, receiving tythe-pigs and 
poultry. 
- © Beauch, Thoſe, Belville, were my 
ſchool-deſigns; but the fire of youth 
ave me ardors of a different fort. 
he heroes of the Areopagus and the 
Forum have yielded to thoſe of Ma- 
rathon; and 1 feel, that whilſt my 
country ĩs ſtruggling amidſt ſurround - 
ing foes, I ought not to devote a 
life to learned indolence, that might 
be gloriouſly hazarded in her de- 
"© Bly (/miling.) I ſhan't give you 
© Bety. ing. l N 
credit now for that fine reds. 
This ſudden ardor for.“ the pride, 
pomp, and circumſtance of glorious 


war, 
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1783. 
war,” —I dare ſwear this heroic ſpirit 
ſprings from the whim of ſome fine 
lady, who fancied you would be a 
ſmarter fellow in a cockade and gor- 
get, than in a ſtiff band and perriwig. 

* Beauch, If your inſinuation means 
that my heart has not been inſenſible 
of the charms of ſome fair lady, 
you are right; but my transforma- 
tion is owing to no whim of her's: 
for, oh Charles! ſhe never yet con- 
deſcended to make me the object of 
her thoughts. 

* Belv. Modeft too!—Aye, you 

were right to give up the law. But 
who, pray, may this exalted fair-one 
be, who never condeſcended? 
. © Beauch. I never ſuffer my lips to 
wanton with the charming ſounds that 
form her name. I have a kind of 
miſerly felicity in gloting on her 
dear idea, that * be impaired, 
ſhould it be known to exiſt in my 
heart. | 

* Belv. Ha! ha! ha! who can be 
the nymph who has inſpired ſo /- 
lete a paſhon!—In the days of chi- 
valry it wou'd have been the ton. 

* Beauch. | will gratify you thus 
far: the lady has beauty, wit, and 
ſpirit; but, above all, a mind.—Is 
it poſſible, Charles, to love a woman 
without a mind? 

* Betv. Has ſhe a mind for you? 
That is the moſt important queſtion. 

«* Beauch, I dare not feed my paſſion 
with ſo preſumptuous a hope; yet I 
would not extinguiſh it, 1f I could: 
for it is not a love that tempts me 
into corners to wear out my days in 
complaints: it prompts me to uſe 
them for the moſt important pur- 
13 ardors it gives me ſhall 
be felt in the land of our enemies; 
they ſhall know how well love. 
FE Poh! poh! this ts the gal- 

mry of One Thouſand One H A ne 
and One; the kind of paſhon that 
animated our fathers in the fields of 
Oreſſy and Poitiers. Why, no 
beauty of our age, man, will be won 
in this ſtile! Now, ſuppoſe your- 
ſelf at the Opera, (/coking through 
Lis hand) Gad, that's a fine girl! 
Twenty thouſand, you ſay? I think 
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1 I'll have her. Yes, ſhe'll do! I— 
«© I muſt have her! I'll call on her to- 
*© morrow and tell her ſo.” Have 
you fpirit and courage enough for 
that, my Achilles? 

* Beauch. No truly. 

Helv. Then give up all thoughts 
of being received. 

© Beauch. I have no thoughts of 
hazarding a receptton. The pride 
of birth, and a few hundreds for my 
education, were the ſole patrimony 
the imprudence of a father left me. 
My W Lord Sparkle, has pro- 


cured for me a commiſſion.— Gene- 


rouſly to offer that and a knapſack 
to a lady of fve thouſand a year, 
would be properly anſwered by a 
contemptuous diſmiſſion. 

* Belv. But ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould take 
a fancy to your at 

«© Beauch. That would reduce ze to 
the neceſſity of depriving ye of a 
happineſs I would die to obtain; for 
never can 1 ſubmit to be quartered 
on a wife's fortune, whilſt I have a 
ſword to carve ſubſiſtence for my ſelt.“ 


The following ſcene wall ſerve to 
give ſome idea of Lady Bell Bloomer. 


Lady Bell. Oh, you monſter! But 


I am in ſuch divine ſpirits, that no- 


thing you ſay can deſtroy 'em. 
My ſweet Julia, what a bouquet! 
Lady Myrtle will expire.—She was 
ſo envelop'd in flowers and ever- 
greens laſt night, that ſhe look'd like 
the picture of Fair Roſamond in her 
Bower. My dear Fitz, do you know 
we dined yeſtorday in Hill Street, 
and had the fortitude to ſtay till 
eleven! 

Julia. I was tired to death with 
the fatiguing viſit, | 

* Lady Bell. Now I, on the con- 
trary, came away with freth reliſh for 
ſociety. The perſevering civility of 
Sir Andrew, and the maukiſh infipi- 
dity of his tall daughter, act like 
olives: you can't endure them on 
your palate, but they heighten the 
guſto of your Tokay. 

* Fitz, Then I adviſe your ladyſhip 
toſerve up Sir Andrew and his daugh- 
ter at your next entertainment, 

| ERS Lady 
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9 Lady Bell. So I would, only one 
can't remove 'em with the deſſert. 
But how do you like me? Did you 
ever ſee ſo delightful a head? Don't 
you think I ſhall make a thouſand 
conqueſts to-day? 

* Fitz. Doubtleſs, if you meet with 
fo many fools. —But pray, which of 
thoſe you have already made, will be 
the moſt flattered by all theſe gay in- 
ſignia of your liberty? 

* Lady Bell. Probably, he whom it 
leaſt concerns. 

Julia. Pray tell us which is that? 

Lady Bell. Oh, Heavens! to an- 
ſwer that requires more reflection 
than I have ever given the ſubject. 

Julia. Should you build a temple 
to your lovers, I fancy we ſhould find 
Lord Sparkle's name on the altar. 

Lady Bell. Oh! Lord Sparkle!— 
Who can reſiſt the gay, the elegant, 
the all-conquering Lord Sparkle? 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed feather in the 
plume of faſhion—without that bar- 
barous ſtrength of mind which gives 
importance to virtues or to vices. 
Faſhionable, becauſe he's well dreſt 
— Brilliant, becauſe he's of the firſt 
clubs, and uſes his borrowed wit like 
his borrowed gold, as though it was 
his own. 

* Fitz. Why, now, this man, whom 
you underſtand fo well, you receive 
as though his tinſel was pure gold. 

Lady Bell. Aye, to be ſure!— 
Tinſel is juſt as well for ſhew.—The 
world is charitable, and accepts tinſel 
for gold in moſt caſes. 

Fit. But in the midſt of all this 
funſhine for Lord Sparkle, will you 
not throw a ray on the ſpirited, modeſt 
Beauchamp? 

Lady Bell. A ray of favour for 
Beauchamp! Were ] ſo inclined, to 
make it welcome, I mu# change my 
fan for a ſpear, my feathers for a 
helmet, and ſtand forth a Thaleſtris. 
—Vou know is miſtreſs is war 
(/fghing, and then necocering.) — But 
why do I trifle thus: — The hour pf 
3 is at hand. 

* Fitz, Of what ? 
 *LadyBell. Ihe moment of triumph! 
Anglice, the moment when, having 
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ſhewn myſelf at half the houſes in 
St. George's, I am ſet down at St. 
Ong s, my fellows ſtanding on each 

and as I deſcend—the whiſper flying 
through the crowd, Who 1s the ? 
% Who is that ſweet creature?—One 
* 01 the four heireſſes! “ No; ſhe's 
**a foreign ambaſſadreſs.” —1 aſcend 
the ſtarrs—move flowly through the 
rooms—drop my fan—incommode my 
bouquet—ſtay to adjuſt it, that the 
litile gentry may have time to fix their 
admiration—again move on—enter 
the drawing-room—throw a flying 
glance round the circle, and fee 
nothing but ſpite in the eyes of the 
women, and a thouſand nameleſs 
things in thoſe of the men. 

Julia. The very ſoul of giddineſs! 

"Let Bell. The very ſoul of happi- 
neſs!—Can I be leſs ?—Think —_ 
widow juſt emerg'd from her weeds 
for a huſband to whom her father, 
not her heart, united her—my join- 
ture elegant—my figure charming 
deny it if you dare! Pleaſure, 
tortune, youth, health, all opening 
their ſtores before me; whilſt inno- 
cence and conſcious honour ſhall be 
my handmaids, and guide me in ſafety 
through the dangerous ordeal. 

* Fitz. To your innocence and con- 
ſcious honour add, if you have time, 


(archly) a little prudence, or your 


centinels may be ſurprized aſleep, 
and you reduced to a diſgraceful ca- 
pitulation. 

Lady Bell. Oh! I'm miltreſs of my 
whole ſituation, and cannot be ſur- 
priz'd,—But, Heavens! I am loſing 
a conqueſt every moment I ſtay!— 
The loves and pleaſures have pre- 
pared their roſy garlands—my tri- 
umphal car is waiting—and my proud 
ſteeds peighing to be gone. 2 
to victory 


© [Exit with great 
« Fitz, A charming woman, Julia!— 
She conceals a fine underſtanding 
under apparent giddineſs; and a mo 
{ſenſible . art beneath an air of in- 
difference.“ 


The two Pendragons appear in the 
ſacceeding dialogue. - 
v1 nter 
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© Enter SophY PENDRAGON. 


© Saphy. Brother Bobby!—Brother 

Bobby! 
Pen. (returning.) I defire, Miſs 
Pendragon, you won't brother me at 
this rate—making one look as if one 
didn't know life. — How often ſhall 
I tell you, that it is the moſt ungen- 
teel thing in the world for relations 
to brother, and father, and couſin 
one another. and all that ſort of 
thing. I did not get the better of my 
ſhame for three days, when you 
bawl'd out to Mrs. Dobſon at Laun- 
ceſton Concert, ** Aunt, aunt, here's 
room between brother and 1, if cou- 
«*« {in Dick will fit cloſer to father!“ 

* Sophy. Lack-a-day!—and where's 
the harm? What d'ye think one has 
relations given one for ?—To be 
aſham'd of 'em? 

Pen. I don't know what they were 
given us for; but I know no young 
man of faſhion cares for his relations. 

* Sophy. More ſhame for your young 
men of taihion; but J aſſure you, 
brother Bobby, I ſhall never give in 
to any ſuch unnatural, r 
Ways. As for you, ſince Lord Sparkle 
took notice of you, you are quite 
another thing. Vou uſed to creep into 
the parlour, when father had com- 
pany, hanging your head like a dead 
partridge; {teal all round the zoom 
behind their backs to get at a chair; 
then ſit down on one corner of it, 
tying knots in your handkerchief ; 
and if any-body drank your health, 
riſe up, and ſcrape your foot ſo— 
Thank you kindly, Sir!!?— N 

* Pen. By Goles, if you—(fating 
bis fit) 

* Sophy. But now, when you enter a 
vom, your hat is toſs'd careleſsly on 
atable; you paſs the company with 

Front body; fling your- 
ſelf into one chair, and throw your 
legs on another—** Pray, my dear 


«© Sir, do me the favour to ring.“ 


Es John, bring lemonade.” —** Mrs 

Plume has been driving me all 

*© morniagan Hyde Park, againſt the 

wind, and the duſt has made my 

throat mere plaiſter of Paris.“ 
Hen. Hang me, if I don't like my- 
Vo“. II. 


without looking at her. 
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ſelf at ſecond-hand better than TI 
thought I ſhould I- Why, if I do it 
as well as you, Sophy, I ſhall ſoon be 
quite the thing !—And now I'll give 
you a bit of advice—-As *tis very 
certain Lord Sparkle mcans to intro- 
duce you to hiph-life, 'tis fitting you 
ſhould know how to behave; and as I 
have been mengs 'em, Ican tell you. 

* Sophy. Well! | 

Pen. Why, firſt of all, if you ſhould 
come into a drawing-room, and find 
twenty or thirty people in the circle, 
you are not to take the lealt notice 
of any one. | 

© Sophy. No! 

Pen. No- The ſervant will, per- 
haps, give you a chair—if not, ſlide 
into the neareſt. The converſation 
will not be interrupted by your en- 
trance; for they'll take as little no- 
tice of you, as you of'them. 

© Sophy. Pſha! 

* Pen. Then, be ſure to be equally 
indifferent to the coming-in of others. 
Il ſaw poor Lady Carmine one night 
dying with confulion, for the vulga- 
rity and ill- breeding of her friend, 
who actually roſe from her chair, at 
the entrance of the Dutcheſs of Dul- 
cet and Lady Betty Blowze. 

« Sophy. Be quiet, Bobby! 

* Pex, True, as I am a young man 
of faſhion!—'Then you muſt never Jet 
your diſcourſe go beyond one word. 
If any body ſhould happen to take the 
trouble to entertain the company, 
you may throw in—** Charming! 
*< Odious!— Capital!” Never mount 
to a phraſe, unleſs to that dear de- 
lightful one, of * all that fort of 
thing.“ —The uſe made of that is 
wonderful!—** All that fort of thing,” ' 
is an apology for want of wit; it is a 
ſubſtitute for argument; it will ſerve 
for the point of a ſtory, or the fate of 
a battle. ; 

© Sophy. Well then—upon going 
away? ; 

Hen. Oh, you go away as you came 
in!—If one has a mind to give the 
lady of the houſe a nod, (ng) 
one may; but ' tis ſtill higher breed- 
ing to leave her with as little cere- 
mony as /do you. [Exit Pendragon. 
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Though it is no eaſy taſk to throw 
novelty into the language of a pert, 
confidential waiting-woman, (the ne- 
ceſſary appendage of every lady of 


conſequence, in every comedy) we 


are miſtaken if the following 1s not 
truly original, 


Euter KiTTY; paſſes BELVILLE in 
the front of the Stage. 

* Kitty. So, ſo, his lordſhip has for- 
got me! I muſt go after him. 

Helv. (coming forward) Hah! 
that's the confidante!——So, pretty - 
one, whoſe chattels are you? 

* Kitty. My miſtreſs's, Sir. 

Helv. And who is your miſtreſs? 

Kitty. A lady, Sir. | 

* Belv. And her name? 

«* Kitty. That of her father, Itake it. 

© Belv. Upon my word, your lady 
has a very brilliant ſervant!—ls ſhe 
as clever as you are? | 


Kitty. Why, not quite, I think, 


or ſhe would not keep me to eclipſe 
her. 
Bel. Bravo! I wiſh I knew her! 


Will you tell me her name? 


© Kittz. Can you ſpell? 

© Bely, Yes. 

* Kitty. Why then you'll find it in 
the four-and-twenty letters. | Going.” 


We feel an inclination to multiply 


extracts, which the nature of our 


plan will not permit us to indulge: 
the beginning of the fifth act is de- 


lightfully managed, but no partial 


quotation can do juſtice to it's merit; 
the preceding circumſtances muſt be 


read, and perhaps the whole /een, fully 


to procure it the warm approbation 


to which it is unqueſtionably entitled. 


The elegant and very proper com- 
pliment to the military profeſkon, 
delivered by Fitzherbert, on Pen- 
dragon's too peremptory demand of 
a commiſſion in the army, muſt not, 


however, be omitted. 


Fitz. No, young man, you ſhall 


be taken care of; but the requiſites 
of a ſoldier are not thoſe of pertneſs 


and aflurance. Intrepid ſpirit, nice 
honour, generoſity, and underſtand- 


ing, all unite to form him. It is theſe 
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which will make a Britiſh ſoldier once 
again the firſt character in Europe. — 
It is ſuch ſoldiers who muſt make 
England once again invincible, and 
her glittering. arms triumphant in 
every quarter of the globe.” 


Upon the whole, we believe few 
perſons will be found hardy enough 
to diſpute Mrs. Cowley's claim to an 
elevated feat in the Temple of Dra- 


matic Fame; or impeach our juſtice, 


in preſenting the public with a Por- 
trait of this celebrated Lady, under 
the auſpices of the unveil'd Comic 
Muſe, fom Mr. Coſway's admirable 
painting, with which we have' been 


obligingly furniſhed for that purpoſe. 


ART. X. A Short Addreſs to the 
Public, upon a Subject of the utmoſt 
Importance to the future Safety and 
Welfare of the Britiſh Dominions. 


By Thomas Sheridan, A. M. 4to 
6d. Dodlley. 


O N the laudable principle, that it 
is the duty of every citizen in 
the time of danger to ſtand forth and 
offer his beſt advice for the remedy 
of political evil, Mr. Sheridan, hav- 
ing'maturely revolved on the cauſe of 
our preſent misfortunes, pronounces 
it to originate in an erroneous mode 
of education. | 

But the reader who wiſhes to ſee 


this erreneous mode particularly ex- 


poſed, or a right one pointed out, 
mutt be contented with hearing only 
the zegative ſide of the queſtion; for 
the poſitide, he is referred to the 
lectures of Mr. Sheridan, in propria 
per/oua, who reſerves the marrow of 
his doctrines for thoſe whoſe curioſity 
ſhall be ſufficiently whetted with 
this publication, to induce them to 

become /ub/criber:. * 
The pamphlet terminatingwith the 
ad vertiſement of theſe lectures, and 
the whole compoſition gradually con- 
tracting itſelf to that one point, 
could not fail to remind us of the 
puffecollateral in the entertainment of 
the Critic, written by Mr. Sheridan”: 
| celebrated 


r 
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celebrated ſon; who, we do not recol- 
lect, among all the various puffs he 
has enumerated, thought proper to 
glance at the puf-political, which he 
appears to have beit underſtood—and 
which, indeed, he ſeems to have 
carefully reſerved for his own private 


uſe. 


Ar. XI. More Lyric Odes, to the 
Royal Academicians. By Peter Pin- 


aar, a diſtant Relation to the Poet of 


T hebes, and Laureate to the Academy“. 
4to, is. Egerton, 


HE author of theſe Odes is a 
very witty, ſatirical gentleman; 

and, like moſt perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion, he ſpares neither friend nor foe, 
while in the purſuit of his joke. We 
hope, however, there is much of #19 
in the firſt Ode; though the unhappy 
talent which this writer ſo eminently 
ſſeſſes, is not the moſt favourable in 
the world to the attainment and preſer- 
vation of numerous friends. Sterne, 
in his account of poor Yorick! has an- 


ticipated every thing we can ſay on 


this ſubject. 


© Sons of the Bruſh, I'm here again! 
At times a Pindar, and Fontaine, 
Caſting poetic pearl (I fear) to ſwine! 
For hang me, it my laſt year's Odes 
Paid rent for lodgings near the gods t, 
Or put one ſprat into this mouth divine, 


For odes, my couſin had rump- ſteaks to eat! 
So ſays Pauſanias—loads of dainty meat 
And this the towns of Greece to give thought fit; 
The beſt hiſtorians one and all declare, 
With the moſt ſolemn air, 
The poet might have guttled till he ſplit. 


How different far, alas! my worſhip's fate 
To ſoothe the horrors of an empty plate, 
The grave poſſeſſors of the critic thronef, 
Gave me in truth, a pretty treat 
Of flattery, mind me, not of meat, 
For they, poor ſouls! like me, are ſin and bone, 


R X + * 


c Poor Chatterton was ſtarv'd, with all his art! 
Some conſolation this to my lean heart 
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Like him, in holes, too, ſpider-like, I mope : 
And there my rev'rence may remain, alas! 
The world will not diſcover it—the aſs! 

Until I ſcrape acquaintance with a rope. 


© Then up yourWalpoles, Bry ants, mount like 
bees; 
Then ack my pow'rs with adoration ſees 
Nothing their kind civilities can binder 
When, like an Otho, I am found, 


Like ſacob's ſons they'll look one other round, 


And cry, Who would have thought this a young 
Pindar?“ 


© Hanging's a diſmal road to fame 
Piſtols and poiſon juſt the ſame 

And what is worſe, one can't come back again 
Soon as the beauteou gem we find, 
We can't diiviay it © mankind, 

Tlao' won with ſuch wry mouths and wrigling pain, 


Ye lords and dukes ſo clever, fay, 

(For you have muchi to give away, 
And much your gentle patronage 1 lack) 

Speak, is it not a crying fin, 

That Folly's guts are to his chin, 
Whilſt mire are flunk a mile into my back ? 


+ a &# 


e Would not one ſwear, hut Heav'n l tools, 
There's ſuch a number ot them made? 
Bum-proof to all the flogging of the fſchogh, 
No ray of knowiedge couid their ſkulls perva e 
Yet take a pep into thoſe tellows breeches, 
We ſtare like congers, to obſerve the ricket. 


© O Genius! what a wretch art thou, 

That canſt not keep a more nor cow, 
With all thy compliment of wits 10 friſky? 

Whilſt Folly, as a mill-torſe blind, 

Beſide his compter, gold can find, 
And Sundays ſport a firumper and a wrhiſey.” 


After this ſerio-comic introductory 
Ode, our author commences his at- 
tack, making Mr. Welt the firſt object 
of his ſevere animadverſions. Mir. 
Gainſborough, Sir Joſhua Reynolas, 
and Mr. Coſway, are the other partt- 
cular ſubjects of his ſatire; and Lou. 
therbourg is evidently glanced at in 
the concluſion of the following ode. 

© Nature's a coarſe, vile, daubing jade — 
Ive ſaid it often, and repeat Lon 

She doth not underſtand her trade 
Artiſts, ne*er mind hr work, I hope you'll dee. 

«© Took now for Heaven's ſake at her ſcie: 
What are they=={moke, for certainty I know, 

From chimney tops, behold! they riſe, 
Made by ſome wearing cook below. 


® Sece a ſhort extract from this writer? former publication, Vol, I. p. 332, 
The attic ſtory, or, according to the ger phoate, gait”! 


c 
$ 1 See the Reviews fer laſt year, 
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© Look at her dirt in lanes, from whence it 
comes, 
From hogs, and ducks, and geeſe, and horſes 
bums— 
Then tell me, Decency, I muſt requeſt, 
Who'd copy ſuch a dev'liſh naſty beaſt ? 


© Claude's diſtances are too confus'd=s 
One floating ſcene—nothing made out. 

For which he ought to be abus'd, 
Whoſe works have been ſo cried about. 


© Give me the pencil, whoſe amazing ſtile 
Makes a bird's beak appear at twenty mile; 

And to my view, eyes, legs, and claws will bring, 
With ev'ry feather of his tail and wing. 


Make all your trees alike, for Nature's wild 

Fond of variety, a wayward child 

To blame your taſte ſome blockheads may pre- 
ſume, 

But mind that ev'ry one be like a broom. 

Of ſteel and pureſt ſilver form your waters, 

And make your clouds like rocks and alligators. 


© Whene'er you paint the moon, if you are willing 
To gain applauſe—why paint her like a ſhilling. 
Or Sol's bright orb—be ſure to make him glow 
Preciſely like a guinea, or a Jo. 

In ſhort, to get your pictures prais'd and ſold, 
Convert, like Midas, ev'ry thing to gold. 


I ſee at excellence you'll come at laſt— 
Your clouds are made of very brilliant ſtuff; 

The blues on china-mugs are now ſurpaſo'd, 
Your ſun-ſets yield not to brick-walls nor buff. 


© In ſtumps of trees your art ſo finely thrives, 
They really look like golden-hafted knives ! 

Go on, my lads—leave Nature's diſmal hue, 
And ſhe e're long will come and copy Vou.“ 


Perhaps the artiſts in general may 
not be greatly pleaſed with the writer's 
compariſon in the following quotation : 
though each, it is preſumed, will think 
himſelf not included. 


© Reader, doſt know the mode of catching gulls ? 
If not, I will inform thee—Take a board, 
And place a fiſh upon it for the fools— 
A ſprat, or any filk by gulls ador'd : 


£ Thoſe birds, who love a lofty flight, 
And ſometimes bid the ſun good night, 
Spying the glittering bait that floats below, 
Sans ceremonies, down they ruſh, | 
For gulls have got no manners) on they puſh, 
And what's the pretty conſequence, I trow? 
They ſtrilce their gentle zobbernowl: of lead 
Plump on the board — then lie like boobies 
dead. * ; 


Reader, thou need ſt not beat thy brains about 


n ; i 3 
To make fo plain an application out. | 
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There's many a painting puppy, take my word, 

Who knocks his filly head againſt a board, 

That might have help'd the tate—made a good 
jailer, 


A nightman, or a tolerable taylor.“ 


We by no means think the wit in 
the firſt and ſecond ſtanzas of the ſixth 
Ode, compenſates for the apparent im- 
piety they contain: nor can we reflect 
on the deſtruction of the Earl of Mans- 
field's invaluable papers, with the ſame 
apathy as our too inconſiderate author. 


Let the reader decide, for himſelf, on 


the force of theſe objections. 


« Find me in Sodom out,“ (exclaim'd the Lord) 
« Ten gentlemen, the place ſha'nt be uns 
tenun d—" | 
That is, „I will not burn it ev'ry board.“ 
The dev'l a gentleman was to be found ! 
But this was rather hard, fince Heav'n well knew, 
That ev'ry fellow in it was a Few. f 


This houſe is nearly in the ſame condition 
Scarce are good things amid thoſe wide abodes 
Find me ten pictures in this Exhibition, 
That ought not to be d—n'd, I'll burn my 
Odes ! 
And then the world will be in fits and vapours, 
Juſt as it was for poor Lord Mansfie/d's papers“.“ 


We have been pretty free with our 
brother Reviewer, (for in this light we 
certainly regard him;) and the more 
ſo, as he has been very free with the 


productions of others. Men of genius 


are entitled to liberality: we are all 
liable to error; and though it may be 
very proper for the critic to point out 
defects, he ought never to loſe ſight 
of candour in communicating his re- 
marks; or to conceal any particular 
beauties which may ſerve to apologize 
for ſuch imperfections as muſt always 
more or leſs prevail in the beſt per- 
formances of finite beings. Theſe are 
the ſentiments which actuate our own 
boſoms; and theſe ſentiments impel 
us to obſerve, that notwithſtandin 
ſeyeral little maccuracies in the work 
now before us, (fome of which ap- 
ear in the extracts we have made) 
it has, on the whole, very extraordi- 
nary merit. ; 


To the irreparable loſs of the public, and that great Law Expounder, burnt! burnt in Lord 
George Gordon's religious conflagration.=The newſpapers howl'd for months over their aſhes. 


Obe jam Jatis eſt," 


POETRY, 
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PRINCE'S PLACE. 


AN ELEGY, 


ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
AT THE ACADEMY, WOODSTOCE.. 


BY THE REV. W. F. MAYORs 


* , ARGUMENT, 

Edward the Black Prince, one of the moſt emi- 
nent warriors the Engliſh nation ever produced, 
is ſaid to have occupied the ſcite, where the 
Academy now ſtands; which, in ancient re- 
cords, is called, from that circumſtance, 
Prince's Place, This change of poſſeſſors is 
conſidered; and reflections ariſing from a view 
of the calamities of war, are urged as diſſua- 
ſives from it's practice, and as incentives to the 
arts of peace. 


Fancy ſung, 
As yon white villa caught my raptur'd view, 
Where Edward's ſhields and poliſh'd arms have 
rung, 


For here the breath of martial fire he drew. 


| Now claſſic ſtudies warm ingenuous minds, 
And Science ſpreads her beauties to the eye; 

The olive branch the peaceful temples binds, 
And laurel crowns reſign their place and die, 


The warrior's voice is only heard in verſe, 
Fhe glowing record of the rage of arms; 

Yet Contemplation oft attends the hearſe, 
Where Edward ſoon repos'd from rude alarms, 


Yet Time's long viſta opening to my fight, 
And Fancy kindling at the heroes fame, 
Oft ſoothe my boſom with a ſad delight, 
And prompt the muſe to celebrate his name, 


In dread array affociate champions paſs, 
Their burniſh'd arms reflect the golden day; 
With lengthen'd ſpears they print the tender graſs, 
And haughty France ſhrinks back in wild diſ- 
may. 


The gallant hoſts, on PoiQiers? tented field, 
Reſiſtleſs pour the thunder of the war; 

The lilies droop, the thick battalions yield, 
And heaps of carnage clog the victor's car. 


At ſcenes like theſe each youth ſhall learn to glow, 
And catch contagion, from the hero's fire; 

Fach little arm with warmth more powerful grow, 

And every heart beat high with martial ire. 


For Britain's weal the virtuous wiſh ſhall riſe, 
And Fancy hurl defiance on her foes; 

And ſounds of terror float along the ſkies, 
Till all th* ideal fight in victory cloſe. 


But, ah! dear youth, this noble ardour rein! 
Though bleſs'd the paſſion of your country's 
love 
Though Britain's Genius call you to the plain, 
Aud loud acclaims the hero's deeds approve z 


OW chang'd the ſcene thus muſing 


Paint to your minds the deep enſangnin'd lines 
The plumes, the trophies, and the pomp of fight 

Bedeck with wreaths the warrior's brow divine, 
And fink ſubmiſſive realms beneath his miglit: 


Then let Humanity uplitt her eyes, 
While fober Reaſon follows in the reur; 
And ſay, does aught attract the good or wiſe, 
But claims the tribute of Compaſſion's tear? 


Here Deſolation ſpreads her ſombre wings, 
Where erſt the power of cultivation ſmil'd; 

The widow, there, her hands in anguiſh wrin 
To fee her huſband's corle in gore deſil'd. 


The orphan's cries lond burſt upon the car, 
And many a doleful foun4cach gale conveys 
In horrid arms the hoſtile ranks appear, 
Where late the ſhepherd tun'd his rural lays, 


And can your hearts endure this direful ſcene? 
And can your eyes refrain to overflow? 
Ah! never, never, itt the podlike mien 
Bear features callous to the ſight of woe! 


When years ſhall place you on life's buſy Alge, 


And ardent Hope with flowers your protpects. 


ftrewz 
Regard theſe maxims, glean'd in early age, 
And from deluſive bility avert your views 


In peaceful arts, O mny the youth I love 
Spend the long tenor of their happy daysz 
And, imit with Science, ſeek the filent grove, | 

Or court the muſes in immortal 1zys! 


Adown the vale of life glide gently on, 
Nor liſten to Ambition's ſounding voice 
Nor proſtrate Reaſon from her mental throne, 
And drown her whiſpers in eifcordant joys, 


Or if, by fate, or choice, to buſineſs led, 
And doom'd to move in trade's contracted 
ſphere; 
With ſteady ſteps the paths of honour tread, 
And fame and riches ſhall attend you here. 


Or beat your breaſts to view each foreign land, 


And ſpread the ſail of commerce o'er the main | 


Where happy climes, and temperate icaſons blandg 
With native plenty deck the untill'd plain: 


Co! and attend to Virtue's ſacred cally 
Through boundleſs ſpace the Deity prefides; 


And neither cares diſtreſs, nor fears appall, 


Thoſe whom Omnipotence protects and guides. 


But ſhun, O ſhun! the crimſon'd bluſh of Shame, 


And baneful Pleaſure's ſoft, bewitching lure 


Witch ſacred aim preſerve-untainted fame, 


Of Heaven the favour, and the conſcience pure, 
So ſhall your days through varied life be bleſs'd, 


And ſweet content the blameleſs years awaits 


Be pleag'd with what's denied, and what's poſſet>"d, 
Nor partial deem the gifts of caance or fate. 


So ſhall my verſe be in your weal repaid; 
My humble name the grateful heart Wall oy 3 
fo n 
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And when the muſe who lov'd in duſt is laid, 
The tear freſh ſtarting ſhall bedew his grave: 


O'er the low tomb, inſcrib'd with honeſt lays, 
The tutor'd youth ſhall otten love to bend; 


Here lies my guardian, counſellor, and friend! 


THE VOICE OF WISDOM. 
BY THE REV. MR. THOMAS. 


QUOP QUE PAUPFRIBUS PRODEST ro- 
CUPLETIBUS AQUE. 

: | HOMs 

S lato on Ifis' banks I food, 
And view'd intent the mantling flood 
In murm'ring ſurges riſe; * 

Unheeding that the bluſhing ſtream 
Shone with the laſt refrated beam 
That fir'd the weſtern ſkies; 


Evening, with glittering Heſper crown'd, 
And thick ning miſts encompaſs'd round, 
Her ſable ſtole diſplay'd; 


. bat in trembling circles flew, 


he raven's pinion bruſh'd the dew 
That gemm'd the duſky glade. 


On Zephyr's humid wings upborne, 

The ſhining beetle winds his horn, 
The painted moths ariſe; 

The mafHhff bays the riſing moon, 

The bird of Athens, thro' the gloom, 
Intrudes diſturbing cries 


Why pallid as ſepulchral ſtone, 

Why dim the eye that lately ſhone 
Inform'd with vivid fire? 

Why, through the ſtilly hours of night, 

Sheds the dull lamp it's glimm'ring light, 
Till lucid ſtars retire ? 


Glows thy young breaſt, that Science ſhed 
It's blooming honours round thy head; 
That Genius pluck the bays 


Thy glowing temples to entwine, 


And ſtamp the fay'rite of the Nine, 
And bleſs with Warton's praiſe? 


That Sculpture, with extended hand, 
May bid the paſſing ſtranger ſtand 
And view thy funeral pile: 
Will chy pale ſpirit drink the tear, 
Or ſmile the deep' ning groan to hear, 
That verb' rates through the aiſle ? 


Seeſt thou, on yonder plains of war, 
Fame hov'ring o'er the hero's car, 

And panteſt for the fight ? 
Fann'd with th' expiring breath, her plume, 
Of gaſping warriors round her itrewn, 

Lo! danger meets thy ſight ! 


If not Ambition turn thee pale, 

Nor bid thine eyes bright luſtre fail, 
Nor midnight toils extend; 

Haſt thou, while peal'd the funeral knell, 

Repos'd within his earthy cell 

The relics of à lend? 
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Grateful as vernal ſweets aſcend, 
When genial pearly ſhowers deſcend, 
Is grief for fallen worth: 
Wouldſt thou (the cruel thought diſmiſs!) 


Snatch from his hand the lyre of blifs, 
And with a ſigh, pronounce this artleſs praiſe— . 


And drag him back to earth ? 


Doſt thou à keener pang endure, 
Enſnar'd by Beauty's wanton lure ? 
Say, doſt thou live to prove, 
That oft the gay, capricious ſex, 
With hopes and fears alternate vex, 
But ſeldom ſtoop to love ? 


Friend to the human race, I come, 
Quick ſhooting from my ſtarry home 
At Sorrow's piercing cry! 
Her wand each madd'ning paſſion quells, 
Her balm each thick'ning film diſpels 
That clouds the eye of Joy! 


See, in each ſtage of mortal ſtate, 
O'er all thy kindred ſable Fate 
Her banner wide unfurls; 
She dims the ſcene, to teach thy mind 
(This duſky manſion left behind) 
To hope ſuperior worlds. 


Diſeaſes near the cradle ſtand, 

To blaſt, with unrelenting hand, 
The tender, op'ning flower; 

Or if with yells the hags retreat, 

Attentive Danger fills tlieir ſeat, 
To leize the fatal hour. 


Ungenerous foe! tis thine to urge 

The thoughtleſs ſchool-boy to the ſurge, 
And point a devious wayz 

Then, with appalling fears to kill 

Firm Fortitude, that combats ill, 
And whelm the ſhrieking prey! 


With boaſtful mien, faſtidious glance, 
And hurried ſtep, ſee Vouth advance, 
With Paffion at his ſide 
Implicit fool! where grim Deſpair 
For ever prompts Contrition's tear, 
Attend thy treach'rous guide. 


Care-wrinkled Manhcod's thorny couch 

Sleep hovers o'er, but fears to touch, 
Or plant his airy train; 

No ſoft repoſe his head can find, 

Who never knows a peaceful mind, 
Nor own'd Contentment's reign, 


Whoſe ſhatter'd memory ſcarce looks back 
On life's long, winding, various track, 
And eyes the period near; 
Shall cloſe the ſcene with ſighs, to find 
How ſmall the blits of human kind, 
Their ſorrows how ſevere ! 


1 turn'd, where, clad in ſober light, 

On a bright cloud's convolving beight, 
An hoary ſage was laid; 

The fire that trembled round his head, 

The ample tome before him ſpread, 
His lighted form betray'd, 


And ſhalt thou, Wiſdom ! (warm I cry'd) 
Midſt giddy mortals till reſide, 
And prove thy labaurs vain ? 
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No! 
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More fierce than fame, than wealth inſpire, 
Thy counſels ſhall reclaim! 


Shall teach me-(hardeſt taſk to learn) 
A miſtreſsꝰ cruel ſcorn to ſcorn! 
Yes, meet her ſpeaking eye, 
Arm'd with thy panoply, nor fear 
My ſort'ning eye ſhould drop a tear, 
My breait betray a figh! 


Thou, faireſt, fraileſt flower that blows, 
The ſun of bliſs, the cloud of woes, 

I quit thy cringing train 
Since Wiſdom's voice torbids to bear, 
For airy bliſs, ſubſtantial care, 

Or nurſe delicious pain! 


My breaſt nor glows with party zeal, 
Nor careleſs to the public weal: 
And all my prayer be this; 
Drive from my bleeding country far 
The horrid form of waſting war, 
And re-eſtabliſh peace! 


Alike if Fox's, Shelburne's name, 

This mighty deed tranſmit to fame, 
My, voice ſhall join the band, 

Whoſe patriot ſouls contend to raiſe; 

High on th' expanded wing of praile, 
The ſaviour of their land. 


Ye Gothic aiſles, and duſky groves, 
Where unaftected Science roves, 

And beckons to her home; 
I come, mild form! to learn from you, 
What thy falſe ſiſter never knew, 

How little can be known. 


So may I live, that all may mourn, 
With real dirges, round my urn; 
And when they quit the ſpot 


' Whoſe crumbling mould enwraps my clay, 


Reluctant may they move away, 
And all my faults forgot! 


LIBERTY. 


IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER., 


*E R hill, o'er dale, o'er mountain's wide 
extent, 
In queſt of Liberty, I fondly ſtray'd; 
Still wander'd on, unknowing where 1 went: 
Charm'd by report alone, I lov'd the maid. 
For oft in ſenates had I keard her name, 
In populous meetings oft applauded high; 
And ſometimes, ſpeaking through the trump of 
tame, 
Patriots had claim'd cr for their near ally. 
O tell me where this wonder's to be found? 
Or lives ſhe in the air, or dwells on fairy ground? 


As late I ſought her in a verdant grove, 
A nymph approach'd, and whiſper'd in my 


Car — 


| Give o'er thy ſearch, ſec Liberty in Love! 


Give o'er thy ſearch, the ready nymph is here! 
By theſe diſtinguiſh'd names I'm far ador'd, 
And all the gay, and all the young, are mine; 
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No! though my boſom own a fire 


My ſpacious courts no rude reſtraint afford, 
No peeviſh laws the looſen'd will confine; 
Yet ſome, or dull of taſte, or over nice, 
Sputn all this proffer'd izood, and madly call me 
Vice! 


She ſpoke; and now; preſenting (as in play) 
A fillet, fain the would have bound my yuy 
But I, impatient of ſeeluded day, 
Reliſted warmly, for 1 ſcorn'd ſurprize : 
When, lo! three galling chains, before conceal'd, 
Dropp'd from her fide, and rattling fell to 
ground! 
Luft, Miſery, Death, were on the fetters ſeal'd; 
An: d each had tretted deep a ghaſtly wound, 
And art thou Liberty !—1 ſmiling faid: 


The ſorcereſs, ſore diimay d, with conſcious horror 


led. 


At court, I aſk'd if Liberty were there; 
The courtiers laugh'd, and ridicul'd her name: 
Yet ſome had lov'd the viſionary fair; 
But ſolid gold had wak'd them from their 
dream. 
In vain I fought her in the ſoldier's tent, 
The ſlave of glory knew not where fhe dwelt: 
Under her banners to the war he went, 
But ne'er her ſacred influence had felt. 
In cities, much ſhe's talk'd of, never found; 
For Avarice drove her thence, and ſtill maintains 
his ground. 


In rural ſports I paſs'd a weary day, 
Each jocund youth pretended ſhe was there, 
But cruelty, and noiſe, and wild diſmay, 
Could ne'er prevail, if Liberty were near: 
But oft Licentioutneſs her name aſſumes, 
Her eaſy geſture, and her light attire; 
And, mingling with the riotous, preſumes, 
Lawleſs, to ſanctify her baleful fire : 
Oft, blazing forth, amidſt the giddy crowds, 
Treaſon the leads in hand, and ruin the realm. 
loads. 


A: through a flowery vale I fondly ſtray'd, 
(To ſeel fair Liberty in every place) 
A heavenly form approach'd, in white arr: ay d, 
And thus ſhe ſpoke, with unaffected grace 
Let Virtue's dictates o'er thy heart prevail, 
And curb the paſſions of thy youthful mind; 
Nor turn thine ear to Folly's flattering tale, 
And Liberty thou every where ſhalt find: 
Return, O w andeter! hap Py, fince you know, 
Thar, ſave in Virtue's paths, no Liberty's below, 


A. L. 


VERSES, 


WRITTEN IN br. DARWIN'S BOTANICAL 

GARDEN, NEAR LITCHFIELD. 

BY MISS SEWARD. 
H! come not here, ye proud, whoſe bref; 

infold 
Th' inſatiate thirſt of glory, or of gold! 
For you no Dryad decks her fragrant bowers, 
For you her ſparkling urn no Natad pours: 
Uamark'd by you, light Graces tkim the green, 


And hovering Copide ſpread their wings Intern., 
Thou 
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_ "Thou! Ser whoſe mind the well-attemper'd ray 
Ot tafte and vi:tue ſheds a purer day; , 
*Whole finer ſenſe each ſoft vibration owns, 
Mute and unfeelIng to diſcordant tones; 
Like the fair flower that ſpreads it's lucid form 
Jo meet theſun, and ſhuts it to the ſtorm; 
For thee my borders nurſe the glowing wreath, 
My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe 3 
To charm thy eye, amid the cryſtat tide, 
With ſinuous track my ſilver nations glide; 
My choral. birds their vivid plumes unfold, . 
And inſect armies wave their wings of gold: 
And if with thee ſome hapleſs majd ſhould ſtray, 
Diſaſtrous Love companion of her way, 
Oh, lead her timid ſtep to yonder glade, 
Whoſe archipg rock incumbent alders ſhade! . 


There, as meek Evening wakes her temperate 


breeze, | 


And moon-beams glimmer through the trembling 
trees, | | 


The rills that gurgle round ſhall ſoothe her ear, 


The weeping well ſhall number tear for tear. 
And, as 1ad Philomel, alike forlorn, 
Sings to the night, reclining on a thorn, 
While at ſweet intervals each falling note 
Sighs in the gale, and whiſpers through the grot, 
The ſiſter woe ſhall calm her aching breaſt, 
And ſofteſt numbers ſteal her cares to reſt! — 
Thus fpoke the Genius, as he ſtepp'd along, 
And bade theſe lawns to peace and truth belong: 
Down the ſteep ſlopes he led, with modeſt ſkill, 
The willing pathway, and the vagrant till; 
Stretch d o'er the marih vale yon willowy mound, 
And bade the wave reflect the cultur'd ground; 
Rear'd che young woodlands, ſmooth'd the wavy 
green, 
And gave to beauty all the. quiet ſcene. 5 
Winds of the North! reſtrain your icy gales, 
Nor chill the boſom of theſe hallow'd vales! 
Thou, gentle Botany! aſſume thy reign, 
And fill with beauteous families the plain ! 
From giant oaks, that wave their branches dark, 
To the dwarf mots that clings upon their bark. 
Thy beaux and belles ſhall croud the gaudy groves, 
And woo, and win, their vegetable loves; | 
With faireſt fruits the ſweeteſt foliage twine, 
And deck with layith pomp Hygeia's ſhrine. 


VERSES 


ON THF MARRIAGE OF THE HONOURABLE 
MISS ELIZABETH FACKVILLE, TO coro- 
NEL HERBERT. 


BY RICHARD CUMBERLAND, 280. 


E ſolemn pedagogues, who teach 
A language by eight parts of ſpeech, 

And with the arm of fleſh drive down, 
By force of birch, your noun, pronoun; 
Can any of you all impart 
A rule to conjugate the heart; 
To ſhew-it's preſent, perfect, future; 
It's active, paſſive, and it's neuter ? 
Grammarians, did you ever try 
To conſtrue and expound the eye? 
And, from the ſyntax of the face, 
Decline It's — and it's caſe? 
What ſaid the nuptial tear that fell 
From fair Eliza can you tell? 
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- Falſe to my word, or faithleſs to my truſt, 


And with thee bring thy daughters ever chaſte, 
Whoſe charms can make the worſt condition 


TMar 


And yet it ſpoke upon her cheek 

As eloquent as tear could ſpeak ; 

Not audibly, by word of mouth, 

As Priſcian would, or Biſhop Lowth: 

Not ſyllables by Dyche &er ſpelt; 

Not language heard, but language felt 
Here, at God's altar, as I ſtand, | 

To plight my faith, and yield my hand, 

With faltering tongue whilſt I proclaim 

The ceſſion of my virgin name; 

Whilſt in my ears is read at large 

The Rubric's tern, unſoften'd charge 

Spare me—the filent pleader cries - 

O ſpare me, ye ſurrounding eyes! 

Surrounded by a blaze of light, 

While here I paſs in ſolemn fight; 

Or, kneeling by a father's fide, 

Renounce the daughter for the bride! 

Ye ſiſters, to my ſoul {o dear, 

Say, can I check the riſing tear? 

When at this awful hour I caſt 

My memory back on time that's paſty 

Ungrateful were I, to forbear 

This tribute to a father's care: 


m— 


For all he fuffer'd, all he taught, 


Is there not due fome tender thought ? 
And may not one fond prayer be given | 
To a dear ſaint who reits ia Heaven? TY | 
And you, to whom I now betroth, ö 
In fight of Heaven, my nuptial oath, 
Who, to nobility of birth, 

True honour join, and native worth, 
If my recording boſom draws 

One ſigh, miſconſtrue not the cauſe; 
Truſt me, though weeping, I rejoice, 
And, bluſhing, glory in my choice. 


INVOCATION TO POVERTY. 


BY THE HONOURABLE MR. CHARLES FOX, 


H, poverty! of pale, conſumptive hue, 

If thou delight'ſt to haunt me till in view; 
It ſtill thy preſence muſt my ſteps attend, 
At leaſt continue, as thou art—my friend! 
When S-—— example bids me be unjuſt, 


— r — » 


Bid me the baneful error quickly ſee, 

And ſhun the world, to find repoſe with th-e; 

When vice to wealth would turn my partial eye, 

Or int'reſt ſhut my ear to ſorrow's cry, 

Or courtier's cuſtom would my reaſon bend, 

My foe to flatter—or deſert my friend; 

Oppoſe, kind poverty, thy temper'd ſhield, 

And bear me off unvanquiſh'd from the field. 
If giddy fortune e'et return again, 

With all her idle—reſtleſs, wanton train, 

Her magic glaſs ſhould falſe ambition hold, 

Or av'rice bid me put my truſt in gold, 

To my relief, thou virtuous goddeſs haſte, 


Health!——-Liberty!—and Wiſdom ! ſiſters bright! 


light; | | b 
Beneath the hardeſt fate the mind can cheer, 
Can heal affliction - and diſarm deſpair! 
In chains, in torments, pleaſure can bequeath, 
And dreſs in ſmiles the tyrant hour of death 
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OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 


ON OPENING THE THEATRE-ROYAL, HAY- 
MARKET, MAY 31, 1783. 
WRITTEN BY GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ, 
SPOKEN BY MR, PALMER. 


| Of real novelty, we're told, there's none; 


"4 know there's nothing new beneath the 
un: 
Yet fti:l, untir'd, a phantom we purſue; 
Still expectation gapes for ſomething new! 
To whet your appetite, and pique your taſte, 
Each bard ſerves ſome old diſh in new puff-paſte; 
Crams with hard cruſts the literary glutton, 
And, like Lord Peter, ſwears they're beef and 
mutton , 
Old Magazines each Manager, too, plunders, 
Like quacks and mountebanks, cries, Wonders! 
Wonders! 
Detection ſcorns; riſks contradictions flat; 
Boaſts a Black Swan! and gives us —a Black Cat! 
Two Magpies, thus, all winter charm the ear; 
"The ſelf-ſame note, our Cuctoto dwells on here! 
For we, like them, our penny trumpets ſound, 
And Novelty's the word, the whole year round. 
What though our houſe be threeſcore years of age, 
Let us new-vamp the box, new-lay * ſtage, 
Long paragraphs ſhall paint, with proud parade, 
The gilded front, and airy baluſtrade; 
While on each poſt, the — bill diſplays, 
Our old New Theatre, and new- old plays. 
The hag of faſhion thus, all paint and flounces, 
Fills up her wrinkles, and her age renounces. 
Stage anſwers ſtage : from other boards, as here, 
Have ſenſe, and nonſenſe, claim'd by turns your 
ear. 
Here, late, his jeſts Sir Jeffery Dunſtan broke; 
Yet here, tov, Lillo's muſe ſublimely ſpoke: 
Here Fielding, foremoſt of the hum'rous train, 
In comic maſk indulg'd his laughing vein! _ 
Here frolic Foote your favour well could beg, 
Propt by his genuine wit, and only leg; 4 
Their humble follower feels bis merit leſs, _ , 
Yet feels, and proudly boaſts, as much ſucceſs, 
Small though his talents, ſmaller than his ſize, 
Beneath your ſmiles his little Lares riſe: 
And, oh! as Jove once grac'd Philemon's thatch, 
Oft of our cottage may you lift the latch! · 
Oft may we greet you, full of hope and fear, 
With hearty welcome, though but homely cheer! 
May our old roof it's old ſucceſs maintain, 
Nor know the novelty of your diſdain! 


PROLOGUE 
TO TRISTRAM suAN Dv. 


WIIT TEN BY MR. CHALMERS, 
SPOKEN ET MR. WHITFIELD. 


Feder from the cloſet to th* improving 
t 
b 


286. 
e bring the beauties of poor Yorick's page: 
In doing fo, we but fulfil his plan, 
To dra ys public view the heart of man; 
Vor. II. ; 
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To make the ſtage a vehicle of wit, 


And every varied humour kindly hit; 


To raiſe your ſympathy by gentle torce, 

And reconcile man to his hobby-ho:ſe. 
Sterne's hobby-horſe was ſympathy of mind, 
And we, in this night's piece, get up behind; 
Retain his jokes, keep pity on the trot, 
Leave out digreſſions, and connect by plot; 
Bring Toby's goodneſs, and his antique whimy 
The doctor's foible, and the foul of Trim 
In their odd fancies, we our own perceive, 
For on ſome hobby=horſe all mankind live. 
The politician, whoſe all- conqu'ring pate 

Is fill'd with nothing but affairs of ſtate; 

In one ſhort evening—with his pint of beer 
Scuds o'er the acts of many a diſtant year; 
Tells you how Marlbro' fought—how it had been 
If heroes now could emulate Eugene. 

With broken pipe deſcribes the bloody field, 
He takes the captur d, makes the victor yield; 
Regains our honour by poſt-dated ſch-mes, 
And credit loſt laſt age, in this redeems!— 
Yet modern victors have their hobby too, 

In bringing ancient valour to our view; 
Eager our foes to humble, fame to gain, 

(By way of hobby-horſe) they ride the main, 


Some ftrive for bucks and bloods themſelves to 


aſs; 
Poor men! their hobby's neither horſe nor aſs; 
Heedleſs they gallop on their mongrel beaſt, _ 
And heedtefs all, when they expect it leaſt. 


Some on leſs dang'rous hobbies whip along, 


Fickle in taſte, in prejudices ſtrong; 

Or dreſs, or books, their every thought engage, 

And een to ſome good eating is the rage. 

See Gobble clear the plate—and, by mere force, 

Keeps riding on—e'en in the ſecond courſe, 

Each tides apace; nor fears his horſe may ſtumble. 

The very beſt of riders ſhould be humble. 

Since to diſmount them all our art defies, 

Let them ride gently—there the merit lies; 

Let them not kick to cauſe the weaker's fall, 

The world, God knows, is wide enough for all! 

Our fav'rite hobby is to hit your taſte, 

When you are pleas'd fome hours with us to waſte, 
To night our author every merit ſtakes, 

And this gay ring his place of ſtarting makes. 


Former ſucceſs inſpires with hopes to win— +» . 


Let not the knowing ones be taken in! 
Spur our ambition, then, in this nights courſe, 
And Triſtram Shandy make your hobby-horſe. 


BACCHANALIAN SONG. 


WRITTEN BY CAPTAIN TOPHAMs 
COMPOSED RY MR. HOOK. 
SUNG BY MR. KING, AT RANELACHe« . 


O U bid me my jovial companions forſake, 
The joys of a rural receſs to partake; 


With you, my good friend, I'll retreat to the vine, 


It's ſhelter be yours, but it's nectar be mine: 
For each twill a ſeparate pleaſure produce; 
You cool in it's ſhade, whilſt I glow with it's juice, 
And own no delight with his rapture can vie, 
Who always is drinking, yet always is dry. 
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The lover may talk of his flames and his darts, 
His judgment of eyes, and his conqueſt of hearts; 
May fmite with the wanton, and ſport with the gay, 
Enjoy where he can, and deſert where he may: 
Yet the warmeſt adherents of love muſt deplore, 
. That it's favours, hen taſted, are favours no more; 
1 Then how can ſuch joys with his extaſy vie, 
| Who always is drinking, yet always is dry ? 
Ambiti®n, they tell me, has charms for us all, 
But "uy I'm convinc'd they are charms that muſt 
pal; | 
The . of ſplendor may lure for a while, 
But ſoon we grow fick of it's weight and it's toil; 
Nor can it with us be compar'd, my brave boy, 
Whoſe appetites ſtrengthen the more we enjoy: 
Then deign, ye kind powers, with this wiſh to 
comply, | 


May 1 always be drinking, yet always be dry | 


THE RETURN OF PEACE. 


AN ODE, 
| COMPOSED BY MR» HOOK, 
PERFORMED AT VAUXHALL: ' 
GRAND CHORUS. | 


5 H. way Hark! it is Peace who reviſits the 
plain; | 

et us welcome hercoming;and loud be the ſtraĩn 

For peace, like the fun, makes the ſhepherds more 


gay, 
Diſperſes the gloom, and reſtores the bright day. 
The wars are all over, no longer we roam; 
How oft, Jolly comrades! we've languiſh'd for 
home! 
In our dear native cots we again ſhall be bleſt, 
Where the thunder of cannon will ne'er break 
our reſt. 
CHORUS. 
Battles o'er, 
We fight no more, 
' Now you haye leiſure, 
Yield to pleaſure. 
Fame's a bubble, 
War is trouble: 
Hufſh'd be Diſcord's hideous roar? 
Wat fighs and what forrdws have been on our 
: plains, | | 
When the drum beat for war, and enliſted our 
.-- 4twains! | | | 
The fields and the meadows no longer were gay; 


away. 
But nom hoftile fury is lull'd into peace, 

And miſchiefs on land and the ocean will ceaſe; 
The pipe ſhall be heard, ſtead of trumpet and fife ; 
An the breaſt chill'd with age- ſhall awake to 
«© | mew life, Sn,” | 4 
Now Plenty ſhall lift up her head, and good cheer; 
No laſs can be ſad, for her ſweetheart is here; 

Love, love, honeſt love, o'er all hearts ſhall prevail, 
And 9 blooming tace ſhall ſoon people the 


*** * 46 | 
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Each, plough-ſhare a ſword, and the crook thrown 


HUNTING SONG. 
COMPOSED BY MR. AAN. 


SUNG BY MR«s ARROWSMITH, AT VAUXHALL, 


HEN join'd in the chace,fly Reynard in 
view, : 
On-high-mettled courfers with hafte we purſue, 
And follow the fae through the glade: 
Away to the vale he ſcours in full i 
Then darts through a hedge, the dogs to miſtead 
Awhite he lies cloſe in the ſhade; | 
The covert he breaks, 
Then down the lane takes, 
And droaping, his bruth drags along, 
- Till fainting be ops, 
Surrounded he drops, 
A prey to the fleet · footed throng, 


Atlength the chace o'er, the horn's jocund ſoung, 
To invite thofe thrown ont, floats echo around, 
They hear the glad call, and obey: | 
From the death to the flaſk we hie to regale, 
Diana we toaſt in bumpers of ale, 
And merrily finiſh the day. 
Briſk liquor we quaff, 
We fing, joke, and tavgh, = 
'Good humour adorns every face; 
We jolly boys are, 
Sworn ſtramgers to care, 
Who delight in che joys of the chace. 


THE CHARMING CREATURE. 
COMPOSED*BY MR. DENBY.. 
SUNG BY MRS. WRIGHTEN, AT VAUXHALYL:, 


S, t'other day, in harmleſs chat, 
A With Sylvia I was walking, 
Admiring this, admiring that, 

Together fweetly talking; 
Young Damon met us in the grove, 
Wich joy in ev'ry feature, 
He preſt my hand, then whiſper'd lovo 
- © what a charming-creature! 


His paſſion oft-times he expreſs'd, 
In words ſo ſoft and kind, 

J felt a ſomething in my breaſt, 
But doubts were in my mind: 

I told him he with Dol was ſeen, 
And ſure he came to meet her; 

He vow'd I was his only queen 
O what a charming creature! 


To yonder church, then, ſhall we go? 
He preſt me to comply; 

(How can the men thus teaze one ſo) 
I tried from him to fly: 

And will my Delia name the day, : 
Let Damon drindl}greet:herg” © 


Thus cloſely preſt, what could I ſay— 
Loaded 


To ſucki-a charming Ra 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. | 
, | F 
DRAMATIS PERSON. * 
DRURY LANE. Mr. Shandy - - - Mr. Hull. $ 
N the 12th of this manth was performed, Uncle Toby -. Mr. Wilſon, 4 
for the benefit of Mr. Waldron, a new co- Corporal Trim Mr. Edwin. 5 
medy, called Doctor Slop - - Mr. Wewitzer. 
a IMITATION; Obadiah - - - Mr. Fearon. $1 
| OR, Suſannah - - Mrs. Wilſon, = 
THE FEMALE FORTUNE HUNTERS. Widow Wadman = - Mrs. Kennedy. Y 
DRAMATIS PERSON &+ Tux fable of this little drama is light and i 
Frank Millclack - - Mr. Palmer, fimple: Old Mr. Shandy perceiving that his | 
Old Rackrent Mr. Parſons, brother Toby, in conſequence of the peace, and N 
Young Rackrent Mr. Brereton, his concern for Lefevre, has ſunk into a ſtate of : 
General Fairlove - Mr. Aickin. melancholy, determines to endeavour, in concert 1 
Timothy - - Mr. Baddeley, | with Corporal Trim, Suſannah, and Dr. Slo 
Manager Mr. Wrighten. at bringing about an union between him and the 
O' Sock Mr. Moody. Widow Wadman, who has diſcovered a ſtrong 
| „ Meſſrs. Suett, penchant for Toby. In the purſuit of this en 
Other Strolling Players Chapman, all the principal incidents of Triſtram Shandy 


Wright, are brought forward, and the piece terminates 
Alfred. with the deſired nuptials. 


Charlotte Fairlove - Mets. Bulkley. Though ſome of our beſt Novels have been 
Maria - - - - - Miſs Farren, occaſionally brought out on the ſtage, they have 
Mrs. Millclack - Mrs. Hopkins. for the moſt part failed to give that entertainment 
Dorothy -<- - Mrs. Wrighten. there which they have furniſhed in the cloſet; the 

Scene, LITCHFIELD. reaſon is, that, as a novel, we are ſufficiently 


CrAanrLoTTE Fairlove, ſuppoſing herſelf an or- 

han, in company with her friend Maria, who 

as forfeited a rich father's diſpleaſure, ſtruck 

with the incidents of Farquhar's Beaux Strata- ſome of the moſt ſtriking nafl: F Sterne“ 

8 . g paſlages of Sterne's 

gem, come down to Litchfield with a few hun- Triſtram Shandy, judiciouſly given, as nearly as 
dreds to ſeek adventures, pretty nearly on the 


poſſible in the author's own words, Had a fa- 
fame plan as the Archer and Aimwell of that ble been invented to ſet Sterne's characters more 
comedy. In the courſe of their ſojournment, | 


way oh Rack at work, the piece would have been more dra- 
Charlotte falls in love with young Rackrent, matic, and perhaps have relieved them with bet- 
under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, and Maria with ter effect. The fall of the draw-bri des diſco: 


Frank Millclack, fon to the miſtreſs of * vering Corporal Trim and Suſannah, was a wary 
After ſome embarraſſment, common to love- incident, and the whole was favourably received. 


matches of 1 — +, e The performers throughout conceived their 
2 * | way 5 * 3 awe r 2 parts very properly, and were dreſſed after the 
e 3 EXNQWr caricature deſigns of Hogarth. 


ledges her to be his daughter, and gives her a It is but juſtice to Mr. Mac Nally, the avowed | 


fortune of thirty thouſand pounds. He at the 4 be infrics 
ſame time brings Maria the good news of her fa- author, to acknowledge that, among the infinite 


, : variety of new benefit-pieces this ſeaſon produced 7 
cher's death, by which the becomes in poſſeſſion, a7 the two, thearres, Triſtram Shavdy l {5} 
to ſpeak in the elegant language of Mr. Waldron, putably the beſt. 4 


of as much money as a waggon could carry. | 1 
The plot of this piece is built on fo clofe an Ox Saturday the roth inſtant, after the Myſte- ; 
imitation of the Beaux Stratagem, that the au- rious Huſband, for Mr. Whitficld's benefit, was 0 
thor ſeems to have done little more than effeminate rformed, for the firſt time, a farce (taken from 'Y 
the characters of Archer and Aimwel!: nor has | Ante det and Fletcher's comedy of the ſame FT 
he, in the execution of this taſk, diſcovered & name) called 1 


we expect that great ſpecific ſtage- effect, whic 
the beſt dialogue occaſionally requires as a relief. 
The little piece before us is a detachment from 


pleaſed with narration; but, as a dramatic tic 


fngle ray of dramatic genius or ability. THE SPANISH CUR ATE. { j 
The rage for' bringing out altered and new _ | t \ " 
pieces for benefits, having probably.damped the Try fable e 2 10 — noun of « 
expectation of the public, the curtain drew up to which, it is evident, Dryden availed himſelf in 1 
f the thinneit audiences this ſeaſ | his Spaniſh Friar, as well as Congreve in his Old Tt 
2 | = 85 Batchelor, and Bickerſtafte in his Padlock; _ 9 
theſe celebrated writers made a judicious uſe « 9 

SEIT. SA Beaumont and Fletcher, ok taking hints th 


N the 26th of April, after the tragedy of from, particular characters and fituations, agd 


the Revenge, Mr. Ajckjn brought out, for moulding tbem to more modern times. In the 'Y 
his benefit, a new ſentimental, muſical, farcical preſent attempt, the comedy ſeems only to be 1 
bagatelle, called n a abridged, and that unſkilfully; hence, notwith- 15 
„ TRISTRAM SHANDY- Randing the humour of ſeveral parts of the dia- * 


7 
3C2 logue, | 
% + 4 * 


- * 
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by 
by 


logue, and ſome good comic ſituations, it was 
not greatly reliſhed by the audience in general. 
his comedy was cut down to a fatce in Octo- 
ber 1749; and though it received the ſupport of 
Meſſrs. King, Yates, Taſwell, Shuter, and Mrs. 
Green, it was either. damned, or fo coldly re- 
ceived, that Mr. Garzick did, not think it ad- 
viſable to hazard a ſecond night. 
Wilſon and Quick were very pleaſant and na- 
tural in the Curate and Sexton; and Mrs. Whit- 
field, in Araminta, acquitted herſelf with con- 
derable credit. 4 1 
On the 19th inſtant, after the comedy of The 
Winter's Tale, Mr. Wild, the prompter of this 
theatre, entertained the town with A FE TE, 
conſiſting of compiled ſcenes, and ſongs; a ſpecies 
of entertainment which he about three years ago 
ruck out for Mr. Aickin's benefit, and which 
then turned out fo ſucceſsfully, that thoſe who 
followed in their benefits quite wearied the public, 
An almoſt three years diſuſe has recovered it's 
novelty, and this evening we were happy to ſee 
It revert to the original inventor. 
The whole concluded with a new comic o 
of two acts, called CoarrTion, the title of 
which no doubt drew together a great many 
ple, who imagined it might allude to ſomething 
litical; they were, however, diſappointed; as 
t turned out nothing more than a coalition be- 
tween Sir Chian, an Eaſtern nabob, and a French 
frizeur, by the latter's marrying the knight's 
miſtreſs, The muſic was a good compilation of 
ſome pretty Scotch airs, ſung with great taſte 
by Mrs. Martyr and Mrs. Banniſter, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


HIS little theatre, which opened for the 
ſymmer-ſeaſon on the 3 iſt of this month, 
with the comedy of the Suicide, and the muſical 
farce of the Agreeable Syrprize, in imitation of 
it's giant competitors, has undergone a thorough 
renovationz ang, like the various productions of 
the ſpring, puts forth a moſt heautiful and bloom- 
g appeaiance, It is not, It is true, ſo gaudy 
as it's neighbour, the Qpera Houſe, nor framed 
with ſo much attention to profit, as Covent Gar- 
den; but it connects the moſt refreſhing coolneſs 
with the happieſt coup d il, and is in every re- 
ſpe of airineſs and fancy adapted to the nature 
of it's diſplay. 


opening, and the boxes were brilliant. 

The occaſional prologue by Palmer was deli- 
vered in his very beſt ſtile, and was received with 
uncommon applauſe: indeed, it merits every com- 
maendation®*, _ 
The performers were warmly received by their 
Summer friends; and we hope Mr, Colman will 


meet with all the ſucceſs to which his abilities 


entitle him, 


'KING's THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


N Very important revolution having taken 
ca at this theatre, the particulars of 
» ve been promiſed to be laid before the 


Wy" 5 
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The houſe was reſpectably attended on it's 
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public, we ſhall not. anticipate what the con- 
tending parties may have to urge in juſtification 
of ſuch tranſactions as certainly ſeem to require 
ſame explanation. 


VAUXHALL- GARDEN. 


2 E entertainments of this place commen- 
ced on che 13th of the month, when 2 
new finger of the name of Arrowſmith, made his 

r{t- appearance, who was received with great 
applauſe and encored in every ſong. He has a 
fine tenor voice, of great flexibility, extent, and 
ſweetrieſs. Mr. Arrowſmith has ſung for ſeveral 
years in concerts, and we remember his making 
an attempt on the Drury Lane Stage. He is ſu- 
perior to Cubitt; but we have ſtill to regret the 
loſs of our old friend Vernon. 

Mrs. Wrighten. gained great applauſe in her 
ſongs, which ſhe executed with all that amazing 
power, and comic archneſs, for which ſhe is ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, _ ' | 

Mrs. Weichfell alſo had her uſual ſhare cf 
applauſe for her great ſkill and execution. 

The company was very numerous, and re- 
markably genteel. The orcheſtra and boxes are 
new painted, and add a pleaſant freſhneſs to the 
A f | | 

Mrs. Kennedy was prevented, by her heavy 
duty at Covent Garden theatre, from attending. 
Barthelemon's violin was excellent. He had a 
concerto of his own, which was very much ap- 
plauded; and he introduced a piece of Haydn's, 
and alſo the overture to Jeptha, with great ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Inftead of the Savoyards, there is this year a 
travelling band of drums, clarinets, horns, and 
hautboys, which ſtruck up when the concert con- 
cluded. | | 

The Ode on the Peace, and new ſongs, are in» 
ſerted in our poetical department. 


PANTHEON. 


HERE was a MasquERADE at this 

place on the iſt inſtant, which was more 
numerouſly than brilliantly attended. | 

A groupe of Ballad- ſingers maintained an in- 

ceſſant rout wherever they approached, and ſung 

the following curious ballad in every corner of 


- the rooms. 


THE TIMES, 
Fox my country's good I care not a ſouſe, 
To handle the cole's the fun; 
For I've got a ſeat in the Parliament Houſe, 
With my fairly, ſquarely, honeſty rarely, 
turn-about, in and out, glittering, ſweep 
it in, handle the cole's the fun. 


When my fortune is gone I'll live by my clack, 
To handle, &c. 


Like Charley Reynard, or Squinting Jack, 
With my, &c, 


We wrangle and bully, and cenſure and praiſe, 


To handle, &. 


Vet 
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Yet we join hand in hand, and we jig it in hayes. 
With my, &c. 


When honour knocks, readily open the door, 
To handle, &c. 

But not for the world if you ſee a lee-ſhore, 

” With my, &c. 


We care not for what department we ſit, 
To handle, &c. 
From the Star in the North to the depth of che 
Pit 
wich my, &c. 


Sell a port or a town for the ſake of the fees, 
To handle, &c. 
When tir'd of a war we can patch up a peace. 
Wich my fairly, ſquarely, honeſty rarely, 
turn- about, in and out, glittering, ſweep 
it in, handle the cole's the fun. 


The principal and beſt-ſupported charaQers 
were, Captain Boſwell of the Guards as an Old 
Nurſe, a Match-woman, Old Wigs, a groupe of 
Highland Laſſes. A Recruiting Party were mi- 
ſerably deſtitute of every requiſite, and were 
caſhiered by the company. There were ſeveral 
Indians well dreſſed, among whom was Mr. Mer- 
lin in his canoe, which he brought under full 
fail, and went upon his tacks round the room. 


The demireps of rank were leſs numerous than 
uſual. 


On the 224 inftant, this place was moſt bril- 
liantly illuminated for the reception of Maſques; 
and there were about a thouſand perſons preſent, 
conſiſting chiefly of young men of faſhion, and 
the higher order of the Cyprian corps. 

Every thing was done by the proprietors which 
taſte and munificence could ſupply; and if the 
entertainment failed in the diſplay of character, 
wit, and vivacity, it can only be aſcribed to the 
company, who in thoſe articles are to be their 
own purveyors. Character was thinly ſpread 
through the wilderneſs of Peers in domino, and 
Impures in gauze, Merlin had the moſt elegant 
as well as moſt accommodating of all his maſque- 
rade-machines, his evbeel of fortune—on which 
he moved around the room, and from his cornu- 
copia ſhowered his golden gifts on all alike. A 
Newſcarrier handed about a paper, intitled, The 
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Microcoſmographer, or New Extraordinary Pan- 
theon Gazette, which abounded with happy 
ſtrokes of ſeaſonable ſatire. It had the face of a 
common newſpaper, with all the diurnal variety of 
plays, advertiſements, paragraphs, caſualties, 
truth, falſhoods, contradictions, rumours, proſe, 
poetry, ſenſe, and nonſenſe. A Political Scata- 
mouch, was ornamented with a number of labels 


and devices full of poignancy againſt the men and 
meaſures of the day. 


dered too much on obſcenity. Mother Shipton 
buſtled about with a great deal of good-humour, 
and ſung ſeveral ſongs. The following ſerenade 
was one of her compoſitions for the occaſion 


Let beauty, ſong, and ſprightly dance, 
This maſquerade attend; 

For we have here two Dukes from France, 
And war is at an end. 


There were a couple of Devils—the one of them, 
an Iriſh Devil, turned it into a Bull, for he was 
ripped in the avenues of the houſe of about fifty 
guineas. A butcher in diſpoſing of his meat was 
full of humour: the ladies were his lamb and 
veal, the characters his beef, and the dominos 
his mutton. He applied the terms of the art to 
the ſeveral deſcriptions with infinite wit and ridi- 
cule. A booby, his companion, was alſo very na- 
tural, There were likewiſe the uſual unmeaning 
train of Harlequins, Highlanders, Sailors, Noſe- 
gay Girls, Nuns, Shepherdeſſes, and Fruit Girls. 
The ſupper was ſuperb and plentiful. The Prince 
of Wales was in the rooms a long time, with a 
numerous ſuite. The company ſtuck to the bottle, 
and when we left the room, at ſeven o'clock in 
the morning, it was not quite empty. 

The Duc de Chartres and his friends arrived 
ſoon after twelve; but, inſtead of joining the 
midnight Promenade, they were privately con- 
ducted to the Cotillion Room, and magnificently 
ſerved with a hot ſupper; a compliment which 
might well have been ſpared, the general fare 
being a cold collation, and the very effence of 2 
maſquerade forbidding every idea of preference. 


By permiſſion of the Lord Chamberlain, a 
GRAND ConcErT,with a variety of DAN cIix e, 
were on the 27th inſtant performed at the Pan- 
theon, for the benefit of the fingers and dancers 
who lately belonged to the King's Theatre, 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


HOUSE or COMMONS, 
(Continued from Page 307.) 
MARCH 24. 


EAD a firſt time, the bill to indemnify per- 
ſons who have omitted to take the oaths, 
to qualify themſelves for offices, 

Read a petition from Birmingham, complain- 
ing of the circulation of counterfeit copper- coin. 
Ordered to lie on the table. ; 

Mr. Thomas Wenman Coke deſired to know 
whether an adminiſtration was yet formed. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied in 
the negative. | 
Mr. Coke then moved for an addreſs to his 
Majeſty, praying him to conſider the alarming 
ſtate of the kingdom, and to appoint an admini- 
ftration worthy the confidence of the people. 

Lord Surrey ſeconded the motion. | 
Mr. Buller aſſented to it; but thought it 
would be unneceſſary, if a delay of only a few 
days longer were permitted. | 

Mr. Martin felt the inconveniences under 


. . which the country laboured by means of the pra- 


ſent unſtable form of miniſtry, but feared the 
conteſt 


An Iriſh Watchman ſup«--.. 
ported himſelf to admiration : but his wit bor- 
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conteſt now was to ſerve the ſordid deſigns of 
arty, and not the honeſt views of patriotiſm. 
He declared his abborrence of the late coalition, 
Which had created fo much aſtoniſhment through 
out the kingdom. He had for years paſt beard 
the wiſeſt and beſt men in the Hoyle exclain 
againſt rhe incompetency of the noble lord in the 
blue ribband, to ſuſtain the vaſt eares of this 
mighty empire. His ſomnolegcy—his imbecil- 
tity—his blunders—his obſtinacy—his corrup- 
flon—with a thouſand other infirmitics, injuri- 
eus to this country in his capacity of a ſtateſ- 
man, had been the eternal theme of the very 
men who were now moſt warm in preſſing this 
obnoxious character to their boſoms. Gentle- 
men fay, continued Mr. Martin, the American 
war is gone, which was the cauſe of all their dif- 
ference. Such an apology-for ſo abominable a 
coalition may do very well with men of lax prin- 
ciples, when addreſſed to their own breafts : but, 
for my part, I am not ideot enough to accept for 
reaſon, what, on the very face of it, is non- 
ſe, Was the mere difference of opinion re- 
ing the American war the ſource of that 
lundering diſpoſition, that drowſineſs, puſillani- 
mity, ſervility, and corruption, tagether with the 
reſt of that long bead-zoll of black charges, with 
which the ears of parliament have been for years 
continually dinned ? The idea was ridiculous ; 
and he ſhould feel himſelf a betrayer of his con- 
ituents and his country, if he yoted for the ad- 
dreſs, in order to countenance a coalition which 
was ſo bare-faced an aftront to the feaſe of the 
nation, and the dignity of the Hauſe, 
Mr. Hill mentioned an amendment he had 
Intended to make, but which the terms of the 
preſent motion rendered unneceſſary ; namely, 
to exclude from the new adminiſtration all thoſe 
who had been declared by the repeated vgice of 
2 to be obndxious to the wiſhes of the 
e. | 
1 Fox ſaid, that the preceding ſyeaker had, 
by withdrawing his amendment, ſaved him and 
the Houſe ſome trouble; for if jt had been per- 
fifted in, he ſhould have given it a rider 3 by 
moving that the peace-makers, who ſtood re- 
A by the volce of parliament, ſhould be 
kewiſe excluded from the pale of adminiftra- 
tion. And then, how would the buſineſs ſtand? 
Moſt honotirably for bis connections. Amongſt 
them-wovld be found men of equal talents and 
Integrity to fill the vacant departments. If, ſaid 
Mr. Fox, we would ſee the cauſe of this interreg- 
num, we may trace it in the other Houſe. Fhere 
we may trace it in the features of darkneſs, ſul- 
lenneſs, and obſtinacy. No one who has once 
ſeen this dingy picture need be told who it is I 
aint. But I truſt that the reſolation of this 
_ Nouſe will canquer the fturdineſs of that cha- 
Governor Johnſtone ſeverely ated the in- 
finuations thrown out” againſt a learned lord, as 
the ſecret adviſer of the „In forming an ad- 
miniftration. Ta endeavour, ſeid he, to blacken 
the charadter of fo great and able a man by inuen- 
daes and ſurmiſes, is baſe and ſhameful. If the 
henoreble gentleman has any foundetion for his 
infiguations, let kign Rand forward and declare it; 
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and not in a pitiful underhand manner, filch ava 
a reputation that muſt ever be highly eſteem 
by all honeſt men, 

Mr. Fox declared that he meant nothing per» 
ſonal towards the learned lord alluged to, as he 
had always lived in habits of friendſhip with himz 
he had ſpoken only of his political character, and 
wondered how the honourable gentleman could 
miſtake him. | 5 

Governor Johnſtone replied, that he was in 
the judgment of the Houſe, whether he gave 3 
different conſtruction to his words than they bore. 

Mr. M*'Donald could ſes no reaſon for par- 
liament to obtrude it's advice on the royal deli- 
beration, unleſs to become the inſtrument of an 
abandoned party, and an unprincipled coalition. 

Mr. Fox defended the coalition, on the princi- 
ple of ſacrificing all prior avimoſity to the natio- 
nal good. | | 

Sir Charles Turner was of opinion that Lord 
North was the cauſe of all our misfortunes. The 
American war, he ſais, had ruined the nation, and 
curtailed his income of 2000l. a year. Delinquen- 
cy was found to be the high road to preferment ; 
and if any leading man in the Houle would fell 
his conſcience, he was ſure of a peerage. 
was ſorry for the late coalition, as his worth 
friend Charlesz who was his leader, and to who 
back he thought himſelf tied, had ' materially 
hurt himſelf by it. He had forfeited much of 


his popularity, for the noble lord ought long 


ago to have been expelled the Houſe. 

Lord North ably exculpated himſelf from the 
various imputations caſt on him during the de- 
date, and alledgzed that he had not departed from 
his former principles. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſubmitted to 
the Houſe, whether the motion before them could 
have the effect to which it tended. It requeſted 
his Majeſty to form an adminiſtration worthy 
the confidence of the people. Who were to be 
the judges whether it was ſo worthy? As to the 
coalition, ſome people, he ſaid, could part with 
their old clnciples, and adopt new ones; but for 
his part, he was as yet too young and inexperien- 
ced to conform his ideas to the tide of intereſt, 
or the prevalence of party. He could not coaleſce 
with perſons of principles diametrically oppoſite 
to his own; becauſe, if they changed to his opinion, 
he could not deperid on them, and if he changed 
to theirs, he muſt be conſcious that he ade 
agalnſt his judgment. He wiſhed the Houſe to 
wait another day before they ſent up their addreſs, 
as he, had reaſon to believe that an adminiſtration 
would be appointed in two or three days at 
fartheſt, 

Mr. Fox informed the Houſe, on his honour, 
that, out of the whole five weeks, the delay for 
the negoclation of a miniſterial arrangement had 
not been retarded more than twenty-four hours 
by any difference between the Nuke of Portland 
and Lord North. The difficulty which firſt ob- 
ſtructed the arrangement had never yet been re- 
moved; and, till it ſhould, the ' negocjation 
would be at. a ſtop. The chancellor bad re- 
commended a delay of a day or two: he could 
not ſubſcribe to that doctrine; tor ſurely ive weeks 
had been ſufficient ; and if the delay en 
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ed took place, and no adminiſtration ſhould yet 
be formed, ſome other idle ſtory would be propa- 
gated, and the Houſe defired to wait ſtill longer, 
to the ruin perhaps of the ſtate. 

Lord ſohn Cavendiſh contended, that the more 
general the coalition was, the greater benefit would 
reſult to the nation. He pledged his honour, 
that the delay did not proceed from any difficol- 
ties between the noble perſonages who headed 
the coalition, but from hidden influence. 

The motion for an addrefs was carried. 


MARCH 25» 


Read a ſecond time, the Indemmity-bill. 

The Houſe reſolved itfelf into a committee on 
Williams's divorce-billz; when counſel were 
heard for Mr, Williams, but no defence was 
made in behalf of Mes. Williams. Mr. Barrow 
enquired where the1ady was ferved with a- copy 
of the bill; a witneſs replied, At Appleby, 
in Devonihire, about 210 miles diſtant, where 
ſhe had lately been delivered of a child, and was 
recovering from the conſequences of her lying- in. 
Mr. Barrow, on theſe confiderations, hoped the 
committee would poſtpone the proceedings. But, 
the Solicitor-General obſerving, that he be- 
lieved it was not the lady's intention to ſet up 
any defence, as ſhe had made none in the Upper 


Houte, Mr. Barrow withdrew his motion, wit- 


neſies proved the allegatious of the bill, and ic 
pailed the committee. | 


MARCH 26. 
Read a firſt time, Hankey's divorce-bill, 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


MAY 


E W difficulties have probably occurred 

4. Y in negotiating the treaty of peace with 
Holland; but what thoſe difficulties are, feems 
at preſent little known. By the vague and un- 
certain conjectures of the day, the delay has been 
athgned to a variety of reaſons, neither of which 
is perhaps the true one: the public proceedings, 
in a republic conſiſting of ſeveral ſtates, where 
different intereſts occaſionally prevail, muſt of 
neceſſity be tardy in it's operations; that this, 
however, is the ſole cauſe to which the preſent 
tedious procraſtination is aſcribable, we will not 
pretend to aſſert; but as we know not with cer- 
taiqy the particulars of any other, we muſt wait 
with patience till they tranſpire. In the mean 
time, we apprehend, there is little reaſon to 
doubt that the Dutch will come into pacific 
terms; but that thoſe terms will be as advanta- 
geous to them as they can poſſibly obtain, is at 
leaſt equally indiſputable : they are a commercial 
People, and will not, if they can help it, ſooner 
make a bad bargain. in politics, than in trade, + 
The effects of peace begin already to be felt 
in the unqueſtionable extenſion' of commetce: 


and more orders are ſaid to be received from 


America, than many of the moſt reſpectable 
merchants think it at preſcnt adviſable to exe- 
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plements of houſe-breaking found upon them. 


. unhappy loyaliſts in America as poſſeſſed con - 


e 


Lord Ludlow reported, that his Majeſty hall 
been waited on with the addreſs voted on 'the 
24th, and had given the following anſwer That 
it was always his fincereft diſpoſition to 
with the wiſhes bf his faithful Commons. 


MARCA 27. | 


Read a firſt time, bills for allowing farther 
time for the enrollment of deeds and wills made 
by Papiſts; for puniſhing perſons receiving ſtolen 
goods, and for puniſhing idle perſons having im- 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on 
Williams's divorce- bill ; when a converſation 
took place relative to the clauſe inſerted by L 
Aſhburton, enacting that the children born a 
the ſeparation of the huſband and wife, ſhoul 
not be encitled to any ſhare of their property, un- 
Teſs they ſhould be able to prove their legitimacy 

Mr. Fox arraigned this clauſe as unjuſt, as 4 
robbed the children of their claim to a proviſion 
from Mr. Williams, without hearing them; "ant 
then condemned them, for not aſſerting ther 
claim, and making out a title, from duing which 
their infancy prevented them. 4 

Mr, Burke ſaid, that the illegitimacy of the q 
children was as clearly proved as the ay} 9 
and thence inferred the juſtice of baſtardizing 
offspring in juſtice to the. huſband, who would 
otherwiſe be obliged to father children who | 
no one member of the committee believed to .% 
his own. | 


The buſineſs was adjourned, 
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cute. Indeed, merrantlile people in general, wilt 
do well to conſider, whit adequate returns that 
country may haſtfly be capable of making, be- 
fore they enguge too deeply. An intereourſe is F 
certainly deſiruble with our old fellow-ſobjefts, 1 
but it is neceffary'to take care that the recipe ty 1 
of advantage may be corfformable to the ancitut, 1 
and not to the modern, acceptation"of that im- | 
portant word, When the commercial treaty 
now negotlatixg” at Paris, is compleatly athufted, 
we Mall be better enabled to decide how far the t 
American trade, generally chnfidered, may der 9 
ſerve to be preferred beyond tlrat of every other 9 
country. Mercantile regulations with Ameri = 
for the intereſt of Great Britain, ſettled | 
the auſpices of a French government, will de a 1 
phenomenon in politics, which, we confeſs, we * © 
are not ſanguine enough to expect ever to buhiold, 903 
x 
l 


* — _— 4 — 2 
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It is, however, againft' à too unlimited  confi- 
denee in unknown individuals, that we with, at 
preſent, chiefly to caution thoſe who, int their 
eagerneſs td patticipatein'this revivedchannel of 1 
commerce; may not ſufficiently conſider every 8 
bl... ITT LRNT I0G. | 
Our apprehenſions for the fate of ſuch of the 


ſiderable property, ſeem likely to be too fully 
confu med 
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confirmed. The moſt recent intelligence breathes 


nothing but denunciations of reſentment againſt, 


.theſe devoted men; who are obliged to retire to 
Nova Scotia, Canada, Jamaica, and the few 
other diſtricts and iſlands which continue in our 
poſſeſſion, to ſhelter themſelves from the perſe- 
cutions of their cruel and implacable enemies. 

_ -Domeſtic tranſactions of a public nature have 
this month been more numerous than important. 
The chief of theſe are, the ill fate of Mr, Pitt's 
fo much talked of motion for a reform in parlia- 
ment—the proceedings inſtituted againſt Meſſrs. 
Powell and Bembridge, with the melancholy ca- 
taſtrophe which the threatened enquiry produced 
with reſpeR to the former—the viſit of the Duc de 
Chartres and Duc Fitz- James, with all the parade 
the preſence of theſe celebrated foreigners has oc- 
calioned—and the trial and conviction of Colonel 
Cockburne, for miſbehaviour in the ſurrender of 
'St. Euſtatius. 

But, in enumerating the ſeveral domeſtic oc- 
currences, we muſt not omit what is perhaps of 
more real conſequence than all the reſt united 
we mean, the opening of the Budget, as it is com- 
monly called; in other words, the taxes propoſed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to 
raiſe a fund for the payment of the intereſt of the 
new loan mentioned in our laſt, viz. 560, oool. 
annually, | | 

Theſe taxes, with the ſums they are calcul ated 
to produce yearly, are as follow 

L. 


1. BILIS of  Excuanct—The 
ſtamp- duty of laſt year to be doubled; 
all promiſſory notes and bills of ex- 
change drawn on foreign countries 
to be included, and extended to bills 
of exchange payable on demand 100,000 
a. RxcrirTs—A ſtamp-duty of 2d. 
on ail receipts for more than 408. and 
under 20l. and on all receipts for 
above 20l. a duty of d-. - = 250,000 
3. PRoBATEs of WII IS, and Lx - 
GACIEs&—On probates of wills, an 
additional ſtamp-duty; and on all 
legacies, the ſum of 31, per cent. 
with an exception, however, in favour oo 
_ of wives and lineal deſcendants. - 40,000 
4. Bon ps, Law PROCEEDINGS, AD - 
M1$$10K8s to IX NS of Cour, &c. 
— Additional ſtamp- duties 60, ooo 
5. STAGE Coacurs and DILIGEN- 
cx3—An additional tax of 143d. a 
L's =» c — '=- 25,000 
6. ConTRACTS and INVENTORIES 
A ſmall duty on all contracts, as 
well as on all agreements to make 
Contracts; and on all inventories 
taken with a view. to any legal pro- 
ein è ,-. - - - 30,000 
7. Tyzxrirs Road and IN To- 
$URE.B1ilts—A duty on all bills 
ol parliament for appointing truſtees 
for turnp.ke-roads, for making ca- 


- 


{Mar 


nals and navigable cuts, incloſing 

commonable lands and grounds, &c. 20,000 
3. Quacx Mzvpicinss—All ven- 

ders not regularly bred to the medi- 

cal profeſſion, to be licenſed, and a 

duty of $1. per cent. on the produce 

of every medicine - -. = 15, o00 
9. UNivERSALREG1isTER of Can- 

RIAGES—Al]! carriages, not at pre- 

ſent liable to duty, to be regiſtered; 

and a duty of 1s. a wheel, per year, 

to be laid on each; viz. 28. on all 

carts, and 48. on every waggon = 25,000 
10. REG1sTER of BrixTHs, Max- 

RIAGES, and DEA THs—The duty 

on theſe articles to be conſidered as a 

matter of police as well as finance, 

and a falary to be allowed curates, 

pariſh-clerks, ce. 15,000 


| C. 560, ooo 

And ſhould any of theſe be rejected, Lord John 
Cavendiſh obſerved, that he had prepared to 
ſupply them by ſubmitting two other articles as 
proper objects of taxation: theſe were, Weights 
and Meaſures to be ſtamped, and inſpected an- 
— and an additional duty of 1d. to be laid 
on all Letters ſent by Poſt. 

Many objections might certainly be made to 
ſome of theſe taxes; but, as we believe it might 
be difficult to ſupply them by ſuch as would give 
univerſal ſatisfaction, and they are likely to be 
eſtabliſhed whatever we may ſay in their diſ- 
favour, we muſt conſole ourſelves with the hope 
that we ſhall have no more loans, and of courſe 
no additional taxes. It has been ſaid, that every 
Engliſhman is, at forty, either a Fool or a Phy- 
ſician; with equal juſtice, we apprehend, it 
might be aſſerted, that we are all, and without 
the above exception, at twenty, both Legiſlators 
and Politicians. Conformable to this general 
rule, we probably think, that we could ourſelves 
have framed more eligible taxes; and, from the 
ſame conſideration, we are perhaps induced to 
imagine, that we could eaſily contrive ſuch a plan 
of national reform and æcenomy as would prove 
highly acceptable to all deſcriptions of men. 
Were we in office, however, we might, like other 
patriotic projeFors, ſee ſuch objections againſt 
reducing our propoſals to practice, and feel ſuch 
feerling and weighty arguments in favour of con- 
tinuing what we now think abuſes, but what we 
ſhould then diſcever to be very agreeable advan- 
tages, that we might poſſibly be tempted to forego 
our intentions : for theſe reaſons, among others, 
in the true, genuine ſtile of modern patriotiſm, we 
ſolemnly declare, that we will never accept of any 
Place or penſion from Government—unleſs, in- 
deed, by having a peerage forced upon us, for our 
great public ſervices, we ſhould be obliged to 
give up our very profitable profeſſion of author- 
ſhip, and of courſe be prevailed on to accept of 
a penſion for the maintenance of our ſo worthily 
acquired dignity! 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. Wer 


ConsSTANTINOPLE, APRIL 14. 


HE Grand Viſir has frequent conferences 
with the ambaſſadors of France and Eng- 
land; and it has been remarked that, at the 
cloſe of each, an expreſs is diſpatched from this 
Capital. The Porte is making the greateſt pre- 
parations for war; immenſe trains of artillery 
are daily ſent off towards the Black Sea, and the 
frontiers near the Pruth and the Danube, ſo that 
it looks as if an attack both on the fide of Ruſſia 
and Hungary is apprehended by the Divan. Some 
European officers, who arrived in this capital at 
the particular deſire ef his ſublime highneſs, 
have received inſtruQions to ſet out for the diffe- 
rent towns to which they are appointed, for the 
purpoſe of repairing the old fortitications, and add- 
ing new ones where they think them neceſſary: 
theſe officers are chiefly engineers. Sophia, the 
capital of Bulgaria, and Nizza and Widin, which 
command the entrance into Hungary, are to be 
very ſtrongly fortified and garriſoned. The beſt 
and ableſt general or baſhaw in the whole Turk- 
iſh army has been lately appointed to command 
at Belgrade, The captain-pacha, or high ad- 
miral, is preparing to ſet out early in May, on a 
cruize to the mouth of the Black Sea: in a word, 
every thing round us breathes war. 

Liſbon, April 15. This city has been greatly 
Jlarmed by tome ſhocks of earthquakes which 
have been felt here, and at Betancos and Marin. 
On the 13th we felt three ſhocks, which, though 
Four violent, did no damage; but the remem- 

rance of the iſt of November 1755, together 
with the recent damage done by earthquakes in 
Sicily and Calabria, have ſpread a general terror 
among the inhabitants. ; 
Liſbon, April 16. Every poſſible meaſure is 
taking here to enter into an advantageous trade 
with the Americans; for which purpoſe numbers 
of veſſels are now loading for that continent with 
the different productions of this kingdom, for 
which very lucrative returns are expeted, 

. Vienna, April 19. This day the articles of 
peace, amity, and commerce, concluded with the 
Emperor of Morocco, were figned and exchanged 
by the Sieur de Jeniſch, counſellor of his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, who was furniſhed with full powers 
for that purpoſe, | 

| Vienna, April 20. We have accounts from 


Peterſburgh, that the empreſs, in order to fa- 


vour the trade of the ſubjects of the emperor, 
has diminiſhed the duties on any merchandize 
which is the growth of the hereditary eſtates. 
Liſbon, April 20. A treaty of commerce be- 
tween his Majeſty and the Empreſs of Ruſſia im- 
mediateiy followed the acceſſion of our court to 


the armed neutrality ; in conſequence of which 


three veſſels have taken in cargoes for Riga and 
Narva: theſe are the firſt Portugueſe veſſels 
Which will have appeared in the Baltic. 


' Legbern, April25. The difference which has 


VoL, II. 


ariſen between the king of the Two Sicilies and 
the republic of Raguſa, excites the attention of 
all Italy. His Sicilian Majeſty will maintain the 
ancient right which he has always exerciſed of ap- 
pointing one of his ſubjects to be commandant of 
the Raguſan troops: the miniſter of that republic 
at Vienna has requeſted the emperor to intereſt 
himſelf in the affair, but we do not know what 
the emperor has anſwered. 
Francfort, April 28. On the 16th of this 
month a fire broke out at Wolfelſtadt, in the 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, by which 57 houſes, 
with ſeveral barns, the church, and ſchools, were 
deſtroyed. 
Naples, April 28. This is the firſt week for 
three months that the letters from Calabria have 
brought accounts, that they have not felt any 
ſhocks of earthquakes for ſome days. Our ac- 
counts from Metlina are likewiſe very agreeable, 


as they bring word that the ſhocks were now al- 


moſt imperceptible, and that the inhabitants were 
abundantly provided with proviſions, &c. 

Sir James Hamilton, the Engliſh miniſter at 
this court, is going to take a tour through all the 
provinces which have ſuffered by the earthquakes, 

Dantzick, April 28. The ſcarcity of money 
is ſaid to be ſo great in Poland, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of the two neighbouring 
powers, that kingdom will not take part in the 
war againſt the Turks. 

We have accounts from Conſtantinople, that 
Haſſan Pacha, the grand admiral, and his party, 
who have always been for war, have gained a 
ſuperiority in the Divan; in conſequence of which, 
immenſe preparations are making, particularly 
in the Black Sea; and that the Turkiſh fleet, in 
number about 3o ſail, have entered that ſea to 
watch the motions of the Ruſſians at Cherſon, 
being reſolved that they ſhall not have free ac- 
ceſs to the Archipelago this year as they have had 
of late ycars. 
Paris, April 29. A council of war held at 
Breſt, of which the Compte de Breugnon was pre- 
fident, has condemned the Chevalier de Vigny, 
late captain of the Hebe, to loſe the croſs of St. 
Louis, to be degraded from his rank and beheaded. 

Milan, April 30. His Eminence our Archbi- 
ſhop, Joſeph Poſſobonelli, ſenior cardinal of the 
Sacred College, Grand Croix of the order of St, 
Stephen, &c. died on Sunday laſt, aged 86 years, 
8 months, and 16 days. 

Peterſburgh, May 2. Wedneſday laſt the court 
received advice of the death of Prince Orlow, at 
Moſcow. Beſides the revenues ariſing from his 
employments, this nobleman enjoyed a penſion of 
150,000 roubles. 

Vienna, May 5. By a patent iſſued on the 14th 
of April, the corporation of butchers is ſuppreſ- 
ſed, and all perſons are permitted to flaughter 
cattle, and ſeil the meat themſelves. The police 
will take care that the meat be good and whole- 
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Another patent of the ſame date eſtabliſhes a 
ſupreme council of appeal, and a particular tri- 
bunal for the affairs of the nobility in the king- 
dom of Bohemia. Tneſe tribunals will open on 
the 1ſt of June. 

Paris, May 5. Government has iſſued orders 
for diſbanding the regiments of militia that had 
been cantoned during the war on the coaſts of 
Normandy, Picardy, and Flanders : fifteen thou- 
ſand men are to be ſent to, Cherbourg, to carry 
on the works neceſſary to make a new road there 
for ſhipping. . 

Leghorn, May 6. An Engliſh ſhip from Gib- 
raltar brings advice, that General Elliot has 
been honoured by his Pruſſian Majeſty with the 
order of the Black Eagle, and that the Duke de 
Crillon has preſenied him with a very fine horſe 
by expreſs order of the King of Spain. 

Madrid, May 6. The Governor of Oran 
having been informed of the arrival of two ſhips 
laden with proviſions and goo ſheep for the ſup- 
ply of that place, and perceiving that the tem- 
peſtuous weather would not permit them to enter 
the port, he reſolved to have their cargoes diſem- 
barked on the coaſt, and conveyed by land; for 
which purpoſe he ſent a detachment of grenadiers 
of his garriſon to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Moors. Notwithſtanding the pre- 
caution .of the governor, a party of Moors, to 
the number of 1000, attacked this detachment, 
compoſed of 500 men; but the former, by the vi- 

gorous defence of the Spaniards, were obliged to 
retire with conſiderable loſs, while on our fide they 
had only two killed and four wounded ; and after- 
wards ſafely conducted the ſheep and proviſions 
into the place for which they were deſtined. 

Paris, May 8. They write from Martinico, 
that the Engliſh ſhip the Couragieux, coming 
from Antigua, having run aſhore on the coaſt of 
Martinico, within gun-ſhot of a battery, had the 
good fortune to eſcape, though full of ſhot-holes ; 
but ſhe was not ſo lucky at Guadaloupe, where 

_ the ran aſhore a ſecond time, and was taken and 
carried in triumph into the port amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people. | 

Neuſel, in Hungary, May 8. On the gth, a- 
bout eleven o'clock in the morning, a moſt ter- 
rible fire broke out here; the flames ſpread on 
all fides ſo as within a few hours nearly to con- 
ſume the whole town. Not above a twentieth 
part of the houſes could be ſaved ; all the goods 
were conſumed. The houſes being moſtly con- 
ſtructed of wood, there was no poſſibility of ſtop- 
ping the pragreſs of the conflagration. The Eſpiſ- 
copal Palace is reduced to aſhes, together with 
the excellent collection of books therein; ten 
perſons were burnt, . and many others terribly 
wounded. 1 6 

Paris, Moy 11. On the 8th the Duke of 
Mancheſter, the Britiſh ambaſſador, delivered his 
credentials to the king, and had an audience of 
all the royal fam ly. 

The merchants have propoſed to the ſtate, to 
build, (in times of proſperity) fix ſail of the line, 
to which one of 74 guns will be added annually : 
theſe are ta be given to the king with this re- 
ſpectful requeſt, that his Majeſty will be pleaſed 
e give the command of them to captains in the 
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merchant ſervice, to be choſen by thoſe merchants 
WAG 44. £401 out, and the chambers of commerce. 

Hanover, May 13. The Prince Biſhop of 
Oſnaburgu ſet off eariy this morning for Berlin. 

Vienna, May 13. The emperor has appoint- 
ed M. Belein to be his miniſter in North Ame- 
rica, in order to conclude a treaty of commerce 
between the- hereditary dominions of his Im- 
p<rial Majeſty and that new republic, 

Paris, May 16. The prelimiuaries between 
England and Holland are not yet ſigned. The 
liberty of navigation in the Indian ſeas is ſtill in- 
ſiſted on; this article the Dutch are not willing 
to grant, as being very prejudicial to them: we 
flatter ourſelves, however, that matters will ſoon 
be accommodated. 

Paris, May 17. A new regulation is going 
to take place with regard to the breadth of wheels 
to be uſed by loaded carts and waggons, fimilar to 
what is now practiſed in England. 

Paris, May 17. A report is ſpread at Ver- 
ſailles, that the Grand Signior has prevented the 
war which was juſt breaking out, by granting to 
the two Imperial courts all they demanded ; and 
people here ſeem now convinced of it's truth, and 
pretend that letters are received trom our ambaſ- 
lador at Conſtantinople, announcing” that the 
treaty of commerce between Ruſſia and the Porte 
is concluded, to the entire ſatisfaction of the firſt 
of theſe powers; and that the emperor has ob- 
tained on his part all the advantages he deſired 
for his ſubjects trading to Turky, 

Paris, May 18, The Temeraire man of war, 
of 74 guns, with ſeveral families on board, and 
a great number of nets proper for the cod-fiſhery, 
is ſailed from Breſt for the iſlands of Miquelon and 
St. Pierre. As ſoon as the new coloniſts are land- 
ed there, they will ſet about ereCting a fort on the 
largeſt ifland, on the plan of that of the iſle of Aix, 
built after the deſigns of M. Montelembert. This 
fort will be defended by a perpendicular and open 
battery, and anocher a la Barbette. 

Paris, May 19. Diſpatches are received from 
the courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh, announ- 
Cing that thoſe two courts had accepted the me- 
diation of France, England, and Pruſſia, to put 
an amical-le end to the differences between the 
two Imperial courts and the Porte. 

A courier is arrived from Mr. St. Prieſt, am- 
baſſador at Conſtantinople, who brings word that 
the arrangement of the two Imperial courts with 
the Turks is upon the point of being concluded, 
the baſis of which is ſaid to be the free navigation 
of the Black Sea, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
former Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
are to be independent. | 

Vienna, May 20. Though the warlike pre- 
parations are gping on in different parts of this 


empire with great alacrity, yet it is ſaid that there 


are ſome hopes of the differences with the Porte 
being ſettled in an amicable manner. | 
Paris, May 23. We have received advices 
from M. de Suffrein, dated the zoth of October, 
when he was with his fleet at Achem, waiting for 
M. de Buſſy, with a reinforcement of 3000 men, 


and ſeveral ſhips. M. de Suffrein, on quitting 


Trincomale, left a ſufficient garriſon to ſecure it 
from the enemy. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 


MWeſtminſter, April 17. 

HIS day the royal aflent was given by 

commiſſion to | 
An act for continuing an act, mad? in this ſeſ- 
Gon of parliament, intituled, An act for puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters, ſo far as the 
ſame telates to the realm of Great Britain. 

An act to repeal ſo much of two acts, made 
in the fixteenth and ſeventeenth years of the reign 
of his preſent Majeſty, as prohibits trade and in- 
tercourſe with the United States of America. 

An act for removing and preventing all doubts 
which have ariſen, or might ariſe, concerning the 
excluſive rights of the pailiament and courts of 
Ireland in matters of legiſlation and judicature; 
and for preventing any, writ of error or appeal, 
from any of his Majeſty's courts in that king- 
dom, from being received, heard and adjudged, 
in any of his Majeſty's courts in the kingdom of 
Great Britain. 

An act to indemnify ſuch perſons as have 
omitted to qualify themſelves for offices and em- 
ployments; and to indemnify juſtices of the peace, 
or others, who have omitted to regiſter, or 
deliver in their qualifications, within the time li- 
mited by law, and for giving farther time for 
thoſe purpoſes ; and to indemnify members and 
officers in cities, corporations and borough towns, 
whoſe admiſſions have been omitted to be ſtamp- 
ed according to law, or, having been ſtamped, 
have been loſt or millaid, and for allowing them 
time to provide admiſſions duly ſtamped; and to 
give farther time to ſuch perſons as have omitted 
to make and file affidavits of the execution of 
indentures of clerks to attornies and ſolicitors. 

An act for allowing farther time for inroll- 
ment of deeds and wills made by Papiſts, and 
for relief of Proteſtant purchaſers. 

An act for granting a bounty upon the expor- 
tation of Britiſh and Iriſh buckrams and til- 
lettings, Britiſh and Iriſh linens, Britiſh callicoes 
and cottons, or cottons mixed with linen, print- 
ed, painted, ſtained, or dye, in Great Britain. 

An act for removing certain diſabilities and 
incapacities occ aſioned by the attainder of David 
Ogilvy, of Airly, Eſquire. 

An act for building a new ſhire-ball and guild- 
hall, for the county of Salop, and the town of 
Shrewſbury, in the ſaid county; and for other 
purpoſes therein-mentioned. . 

An act to prevent priſoner: in the King's Bench 
priſon, or the rules thereof, or their families or 
tervants, gaining ſettlements in the pariſh of St. 
George the Marcyr in the borough of Southwerk, 
and county of Surrey; and for the relief of the 
{aid pariſh, with reſpeQ to the families of pri- 
ſoners in the ſa'd King's Bench, or the Marſhal- 
ſea priſon, or in the c>unty-gaol, or houſe of cor- 
zection belonging to the {aid county; for regu- 
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lating the manner of chufing overſeers of the 
poor; and for appointing collectors of the poors 
rates within the ſaid pariſh. 

An act to enable the corporation of the gover- 
nors, bailiffs, and commonalty of the company 
of conſervators of the great level of the fens, to 
ſell their taxes of certain lands, within the mid- 
dle and ſouth levels, part of the ſaid great level, 
which haye been or may be dug for turt; and to 
apply the money arifing from fuch ſale towards 
diſcharging the bond-debrs of the ſaid corpora 
tion, upon account of thoſe levels. 

An act for making and maintaining a navi- 
gable canal from the river Thames or Ifis, at or 
near Leachlade, to-join and communicate with 
the Stroud-water canal at Wallbridge, ncar the 
town of Stroud; and alſo a collateral cut from 
the ſaid canal, at or near Siddington, to or near 
the town of Cirenceſter, in the counties of Glou- 
ceſter and Wilts. ; 

An act to aſcertain and eſtabliſh the boundaries 
of and between the hoſpital of Bridewell and the 
precinct thereunto belonging, and the pariſh of 
Saint Ann, Blackfriars, in the city of London, 
as therein ſpeciſied. 

An act for amending an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, for the better relief and. 
employment of the poor of the pariſh of St. John, 
Wapping, in the county of Middleſex ; and 
for providing a proper workhouſe and burial- 
ground, for the uſe of the faid pariſh; and for 
opening certain communications, and making 
certain ſtreets, within the ſaid pariſh. 

An act for rendering more effectual an act 
made in the ſixteenth year of the reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, for the better relief and employ- 
ment of the poor within the hundred of Forehce, 
in the county of Norfolk, | 

An act for better paving, cleanſing, lighting, 
and watching the ftreets, lane, yards, 'courts, 
alleys, and paſſages, within the pariſh uf St. Mary 
at Rotherhithe, otherwiſe Redriffe; in the county- 
of Surrey; and for removing and preventing nul- 
ſances and annoyances therein. N wy 

An act to amend and render more effectuał 
ſeveral acts, paſſed in the ſixth, tenth, nfteenth, 
and ſixteenth years of the reign of his prefent 
Majeſty, for making a navigabie canal from the 
Trent to the Merſey, and a branch from the 


ſaid canal to Froghall, and a rail-way from thencæ 


to or near Caldon, in the county of Stafford. 

An act for enlarging the term and powers of 
an act, made in the firſt year of the reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, intituled, an Act for making, 
widening, and repairing a road from the notth- 


eaſt ſide of the Goſwe!l'Stteet Road next Iſlington, | 


in the county of Middleſex, and near to the road 
called the New Road, over the fields andigrounds, 
to Old Street Road, oppoſite to the Dog-Houte 
Par, and at and from the Dog-Houſe Bar, to the 
end of Chiſwell Street, by the Artillery Ground. 
An act for repairing/ and widening the roads 
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leading from Weatherby to Knareſborough in the 
county of Vork. 

An act for amending and widening the road 
from the paſſage or ferry over the River Severn at 
Newnham, in the county of Glouceſter, through 
the pariſhes of Newnham and Little Dean, to a 
place called Saint White's, adjoining his Ma- 
zeſty's foreſt of Dean, in the ſaid county. 

An act to enlarge the term and powers of an 
act, made in the ſecond year of his preſent Ma- 


jeſty's reign, for repairing, widening, and altering 


the road from Sandon in the county of Stafford, 
to Bullock Smithy, in the county of Cheſter; 
and from Hilderſtone to Draycot in the Moors, 
and from Wetley Rocks to Tean, in the ſaid 
county of Stafford. 

And to thirteen private bills, 


Admiralty-Office, April 19, 1783. 

: Tur letters, of which the following are ex- 
tracts, from the commander in chief of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips and veſſels at the Leeward Iſlands, at 

amaica, and in North America, have lately 

received at this office, viz. 


Extract of a Letter from Admiral Pigot, Com- 
mander in Chief of bis Majefly's Ships at the 
Leeward Iſlands, to Mr. Stephens, dated For- 
—_— ros Iſlet Bay, St. Lucia, March 3, 
1783. 


O my arrival in this bay, I learned that the 
Triton, Amphion, and one or two frigates, were 
ſailed from Martinique: I immediately diſ- 
patched Captain Inglis in the St. Alban's, with 
the Prudent, Magnificent, and Barbadoes Sloop, 
to range along the iſlands as far as Euſtatius, I 
have received a letter from him, acquainting me, 
that, off Sandy Point, St. Chriſtopher's, he diſ- 
covered the Amphion and Concorde frigates; that 
they hauled cloſe under the batteries; but not 
liking their ſituation, they weighed and puſhed 
for St. Euſtatius; that the Amphion got in 
ſecurity under that iſland; but that the Magni- 
ficent had taken the Concorde, and that ſhe was 
now in Engliſh Harbour. She is a very fine fri- 

ate of 36 guns, and wants nothing but a main and 

oremaſt, Captain Paſley, in his way from Lord 
Hood to Antigua, (where he was going to heave 


down his ſhip) fell in with and captured a large 


8 belonging to Monſ. Vaudreuil, and has 
carried her into Engliſh Harbour. She is loaded 
with large maſts, yards, boltſprits, jib-booms, 
oak-ſtandards, oak-plank, great numbers of ſpars 
of all forts, and bar - iron z with many other arti- 
cles which the French had collected from Portſ- 
mouth, while they were at Boſton. 

\ 


Extra 4. another Letter from Admiral Pigot to 
k 


Mr. 
1783. 


CarTaAin Payne, who I had appointed to the 
command of the Leander, and ſent to convoy a 
cartel ſhip to the northward of the iſlands, ac- 
quaints me, that he had, on the night of the 18th 
of January, fallen in with and engaged a large 
ſhip: I have not a doubt of her being at leaſt of 


ephens, dated alſo the 3d of March 


[May 


74 guns, having ſeen and examined ſeveral of the 
ſhot that were lodged in the Leander. I ſhould 
not do juſtice to Captain Payne, his officers, and 
ſhip's company, if I did not acquaint their lord- 
ſhips, that, from every enquiry as to the action, 
it appears to ha ve been conducted with the greateſt 
bravery and good order; and, indeed, I have in ſe- 
veral inſtances found Captain Payne a very active 
good officer. It is rumoured at this ifland, that 
the ſhip he engaged was the Couronne, and that 
ſhe is got into Porto Rico. 

N. B. The action began at midnight, and con- 
tinyed near two hours. Both ſhips were 
conſiderably damaged, and ſeparated in the 
courle of the night. 


A Lift if Prizes taken by his Majeſty's Ships and 
Veſſels on the Leeward Iſland Station, under 
| the Command of Hugh Figot, Eſq. Admiral 
of the Blue, Oc. Sc. Sc. betwween the 11th 
of December 1782, and the 4th of March 

1783. 5 
December 1782. By the Hercules. Ship Union. 

By Ditto. Sloop Fortune. 
By Ditto. Schooner General Clawſon. 
January 12, 1783. By the Berbice. Schooner 
Small Schooners. ; 
January 14. By the Enterprize. Ship Chriſtian, 
By Ditto. Ship Detroit. 
January 16. By the Raiſonable. Brig Fair 
Trader. 
By the Suffolk. Sloop Diligent. 
January 19 By the Berwick. Brig Betſey. 
By the Zebra. Brig Providence. 
January 21. By the St. Alban's. Snow Polly 
and Sally. 
By the Zebra. Sloop Polly. 
** 25. By the Enterprize. Brig Friend- 
ip. 
February 6. By the Nymph ſloop, in ſight of 
the fleet. Brig Jenny. | 
February 10. By the Magnificent. Sloop L' 

Etourdie. | 

A Dane carried into Antigua by the Cham- 
pion, and condemned. | 

Two prizes, taken by the Sybil in her way 
from New Vork, and carried into Jamaica, a 
brig with lumber, and a ſhip with cottee. 

A large brig, name unknown, taken by the 
Germaine, laden with lumber, gone to Antigua. 

Four prizes taken by the Jupiter, two arrived 
at Antigua, one at Auguſtine, the other not ar- 
rived, I's: 

The Hulker privateer overſet whilſt chaſed by 
the Alcmene, 45 of her crew ſaved, the reit 
drowned; her whole crew 120 men. 

Hud P1GoT- 


Extract of a Letter from Rear Admiral Rowley, 
Commander in Chief of his 09” Ships at 
Jamaica, dated the gth of February 1783, 

t Mr, Stephens, 

His Majeſty's ſhip the Magicienne, of 32 
guns and 220 men, arrived here the 17th ut. 
after having had a very ſevere action with a French 
frigate, ſuppoſed to be the Sibyl, in which the 
Magicienne loſt all her maſts, and was thereby 

prevented 


1783.1 


prevented from purſuing the enemy. The Endy- 
mion, who was in ſight, could not get up witch 
her from her ſuperiority in ſailing. 


Lif of Killed and Wounded on Board the Magici- 


enne in the above Action. 


Seamen killed - - 13 | Seamen wounded - 26 
Marines killed - - 3 Marines wounded .. 5 


Extract of a Letter from Rear Admiral Rowley, 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 
Veſfels at Jamaica, to Mr. Stephens, dated Fe- 

. bruary 10, 1783. ' 
SINCE my letter to you of yeſterday, his Ma- 

jeſty's ſhip Fox arrived here; and you will pleaſe 

to inform their lordthips, that Captain Stoney 
brought in with him a Spaniſh trigate of 22 guns 
and 163 men, named the Santa Catalina. 

N. B. The Fox had four men killed and one 
wounded in the action. 


Copy of a Letter from Rear Admiral Lord Hood to 
Mr. Stephens, dated at Jamaica, February 5, 

1783. 

. I KEREWTTH tranſmit you, for the informa- 
tion of their lordſhips, an account of enemies 
veſſels taken and deſtroyed by his Majeſty's ſqua- 
dron under my command, between the 14th of 
December 1782, and the 2d of February 1783. 


An Account 4 Veſſels taken and defiroyed hy bis 
Majeſty's Squadron under the Command of 
Rear Admiral Lord Hood, betwween the 14th of 
December 1782, and the 2d of February 1783. 


December 20, 1782. By the Aimable. Spa- 
niſh galley and packet. 

January 2d, 1783. By the America, in com- 

. pany with the ſquadron. American ſhip 

Antelope, 

January 7. By the Albemarle, in company with 
the ſquadron. American brig Atlantic, 

January 9. By the La Fortunee, in company 

' with the ſquadron. American ſloop Lydia. 

January 16. By the Jupiter, in company with 
the ſquadron. An American brig. 


January 37. By the Prothee, in company with 


the ſquadron. American brig Aimable, 
January 23. By the Pegaſus. French tranſport 
Allegiance, (late his Majeſty's ſloop) with 
200 French troops. | 
January 24. By the Albemarle, in company 
with the ſquadron. French ſhip La Reine de 
France, with maſts for Monſ. Vaudreu.l's 
- fleet, and 250 French troops on board. 
January 26. By the Drake. A French ſloop 
Le Deux Amis. 
February 2. By the Prince William. A ſmall 
Spanith ſloop. 
Hood, 


Extract of a Letter from Rear Admiral Dighy, 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 
Veſſels in North America, to Mr. Stephens, 
dated February 8, 1783. 

- I TAKE the opportunity of the Maria, bound 
to Glaſgow, to acquaint their lordſhips, that 

Captain Ruſſel of the Huilar has this morning 
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brought into port the Sybil, a French frigate of 
36 guns and 350 men, after an actioa that does 
him, his officers and men, great credit, as the is 
more than double his force. Captain Rufſ-l had 
only two men killed, and five or fix wounded; 
What number the Sybil has loſt I am not certaing 
ſhe was under jury-maſts, having had an action 
ſome time before with a frigate. 

The greateſt part of the Sybil's convoy from 
Cape Frangois, with a corvette, were brought in 
about ten days ago, by the Amphion and Cyclopsz 
and there are now three or four ſail of *prizes off 
the Hook. | 

Dublin Caftle, April 10, His excellency the 
lord lieutenant hath been pleaſed to appoint Wil- 
liam Brabazon Ponſonby, Eſq. to be a truſtee of 
the linen- manufacture, in the room of William 
Earl of Beſborough, reſigned. 

Portici, March 25. By the lateſt accounts 
from Calabria and Meſſina, the earthquakes ſeem 
to continue at intervals, but with 1-fs violence in 
Calabria than at Meſſina, where, on the 14th 
inſtant, the ſhock was ſo violent as to overthrow 
part of the mole which forms the port, and it is 
now apprehended that the port is in danger of 
being totally ruined. 

The terror and confuſion ſeem to be ſo general 
in Calabria, that no one has yet ſent a clear ac- 
count of the numerous diſaſters that have afflict- 
ed and are ſtill afflicting that unfortunate pro- 
vince; and it is now feared that the mortality 
will prove to have been ſtill more confiderable 
than was lately ſuppoſed. 

[ This Gazette allo contains a congratulatory ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty on the peace, from the 
county of Inverneſs.] \ 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 
This Gazette does not contain any intelligence, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20. 

This Gazette only contains an Addreſs on 
the peace, from the borough of Beverley, in 
Yorkſhire; aud the following promotions in the 
marine ſervice. 

Admiralty Office, April 26, 1783. His Ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to promote the following 
captains of marines to the rank of mayors in the 
ſaid forces, viz. 

Robert Roſs, David Ogilvy, Theophilus 
Boiſrond, James Johnſon, David Johnfton, 
John Stretch, Samuel Davys. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 

Stockholm, March 24. Yeſterday died his 
Royal Highneſs Charles Guſtavus, youngeft fon 
of the King of Sweden. 

Carlſrub, April 12. A few days fince died 
her Serene Highneſs the Princeſs Louiſa Caro. 
lina, Margravine of Baden-Dourlach, and ſiſtet 
to the Landgrave of Heſſe-Darmſtadt. 

Portici, April 1. A ſlight ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt here, and at Naples, on Friday 
laſt; and we hear from Calabria and Meffina, 
that the earthquakes ſtill continue in thote 
parts. | 


Yeſterday 
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Yeſterday a French frigate and a corvette ar- 
rived at Naples, with proviſions and other arti- 
cles, which will be acceptable in Calabria, and 
which are offered to his Sicilian Majeſty by 
the Moſt Chriſtian King. The Grand Maſter 
of Malta, ſoon after the firſt ſhock of the earth - 
quake, ſent his gallies to Meſſina with ſuccours, 
which wete at that moment of infinite ſervice. 
At preſent there is no want of proviſions either 
in Calabria or at Meſſina, this government hav- 
ing greatly exerted itſelf on that melancholy oc- 
caſion; and his Sicilian Majeſty having allotted 
a very conſiderable ſum of money (tour hundred 
thouſand ducats) for the immediate relief of the 
unhappy ſufterers, 


SATURDAY, MAY 3. 

Portici, April 8. By the laſt actounts from 
Calabria Ultra and Meſſina, it appears, that the 
earthquake, ſlightly felt here and at Naples the 
2$th of laſt month, had been very ſevere in thoſe 
parts, and at the ſame hour; moſt of the houſes 
in Calanzaro, Coſenza, and ſeveral other towns 
in Calabria, which had till then eſcaped, having 
been thrown down. The mortality, however, 
was not great, as the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries afflicted by the earthquakes have for ſome 
time paſt quitted their houles, and lived chiefly 
in tents or huts, 

[ This Gazette alſo contains his Majeſty's or- 
der in council, that all ſhips arriving from 
Dantaick or any other ports in Royal or Ducal 
Pruſſia, or Pomerania, or from any other port 
in Courland, Samogitia, or Livonia, be permit- 
ted to diſcharge their reſpective ladings, without 
unpacking, opening, and airing, and without 
performing any quarantine, notwithſtanding they 
mall omit to bring a clean bill of health; pro- 
vided they have no goods or merchandize on 
board the produce of Turky or the Levant. 
Likewiſe addreſies to the king from the ſheriff 
and grand jury of the county of Somerſet; and 
the high ſheriff and grand jury of Angleſca, 
en the reſtoration of peace. ] 


TUESDAY, MAY 6. 

W:fiminfler, May 6. This day the royal aſ- 
ſent was given by commiſſion to 

An act for raiſing a certain ſum of money by 
way of annuities; and for eſtabliſhing a lottery. 

An act to repeal an act made in the twentieth 
year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, 
An act to continue for a limited time, ſo much 
of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
for the more eaſy and better recruiting his Ma- 
jeſty's land forces and marines, as relates to the 
encouragement of volunteers. 

An act to diſcharge and indemnify the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, from all damages, intereſt, and 
loſſes, in reſpect to their not making regular 
payments of certain ſums due and to become due 
to the public, and to allow farther time for ſuch 
payment; and tv enable the company to borrow 
a certain ſum of money, and to make adividend 
of four pounds per centum to the proprietors at 
Midſummer, One Thoutand Seven Hundred and 


Eighty-three. , 
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An act for impowering perſons navigating 
veſſels upon the river Trent, between a place 
called Wilden Ferry, in the counties of Derby 
and Leiceſter, or one of them, and the town of 
Burton upon Trent in the county of Stafford, to 
hale the ſame with horſes. 

An act for better paving, cleanfing, and light- 
ing the pariſh of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
within the liberty of Weſtminſter, and certain 
places adjoining thereto; and for removing and 
preventing nuiſances and annoyances therein. 

An act for better paving, cleanſing, and light- 
ing the pariſh of St. Anne, and ſuch part of 
Cock Lane as lies in the pariſh of St. Martin 
in the Fields, within the liberty of Weſtminſter; 
and for removing and preventing nuiſances and 
annoyances therein. 

An act for compleating and keeping in repair 
the road from the Ram Inn, in the, town of 
Cirenceſter, in the county of Gloceſter, through 
the town of Tetbury to Oldfield, otherwiſe Wor- 
field Corner, near the ſixteenth mile-ſtone in the 
Bath road, and a road from thence through the 
pariſh of Cold Athton and Swanſwick, to or near 
Lambridge, in the pariſh of Bath Eafton, near 
the city of Bath; and for continuing the preſent 
road from the ſaid corner, to or near the Monu- 
ment upon Landſdown, until the intended road 
from the ſaid corner to or near Lambridge be 
made fit for travelling. 

An act to revive and render more effectual an 
act paſſed in the thirtieth year of the reign of 
his late Majeſty King George the Second, for 
repairing the road from Markfield Turnpike in 
the county of Leiceſter, over Charley, otherwiſe 
Charnwood Foreſt, through the town of Whit- 
wick, and from thence through Ta!bot Lane, to. 
where the road leading from the town of Lough- 
borough to the town of Aſhby de la Zouch, ia 
the ſaid county, comes in irom Ryley Lane, near 
to a place called Snape Gate. 

An act for enlarging the term and powers of 
an act made in the ſecond year of the reign of 
his preſent Majeſty King George the Third, in- 
tituled, An act for widening, repairing, and 
amending the road from Heſket, by Yewes 
Rridge, to Cockermouth, and from thence by 
Lorton, over Whinlatter, to Keſwick, in the 
county of Cumberland, and from Keſwick, by 
Dummail Rays and Ambleſide, to Kirby in 
Kendall, in the county of Weſtmoreland, and 
from Plumbgarth's Croſs near Kirby in Kendal 
aforeſaid, to the Lake called Windermere, in 
the county of Weſtmoreland, and from Keſwick 
aforeſaid, to the town of Penrith in the county 
of Cumberland. 

And to three private bills. | 

St. James s, May 6. On Saturday laſt, 
about eight o'clock in the evening, died his Royal 
Highneſs Prince Octavius, his Majeſty's younget. 
ſon, to the great grief of his Majeſty, and all t.< 


royal family. 


SATURDAY, MAY 10. 

Portici, April 15. The laſt letters from Ca- 
labria, which were of the 5th inſtant, mention, 
that ſince the laſt great ſhock of the earthquake, 
the 28th of March, ſeveral flight ſhocks — 
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1783.] 
been felt, and that from ſome of the fiſſures in 
the earth, (of which there are now many in Ca- 
labria) ſmall aſhes are emitted; and that a thick 
ſmoke iſſues from the mountain of Caulono, 
from which it is conjectured that a freſh volcano 
is opened there. ; i 

Vienna, April 26. On Friday morning his 
Imperial Majeſty ſet out on his tour to the leveral 
fortreſſes in Hungary. 

A very ſlight ſhock of an earthquake was felt 
laſt Tueſday morning in ſeveral parts of this 
city and it's neighbourhood, but without occa- 
fioning the ſmalleſt damage. By letters from 
Commorn, and other cities in Hungary, we learn, 
that on the ſame day repeated ſhocks of a ſimilar 
nature were felt there, which cauſed a great 
alarm and conſiderable damage to ſeveral of the 
public buildings, but with the loſs of few or no 
lives. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13. 

W:ftminfter, May 12. This day the royal 
aſſent was given, by commiſſion, to 

An act for preventing certain inſtruments from 
being required for any ſhips belonging to the 
United States of America; and to give to his 
Majefty, for a limited time, certain powers for 
the better carrying on trade and commerce be- 
tween the ſubjects of his Majeſty's dominions and 
the inhabitants of the ſaid United States, 

An act for defraying the charge of the pay of 
the militia, and of the cloathing for the ſeijeants 
and drummers of the militia in that part of 
Great Britain called England, for one year, be- 
ginning the twenty-fifth day of March, One 
Thouſand Seven Hundred and Eighty-three. 

An act for amending and rendering more ef- 
fectual an act, made in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, intituled, An act for 
building a workhouſe, and for the better relief and 
employment of the poor within the pariſh of St, 
James, Clerkenwell, in the county of Middleſex, 

And to one private bill, 


SATURDAY, MAY 17. 

St. James's, May 14. This day his Excel- 
lency the Count d'Adhemar, ambaſſador- extra- 
ordinary from the court of France, had his firſt 
private audience of his Majeſty, to deliver his 
credentials. 

And afterwards the Count de Mouſtier, mini- 
ſter-plenipotentiary from the ſaid court, had his 
audience of leave of his Majeſty. 

To which they were introduced by the Right 
Honourable Charles James Fox, his Majeſty's 
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principal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, and 
conducted by Stephen Cottreil, Eſq. afliltant- 
maſter of the ceremonies. — 

St. James s, May 15. 'This day his Excel- 


lency the Count d' Adhemar, ambaiſador-extra- 


ordinary from the court of France, had a private 
audience of her Majeſty. 

And atterwards the Count de Mouſtier, mi- 
niiter-plenipotentiary from the ſaid court, had 
his audience of leave ot her Majeity. 

To which they were introduced by the Ho- 
nourable Stephen Digby, vice-chamberlain to her 
Majeſty; and conducted by the atliitant- maſter of 
the ceremonies. 

Cumberland-Houſe, May 15. This day his 
Excellency the Count d'Adhemar, ambaſlador- 
extraordinary irom the court of France, bad a 
private audience of his Royal Highnels the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

And afterwards the Count de Mouſtier, mi- 
niſter-plenipotentiary from the ſaid court, had 
his audience of leave of his royal highnels, 

To which they were introduced by the afliftant» 
maſter ot the ceremonies. 

Berlin, May 3. Yeſterday the King of Pruſſia 
arrived at Charlottenburg, a German mile from 
Berlin, and this morning reviewed teveral regi- 
ments of infantry that are quartered here. Lo- 
morrow his Majetty is to review all the regiments 
of cavalry. Ihe mancuvies by the whole gar- 
riſon of Berlin, and of che environs, will com- 
mence the 20th inſtant. 

LThis Gazette alio contains an addreſs to the: 
king trom the delegates of the Volunteer At- 
lociations of the province of Munſter, expreſſing 
their gratitude tor the tree conſtitution and un- 
ſhacklea commerce which Ireland now enjoys. 
Likewile aqaretics from th: county of Effex and 
borough of + aunton, on the peace. And his 
M ajeity's order in council jor the removal of re- 
ſtrictions on the American commerce, and tor 
admitting to au entry into the ports of Great 
Britain, American ſh.ps, goods, &c. ] 


TUESDAY, MAY 20. 

This Gazette does not contain any intelligence. 
SATURDAY, MAY 24- 

This Gazette does not contain any intelligence. 


TUESDAY, MAY 27. 
This Gazette does not contain any intelligence, 


SATURDAY, MAY 31. 
[ This Gazette contains an Addreſs of the- 
General Afiembiy of che Church ol Scotland ta 
his Majeſty on the peace. 


*, 
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. - May 1. 
HE following is a liſt of the members of 
Congreſs aſſembled at Philadelphia, April 
4» 1783, from the ſeveral ſtates of America. 


New Hampſhire.—White and Gilman. 

Maſſaehuſet's.—Oſgood, Gorham, Higginfon, . 
and Holton. | f 

Rhode Iſland.— Collins and: Arnold. 


Connecticut. Dyer, Woolcot®, and Ailiworth, 

New York.—Floyd and Hamilton. 

New jeriey.—(Prcfident) Boudinot and Clarke. 

Penniylvania.—Mitflin, Wilſon, Fitzimmons, 
Peters, and Montgomery. 

Delaware. — Bedford and . | | 

Maryland. (Governor) Lee, Helmſley, and 
Carrcll, 


Virginia, 
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Virginia, —*Bland, Arthur, Lee, Jones, Mer- 
cer, and Maddiſon. 
South Carolina, — (Governors) Rutledge, Izard, 
ervais, and Ramſey. 
North Carolina.—W.illiamſon and Hawkins. 
Georgia,— Not repreſented. 

Theſe marked thus“, have ſerved in the 
American army; thus 4, have been governors of 
Kates, | 

No ſtate can ſend more than ſeven members, 
nor can a ſtate be repreſented, or be entitled to 
a vote on any quetion, unleſs two of it's mem- 
bers attend in Congreſs, Seven ſtates repre- 
ſented make a Congreſs, and may determine all 
queſtions, except ſuch as relate to money, In 
the laſt caſe nine ſtates muſt agree. Adjourn- 
ments are determined by a majority of ſtates 
preſent. | | 
Lift of Engliſh Ships of War loft »pon the Seas 
and taken by the Enemy, from the Commence- 

ment of the War, to December 31, 1782. 
Guns. | 
104 Ville de Paris, Captain Wilkinſon, convoy 
from Jamaica, never yet heard of, 


300 Royal George, Admiral Kempenfelt, loſt by 


accident at Spithead. 
74 Thunderer, Commodore Walſingham, loſt 
in a hurricane in the Weſt Indies. 
74 Cornwall, Captain Edwards, ſunk at St. 
Lucia. 
74 Culloden, Captain Balfour, loft on the eaſt- 
end of Long Iſland. 
74 Terrible, Captain Finch, burnt near New 
Vork. | 
74 Ramillies, Admiral Graves, burnt on her 
paſſage from Jamaica. 
74 L'HeQtor, Captain Bouchier, ſunk by the 
- crew on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
74 La Glorieux, Captain Cadogan, loſt on her 
paſſage from Jamaica. 
74 Centaur, Captain Inglefield, loſt on her paſ- 
ſage from Jamaica. 
£4 Auguſta, Captain Reynold, burnt by acci- 
dent at Mud Fort, in the Delaware. i 
64 Somerſet, Captain Ourry, loſt on Cape Cod. 
64 Ardent, Captain Boteler, taken by the 
.. - French fleet in the channel. 
64 Sterling Caftle, Captain Carket, loſt in a 
hvrricane in the Weſt Indies. 
64 Defiance, Captain Jacobs, loſt on Savannah 


Bar, 


o Experiment, Sir James Wallace, taken by 


the French on the coaſt of Georgia. 
50 Leviathan, Captain Lambert, foundered 
coming from Jamaica. 
50 Hannibal, Captain Chriſtie, taken by the 
| French off Sumatra. 


44 Serapis, Sir Richard Pearſon, taken by Paul 


Jones, off Scarborough. 


44 Phenix, Sir Hyde Parker, loſt on the iſland 


of Cuba. | 
44 Romulus, Captain Gayton, taken by a 
fleet in North America. 


44 Charon, Captain Symonds, burnt in the 


Cheſapeak. * | : 
444 La Blanche, Captain Appleby, loſt in a 
hurricane in the Weſt Indies. | 


36 Santa Monica, Captain Linzee, loſt off 
Tortola. 

15 Frigates, of 32 guns, loſt or taken. | 

23 Frigates, of 28 guns, loft or taken. 


114 Frigates, loops, &c. from 22 down to 8 


guns, loſt or taken. 


Lift of Ships of War deſtroyed, or taken from 


the Enemies, from the Commencement of the 
War, to December 31, 1782; excluſive of all 
Misfortunes upon the Seas from bad Weather 
and Accidents. 


Guns. | 7 | 

F 104 Ville de Paris, taken by Admiral Rod- 

| ney, in the Weſt Indies. 

S 80 Phenix, taken by ditto, at the relief of 
Gibraltar 

F 74 La —_—_ + by ditto, in the 

F 74 L' Hector, Weſt Indies. 

F 74 Diademe, ſunk by ditto in the Weſt 
Indies. 

F 74 Le Cæſar, blew up in the engagement in 
the Weſt Indies. 

F 74 Le Pegales, taken by the Foudroyant, 
Captain Jarvis. 

S 72 San Michael, taken poſſeſſion of by the 
garriſon of Gibraltar. 

S 70 Diligente, ) taken by Admiral Rodney, 

S 70 Monarca, after the relief of Gibral - 

S 70 Princeſſa, tar. 

s 70 San an, Je Reibe, let there 

S 70 San Domingo, lief of Gibraltar. 

F 64 L' Actionaire, taken by the Queen, 
Captain Maitland, in the Channel. 

F 64 Ardent, taken by Admiral Rodney, in 
the Weſt Indies. | 

F 64 be Caton, 33 by Admiral Hood, in 

F 64 Le Jaſon, the Mona Paſſage. 

F 64 Name unknown, (en flute) taken by the 
Argo, Captain Butchart. 

F 64 Managere (en flute) taken by the Me- 
diateur, Captain Luttrell. 

S 64 Guipuſcuana, taken by Admiral Rod- 
ney, off Gibraltar. 


D 64 Hollanda, ſunk by Admiral Parker, near 


the Dogger Bank. 

F 64 LeProthee, taken by Admiral Digby, off 
Breſt. 

F 64 L'Artois, taken by Captain M Bride, off 
Cape Clear. 

D 60 Mars, taken by Admiral Rodney, in the 
Weſt Indies. 


5 50 San Carlos, taken by the Saliſbury, 


Captain Inglis, at Jamaica. 

D 50 Princeſs Caroline, taken by the Bellona 
and others, in the Downs, 

A 44 Bricole, ſunk by Admiral Arbuthnot, in 
North America. | 


F 44, L'Artois, taken by the Rumney, Cap- 


tain Home, 
F 42 La Fayette, taken by the Endymion and 
others, off Newfoundland. 
F 42 L'Aigle, taken by the Warwick and 
| others, in North America. 
F 40 La Lion, taken by the Maidſtone, Cap- 
tain Gardiner. 1 
F 49 
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F 40 La Rellepotent, taken by the Amazon 
and Jaſon privateers. 
F 40 La Hebe, taken by the Rainbow, Cap- 
tain Trollope. 
A 36 Confederacy, taken by the Orpheus and 
Roebuck, in North America. 
F 36 La Fortune, taken by Admiral Rowley's 


ſquadron. 
F 36 Belle Poule, taken by the Nonſuch, Sir 
Jemes Wallace. | 
F 36 = Prudente, taken by the Ruby and 
others. 
F 36 La Blanche, taken by Admiral Rowley's 
ſquadron, in the Weſt Indies. 
F 36 Le Monſieur, taken by the Alexander 
and others. 
F 36 La Nymphe, taken by the Flora, Cap- 
tain Williams. 
F 36 Imperieux, taken by the London, Admi- 
ral Graves. nd: bob 4 ot G 
S 36 Santa Monica, taken dy the Pearl, Cap- 
tain Montagu. R 8 
S 36 Santa Margaretta, taken by the ſquadron 
under Commodore Johnſtone. 
S 36 Legere, deſtroyed by the Nonſuch, Sir 
James Wallace. 
F 36 La Capricieuſe, taken by the La Pru- 
dente and others. = 
22 of 32 guns, taken or deſtroyed. 
18 of 28 guns, taken or deſtroyed, 
73 from 24 guns. down to 8, taken or de» 


ſtroyed, | 
| RECAPITULATION» | 
Engliſh Ships of War. | Enemies Ships of War. 

15 of the line 24 of the line 

3 of 50 guns 3 of go guns 

5 of 44 guns {| 2 of 44 guns 

1 of 36 guns 2 of 42 guns | 
15 of 32 guns I 3 of zo'guns  - 
23 of 28 guns 12 of 36 guns 


22 of 32 guns 
18 of 28 guns 


73 from 24 to 8 guns 


114 from 22 to 8 guns 


— 


176 Total. 
| 159 Total. ; 
The following was the exact ſtate of the navy, 
as it appears from the Admiralty accounts, on 
the day of ſigning the. preliminaries for peace 
with France, Spain, and Americaws= - 
Ships of the line uy 
I 
16 


Fifty-gun ſhips - 


Ships of 44 guns 
Frigates - oo. „„ „ @ 
Sloops "Rp WY YR YO EW. 176 
Cutters — — — 32 
Bombs y - * 2 e poo - > — 6 
Fireſhips - 92 @ - 2 no x 
Total force 465 
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Thoſe with this mark *, were French or Spaniſh 


prizes taken laſt war; the others have never been 
at ſea ſince the peace in 1764, being employed as 
hoſpital-ſhips, priſon-ſhips, &c. | 
4+ The Duc de Chartres, Duc Fitzjamesg 
and Marſhal Conflans, arrived at Brighthelm- 
ſtone from France, and immediately on their 
arrival ſet off poſt for London. The weather 
was ſo boiſterous when the above noblemen em- 
barked on Saturday at Dieppe, that their voyage 
was repteſented by the pilots as highly dangerous 
a truth which they ſoon experienced, by a ve y 
narrow eſcape from being wrecked againſt the 
pier-head, in which caſe the packet muſt inevie 
tably have gone to the bottom, 
Duc Fitzjames, who. : attends the Duc de 
Chartres in his excurſion to this country, is 
nearly allied to moſt of the great families in Eng- 
land: he is grandſon to the famous Marcchaly 
Duke of Berwick, ſon to our James II. and, 
conſequently, related to the Richmonds, the 
Graftons, the Southamptons, the Waldegraves, 
the Mulgraves, the Hartfords, the Harringtons, 
Sc. and as the Duke of Berwick's mother was 
ſiſter to the famous Duke of Marlborough, Due 
Fitzjamesof courſe is related to the Marlboroughs 
and Spencers. 
7. The ſeflions at the Old Bailey, which began 
on the 3oth ult. ended, when fourteen convicts 
received ſentence of death: John Higginſon, a 
tter-ſorter at the General Poſt- office, for ſtealing 
ven Bank-notes out of à letter, value 20l. each; 
Alexander Smith, for uttering a bill of exchange, 
value 521, 10s. knowing the ſame to be forgedz 
John Mills, on the Coventry act, for lying in 
wait with others, and maliciouſly cutting off part 
of the ear of Thomas Brazier, and thereby tnaims 
ing and disfiguring him ; John Brown, a ſeamang 
for perſonating another ſeaman killed on board 
his Majeſty's ſhip Goliah, with intent to receive 
his prize-moneyz William Ruthey Pratt, for a 
burglary; William Davis, for ſtealing goods and 
money; William Harcourt, for having in his cuſ- 
tody a ſand-mould for coining money; George 
Wood, for horſe-ſtealing; Colin Reculeſt, for 
forging a bill of exchange for 561. 1 53. for wages 
due to himſelf from the Eaſt India Company; 
John Hazleworth, for a highway robbery; Tho- 
mas Richards, for ſtealing Bank- notes, value 120h. 
the property of Henry Hurford, in his dwelling» 
houſe ; Er, Lewis, for houſe - breaking; Ann 
Lovell, for privately ſtealing a ſilver tankard from 
a pawnbroker's 3 John Wharton, for a burglary in 


Tothill Street; and Sarah Leech, for ſhop-lifting. 


10. This morning, five minutes before five 
o'clock, the remains of Prince Octavius were 
brought to Weſtminſter Abbey, and met by the 
Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, who - interred the 
corpſe in the royal vault. The coffin was covered 


The men of war which are ordered to be broke with crimſon- velvet, with filver plate, nails, c. 


up or ſold out of the navy, as incapable of far- 
ther ſervice, are - a 


8 
Achilles *Temeraire - 74 

*Modeſte - — 64 Boyne - — 70 

Tiger 70 Warſpite = 70 
1 pi 7 
Terrine 70 St. Anne 60 
Een = Go | Dreadnought 60 
Vor. II. a 


It was brought to town in one of the King's 


_ coaches, in which were General Carpenter, and 


the lord in waiting. It was carried to the grave 


by fix of the yeomen of the guard. They ſet out 


from Kew at three o'clock; a coach following 
with four gentlemen of the houſhold, as cher 
mourners. St. Paul's bell tolled dueing the fu- 


neral. 
3 L 11. The 
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17. The royal chapel at Windſor exhibited 
In awful and affecting appearance. The Biſhoy 


off Worceſter, who delivered the funeral oration 


on the late melancholy event in the royal family, 
_ from the following text in St. John 
the world you ſhall have tribulation: but, 
cheer; I have overcome the world. 
In the courſe of the ſermon, {which was beau- 
fimple and pathetic) his lordſhip, by ſome 
ablique aliufions to the ſolemn occaſion, drew 
trars from the eyes of their Majeſties, and viſibly 
affected the younger branches of the family: but 
the preacher, at the concluſion, ſpread a chear- 
fi ray over both the royal countenances, by a 
" Ariktng alluſion to that bright ſcene of future 
glory——when © all tears ſhall be wiped from all 
© eyes. 
be =o morning, between eleven and twelve 
© clock, as the Rev. Dr. Durand was preaching in 
the French chapel in Church Street, Spitalfields, 
a forejgner fired a piſtol at him, but the ball for- 
tunately miſſed him: he immediately fled, but 
was purſued, and taken, after a ſtout reſiſlanee 
which he made with a ſhort tick having a tack 
at the end. 
12. The court-martial appointed to try Co- 
lonel Cockburne for his behaviour at St. Euſtatius, 
commenced, when Sir Charles Gould read the 
neceſfary documents, and opened the court with 
the uſual forms. | 
14. This morning, at half paſt ten o'clock, 
the three following eonvicte were brought from 
Newgate, put in a cart, and carried to yburn, 
attended by the ſheriffs, city-marſhal, and 
other officers, where they were executed accord. 
Ing to their ſentence; viz. James Weft, and Ed- 
ward. Wootten, for a footpad-robbery; and Ed- 
ward Muſlin, for privately ſtealing fourteen gui- 
neas and a piece of Iriſhcloth. The delay be 
the uſual was occaſioned by the lowing 
extraordinary circumſtance. - When employed in 
the folemn office of receiving the holy ſacrament, 
Muſlin addreſſed himſelf to the ordinary, we 
he could not look. on the tremendous proſpe& 
death, without divulging a matter which preffed 
Heavily on bis conſcience. A by the 
ordinary to explain himſelf, he that he was 
che actual perpetrator of the offence, for which 
a man named Davis had been convicted, and 
was then in the cells ynder condemnation. 
Application was then made to Mr. Sheriff Tay- 
lor, who inſtantly diſpatched meſſengers to bring 
the proſecutor and his wife td Newgate; before 
whom Muſlin declared, that he, and not Davis, 
was the man who had committed the offence 
For-which the latter had received ſentence of 
death. + 
The likeneſs between the two men was fo 
Nrong, that even the turnkeys were (when ſee- 
Ing the parties ſeparate) often at a loſs to diferi- 
-minate one from the other. When the convicts 
were on the eve of being turned off, Mr. Sheriff 
Taylor, in a very ſerious manner, queſtioned 
Muffin as to the innocence of Dayis. His an- 
wer was, He is as innocent of the fact for 


'S which he is condemned, as Jeſus who died for 
< finners on the croſs,* 
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15. Betwixt one and two o'clock, 2 meſſage 
from the Bank was formally delivered at the 
Stock Exchange, purporting, that the Bank &- 
reQtors had, this — reſolved not to advance any 
money upps the new. fubfcription, as they Mad 
invariably done du Lord North's adminiſtra- 
tion, after the depoſit, or firſt payment, had 
been made by the reſpeCtive ſubſcribers. 

18. The following gentlemen paid their fines 
into the Chamber o London, 01 nd 20 
marks each, to be excuſed ſerving the * office of 
ſheriff; viz. Thomas Morton, Eſq . ſkinner; 
John Wickenden, Eſq. g9ldſmith; 3 and John 
Garſed, Eſq. weaver. 

22. This day the annivetſary meeting of the 
Sons of the Clergy was held at St. Paul's. The 
ſermon was preached by the Rey. Richard Kaye, 
D. D. F. R. S. ſub-almoner to his Ma; eſty, &c · 
from Genelis, Chap. Xi, and part of: ver. 21. 
0 n 1 die, but 1 ſhall be with your” 


Colle gion at che Rehearſal, on . . d. 
rr 7 
Ditto, on Thu 2 wy 
- Ditto, e 11 76 


25 5 196g. 13 6 
24 Lord Viſcount — in compliment 
to the illaſtrious French viſitors at preſent in 
London, gave one of the moſt elegant a on 
ments ever ſeen in this — t his feat on 
Wandſworth Hill, —.— boo K of admiſſion 
being diſtributed. wy ac ſyperb nar uegs we 
pitched in his lordfhip's in , as well 
as at the ry tea, ie chocolate, ices, 
wines, grapes, ſtrauberijes, &c. were feryed out 
in the greateſt abunda ce, -and with the ut- 


moſt taſte and regularity. Abott eleven o clock 
the company began t —_— though the 
Prince of Wales did 


＋ Till half after 
efs's arrival Was an- 
ing yr a bell, and he was 
recaved hy the N any with every ety mark of 
reſpect. The Duc fe 'Chartres came in the 
ſame carriage oh the Prince of Wales, and the 
reſt of the foreign nobility came e along with the 
foreign minifters, 

At three the dan s commnegd 0 
dant mead, and at four the corp 
Two Vande of muſic belonging Ads at- 
tended, the one performi wiche Ay d the 
other in the houſe. Lady Ste ont, ough 
ſomewbat indiſpoſed, was ſo far RE, as to 
be able to ſee the company, who weze very 
numerous, and appeared rinci all rning 
den principally in tp 


Among the moſt dfliciguithed bf the nobility 
Borte were, * Fitzjiames; the Dukes of 


two. His 1 bighn 
nounced by the xi 


vex- 
8 ee 


ſe 3 M Ibo 44 
e 
ty bl 


Portcheſter, N 


m, "Fitzw lm: 

Barrington, Nee I mY, Paget, 
tham, alde 

Rodney, Pembroke, EE 


os Cholmongdel 
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Hamilton, Dunmore, Onſlow, De Ferrars, Cla- 


rendon, Digby, Stamford, Sefton, Kc. 

imolin; Sir Henry Daſhwood, . Banks 
Bur C. Gould; Sir Joſeph-Yorke, Sir R. Payne, 

ir W. W. Wynne, Ne Johnſtone, N 
ral Murray, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, &c. &c. Dutch- 
eſſes of Buccleugh, Ancaſter, and Bedford; 
Ladies Cathcart, Boſton, Sondes, Walfingham, 
Bute; Pager, Egmont, Willoughby de Broke, 
Howe, Lovughboroughs Finch, — De 
Ferrara, Spencer, Mountituart, Hume, Sdliſ- 


30 | Cour 
| Pf Baron Malkelfield, Baron Nollen, Monſ. 


a bp Fake alloway, Lincoln, Suffolk, Bulke- 


ley, Herbert, Gordon, Beauchamp, Falmouth, 
Trentham, Portcheſter, Cavendiſh, Duncahnon, 
&c. &c. ; | 1 
The ſervants axtending each carriage were fur- 
niſned with a ticket, which entitled every ane t6 
a pot of porter, and bread and cheeſe, at the 
Green Man alchouſe adjacent, | g 
The Prince of Wales, Lord Mansfield, and u 
few ſelect nobility, ſaid and dined with Lord and 
Lady Stormont, | | 4 
25. The Duke and Dutcheſs of Devonſhife 
gave a moſt elegant breakfaſt to a ſelect nutabet 
of the nobility at Burlington Houſe, Chiſwick, 
The natural beauties of this delightful ſpot were 
enlivened on this oceaſion by the moſt pleafing 
decorations. The trees and ſhrubberies were 
Hung with feſtoons of flowers; and all the figutes 
were ornamented with ſaſhes of roſes, infer- 
mingled with oranges and myrtles. The com- 
pany began to aſſemble about one o'clock, #nd 
vrere entertained with tea, coffee, chocolate, fruits 
of all ſorts, ices, &c. till paſt four, when they 
returned to town. , Among the principal nobility 
preſent, were, the Prince of Wales, Duc de Char- 
tres, Duc Fithames, and moſt of the 'fotelgn 
riobility; Lords Cartifle, Althorpe, Jerſey, Mel- 
bourn, Duncannon, Herbert, Col. St. Leger, 
Ec. &c. LES 8 
The Duc de Chattres, Due Fitzjames, Eofd 
ts &c. dined with Lord Mansfield at Caen 
26. This evening thie Cotontr's ee 


upon the Body of John Powell, Eſq. late'edfhfer 
the P ce houfe in Benner Street, 
St. James's. The frſt Witneſs etamitied" Befbfe 


the Tory on this melancholy decion wid Mis. 
Staples 175 with her huſtand, fived in e 
Koufe with'Mr. Powell. This lady depoſit, nat 
adout half pat fix & cldöck on Monday mec 
ſie heard a Kind of noſſe in Mr. Powell's cham- 
ber, whith was immediately Above Yer Gyn, that 
very nuch atarmbd Her, and inguced Ref to ring. 
the bell for her Nato, hom the anpatehed to 
calf dp u e vt, with an order th 4 
into his Mater s Fb td ente after his Health.” 
The fervant atedordifigly weir, but found 0 
door bolted, a ci 99 5 very unuſual with 
Mr. Fotiell, pkk 40 Mach ariied" Mrs: Sta- 
Nes, and the family, that they detetmpéd on 
breaking open the door. When they had by this 
Seite Metec ki Ccisder, Wie fön Mir 
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Powell lying on the floor quite dead, and te 
room covtres ice. Mr. John Hunter 


was ſent for, and arrived before feven, but he 
immediately 1 7 all affiſtance ſells 
It appeared that Mr. Powell had bled to dea 


inconſcquence of having divided the jugular ar- 


tery, with one or theſe ſmaſl crooked blades If 
penknife, which ure uſed with a file for the nail 
After Mrs. Staples had given her teſtimony, Mr; 
Woodhouſe, ſolicitor to the deceuſed, was call 
to deſcribe what had been the fate of Mr. Pot 
e's mind for 'ſoftie days previous to his death. 
He depoſed, that within the interval of the laſt 
fortnight he had frequently converſed with Mr. 
Powell, and had uttempted to tranfact * 
with hitn, but found him totally unfit for It, ind 
incapable of connected ot rational diſeourſe, up- 
on any ſubject Whatever. Mr. Powell wiſhed; 
within the period alluded to, to have made an 


alteration in His Will, and the witnſs carfied hid  . 
former will to his houſe to-annet a coditil; witR 


the alterations propofed; but, upon cloſtr con 
verfation with him on the ſubje&, he found hin 
fo incoherent, ſo forgetful, ſo perfectly irration 
in every reſpect, that he relinquiſhed all inten- 
tion we making the alteration, coficeiving it hn 
proper to attend to the wild dictates of a thang 
evidently, in his opinion, at that time in a 


. of luniacy; He allo requeſted Mr. Woodhopſe 


to write the otiginat of à letter for him, intended 
to be addreſſed to; the Earl of Shelburne, which 
Mr. Powell was to have afterwards tranſcribed, 
ſo that it might appear to have been written h 

Wimſelf; but after Mr. Woodhouſe had done 
this, Mr. Powell was in ſuch a Rate of tmbecil- 
Itty, that he could not even copy a letter from 
au original before him. Nr. Hurlee and Mr. 
Rigby, both ef whom lad had frequent inter- 
views with Mr. Powell for a few days preceding 
luis death, attended the Inqueſt, and gave tiſti- 
mony, that Mr. Powell Had been for forte tinte 
in -a fate, of actual and indubitable jinſanlty. 


After a full Inveltigation 6f all the cürcüumſtan-—. 
cts attending this mietancholy event, the jury 


unaninwuſy brought in their verdict, LNA N. 
Mr. Powell was deferibed'by Mrs. Staples ts. 


have been à man in the Higheft degree nervous,. 
and alfo of the moſt conſummate ſenſibility and” 


that though he perfevered to the very 


preceding hisUfAotution, in the moſt ſolemn al- 
ſeverations bf, mfioeence with reſptct to ang u- 


tenrion of defrauding governmen 


neat yer ev Hs 
public diſgrace incurred by his ion, and” 
the ſubſequent ſeverities that had been levelted” 
rfully upon a fràme 
turaly itritable chat He had been from̃ che firſt” 
moment of his removal from office, the moſt 
ky Wande l 
of giving a raudotal reply to any qusſtiöns that 
bad been afted' bim. nl 


This unfortunate gentlertan has teft behind 
him 300, Oel. which, as he died without iffue, 
he has bequeathed to duo nephews and a niece, 


agaĩnſt him, operated fo 


rhiferable of Ruman beings, Sad Hard 


the-Edeſt of whom he has made his pringpal 


heir, and to the other two left conſiderable lega- 
Mr. Adair, Mr. Clea- | 


cies.. The executors are, 


ver, and 


r. Keen Staples, 


Though the criminal proſecution commenced : 
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againſt Mr. Powell, ends of courſe; yet a civil 


= Eaft-India Houſe, May 28, 1983. 
By advices. Bengal of the 4th of Decem- 
er 1732, it appears, that ſupplies to a very large 
mount, in treaſure, grain, proviſions, military 
ores, &c. had been ſent to Fort St. George 
c the laſt account from the latter place ta 
Europe; and the governor-general and coun- 
eil, juſt before the departure of the Lively, had 
received intelligence from the coaſt by private 
uthority, that the ſupplies of grain, received at 
F oxt St. George, had enabled the governor and 
council there to afford the Seapoys ſuch increaſe 
of rice as had rendered them perfectly ſatisfied. , 
Four hure were laden for Europe, and ready 
to depart from Bengal when the Lively ſailed, 
which was on the 224 of December, and four 
more would be ready by the end of January; 
and goods to a conſiderably amount were beſides 
. in the warchouſes in the courſe of the 
Ons 
E 15 The court. martĩal ſat at the Horſe Guards, 
and paſſed the following ſentence on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cockburne, vis. . 
The gourt-martial having duly conſide red 
weighed the evidence given in ſupport of the 
charge againſt the priſoner, Lleutenant- Co- 
nel James Cockburne, with that produced in 


His defence, is of opinion, that be is guilty of the, 


whole of the ſaid charge; namely, of culpable 
neglet while commanding in chief his Majeſty's 


ces in the iſland of St, Ruſtatius, in not taking 


the neceſſary precautions fur the defence of the 


faid iſland, notwithſtanding he had received the 


fulleſt intelligence of an attack intended by the 
enemy upon the ſame; and of having, on the 26th 
day of 4 ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized 
by an inferior body of French troops, which 
landed on the ſaid if 


arriſons, ports, and troaps, which were under. 
s command i and this court doth adjudge, that 


he, the ſaid Lieutenant-Colonel James Cock 
burne, be therefore caſhiered, and declaced un- 
worthy of ſerving his Majeſty in any military ca- 


pacity whatever, and that the ſame be notified to 
um publicly at the head of the 13th and 15th 
regiments of foot, who were under his command 


at the time of the ſaid ſurprize, if that may con- 


veniently be; and the court doth, for the fake 


of example, farther adjudge, that the charge of 
which the priſoner has been ſo fully convicted, 
together with the ſentence pranounced againſt. 


him, be declared in public orders, and circulated 
to exery corpy in his Majeſl' ſervice. 


As ſoon as fentence was pronounced, the court 


In the moſt honourable manner acquitted Lieu- 


tenant Mackenſie, and Lieutenant Rogerſon, 


from the aſperſions which the priſoner had thrown 
of his defence. 
BIRTHS, 


Ad his bonfe In Soho Square, the lady of his 


cellency Baron Nolken, a fon, 


In St. James's Square, Lady Cadogan, a ſon, 
The Countcls of ercy, o danghtes. 


. 


and without any oppoſition; 
and did moſt ſhamefully abandon and give up the 


[May 


In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the lady of 
Lord Viſcount Galloway, a ſon. 

At Balcarras, in Scotland, the Counteſs of 
Balcarras, a ſon. 
In St. John's Street, Edinburgh, of a dead 
child, rhe Right Honoutable Lady Blantyre. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sir Henry Gough, Bart. of Edgbaſton, War- 
wiekſhire, member of parliament for Bramber, 
th Miſs Frances Carpenter, yoyngeſt daughter of 
General Carpenter. | | 
William Beckford, Eſq, ſon of the late Alder- 
man Beckford, to Lady Mary Gordon, ſiſter of 
Lord Aboyne. | | 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple, lieutenant - colonel of the 
68th tegiment, to Miſs Frances Leighton, young- 
eſt daughter of the late General Leighton. | 
Archibald Douglas, Eſq. of Douglas, in Scot- 
land, to Lady Frances Scott, ſiſter to the Duke 
of Buccleugh, | 
Aubrey, Eſq. of Dorton Houſe, Bucks, 
to Miſs Carter, of Chilton, with a fortune of 

1 50,0001. 

. Major Salt, lately arrived from Bengal, to Mifs 
Huntridge, of Bow Lane. 

Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer, Knt. maſter of 
the ceremonies, to Miſs Heylyn, of Oxfordſhire. 
Colonel Carlton, of the 29th regiment, to 

Mrs. Foy, of Blackheath. 

Mr. Robert Barclay, banker, in Lombard 
Street, to Miſs Ford, niece of Abraham Raw- 
ns Eſq, member of parliament for Lan- 
caſter. | 


DEATHS, 


Mr, Fawconer, (in partnerſhip with Meſſrs. 
Warne and Tore) wholeſale-haberdaſher, in 
Newgate Street. | 
At Kew, his Royal Highneſs Prince Octa- 
vius, his Majeſty's youngeſt ſon, aged four years 
and a quarter. | Ro 
In Great George Street, Weſtminſter, in the 
52d year of his age, the Rev. Dr. George Stin- 
ton, F. R. and F. A. S. chancellor of the church 
of Lincoln, rector of Wrotham, in Kent, and 
vicar of Allhallows, Barking, in London. This 
cen was a chaplain and executor to Arch- 
lſhop Secker. | 
In the Circus, Bath, the Right Honourable 
Henry Loftus, Earl of Ely, Viſcount and Baron 
Loftus, He ſucceeded his nephew, Nicholas 
Hume, as baron and viſcount, and was created 
Ear} of 


ceeds as viſcount. The late earl was one of the 
original knights companions of the illuſtrious 
order of St. Patrick, but was prevented by his 
illneſs from being inſtalldde. 

In Devonſhire Square, Peter Van Notten, Eſq. 
an eminent Dutch merchant, ſaid to have died 
vey 300,000l. _ 

n Princes Street, Spitalfields, in his ar 
John Baker, El | 157 . ; 
Mrs. Cowper of Adhley Co Ef, 
Clerk of the parliatnents. 6 


Henry Howarth, Eſq. a gentleman of great 
reputation 


] Ely, November 2, 1771. The earldom . 
is extinct; but his nephew, Colonel Loftus, ſuc- 
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Eq. member for 3 


1783.) 
reputation at the bar, one of the King's counſel, 
and member of parliament for Abi He 


was ſailing in his own boat, with a Mr. Chip- 
pendale, and had made faſt the ſheet, when a 
ſudden ſquall unfortunately :overſet the boat. 
Mr. Howarth, who was an excellent ſwimmer, 
cried, © Chip, never fear, we ſhall do very well!“ 
The maſt, at this inſtant ſtriking him on the 
head, he immediately ſunk, and was not found 
till near an hour afterwards, - Mr. Chippendale 
ſaved himſelf by clinging to the fide of the boat. 
Mr. Howarth was the eldeſt ſon of a worthy 

man in Radnorſhire, —* — ee 
i eſſed a good living, and a ſmall eſtate, 
had — a family to provide for, that he 
deemed himſelf not at liberty to rob the reſt, in 
order to enrich the eldeſt, who was therefore 
confined to a common country education, A 
fortunate circumſtance, however, brought him 
into a public ſchool at the age of 14. The pre- 
ſent Duke of Chandois, then Marquis of Car- 
narvon, was at that time canvaſſing Radnorſhire, 
and though. the Rev. Mr. Howarth was in a 
contrary intereſt, the duke paid him the compli- 
ment of a viſit, and ſeeing © many fine children, 
obſerved, it was a pity that fine: boy (meaning 
Mr. Henry. Howarth) ſhould be buried in the 
country. The father aſſigned the true reaſon; 
and the duke, with a generoſity of heart that 
ought not to be concealed, deſired he would per- 
mit him to introduce the young gentleman into 


the world; and accordingly placed him at Weſt- 


minſter School, at his own expence. The be- 
neficence of Mr. Howarth's generous patron; 
largely enabled him to cultivate a fruitful genius, 
in the various branches of the profeſſion in which 
he engaged; and his induſtry being equal to his 
other qualifications, he was in a ſhort time able 
to decline any farther pecuniary favours at the 
bands of his munificent friend. He has left ſix 
children; fortunately for whom, not long before 
his death, he had particular reaſons for making 
a will. He was buried in the Temple church. 
Joſhua Warne, Eſq. of Newgate Street; who. 
on the Wedneſday before his death attended the 
funeral of his late partner, Mr. John Fawconer, 
went to bed on Thurſday evening ſeemingly in 
health, and died on Friday. 
In Pall Mall, Mrs. Adair. | 
At Madras, the Honourable Hugh Sandilands, 


brother of Lord Torphichen. 


At the Hot Wells, Briſtol, the Right Honour- 
able Lucy Forteſcue, Viſcounteſs Valentia, wife 
of the Right Honourable Arthur Viſcount Va- 
kentia, in the kingdom of Ireland. She was 
the only daughter of the celebrated Lord George 
Lyttleton, by Lucy, his firſt wife, ſiſter to the 
preſent Lord Forteſcue, and to the late Earl of 
Clinton. pron" S- Ik + 


In Albemarle Street, John St. Leger Douglas, 


- In Mansfield Street, Cavendiſh Square, Lady 
Anne Greville, ſiſter to the Earl of Warwick. 
At his houſe in Golden Square, in the 83d 
r of his age, after an embaſſy of 42 years, his 
— Comte Haſlang, envoy from his Serena 


Rd” | 
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® For the particulars of this unhappy gentleman's death, ſee page 399. | 


41 
Highneſs the EleQtor Palatine and Duke of Ba- 
varia, privy-counſellor and chamberlain at both 
courts, and knight of the illuſtrious order of St. 
George, Count Haſlang was a great. favourite 
of the late king, being of all the private court 
parties during his reign, The king, count, and 
two noblemen, conſtantly formed a card-party 
twice in every week during the winter ſeaſon. 
King George the Second became attached to the 
count-in Hanover when he was very young, and 
brought him to England, where he has been am- 
baſſador ever fince the year 1739. The Count 
had-great ſkill in muſic, and was:a member of 
all the polite concerts amongſt the firſt cireles. 
He is ſaid to have ſpoken ſeven languages, with 
the greateſt elegance, and. ſtricteſt grammatical 
propriety. . \ bs 
Mr. Norton, of Golden Square, well known 
as the proprietor of a popular antiſcorbutic me- 
dieine. 5 
At Laxton, inLincolnſhice, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Carbery, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
At his houſe in Bennet Street, St. James's, 
John Powell, Eſq. late cathier to the Pay Offices. 
At Tinmouth Haven, aged 107, John 8yl- 
veſter. | ; 
In Crutched Friars, aged 88, Mrs. Rebecca 
Oſgood, a maiden lady, and one of the people 
called Quakers. * | 


CIVIL PROMOTIONS: | 
Right Honourable Robert Earl of Northing- 


ton, to be lieutenant-general and general-gover- 


nor of his Majeſty's kingdom of Ireland. 
Lord Viſcount Torrington, to be his Majeſty's 
miniſter-plenipotentiary at the court of Bruſſels, 
John Courtnay, Eſq. to be maſter-ſurveyor of 
the Ordnance, - iy | | ; 
' Humphry Minchin, Eſq. to be clerk of the 
Ordnance, 7 "ITE 
James Wallace, Eſq. one of his Majeſty's 
counſel, to be his attorney-general. 23 
The Earl of Leven, to be his Majeſty's high 
commiſſioner to the General Aſſembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 2 | 
Thomas Coleman, Gent. to be town-clerk of 
the borough of Leominſter, in the county of- 
Hereford, : | 7 1 
The Right Honourable George Harry, Earl of 
Stamford, to be lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Cheſter, and of the city of Cheſter and county 
of the ſame. | |; > wats 
: 52 Moutray, Eſq. to be one of the com- 
miſſioners, in quality of a principal officer of his. 
Majeſty's navy. | | | a 
1 Lifton, Eſq. to be his Majeſty's mini- 
ſter-plenipotentiary to the Catholic king, until 
the Lord Viſcount Mountftuart, his Majeſty's 
ambaſſador-extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
ſhall arrive at Madrid. NA 
The Earl of Sandwich to be ranger and'keeper 
of St. James's Park, and of Hyde Park. 
The Earl of Jerſey to be captain of his Ma- 
jeſty's band of penſioners. - | 
The Lord Viſcount Hinchinbroke to be maſter 
of his Majeſty's buck-hounds. | 
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Mr. Alexander advocate, to de Meriff 
depute of Kincardine, in 


borland, in . 
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Mamiralty-C Fe, Marth 29, 1755. 

be following Majors of marines to the 
E. 1ant-Colonelts,- Wilkam Rotheram, 
owater,”Thowizs Averne, Thomds Duval 
Campbell Gxorge Preſton, William Lewis; 
yles Sandysz Chriſtopher Middleton, 5 

either, Robert Ponplas, Jolm Barctay, T 


per- John . 

War-Offi es £9, 1783. 
| * Troop of of Hor 7 a; 
Pa ESE ee to be 
extjr and Captain, ones Wi ane Toten 


d Regiment of ee Wii Captain George 
38 WER of 4 company, vice Samuel 
Archer. 


th Reg 1 rs Lieutengat, Wil- 
15 N of re ezime ty to be i 
2 vice 851 5 5 Aaes ane. 
Regiment of Fo r _ Honourable Enſi 
Wilm Conway, f Fo6t 115 75 to 
chptaln of a Cottipaiiy, * John M urray 
8 5th Regiment of Foot. Urea Jo n Kur 


ray, of the 83d regiment, to be Mg, vice Sa- 
mue] Po dle, 


Ditto. Lieutenbar Daniel Brick, or the 524 
„ to be captain of a compi, vice 1 
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Regithent of Foot. Mijor B. Blundeh, 


79th regiment; to be Major, vice Chiriva 
— 


+ 45th: Regiment & Febt. Bieatbnant Evelyn 
Anderfors, of the-1 Foot Guards, to be captzya 
vice Duncan Cam pbell. 14 
Ditto. Enfigh Aubrey — of the rft 
Foot Guarde, to be captain of = company, Nee 
Evelyn Anderſon. 
- oth Reziment of Foot. Major Charles 
Lumm, of the 4.qth regiment, to de Major; vice 
B. Blundell. 7 

. 824 Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Charles 
Crawfotdzof the ſt Dragoon Guards, to be cap- 
per - a company, vice Thomas Pitcairne: - 
| ' Regiment of Foot. Captain Evelyn 
A e, of the 4 th regiment, to be Major, vice 
Lord Henry Fitzgerald: 

- Bbth Regiment of Foot. Major Geotge Ber- 
mods of the 20th Dragoons, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel, vice Thomas Coore. / 

89th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Chartes 
Gardiner, of the 11ſt regimeht,”to be captain of 
a company, vice Samuel Edwards. 

gock Reziment of Foot. Cornet Charles 
Fitzroy,of the 11th Dragoons, to be captain leu- 
deunnt, vice George Bateſon. 

logth Regiment of Foot. Lieutthant=Coto- 
nel Charles Whitworthy' of the 1ſt Foot Guard 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice the Honograble 
Francis Needham. 

Ditto. — Feriipfon Prevoſt Thomas, 
of the Jyth regiment, to . II a CH- 
pany; 1 vice ines 

Ditto. Major Alexander Leith; of the 970 
regirhent; to n vice Charles 


Whitwbrths 
Ditto. Captain sir George Gly Bart. from 
half- pay in the late 12 3d regiment, to be captain 
of a company, vice che Honourable Thomas Jones. 
. Lord Strathavens Corps of Foot. Lieutenant- 
onel Alexander Baillie; Fort Mafor of Fort 
eorge, to be captain of a company, vice Alex 
ander Walker. 
5 — R. Fo porn ata of the 
ment; to be captain independent 
company of foot, vice John Daniel. 
Captain Alexander aller, of Lord Stratha- 
ven's corps of foot, to be Fort Major of Fort 
George; vice Altxander Baillie. 


Har. Office, April 12, 178 - 

. x6th' Regiment of Foot: Captainthe Honour- 
able George Rawdop, of the 63d regirſients to 
be Major, viee Henry Savage 

4th Regiment of — LieutenahtsGene- 
ral-Robert Skene, t de Colonel, vite Withani 
Alexander Sorell. 

79th Regiment of Foot. Captain J. D. 
Halliday, :of .. Loft. Stfatimavef's' corps, to be 
Major, vice Charles Lumim. 

'$xft Regiment of Foot. Mazer john Ha- 
milton, of : the-21 Dragoons, to be Lieutenant -· 
Colonel, vice. John M! Donald. 

8 gth Regiment. of Foot. Captaini-Lieute- 
pant John Foſter Hill, to be captain of a com- 


range vice * * Groſe. 


* . ' - . * 
* n * Ditto. 
* . 


* 
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tain Lieutenant, vice John Foſtex Hill . 

$8th. Regiment of Foot. May 933 
able Charles Gunter Legge, oi the gory regi- 
ment, to be — vice William 
Gardiner. N i 1 v2 bd | 
-: 9:56. Regiment, af Fopt. ... Gapiain John 
Spens, to be Major, vice James Corbet. ,, - 

Ditto. Lieutenant William Merdaunt Mait- 
land, of the — be captain df a 
companys vice \ Sheng. . 5 

goth 1 of Foot. Captei Francis 
Gd, of the 85th regiments du he Major, vice 
the Honourable wort 1 Legge 0 "um 
doch Regiment of Foot- Identehant Colo- 
3 Gardiber, of the 88th regiment, 


ute. Captain 12 n 


d he Colonel, vice Robert Skene- 


Ditto. Enſign Colin Catupbell, af the 1ſt 


Font Guards, to be captain of a carapany, vice 


M. B. Palmer. 


t04th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Henry 


T. Mantraſdt to he captain of a company, vice 
Sir George Glynn, Bart. TNF 
Ditto. Captain the Honourable Frederick St. 
John, of the 95th regiment, to he Major, vice 
Andrew Corbett. y 
Ditto. Lieutenant George Wade, of the 39th 
x<giment, to be captain of. a campany, vice ]- 
Delap Halliday. SIA IE 
_ . Captaing, Charles Merſh, ob- Major Fiſher's 
corps; Robert Hamiltan, of the 18th Foot; 
Jubp Leeche, of the 26th. Dragaons;z Henry 
owning, of the 55th Foot; Rakert Voiacke, 
the 58th dico; Bearge Ramſay, of the 2d 
ragoons; Edward Edwards, of the 32d Foot; 
Jobs Francis, of the ad Horie 3 Navid St. Clair, 


. of the 29th Foot; Jahn Naſh, of the 624 Foat; 


avid Caoper, af the: 144h, Faot; James W. 
Baillie, of the 7th Foot; William Price, of the 
a 5th Faat; Jahn Cachran, of the ad battaliqn of 
the Rayals; Frederick Bowes, of the 64th Foot; 
William Kingſmill, of the iſt battalion af Ray- 
als; @hajes Green, af tlie 3 i, Foot ; Patrick 


T-cob, of the 11th Foot; John „ of 
the. '13th Dtagoons z Haul Minchin, af the 29th 


Foot; Arthur Ormſby, of the gth Dragoons; 
D. Rehm, of the 2d battalion bf Goth Foot; 
Thomas Moore, of the 3d Horſe; Richard Vow- 
ell, af the Göth Font; James Qampbell, af the 
483th Foot; John Smith, of the i&@ battalian 
of 42d Feet; William Farquhar, of the zoth 
Foot; Thomas Blomeſieid, af the Royal Regi- 
mant af Artillery; S. Payng gde, af ditto; Tho- 
mas Brady, of ditto; — INENS — of ditto; 
Klexzoder Japdine, or att alion o iller 

invalids; f (ore B' Aubaat, ot: the = a 
eagingers; Hias Durofard, ot ditta; Alexander 
Mercer, of ditto; Andrew Frazer, of ditto; John 
Marr, of ditto; GitbertToynibend, of ditto to 


be Majars in the army. 
. Lieptenaat Andre@ "Þ bilig Sikcene, of the 
43d Font, to be captain in the army: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkam e, of 
the 1ft battalion of 73d Foot, ta he Qolonel in 
the Eaſt Indies only. 


Major George Anderſon, of the battalion of | 


artillery invalids, to be Lieutenant-Colonal 1 
the army. 2 
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| ECCLESIASTICAL PREPERMENTS. 
Th : „M. A. to ch of 
dab tn e Natal, vas 
Werde Fa n AS 
8 T 1 harry v 7 1 — 
Aus e J * ancellor 
Church, M dr. ee WED N 
er in God, Dr. Lewis 


he Right Reyerend F 
lot BE biſhop of Briſtol, to the ſee of Nog- 


ich, - 
e Rev. Mr. James Liſter, ta the church aryl 
goth of Falklagd, in the preſbxtery af Oupar 

nd county of Fife, in Scotland, yacant hy this 
In. 6 Fs Rev. 17 T Home Spankie. 
The Rey, Mr. Finlay, to the church and pa- 
riſh of Polmont, in the preſbytery of Linlithgow 
and county of Stirling, vacant by the af 


_ the Rev Mx. Pajrick Beangts | 


BANKRUPTS, 
William White, Arthur White, and Hu 
White, of Burrow's Buildings, Surrey, 5 
chapts. , - - » 2 
Thomas Johnſon, of Kingſton u ull 
„ e e 
onathan Fletcher, of Bartholomew in- 
furance- broker. . Nee 45 
Richard Webb, of Howecombe, Glouceſſer- 
ier dn e S 
Mary Doudeuil, William Hottot, and Wilkam 
De la Cour, of Fenchurch Street, merchanty,' 


Thomas Juchau, of Shoreditch, payiour. 
p ” my Steel, of Moſley, Lancathire, dry- 
alter. n 


William Freebrough, of Weſtminſter, taylor. 
Chriſtopher Potter, of Parliament Stieet, 
orchell-maker. ann 
Michael Ham of Thavies Inn, carpenter, 
Denham Briggs, of Stratford, moyey-ſcriveper. 
* Wilſtiam W nne Ryland, of Kulghtibp 87 
engraver. ; 
chant. 80 | * 
- John Hodgſon, of Rathbone Place, taylor. 
Samuel Lemon the younger, of Breage, Cyrn- 
wall, hopkeeper. | ally: 
William Clarke, of Ringwood, Southamptort= 
(hire, cormon-brewer.  * petty, (A 
Wiltam Covell and Thomas Wright, of Pte 
Ford, Middleſex, callico-printers, © 
William Covell, of Old Ford, Miggleſeg, 2 


rett. Gb „ 
liam Green the elder, and William Green 
the younger, of Redbrook, Glouceſterſhire.” * 
- Thomas Mann, of Hotſham, Suflex, ſoay- 
maker. 3 nr 
Alexander Gueſt, of Madely Wood, Shrop- 
hie RR 3 
Denham Berry, of Power Hill, Londan, 
broker. — n 
Henry Squite, late of Swanfea, Glamorgan- 
ſhire, ſhipwright. * 
George Baxter, of Knighton, Radnorſhire, 


Currier, 


Thomas Burton, of Liverpool, Laneaſfire, 


wine-merchant.. 


- 


John 


2 
— 
e 
33 


Icke Ledgingham, of Tetbury Olouceſter- 
225 dealer Epe. f 


George Stedman of Bridgnorth, n 
maltſter. 8 r 


Andrew Wood, of Poland Street, Middieſ 
warehouſeman. bs, 


John Edmund Browne, of Wincheſter Street, s 


morchant. 
Richard Bruce, of Green Lettice Lane, in- 
bendnes- Lucke ; 
ET Black, of George Yard, Tower Hill, 
Thomas Aſkew Leach; of Bedford, grocer. / 
n Mills, of Brentford, Middleſex, ſtationer. 
Thomas Luffingham of Wincheſter Street, 
London, inſurer. 


William Bradbury Hall, of Dartford, Kent, 


lipen-draper, 
Abraham Houlſon, of Briſtol, brazier. 
. William Fullarton, of Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, 
Toking-glaſs manufacturer. 
8 Clarke, and Sarah Sarah Stephans, of 
wood, South ton, brewers. 
illiam Smith, N upon Tyne, to- 
bacconiſt. 


= Roberts of Liverpoal, Lancaſhire, mer- . 


. Dixon, of Leeds, Yorkſhire, grocer. 
John Maw, of Stamford Bridge, Yorkſhire, 
dealer and chapman. 

Sarah Hatherell, Elizabeth Hatherell, and 
Ann Hatherell, all of Sherborne, Dorletſhire, 


carriers. 


Sarah Appleton, of Kelvedon, Eſſex, ſhop- 


kee 

William 1 Taylor, of Warwick, grocer. 

John Swanton, of Eaſt Rudham, Norfolk, 
dealer and chapman. 

William Page, of Clare Market, Middleſex, 


butcher. 
_ Geoge Lennell, of Fleet Street, optician. 
ohn Fuller, of Baſinghall Lane, jeweller, » 
illiam Tate, of Old Fiſh Street, linen- 
manufacturer. 
Robert Chaffers, of Tooley Street, South- 
wark, merchant. 
William Barrett, of Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, Middleſex, button-maker. 


William Lacon, of Narrow Street, Limehouſe, 
* eth Twamley the elder, of Warwick, iron 


monger. 
Samuel Maſon, and Robert Woods, of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, bankers. 


Samuel Maſon, of Great Yarmouth, Norfoll, 


corn · merchant. 
Leon Uchell, of Warnſord Court, Throgmar- 
ton Street, . 


Thomas Smith, and John Farquhar, of Corn- 
Dill, oilmen. 


Wi | 
e 7 5 of Bandy Leg Walk, South 


* — IC 
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— Willlam Frankcombe, of Bures Saint Mary, 
Suffolk, miller. 


William Arnott, of Sunderland, taylor. 


- | Francis Oliver, of Hinckley, Leiceſterſhire, 
: eeper. 3 
* ohn Green, of Briſtol, tobacconiſt. 


illiam Buckler, of Milk Street, warehouſes 

man. 
ohn Graefar, of Upminſter, Eſſex, dealer. 
ward Archer, of Henrietta Street, weaver, 

Richard Hedger, of Virginia Street, Ratcliff 
Highway, cooper. 

- Richard Watlington, of Pall Mall, wine- 
merchant. . 

Daniel Corney, of Stanford River, Eſſer, miller. 
+ William Lay, of Milford Lane, coal - merchant. 
| George — of Millbank Street, Weſt- 
minſter, coal-merchant. 


William Falconer, of Sheerneſs, Kent, 
Thomas Allcock, of Mancheſter, — 


inn-k 


* — Gil, of Williton, Somerſetſhire, 
clorhier, 
William Grenville Hoar, of Pall Mall, dealer 
and chapman, 
Ifaac Brown, and Joſeph Deniſon, of Watling 
Street, filke-weavers. 
{ 20m Children, late of Headcorn, Kent, our 
chapman, 
Jofiah Taylor, and James Wharfe, of Manor 
Row, Middleſex, flop-ſellers. 
Themas Eſſex, of Southampton ert, Mid- 
dleſex, taylor. 
Robert Shearcroft, of Thorpe in the Soken, 
Eſſex, merchant. | 
James Buckham, late of Wooler, Northum- 
berland, druggiſt and apothecary. 
William Baker, of Fort Street, Middleſex, 
Weaver. | 
James Reilly, and James Collins, late of 
Mead's Court, New Bond Street, Middleſex, 
taylors. 
era Daniel, of Manſell Street, Goodman's 
Fields, Middleſex, merchant. 
George Clement, of Kidwelly, Carmarthen- 
ſhire, merchant. 
Matthew Mills, of Minchinhampton,Gloveſ- 
terſhire, clothier. © 
Joſeph Cleaveland, of Cirenceſter, Glouceſter- 
ſkir E, clothier. 
Charles 8 the eldar, of Kingſton upon 
Thames, -ſcrivener. 
Thomas of Ely Place, Miadleſen, 
* by | of Drew's F Shropſhire, 
eph Coley, s Forge, 
X —— and iron - worker. 


N Luffingham, amn. 


E Bromley, of Birmingham, buttoa- 
er. 
. Chriſtopher Lane, of Deptford, Kent, baker 
Alice Wall, late of Bath, linen -draper. 


+ + Thomas Belchamber, of mpeg, Surreys 
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Enriched with the following truly elegant Ex ouAVIN ds! 
x. A ſtriking Likeneſs of Mrs. ABINGTON, in the Character of the Comic Musk, 


from an excellent Painting in that Lady's Poſſeſſion. 
of the POLYGON, near SOUTHAMPTON; 
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Abraham Rees, D, D. Editor of the 


New Edition of Chambers's Cyclo- 
pedia; relative to certain Auditions 


' duced by the ſaid Editor «. + = = 
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Travels to the Coaſt of Arabia Felix, 
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ANSWERS Tro CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE Editers with extreme Pleaſure announce the Receipt of a molt beautiful 

Poem from Miss Toutixs; being a Sequel to Comal and Mary, publiſhed in 
the Fourth Volume of Mr. Harriſon's Collection. This elegant Compoſition ſhall cer- 
tainly appear in our next. PO 


We ſhall be very happy to hear from Ordowix Philopatris, whoſe very ſenſble Let- 
ter gives us great Reaſon to hope that he may prove à valuable Correſpondent. 


X. X. is informed, that the Lines on S. Hill are too imperfect for Publication in 


the Briti/h Magazine and Review. The Editors would really be happy to oblige this 


Fair Correſpondent, who has given herſelf a great deal of Trouble, and ſeems to poſſeſs 
much good Senſe; but the Productions ſhe has favoured them with would not gain her 
ſo much Literary Reputation as they think ſhe might eaſily entitle herſelf to receive b 

attempting ſome ſhort Performance, and thoroughly poliſhing it before ſhe ſuffered it 
to go out of her Hands. If any trifling Corrections Rould in that Caſe, after all, be 
wanting, we will with the utmoſt Chearfulneſs give the neceſſary Aſſiſtance, We are 
always deſirous to oblige our Correſpondents ; but they would, perhaps, at a future 
Day, blame us for inſerting what their more mature Judgment might perceive was as 
little to their own Credit as to that of our Work. ; 


We have not the ſmalleſt Recollection of ever receiving the Productions mentioned by 
Mr. Robertſon, of Edinburgh; from whom we ſhall be very glad to hear, and hope he 
has got Copies of the Articles he alludes to, | | 


We are obliged to K. K. for his very liberal and polite Epiſtle ; but the Alteration he 
ſuggeſts cannot by any means be adopted. X 


The Death of a Favourite Rabbit is, for A School- Bey, prettily written; and, though 
this Miſcellany is not intended for the Productions of. very Young Gentlemen, as we 
think it our Duty to encourage real Genius, we fhall inſert it in our next. Indeed, we 
have this Month an Inſtance of real and early Genius almoſt miraculous, in MASTER 
LENOX; who, at Eileen Years of Age, has compoſed ſeveral Poems which would do 
onour to any Writer z and, we may venture to ſay, were never exceeded at the ſame 
Age. A beautiful Imitation of Shenflone, by this Young Gentleman, eres in the 
preſent Number; and a fine Poem, under the Title of LAURA, will be inſerted in our 
next: when, likewiſe, MrMoixs of Mas. Lexox, the celebrated Parent of this 
moſt ſurprizing Youth, ſhall be laid before the Public; which were, indeed meant for 
Inſertion in the preſent Number, but obliged to be poſtponed on Account of the extreme 
Length of the intereſting Character and numerous Anecdotes of LORD Howe. 


The #7/b, from Clements Inn, has ſome Merit; but we adviſe the Aut bor, who is 
certainly a wy juvenile Writer, to ſelect a leſs hackneyed Subject, and beſtow rather 
more Pains in finiſhing, when he may perhaps ſucteed. 

Moſt of thoſe Literary Gentlemen who have ſent us their Productions to be noticed 
in the Review Department, are reſpeſtfully informed that they will be conſidered in 
our next. 24 f f 


We ſhall be happy to receive, as ſoon as poſſible, the Story promiſed us by the inge - 


nious Author ef Ibrahim and Adalaide. 


The Lines on the Coalition have fome Merit; but there has already been. enough 
laid on that Subject. | 7 Li 2-44 
: ' 8 F 0 


The many polſte Congratulations we have received: on our New Plan f Publiſhing, 
from fonie of the firſt Literary Charatters in Greet Brilain and Ireland, are extremely 
flattering; and we will endeavour to merit the Continuance of their kind Approbation 
of our Labours. The ſeveral Signatures alone of 8 EN Teceived on this Subject, 
would more than fill the Page appropriated to eber, ro Corręſpandents: bur 
numerous Friends will therefore ohligingly accept_this 
their Favours; aſſuring themſelyes, that we remain high 
we owe to their kind Expreſſions of Satisfadlon reed 
of our highly - favoured Undertaking, © © 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


LORD HOWE, | 
"145 Right Honourable Richard 


Howe, Viſcount Howe, of Lan- 
gar in Nottinghamſhire, Viſcount 
owe, Baron Clarrawly in the king- 


dom of Ireland, Baronet, Admiral of 


the Blue, and Commander in Chief 
of the Channel Fleet, was born about 
the year 1726 or 1727. \ His lordſhip 
is the ſecond ſon of Scrope, Viſcount 
Howe, Baron of Clara wigs by Lady 

aron Kil- 
manſegg in Germany, who was maſter 


of the horſe to George I. as Elector 


of Hanover. The Baroneſs Kil- 
manſegg, Lady Sophia Charlotte, 
was daughter to Count Plater of the 
empire of Germany, and was herſelf 
created firſt counteſs of the province 
of Leinſter in Ireland, and afterwards 
Baroneſs of Brentford, and Counteſs 
of Darlington, in England. The 
family of Howe were, for ſeveral ge- 
nerations, of great diſtinction in the 
county of Somerſet. The manor of 
Langar, near Nottingham, came to 
the r of the family by the 
marriage of John Howe, Efq. with 
Arabel Y. daughier of the Earl of 
Sunderland, whoſe eldeſt ſon, Sir 
Scrope, was created a baron and viſ- 


count, and was ſucceeded by Scrope, 
the father of his preſent lordſhip,. in 
the year 1713, who died governor of 
Barbadoes, where his memory is ſtill 
reyered, on the 29th day of March, 
>} | 17 DotA 

7 is lord{hip went from Eton School 
to ſea, in the year 1739, or there- 
abouts, with the Honourable Captain 
Legge, uncle to the preſent Earl of 
Dartmouth, on board his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Severn, which was appointed 
to beone of the ſquadron commanded 
by Commodore Anſon, and deſtined 
for the South Sea. The Severn 
parted from the commander in chief 
off Cape Horne; and, after the offi- 
cers and ſhip's crew had experienced 
the utmoſt hardſhips and diſtreſs, from 


bad weather, ſcurvy, and want of re- 
freſhments, was obliged to put in at 


the Portugueſe ſettlement of Rio de 
Janeiro, on the coaſt of Brazil, from 
whence they returned to England. 
His lordſhip was then placed with the 
late Admiral Knowles, at that time 
Commodore Knowles, on board the 


Suffolk, deſtined for an expedition 
to La Shira ang Porto Cavallo, on the 


8 paniſh Main, in the Weſt Indies; and, 
at the attack of one of thoſe places, 
Was on board the Burford, Captain 


_ Lord Howe had three brothers and four ſilters: two of the brothers are no more; viz, the late 


Load Howe, and te Honourable Mr. "Thoniax Hove, 


member of parliament for Northampton. 


Luſhington, 
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Luſhington, who was killed in the 
action. 

laces eminently me for his 
intrepidity and total di regard of per- 
ſonal danger. Hiſtory will record the 
event of that unfortunate expedition! 


Courts Martial were held on ſome of 
the officers;' and his lord{hip+being* 


called upon to give evidence relative 
to the conduct of the Burford, he pro- 
ceeded to the ſatis faction of the court 


till he came to relate the death of the 
brave and unfortunate Captain Luſh- 


ington; who, having had a leg ſhot off, 
had continued to give directions to 
the firſt lieutenant for conducting the 
action, till he fainted through the loſs 


of blood; when being carried to the 


cock pit for amputation, the firſt lieu. 
tenant ſent his NG; nt the cap- 
tain's aid de camp, for farther orders, 


who ſaid to him, My dear Howe! ill 


fortune purſues me even to. the 
cockpit: I have received a mortal 
* wound fince I was brought here! 
Pell the- lieutenant to uſe his own 
judgmentl' He then gave a part- 
ing look, and expired.—On relating 
this part of the evidence, his lordſhip 


involuntarily burſt into a flood of 


tears; begging that he might be per- 


mitted to retire in order that he might 


recollect himſelf; arequeſt which was 
immediately granted by the court, 
who were much affected with ſuch no- 
ble feelings in ſo young a man. 

Commodore Knowles, about. this 
time, appointed him to a heutenancy, 
and the thip to which he was commiſ- 
ſioned was ordered home; but the Ad- 
miralty of that day not confirming 
him, he was under the neceſſity of re- 
turning to the Weſt Indies for promo- 
tion. | PRES FEI RITES 
Shortly after, being lieutenant of a 
ſloop, and putting into a Dutch ſet- 
tlement, (either Curacoa or St. Euſta- 
tia) he found an Engliſh merchantman 
lying there, Which had been captured 
by a French privateer under the guns 
and protection of the Dutch gover- 
nor, who had winked at the tranſac. 


tion, This fight his lordſhip was un. - 


able to bear; and ke: accordipgly in 
treated his captain to fend him on 
2 * "Th 


His lordſhip was -at both 
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ſhore, tha the might claim her for the 
owners: but, on making application 
to the Dutch governor, be oon found 
that there was nothing to be expetted 
on the ſcore of juſtice or national 
faith; and, on his return, requeſted 
permĩſſion to $O 1th the boats and 
cut her out foul under the Dutch 
Frm The captain repreſented the 
hazard of ſuch an undertaking; and 
obſerved, that he had not ſufficient 
intereſt to ſupport him in England, on 
a repreſentation of the breach of neu- 
trality. His lordſhip then requeſted, 
he would fora ſhort time quit the ſhip, 
and leave the command with him; 
and this being agreed on, he imme. 
diately proceeded to cut out the veſ- 
ſel, at his own hazard, which was 
carefully returned to the owners. 
In 1745, he was firſt lieutenant to 
Admiral Vernon, in the Downs; from 
whence he was appointed to the com- 
mand of his Majeſty's ſloop the Hal- 
timore, on the coaſt of Scotland, in 
the ſquadron commanded (at that cri. 
. tical period) by the late Admiral 
Smith. During his cruize, in com- 
any with another armed veſſel, he 
fell in with two French fripates, of 
30 guns each, crouded with troops, 
and loaded with ammunition, for the 
Pretender, who was then in Scotland. 


His lordſhip immediately ran the 


Baltimore between them; and, almoſt 
cloſe on board one of thoſe ſhips, 
began the unequal conteſt: where he 
was, after ſome time, wounded in 
the head by a muſquet-ball, and car- 
ried off the deck to all appearance 
dead. Bur, being, by the aſſiſtance 
of the ſurgeon enabled to ſtand up, 
whale the dreflings were putting on 
he inceſſantly cheared and encourag- 
ed his men; and ſpringing up on 


deck the inſtant "theſe operations 


were finiſhed, they again beheld their 
beloved captain, and received him 
with ſhouts of joy, vigorouſly conti- 
nuing the aQtion, under the directions 
and example of their intrepid com- 
mander. At length, the Baltimore 
was left a 2 wreck by the French 
; hips, which ſhe was by no means in 
a condition to follow, T 
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ing properly repreſented to the Admi- 


ralty, by Admiral Smith, their lord- 
ſhips deviſed a moſt' honourable re- 


ward: not only a vey him to 
Poſt; but ſending likewiſe the Triton 
(a Poſt-ſhip) to Scotland, that he 
might immediately take the com- 
mand. | 4 

After this, he was ordered with 
the Triton to Liſbon; where he met 
the Rippon of 60 guns, commanded 
by the late Admiral Holborn, then 
captain of the Rippon which was 
deſtined for the coaſt of Guinea. 
Captain Holborn being indiſpoſed, 
md unable to proceed, they changed 
ſhips; and his lordſhip, after viſit- 
ing the coaſt of Guinea, joined his 
friend Admiral Knowles at Jamaica; 


who took him to be his own captain 


0 in the Cornwall of 80 guns, in which 


* ſhip he returned to England, at the 


trade of ivory, gold-duſt, &c. impri- 


- own ſhip, with the Swan floop, for 
action, and progeeded toElmina, an- 
> ehoring as near the Dutch caſtle xs 
tze depth of the water would permit. 
Hie then ſent Captain Digges' on 


” concluſion of the war in 1748; his 
character for an high ſenſe of honour, 


probity, and worth, both as an offi- 
cer and a man, being at this early 
period compleatly eſtabliſhed. 

In March 1750-51, (as it was then 
ſtiled) his lor hip was appointed ſe- 
nior officer of his Majeſty's ſhips on 
the coaſt of Guinea; and commiſſion- 
ed for the La Gloire, a French ſhip 
of 44 guns, taken in the May Fleet 
by Anſon and Warren. | 

This ſhip was inſtantly manned 
with volunteers; and, on his lord- 
ſhip's arrival at Cape Coaſt, the go- 
vernor and council repreſented tohim 


the ſeries of ill treatment they had 


received from the Dutch governor- 


general, Van Voorſt, atElmina Caſtle, 


who had interrupted their inland 


ſoning their free negroes, and exer- 
ciſing every ſpecies of tyranny, till 
the credit of the African Company, 
and their ſettlements, was held in con- 
tempt by the natives. * 


Fired with indignation at theſe re- 


citals, he immediately prepared his 
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| laſt an abſolute refuſal. U 
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ſhore, with a letter to the governor. 
22 demanding juſtice on be- 

alf of the Engliſh merchants with- 
out delay, and an immediate releaſe 
of all the free negroes. To the firſt 
part of this demand the Dutchman 
ſent an evaſive anſwer, and to the 
n this, 
another letter was ſent on „ac- 
quainting the governor- general that 


he ſhould immediately put his orders 


into execution; which were, to dif. 


treſs to the utmoſt all thoſe who 


interrupted the free commerce of 
his countrymen. The communication 
between the ſettlement and the Dutch 
ſhips was inſtantly cut off; and th 

were even obliged to be ſupplied with 
water from the Engliſh ſhips of war. 
This blockade continuing for a day 
or two, brought Mynheer to reaſon; 
and all the free negroes being firſt ſent 
off as 2 peace-0 rings a promiſe to 


comply with all the demands of the 
Company's deputy then on board the 


Glory for that purpoſe was ſignified, 
accompanied by an humble invication 
from the governor-general for the 
Engliſn com modore to do him the ho- 
nour of dining with him on ſhore. 
This invitation was complied with; 
on a promiſe firſt obtained that the 


governor- general - ſhould return the 


viſit, and dine on board the Glory in 
the road. 'The utmoſt exertions were 
accordingly made to welcome the 
Engliſh commander on ſhore; and, 
the next day, the governor-general 
and council beingelegantly entertain- 


ed by his lordſhip, 'the buſineſs was . 


adjuſted, and ſoon after ratified by 
both parties. | | 
The Glory went the uſual teur 

down the coaſt, from whence ſhe pro- 


ceeded to Barbadoes; the chief mor- - 


chants of which place thought they 
could not enough diſplay their feel- 
ings, on beholdin 
old governor, and the ſhip was croud- 


ed with refreſhments from the ſhore. 
the ** 


After quitting Barbadoes; 
Glory proceeded to Jamaica; and 
from thence to England, according 
to the uſual courſe, with the mer- 
chants remittances. | ; 

n 


the ſon of their 
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IIn June 1752, his: lordſhip was ap- 


nted to the command of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Dolphin, in the ſqua- 
dron going to the Mediterranean 
under the command of Commodore 
e 3 now Lord Edgecumbe; 
and, Whilſt upon that ſtation, and 
detached from the ſquadron to any 
of the Portugueſe, French, Spaniſh, 
or Italian ports, he did not fail to 
keep a conſtant watchful eye to the 


_ dignity of the Engliſh flag, which 


ſhone forth with all it's luſtre on every 


o oeccahon. 


Tne commander in chief diſpatch- 
ed his Jordſhip to the coaſt of Barbary, 
on a very critical ſervice, The in- 
habitants of Sallee were fitting out a 
.cruizer of about 20 guns, avowedly 
to plunder veſſels of all the Chriſtian 
nations, and particularly of the Eng- 
liſh, for ſome affront, either real or 
ſuppoſed, which they alledged they 
had received from our countrymen. 
On arriving in their road, the captain 


ſent a letter on ſhore, to the Baſhaw 


and Alcaide, acquainting them with 


the nature of the ſervice to Which he 


Was appointed, and requeſting an ex- 
planation of their intentions. 
The Moors (Who, it is well known, 


are a very difficult people to nego- 
tiate with, as they neither adhere to 


laws, honour, nor the moſt ſolemn 
treaties, and among whom a miſ- 

laced word often coſts the party his 
life) invited his lordſhip on ſhore to 
treat with them. 

He had been before cautioned a- 
gainſt truſting himſelf among them; 
and was now ſtrongly adviſed-not to 
put himſelf in the power of ſuch a 


-faithleſs people: but, being fully ſen- 


fible that- the perſonal ſafety of au 
individual is inconſiderable, when 
compared with public ſervice, he 
went on ſhore next morning, accoin- 
22 by two or three friends only, 
eaving the ſhip to the care of the 


lieutenant, with orders how to pro- 
- ceed in caſe of any accident. On his 


* near the beach, he percetv- 
a concourſe of people ready to 
receive him; and, upon landing, was 


immediately conducted to the Baſhaw 
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not quite free from hoſtile „ 


motives of ſuſpicion, they were 72 


and Alcaide, who had prepared a 
repaſt for his entertainment, (a ſheep 
roaſted Whole, &c.) and behaved 
with the greateſt civility, and even 
politeneſs. They then proceeded to 
the buſineſs of the intended cruizer ; 
and, by their diſcourſe, appeared 


and when they were reminded of 
ſubſiſting treaties, they replied, that 
the Emperor of Morocco's engage- 
ments were not binding to them, 
They, however, after much argu- 


ment, conſented to abandon their in- 


tention of cruizing agaiuſt the Eng. 
liſh, if the captain would furniſh 
them with a few materials for their 
ſhip. This he judiciouſly contrived 
to evade, by obſerving that the ſtore: 
on board the Dolphin were for the 
ſervice of the ſhip, that they were 
the property of the king his maſter, 
and that he had no power to give 
them away; and that, if the Baſhaw 
and Alcaide would honour him with 
a viſit, they ſhould be welcome to any 
thing on board that was at his own 
difpoſal. This invitation was ac- 
cepted, and they the next day went 
on board with near two hundred of 
their followers ; ſo that it was, in 


fact, thought neceſſary to arm a num 
ber of ſeamen, who were poſted as 


centinels at the gangways, and other 
parts of the ſhip, to prevent any ſur- 
prize. The principal Moors were 
at firſt a little alarmed, and indeed 
affronted, at this circumſtance : but, 
on his Jordſhip's informing them that 
it was only,intended as a proper com- 
pliment to the dignity of his gueſts, 
and by no means aroſe from any 


fectly ſatisfied, cheatfully partook of 
the repaſt which had been provided 
for them, and (though very good 


Muſſulmen) were eaſily prevailed on 


to drink ſome excellent rum-punch, 
under the title of ſherbet. They ac- 
cepted à pair of handſome piſtols, 
and ſome other things, from his lord- 


ſhip; aud, after many arguments on 


the impropriety of his giving away 
the king's - ſtores uſed againſt 


thoſe in amizy and alliance with his 


maſter, 
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maſter, and a promiſe to return with 
a handſome preſent for the Emperor, 
(which he erw c faithfully per- 
formed) he put them off with the 
gift only of an hand- pump; of which, 
certainly, no hoſßile ' uſe could be 
made. On his lordſhip's departure, 
they ſent a letter to the commodote, 
thanking him for appointing ſuch an 
officer to negotiate with them, and 


deſiring that the ſame captain might 


return with the promiſed preſents for 
the Emperor. Thus was this dif- 
agreeable buſineſs got over, to the 
ſatisfaQion of all parties. 

In the beginning of the year 1755, 
his Jordſhip was appointed to the com- 
mand of tke Dunkirk, of 60 guns, in- 
tended to relieve Commodore Edge- 
cumbe in the Mediterranean; but the 
rupture with the French, from their 
hoſtile deſigns on America, breaking 
out ſuddenly at that time, the deſti- 
nation of the Dunkirk was changed, 
and that ſhip was ordered to join Ad- 
miral Boſcawen, at Spithead, whoſe 
ſquadron failed on the z7th of April; 
and, on the Sth of June 1755, fell 
in with three ſhips of the French ſqua- 
dron, ſeparated-from the reſt by a 


fog on the banks of Newfoundland. 
The 


admiral made the ſignal for the 
fleet to Chaſe; and the Dunkirk com- 
ing up firſt with the French'commo- 
dore, Monſieur Hocart, in the Alcide, 
of 64 guns and 500 men, the French- 
man hoiſted his colours, and fired a 
ſhot to windward, to confirm them: 
which Admiral Boſcawen r 
as an hoſtile fliot, though it certainly 
was not meant as ſuch, threw out the 
ſignal for engaging. Soon after, the 
Dunkirk ranged up along-ſide the 
Alcide, when his loryfhip haited her, 
and told Monfieur Hocart, that he 


muſt come into the Englith fleet to be 


examined by his admiral. The 
Frenchman aſked if it was war, ot 
peace. To this no other anſwer was 
made, than, You muſt comeę to the 
« admiral; that is my order.“ The 


French commodore then replied, that 
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his was a French ſhip of war, and had 
nothing to do with his admiral; aſk- 
ing, at the {ame time, who his ad- 
miral was. Being told, © Monſieur- 
Boſcawen !“ he evidently ſtarted at 
the name, (the ſhips were cloſe toge- 
ther, and the ſea- was as ſmooth as 
glaſs, ſo that the perſon who ſupplies 
this intelligence plainly perceived 
the emotion he deſcribes) and re- 
peated it himſelf—*© What, Admiral 
de Boſcawen ! He was anſwered, 
ves!“ His lordſhip then pulled 
off his hat to ſome French land-offi- 


cers, about twenty in number, ſtand- 


ing in the ſtern- gallery of the Alcide; 
ſaying to them, in French“ Gentle-/ 
men, I preſume you have nothing 
*. to do with the preſent conteſt: F 
© ſhall only wart till you retire, and 
© ſhall then begin the action.“ They 
did ſo! The captain then repeated 
his queſtion to Monſieur Hocart; 
who, refuſing to comply, was in- 
formed that he muſt be compelled, 
for the ſignal was out to engage. He 
replied, in French, Begin, Sir, if 
you pleaſe! To which the captain 
returned, in the ſame language, and 
in the ſame polite manner, * Do you 
begin, Sir, if you pleafe!* and orders 
for Eine were wo by both at the 
ſame inſtant. During this time the 
Dunkirk's men- were ſhaking their 
lighted matches through the port- 
holes at theFrenchmen ; who, on their 
part, were not at all backward in re- 
turningthecompliment. After the firſt 
broadſide, the moſt ſhocking groans, 
eries, and ſcreams, were heard from 
the Alcide! every ſhot from the Dun - 
kirk had told through and through, 
and each gun belonging to her was 
double: ſnotted with round ſhot only. 
The thips being quite-a-breaſt of each 
other, a terrible carnage took place 
in the: Alcide: but, from the idea of 
a diſtant eng ext, to Whieh the 
French are partial, and a deſign of 
tearing the rigging and ſails ef the 
purſuer, their guns were laid up; and 
though ſome of their e went 


* Admiral Boſcawen had taken Monſirur Hocurt twice before; once in the Medes, and again 


in a general action. 
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through the Dunkirk, and did con- 
ſiderable miſchief, yet moſt of the 
up 


2 tier kimmed the gunnel, and 
diſabled the booms and boats only, 


- qwing- to the nearneſt of the two 


ſhips to each other at the time. In 
about thirty minutes, the Alcide 
ſtruck to the Dunkirk; though ſhe 
was her ſuperior in rate, guns, and 
men. His lordſhip obſerving this, 
ſpoke ta the ſhip's. company ; praiſ- 


them not to leſſen their character 
by plundering or ill- treating their 
ere d. concluding with fol. 
owing remarkable expreſſion, © My 


* lads, they have behaved like men; 


* treat them like men!” and inſtantly 


ordered the forefail-to be dropped, 


and fail. to he made after the Eſpe - 


ränce of 74 guns; the third being 
then chaſed by Captain Andrews, in 


Be Defiance, At this time Admiral 
Boſcawen had got on board the Mo- 
narque, the ſecond in command, Ad- 
miral Moſtyn; and, ſeeing the mo- 
tions of the Dunkirk, he hailed, and 
aſked how Captain Howe did, and 
what he was making ſail for, deſiring 
to ſee him on board the Monarque. 
Anſwer was made, that they were 
going after the headmoſt French ſhip, 
and that their boats were ſhot through 
and not fit to ſwim. The admiral 
{aid there were other ſhips for the 
purſuit ;, that he had dane enough; 
and that. his own barge ſhould wait 
on Captain Howe. From this hour 
Admiral Boſcawen conſtantly treated 
his lordſhip with every poſſible mark 
of; attention and eſteem. The Eſ- 
perance got off; but another half- 
med ſhip, the Lys, was taken by the 
chance, after. a ſingle broadfide. 
enumberof killed and wounded on 


aecount that could be obtained, was gg 


menz'on board the Dunkirk 34 or 35 


1 " 


only. . 5 | 
When Monkeur Hocart was carried 


| on board Admiral Boſcawen's ſhip, 


he thus addrefled him: Sir, the cap- 
* tain of that ſhip which engaged me 
5 js 3 young man, but he is à very 
* brave man. Ihaveoſten been told 


ing their behaviour, and requeſting 


d the Alcide, according to the beſt 


[June 


4 of fngeing of whiſkers, but never had 


mine ſinged till now.” 

In the beginning of 1756, his lord- 
ſhip, in the Dunkirk, was ordered to 
put himſelf under the command of 
Admiral Moſtyn, and to cruize in 


the Bay of Biſcay: ſoon after this, 


\dmiral Knowles took the command 
of that ſquadron, in the room of Ad- 
miral Moſtyn; and about the middle 
of the ſame year, a ſquadron of- fix- 
teen fail, large and ſmall ſhips, was 
ordered for the protection of the 
lands of Guernſey, and Jerſey, then 
threatened by the French, who had 
18, ooo men encamped on the coaſt 
near jerſey. This 3 was put 
under the command of his lerdſhip, 
who exerted himſelf in ſo maſterly a 
manner, and ſo baffled every attempt 
> the enemy to annoy theſe iſlands, 

at the French coaſt was kept in 
conſtant alarm the whole ſummer, 
and their channel trade quite ſtop- 
ped. At the cloſe of the ſeaſon, he 
was called home; and, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1757, he was ſent 
out to cruize in the Channel, and 


about the Iriſh coaſt. Numbers of 


French privateers being then out, he 
took one of 36 guns, and 400, men, 
another of 18 guns, and 140 men, 
and a third of 16 guns, and 120 men. 
On his return from this cruize he 
found himſelf appointed captain of 
the Magnanime, of 74 guns, and 750 
men; and choſen member of parlia- 
ment for Dartmouth. 'This ſhip was 
ordered to make one of the fleet for 
the attack on Rochfort; and, to the 


aſtoniſhmentof every one, Sir Edward 


Hawke, in his line of battle, appoint- 
ed that ſhip to lead on the ſtarboard 
tack, and on the larboard tack, athing 
never heard of before in the ſervice. 
This particularly diſtinguiſhing mark 
of honour gave diſguſt to ſome old 


captains; who, on the arrival of the 


fleet before Rochfort, remonſtrated 
with the admiral on the occaſion: but 
he told them, that they knew of this 
circumſtance in England, and ſhould 
have mentioned their objections there; 
that the diſpoſition could not be al- 
tered, as the ſervice they were then 

| upon 
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upon had been previouſly planned. 
Accordingly, the Magnanime led in, 


on the 23d of September 1757, di- 
realy for the fort on the Iſle of Aix, 


ing a ſingle ſhot. Previous to the at- 
tack, his lordſhip had ordered his 
men to lie down on the decks; himſelf 
only, with the maſter, pilot, to men 


lead, and one quarter-maſter, ſtand- 
ing up. When they came pretty near 
the walls, the ſhells, ſhot, and muſ- 
quetry, played ſo thick from the fort, 
that the man at the lead ſaid he could 


not ſtand any longer, and deſired leave 
to come out of the chains. But Lord 
Howe told him he muſt continue 


ſqunding ; that he would fit by him, 
to convince him there was no danger; 


and that, when the action was over, 
he would reward him handſomely out 


of his own pocket. This had the de- 


ſired effect: but while his lordſhip ſat 


above the man, upon the netting, a 
32 pounder paſled ſo near his head, 
that the win 


ments deprived him of ſpeech and mo- 
tion, the ball itſelf killing two ſoldiers 


of Stewart's regiment, Who were 


ſtanding up contrary to orders. When 


the Magnanime was almoit cloſe tothe 


walls, the anchors were dropped, and 


a fire took place which ſoon ſilenced 


the fort; the men quitting the walls, 
and hiding themſelyes. The white 
flag was thendiſplayed fora truce, and 


the French commander ſent on board; 


bat the terms he propoſed not being 
accepted, the men werę again ordered 
to their guns. The French comman- 


der, however, before he got aſhore, 


returned and ſubmitted; ſurrendering 
his 600 ſoldiers and ſailors, then in 
the fort, priſoners of war at diſcre- 
tion. On going aſhore, a forge was 


diſcovered with red-hot balls, many 


of which had been fired at the Mag- 
nanime without effect“. The fort, 
which had been conſtructed by the 
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at which time there was very little . 
wind, ſuſtaining the fire from the fort 
upwards of an hour, without return- 


at the helm, one on each ſide at the. 


from it for a few mo- 


uc and there the expedition 


en 


tinguiſhing himſelf in this buſineſs. 
_ His tordſhip had, on this occaſion, 


fixed a paper under his hat-band, con- 


taining proper ſignals for the firſt lieu 
tenant in caſe he ſhould fall before the 
ſhip anchored; and had ſome other ne- 
ceſſary orders in his pocket; with a 
tourniquet from the e - be 
tied on ſhould he only loſe a limb, 
that there might not be an immediate 
neceſſity fot his quitting. the deck to 
be dreſſed. , The preſent Lord Shel- 


| burne, and the late Sir William Peere 


Williams, were volunteers on board 
the Magnatime on this occaſion, . 
The fpirited conduct of Lord Howe 


in this attack by no means eſcaped 


the penetrating eye of the great Lord 
Chatham, then Mr. Pitt, who imme- 
diately determined to employ ſo able 
an officer in' ſome ſuitable enterprize; 
accordingly, he was the next.year ap- 
pointed commander in chief on the 
coaſt of Normandy, to conduct the ar- 
my intended for the operations on that 
part of the coaſt of France. His lord- 
ſhip ſailed from Pertſmouth the begin- 
ning of June, and arrived in Concalle 


Bay on the 5th of that month. On diſ- 
covering Cape La Hogue, he directed 


his courſe.through the Race of Alder- 


ney, being the firſt Engliſh officer 
who had ever attempted to conduct a 


fleet through that dangerous paſs. 


The next day two-thirds of the army 


were landed, after ſilencing the batte-. 
ries on ſhore; to one of which he was 


ſo cloſe, in the Succeſs of 24 guns, 


that he called out, in French, to a 
man whom he ſaw particularly cager 
in loading and firing, My friend! 
* whyare you ſo very angry? We ſhall 
„do you no harm. It is in vain to 
« reſiſt; you had better ſubmit!' 
They accordingly ſoon ſurretidered, 


having firſt killed ſome of the people 


on board the Succefs; and the brave 


, Frenchman above alluded to fell alſo 


© ® So much for the ſuppoſed unfairneſs of red-hot ſhot at Gibraltar. It is a cotamon practice 


on board every Spaniſh man of war; and was the deſtruction of the Anne Galley fireſhip in the en- 


Bagement of Mathews and Leftock, with the combined ficets of France and Spain, in 1743. 
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* Vauban, was blown up by the 


ed; Lord Howe being the only of- A 
ficer who had any opportunity of diſ- 
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in the action. The next morning the 
remainder of the army was landed, 
conſiſting in all of ſixteen regiments of 
foot, 5oo light-horſe, and as many 
artillery, with a proper train. They 
had only a ſhort way to proceed over 
land to St. Malo's; but could not 
attempt the ſiege; for want of proper 
materials to conduct it. Bat they burnt 
upwards of 100 ſail of ſhipping, among 
which were ſome frigates, and many 
privateers; with ſeveral magazines of 
ſtores. This expedition was command- 


ed by his Grace the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough, Lord George Sackville, Lord 
Lothian, General Waldegrave, Gene- 
ral Moſtyn, General Elhot, and Bri- 
adier General Eliott of the Light- 
Forte, who has ſince ſo bravely diſtin- 
goiſhed himſelf at Gibraltar. 
His lordſhip having obſerved the 


many inconveniences which attended 


tlie landing of troops in the common 
boats of the ſhips, and that neither 
erder, nor any other requiſite towards 
linding a large body of troops at the 
ſame inſtant of time, could be kept 
by means of ſuch boats, he propoſed 
a' plan of the flat-bottomed boats, 
(ever ſince uſed with fo much ſucceſs 


on all occaſions) and ſubmitted it 


to the Admiralty and Navy Boards, 
'Fheſe boats were firſt uſed in land- 
ing the Duke of Marlbo 
in Concalle Bay. A brigade was 
landed, and inſtantly formed (at one 
and the ſame time) in order of bat- 
tle upon the beach; exhibiting one of 


| . the nobleſt ſights the imagination can 


poſſibly conceive. Each boat carried 
50 ſoldiers armed and accoutred, fit- 
ting at their eafe, without ahy inter- 
ruption to the rowers; and' the boats 
ranged regularly in a line, and in di- 

Ades, each diviſion being command- 
by a captain of the ndvy, and Each 
at by a lieutenant or other proper 


When the late Captain Chads, who was then Commodore Howe's firſt lieutenant 


gh's army 


The army was re- embarked on the 
12th of June, without oppoſition from 
the enemy, with the ſame regularity 
and facility as it had been landed. 

The fleet then moved towards Cher- 
burgh, and his lordſhip made the pro- 
per diſpoſitions for landing near that 
place; but a hard gale blowing right 
on the ſhore, it was found to be too 
hazardous, and he returned to St, He- 
len's on the 29th of the ſame month. 
But though the enterprize againſt 
Cherburgh failed at that time, the 
ſcheme was by no means relinquiſhed ; 
for, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, the fleet 
ſailed a ſecond time, and on the 6th 
a landing was effected, (General Bligh 
commanding. the army) in excellent or- 


der, and without loſs on our fide, un- 


der cover of the fire of the frigates, 
bombs, and freſhips. The French loſt 
many of their men, and quitted the ſpot 
as our troops advanced, who the next 
day entered the town, and immedi- 
ately began to deſtroy the baſon, piers, 
and fortifications, taking hoſtages for 
the required contributions. Many pie- 
ces of the moſt beautiful braſs ordnance, 
with other trophies, were taken from 
the batteries, ſent to England, and 
drawn through the ſtreets of London 
from the Tower to Hyde Park, where 
they were expoſed for ſeveral days to 
public view“. After ſtaying ten days 
at Cherburgh, the army was re-em- 
barked without annoyance, and the 
fleet proceeded to St, Malo's. 

The fleet being arrived at the Bay 
of St. Lunar, the army was again 
landed: it was ſoünd, however, that 
the deſign againſt St. Malo's was ut- 
terly impracticable; and the Bay of 
St. Lunar being extremely rocky, it 
became too hazardous for the ſhips to 
ride there any longer. His lordſhip, 
therefore, moved up to the Bay of 
St. Cas, three leagues to the weſt- 
ward; Within two: days the troops 


2 waited on 


Mr. Pitt with the diſpatches from Cherburg, Mr. Pitt looking darneſtiy at him, fad, „What news 


do you bring? Good 


Mr. Chads replied, © Sir, Cherburgh is in the pbſſeſſton of the king's 


© troops, and all the forts around have ſurrendered.” The miniſter then embraced him, ſayings 
Tt Sir, I give you joy !—Was you at Rochfort?—“ I was there with Mr. Howe," Mr. Pitt replied, 
D 15 wu think, Sir, that if voor captain had had the management of chat affair, rhe place 


o 


hive been ken?“ Mr; Chads replying in the 4fhrmagive, Mr, Pitt ſald, ©1 think fo 00. 
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arrived at the village of Matignon, 
after ſeveral ſcirmiſnes. But, by this 
time, the Duc D' Aiguillon, governor 


of Britanny, being advanced within 
* . * . 

fix miles of the Engliſh army, with a 
ſuperior force, it was determined to 
retreat. 


Our troops were then but 
three miles from the Bay of St. Cas, 


which they at length reached; but, 
before the embarkation was compleat- 
ed, the French poured down the hill 


in ſuch numbers, that a moſt dreadful 


' carnage enſued of the Grenadiers and 
four companies of Guards which yet 


remained on the beach. At this 
juncture, amidſt a fire which ſtaggered 


the braveſt ſeamen who managed the 
boats, Lord Howe exhibited a noble 


example of intrepidity and fortitude ; 
going, in his own barge, through the 


thickeſt of the fire, and encouraging 
thoſe in the flat boats to do their 


duty, in taking off che men; fill- 
ing his own barge; and taking a 


flat boat in tow, which had grounded 


cloſe to the enemy, with more than 
two-thirds of the men on board killed 
and wounded. He had, alſo, previouſly 
forced Prince Edward, next brother 
to his preſent Majeſty, (with whom 


. he was entruſted by the late king, and 


who did the duty of a midſhipman on 
board the Eſſex, though his Royal 
Highneſs was at all times treated in a 
manner ſuited to his birth) into a boat 
to be conveyed to one of the frigates; 
and when the prince got into the boat, 
an officer wiſhing Yim joy on his 
eſcape, the prince turned his eyes to- 
wards the ſhore, and ſhedding tears, 
{aid to the officer, Wiſh me joy, Sir! 


Oh, why ſhould I be here in ſafety, 


* while ſuch a ſcene is acting there!“ 


Lord Howe then took him in his arms; 


. and, lifting him into the other boat, 
ſaid, © You muſt go, Sir; indeed, you 


. * muſt go!“ 
®* This ſervant had been preſent when Lord George Auguſtus Howe was killed by a French par- 
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| 


It may be proper to mention, that 
though the Duc D'Aiguillon cut off 


troops, he had; on the whole, very 


s 


part of the rear- guard of the Britim 


little to boaſt of; for, according to all f 


accounts, he had more than 1000 men 
killed, while the Engliſh, both in kill- 


ed and priſoners, did not exceed that | 


number, 
ſhips and bombs for ſome hours, on 
the whole French army upon the ſlope 
of the hill, was ſuch as no one oo 
was not a ſpectator of the melancholy 
ſcene can form any idea of. 

About this time his lordſhip re- 


ceiving the melancholy news of his 


brother's death in America, by means 
of a ſervant who was on his paſſage 
home, ſucceeded to the title and ha- 
nours of his family“. | | 
Previous to this, his late Majeſty 
had ordered his lordſhip to be minuted 
for a gentleman of the bed-chamber 
obſerving, that he loved to ſee brave 
men about his perſon: but this ap- 
pointment not taking place on account 
of his coming to the peerage, he was 
appointed colonel of the marines. _ 

As the fleet and army were not re- 
turned to England, Lord Howe re- 
mained at home till the ſpring of the 
next year, when the French, under 
Monfeur le Marquis de Conflang, 
who had, rather prematurely, been 
created a Marſchal de France, on the 
occaſion, and had bluſtered a preat 
deal, threatened Ireland with an in- 
vaſion. | | | 

Sir Edward Hawke, with a choſen 
band of captains, and all the ſhips 


that could be got ready for ſervice in 


England, were to oppoſe this vain- 

lortons boaſter. A whole ſummer's 
Plockade of Breſt harbour acgord- 
ingly enſued; a flying ſquadron being 
appointed to watch the motions of the 
ſhips andarmy to the ſouthward; while 


tizan, commanding about 500 troops, and thus deſcribed that memorable cataſtrophe. Lord Howe 
. having ſurrounded theſe troops, in his march to Ticonderoga, impelled by principles of humanity, he 
had ſtepped forward to offer them quarter, on condition of their ſurrendering; when this baſe villain, 


' with a rifle- barrel gun, ſhot him through the heart. 


Lord Howe's men, upon this, immediately 


hewed the miſcreant in pieces, and his whole party were likewiſe cut off without mercy; ſo much 
had his lordſhip endeared himſelf to the American battalion, of which he was colonel, as well as 

. brigadier-general. The Great and General Council of the Province of Maſſacbulets, in full aſſem- 
bly, voted him a Monument, to be placed in Weſtminſter Abbey at their expence, 
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i - Admiral Boſcawen , at Gibraltar, was 
do prevent the junction of the French 


fleet in the Mediterranean with that 
of Breſt, | 

The action took place on the 20th 
of November 1759. The Mygnanime 
was one of the Arn ſnips which came 


up with the enemy, and ſhe ſuſtained 


the fire of ſeveral; till, ng retty 
near the French rear-admiral (Mon- 
ſieur St. Andrede Verge) in the For- 
midable of 84 guns, an unlucky ſhot 
carried away the fore-yard of the 
Magnanime, and prevented Lord 
Howe from purſuing his plan of 
boarding the Soleil Royal, on board 
of which the flag of Conflans was 
hoiſted. He was, therefore, obliged 


to begin the conflict with the Formi- 
dable, which was compleatly diſabled 


by the Magnanime, and was after- 


Wards taken; but, for want of mak- 
ing proper ſail, (owin 


to the above 
accident) the Magnanime was driven 
by the wind, and other untoward cir- 
cumſtances, through the enemy's fleet 
to leeward; where ſeeing the Hero, of 
74 guns, commanded by the Viſ- 
count de Sanſay, making off with the 


. loſs of a topmaſt only, Lord Howe 


ordered all the ſail ta be ſet which 
the ſhip could carry, and at all events 
to board her directly. Accordingly, 
when the Magnanime came cloſe to 
her, ranging up under her quarter, 
Lord Howe aixed the commander, 
in French, if he would ſurrender, 
and was anſwered by a broadſide; 
which, though the Magnanime's peo- 
ple were then lying down, killed 14, 
and wounded upwards of 50. Up. 
on this, his lordſhip bade his men 
jump up, and ſhew them what hey 
coutd do. They accordingly gave 
the Heros two broadſides in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time; and, during the 
te-lonkng of the lower-deck guns, 
(it being the French cuſtom to load 
without-board) ſome of the Magna- 
nime's ſeamen beat thaſe of the 
French With their ſpynge-ſtaves, 
and drove them in again, At this 
time the ſhips touched each other; 
and the French ceaſed firing, and fled 
from the deck, The colours being 


[Jux 


ſhot away, the French captain then 
took out a white pocket- handker- 
chief; and, having firſt lifted it up, 
in ſight of Lord Howe, let it drop 
on the deck, at the ſame time drop- 
ping the point of his ſword, and : 


ing, in French, I have ſurrendered.” 


By this time the ſhips were cloſe to a 
dangerous rocky ſhore, near Dumet, 
and obliged to anchor for ſafety. 
The Magnanime's boat being hoiſted 
out, with the firſt-lieutenant, Bremer, 
to take proſſeſſion of the Heros, he 
diſcovered that, the ſpring on the 
Magnanime's cable had occaſioned 
her dziving towards the ſhore, and 
perceived five or ſix French ſhips 
of war, under Beaufremont, which 
had retired from the action, approach- 


ing the Magnanime. It being almoſt 


dark, he returned without taking poſ- 
ſeſſion, to warn Lord Howe of the 
danger of the ſhip's driving; and 
Beaufremont, after dark, paſſed the 


Magnanime with his ſquadron or 
diviſion, without firing a gun, left 


he ſhould bring down the Engliſh 
fleet upon him, the defeat of Con- 
flans being by this time become gene- 
ral, The Magnanime, therefore, re- 
mained quiet, with her prize at anchor 
under her ſtern, e to orders, 
during the night, But, at day- break, 
a new ſcene opened; for the Soleil 
Royal, the admiral's on ſhip, as well 
as the Heros, anchored cloſe to the 
Magnanime, and both inſtantly run- 
ning on ſhore near Croſack, were 
burnt by the Chatham's boats, under 
the direction of Captain Lockhart. 
The n 

were almoſt torn to pieces, and near 
100 of the crew killed and wounded; 
among the former, a favourite officer 
of the people, Lieutenant Price, ſe- 
cond lieutenant of that ſhip. 

It may here he remarked, once for 
all, that it was Lord Howe's conſtant 
practice, after an action, to go below, 
and talk to every wounded man, ſit- 
* often by the ſides of their cradles, 
and conſtantly ordering his freſh ſtoek 
and wines to be applied to their uſe 
at the diſcretion of the ſurgeon, and 


at all times for the ſick on board. 
When 
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When affairs began to be a little 


be ſettled, Lord Howe requeſted Sir Ed- 


ward Hawke's permiſſion to viſit 
the French camp, and demand his 
priſoners belonging to the Heros of 
the Duke D*Aiguillon, commander 
in chief of the army. Sir Edward 


* accordingly acquieſced; and wrote 


wits Dat 4 


r 


a letter to the duke claiming the 
crew of the Heros. His lordſhip was 
received with the utmoſt politeneſs; 


and, during his ſtay, experienced 


every mark of reſpect. As to the 
ſucceſs of the embaſſy, a bill of credit 
was granted for ſo many priſoners; 
notwitſtanding the French captain 
was ſaid to have aflerted, that Lord 
Howe told him his ſhip was ſo much 
damaged that he could not take poſ- 
feſſion of the Heros. This, however, 
was poſitively denied by his Lordſhip, 
who defired Viſcount Sanfay might 
be brought to ſay that to him: and 
though he was anſwered, that the 
Viſcount was not in the camp, Lord 
Howe had marked him well, and 
pointed him out to theDuke D'Ai- 
guillon, on ſeeing him at the comedy 
that evening. ; 
When Lord Howe returned, the 
Duke ſent General Redmond, (the 
ſecond in command) off with him, 
as a compliment due to an officer of 
his exalted character. This general, 
upon going on board the Royal 
George, expreſſed his admiration at 
ſeeing ſo fine a ſhip, by ſaying, in 
French, e never can arrive at this 
perfection! Lord Howe and the ge- 
neral ſat up together all night, on 
hoard the Magnanime: and, on part- 
ing in the morning, the general car- 
ried with him Lord Howe's ſword, 


and left his own; whether by agree- 


ment or miftake is uncertain. 

The Magnanime, being a diſabled 
ſhip, was detached to England ingly; 
but meeting with violent gales of 
wind, and a variety of accidents, 
with much difficulty reached Portſ- 
mouth. | 

When Sir Edward Hawke arrived 
in England, he called on Lord Howe; 
took him in his chariot to court; and 


politely introduced him to the late 
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Amelia, at Spithead, 


4t7 


king. On this occaſion, his lordſhip 
was honoured with the following 
eulogium from his Majeſty" My 
© Lord, your life hath been a con- 
© tinued ſeries of ſervices to your 
© country 1” | 
In the ſpring and ſummer of 1760, 
the Magnanime was employed in a 
ſquadron off the Villaine, to black 
up part of the French fleet which had 
taken ſhelter there after the battle 
with Conflans. During the latter part 
of this time, Lord Howe being ſenior 
officer, and having frequently obſer- 
ved the French troops on the iſland of 
Dinnet, parading and exercifing, and 
once, in particular firing a feu de zoye, 
with all the appearance of inſult, 
his lordſhip was unable to brook the 
affront, and wrote to Admiral Bo- 
ſcawen, who then commanded at 
Belleiſle, requeſting his permiſſion to 
take the iſland. This being granted, 
with an expreſs limitation, however, 


not to loſe any of his men, it was at- . 


cordingly attacked; Captain Lock- 
hart, in the Bedford, being appointed 
to lead; and, after two or three broad- 
ſides the fort ſurrendered, with a 
compleat company of ſome royal re- 
giment, which was immediately land- 
ed on the continent, as well as the 
other priſoners taken on the 1ſland.. 
In conſequence of this ſcapture, the 
ſhips lay more advantageouſly to 
watch the enemy, and the officers and 
ſeamen had a place to recreate them- 
ſelves on ſhore, The king's ſhips had 
not a ſingle man killed or wounded, 
Towards the end of the year 1761, 
his lordſhip was appointed comman- 
der in chief of his Majeſty's ſhips em- 
loyed in the Road of Baſque, to 
block up the port of Rochfort: but 
while he was buſied in 1 re- 
gulations for the conduct of his fqua- 
dron under every poſſible circumſtance 
which could occurr in that ſervice, 
an expreſs arrived from England, in- 
forming him that he had been - | 
pointed Captain to his Royal Hig 
neſs the Duke of Vorke, who was 
made a rear-admiral, and ordered to 
hoiſt his flag on board the Princeſs 


During 


* 
* 


* 
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During the continuance of the war 
his lordſhip remained in the Princeſs 
Amelia, with the Duke of Yorke, 
and always in fleets under a ſenior 
admiral to his Royal Highneſs; fo 
that, if we accept the advantages 
which might ariſe to the Duke from 


his lordſhip's advice and example, 


and of courſe to his country had the 
duke lived, Lord Howe might cer- 


tainly have been more advantageouſly 
employed by having ſcope given him 
to uſe his own great abilities. 


We muſt not omit an event which 


happened on board the Princeſs Age- 


ha; and which will, indeed, ſerve, 
as well as ſeveral others which might 


be given, to ſhew the preſence and 
- fortitude of mind his lordſhip is on 


all occaſions bleſſed with. 
'The heutenant of the watch went 


to him at midnight, ſhook him very 


hard, and awaked him; ſaying, * My 
Lord, don't be frightened ; the ſhip 


is on fire cloſe to the magazine!” 
He immediately ſprung up; and re- 


plied to the lieutenant, in an angry 


tone, bat do you mean by that, Sir? 


* 1 never was frightened in my life! 


-© I will be with you in a moment: 
. © but, in the mean time, give direc- 
tions that nobody attempts to diſ- 
turb his Royal Highneſs.* Ac- 
cordingly, his lordſhip went down 
inſtantly; having firſt given orders 


not to let the people touch the boats, 


or go below, on any account; and, 
arriving at the place, ordered wet 


ſwabs, and other proper remedies, to 


, Quench the fire. then went again 
upon deck; and, ſeeing all quiet, 
- getired te fleep with his uſual com- 


po fure®. | 5 


In 1763, his lordſhip was appoint- 


ed a lord of the Admiralty; and, in 
1565, Treaſurer of the Navy. Sir 
- Gilbert Eliott ſucceeding him, in 
Ayo, he was ſoon after appointed 
- Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and com- 
mander in chief in the Mediterra- . 
- nean, on the probability of a rupture 


' A much more dangerous alarm was once given on board the Dunkirk, (at Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia) at anchor in the middle of a fleet of near twenty ſail of the line, in the night; and he uſed 
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with Spain, in 1771: and an ad. Aus 
dreſs to his Majeſty being about thi | 
time propoſed in the Houſe of Com-. 
mons, to be informed who adviſed 
the king to appoint Lord Howe to 


that command, Sir Edward Hawke 


roſe up, and faid—He ad viſed his Ma. J | 


ſeliy to nale that appointment, (being 
the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty) , 
that he could not ap point a more prefer 
officer to the command. that he had tr 
him on important ſervices; and that ny 
Lord Howe never aſked him how he ava; 
to execute any ſervice, but always went 
and performed it. 

In 1776, his lordſhip was appoint. 
ed to the command of the American 


ſtation, with the white flag at the Þ 1 


mizen-top-maſt-head. The ſituation 


in which he was left, on this ſtation, 


to encounter a fleet of France, dread. 
fully ſuperior to him, is ſufficiently 
known; as well as the manner in 
which he conducted himſelf for the 
deliverance of his armament, and the 


honour of his flag, in the year 1778, 


off Sandy Hook; where D'Eſtaing 
being diſcomfited at his arrangement, 
was unable to make any impreſſion 


on his line, and yielded him a glory 


which has not often been exceeded. 
Previous to this affair, Lord Howe 
had obtained leave to quit a com- 


mand which, from ill treatment, had 


become intolerable to him, and might 
have left it before D'Eſtaing's arri- 


val; but hearing of the enemy's ap- 


proach, though his ſucceſſor was ar- 


rived, he would not relinquiſh the 


eommand while a ſuperior enemy was 
expected. | 

After D'Eſtaing's attempt was de- 
feated, and the fleet, army, and 


Rhode Iſland, ſaved from deſtruction 


by his lordſhip's great abilities, he 


delivered up the command, and re- 


turned home in his own ſhip the 


Eagl ; 
| rd Howe, on his arrival, re- 


peatedly called for an enquiry, in 
the Houſe of Commons, into his con. 


che vrry ſane means for the extinQion of the fire, and preſervation of diſcipline and order among 


the ſeamen. 4 
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Jo prove the baſe treatment he had 
et with from the Admiralty, if the 
ouſe would permit him: bat the 
Tonſant anſwer was, Nobody Po 
you, my Lord.“ He, however, 

clared, he had ſuffered ſo much, that 
he would never ſerve again under. 


the then Firſt Lord of the Admiralty. 
d 7 


He was accordingly unemployed 
till the change of adminiſtration took 
3 place in the be inning of 1782, when 
he was created an Engliſh peer, and 
* ſer:t out to relieve Gibraltar. The 
united powers of France and Spain 
had joined to effect the reduction of 
this celebrated fortreſs; the place was 
inveſted by ſea and land; and the ene- 
my had 46 fail of the line in the Bay, 
waiting the arrival of the Engliſh 
fleet under Lord Howe's command. 


of the line: 'but, though the enemy 
had orders at all hazards to prevent 


him, he effectually reheved the gar- 


riſon in October 1782, to the amaze- 
ment of all Europe, and even offered 


the enemy battle; which they might, 


from their fituation; have accepted, 
but which it was not in his power to 
en force. Tt, is remarkable, that the 
encmy to windward kept up a con- 
Kant fire for four hours on the En- 
glich fleet, but never would come near 
enough to make the action any way 
deciſive. Lord Howe held them in 
ſuch utter contempt, that he ordered 
his men to lie down, and would not 
R a ſingle gun to be fired from 
is own ſhip the Victory“. 

For his tkill and courage on this 
occaſion, Lord Howe had the honour 
to receive the thanks of both Houſes 
of Parliament, and continued-to com- 
mand. the Changel Fleet till the ceſ- 
ſation. of arms took place; when he 
was appointed Firſt Lord. of the Ad. 
miralty, Finding himſelf in that ſi 
tuation, he immediately began thoſe 
reforms Which more than forty years 
ſervice had convinced him were ne- 
ceſſary to be made in every depart- 
ment of the navy, civil as well as 
Military. But, on a change of mi- 


— . . 
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Kuck in America; pledging himſelf 


the moſt ſubſtantial advantage to 


His lordſhip's force was only 34 ſail. 


419 
niſtry, owing to the late coalition of 
parties, it was thought proper to re- 
move him from an office, which he 
would unqueſtionably have filled with 
the higheſt reputation to himſelf, and 


his 
country. | 


His lordſhip now enjoys that happy 
ſerenity of mind, which is the con- 
comitant of a life ſpent in honoura- 
ble purſuits for the good of his coun- 
try Happy in his family; happy in 
the circle of his acquaintance, many 
of whom are of the firſt rank, as 
well in nobility, as in honour and 
goodneſs of heart; he has the parti- 
cular ſatis faction of enjoying the un- 
diminyhed ęſteem of his ſovereign 

Lord Howe 1s aboat fivè feet nine 
inches high; of a perfect and manly 
6gure, not at all inclined to corpu- 
lency: his complexion is brown, and 
his countenance grave, thoughtful, 
and expreſſive of his characteriſtic 
dignity, his deportment being in 
pcm very affable and plealing. 

ord Howe never ſhines fo truly 
as in the preateſt exigencies; and 
what would appal the greater part 
of mankind, has a quite oppoſite 
effect with him: quick at expedients, 
and never at a loſs, he is decided 
in an inſtant, when all ſeems at ſtake. 
He is extremely punctual to his 
word; and, in general, more friend- 
ſhip is to be experienced from him 
,r any one can obtain the promiſe 
of. | 


His lordſhip never. permits detrac- 
tion at his table, or * leaſt idle or 
improper diſcourſe. He is temperate 
to an extreme; ſcarcely ever exceeding 
the qunntity of two or three common 
glaſſes of wine: and, what no leſs re- 
dounds to his honour than any other 
part of his character, he is aboye the 
meanneſs of revenge; and it may be 
truly ſaid of him, That he aurites bene» 
* fits in marble, and injuries in dul. 
Few, if any, will be found to ex- 
ceed Lord Howe in the knowledge of 
naval tactics; and, to ſay he has a 
perfect acquaintance with gvery branch 
of the mathematics, and of the nature 


For the partigulars of this glorious expedition, ſee Vol, I. p. 385; 
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poſts and chains, and la 
ing to Which is a public road of 
half a mile in extent; and, beyend 
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of the mechanical powers, will onl 
be to admit that he is familiar wit 
the ground-work of his profeſſion, and 
what 1s as neceſſary to be known by 
every one who would ſhine in a naval 
capacity, as even the ſeaman's com- 
paſs, His lordſhip received a claſſical 
education at Weſtminſter and Eton 
Schools; and, with reſpect to every 

olite accompliſhment, it 1s univerſally 
2 that Lord Howe is the finiſhed 
gentleman. | 

Lord Howe's acquaintance with Dr. 
Benjaman Franklin having occaſionally 
been the ſubject of much converſation, 
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it may be proper juſt to mention, that 


it was merely a philoſophical one, 


brought on by the intimacy of the lat- 
ter with the late excellent and learned 


Mr. Howe, a gentleman of conſidera- 


ble fortune, who married a ſiſter of his 
lordſhip. 

This noble lord married Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Hartop, of Wel. 
by, in Leiceſterſhire, governor of Ply- 
mouth: by whom he has iſſue three 
daughters ; viz. Sophia-Charlotte, (to 
whom her Majeſty ſtood ſponſor on 
her firſt arrival in England) Mary, 
and Louiſa, 


DESCRIPTION or rut POLYGON, sr SOUTHAMPTON. 


count of the great reſort of the 
nobility and gentry to Southampton, 
and the want of proper accommoda- 
tions in the town, a plan was formed 
for erecting ſeveral houſes in the vi- 
cinity, 

A ſpot of ground was accordingly 
ſelected, about a quarter of a mile 
on the London de of the town, con- 
— twenty-two acres of a fine 
gravelly ſoil, agreeably elevated, and 
commanding a moſt delightful pro- 

& of the Southampton Water, as 

as Calſhot Caſtle; and enchant- 
ing views of the New Foreſt, the 
Town of Southampton, the Iſle of 
* ny and many gentlemen's ſeats. 
A ſpot thus decorated by nature re 

ired a plan equally novel and re- 
peQable; for which purpoſe the in- 


1 architect, Mr. Leroux, ef 


reat Ruſſel Street, deviſed a Poly- 
n of twelve ſides, with a houſe 


in the centre of each, having the 
proper offices dotached and kept low; 
the principal fronts being contrived 
dc appear outwards, aud the gardens 
to converge towards the centre, where 


a baſon of water was placed for the 


_ uſe of the ſeveral houſes, - + 
The exterior part of the Polygon 


is encircled by a walk incloſed with 
83 adjoin- 


BOU'TT the year 1768, on ac- 


the whole, and before the reſpectixe 
buildings, lies the graſs land belong- 
ing to each houſe. 

n conſequence of this judicious 
diſpoſition, every houſe partakes of 
the ſame delightful views, through 
the large ſpaces left between the dif- 
ferent buildings, by reverſing the beſt 
rooms in the ſeveral plans. Some of 
the Houſes are calculated to be di- 
vided into two, with their entrances 


in the. baſement ſtory from the court- 


yard, ſide ways. | 

Of this elegant plan few of the 
houſes are yet wel — finiſhed; but 
the defign, which is perfectly new, 
ſufficiently marks the fertile genius 
of the celebrated architect, and will, 
when compleated, be an honour to the 
county, and indeed to the kingdom. 

As a part of the great plan, there 
was alſo at the extremity of the Po- 
lygon, and in perfect uniſon with it, 
a capital building, with two detached 
wings, and colonades ; the centre be- 
ng 2 as à capital tavern, with 
aſlembly-rooms, card- rooms, coffee- 


rooms, Ke. and each wing, (four 


ſtories high) being conſidered as ho- 


tels for the accommodation of the 


nobility and gentry, nine rooms on 
each ſtory, forming a compleat ſuite 


for the moſt reſpectable family. 


The whole may, in fact, be conſi- 
dered as a ſplendid aſſemblage of no- 
blemen's and gentlemen!s ſeats. 
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WORKS OF NATURE AN DART. 


NUMBER VI. 


LIGHT. 


ERHAPS there is nothing in 

nature more truly aſtoniſhing, 
than the minute particles of matter 
iſſuing from a luminous body, and 
which. are denominated ligt; be ing, 
in fact, ſuch as conſtantly flow 1n 
all directions from a lighted taper. 
Dr. Niewentyt, in the third volume 
of his Religious Philoſopher, com- 
putes, that in one ſecond of time 
there flow upwards of 418,000,009, 
ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, 
ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, particles of light 
out of a common candle; which in- 
cludes at leaſt 6,337,242,000,900 
times the number of all "the grains 
of ſand contained in the whole earth; 
ſuppoſing 100 grains of ſand io be 
equal in Jength to an inch, and, 
conſequently, every cubic inch of f the 
earth to contain one million of ſuch 

rains. 

Theſe amazingly ſmall particles, 
by ſtriking upon the eye, excite in 
our minds the idea of light; but if 
they were as large as the ſmalleſt par- 
ticles of matter diſcernible by the 
beſt microſcopes, inſtead of afliſtin 
our viſion, they would ſoon deprive 
us of ſight, in conſequence of their 
prodigious velocity, which is above 
194 thouſand miles every ſecond, or 

1,239,000 times ſwifter than the mo- 
tion of a cannon-ball. And there- 
fore, if the particles of light were ſo 
large, that a million of them were 
equal | in bulk to an ordinary grain of 
ſand, we durſt no more open our eyes 
.to the light, than ſuffer ſand to be 
ſhot point-blank againf them. 

When theſe froall particles, flow- 
ing from the ſun, or from a candle, 
fall upon bodies, and are W re- 


flected to our eyes, they excite in us the 
idea of that body, by forming 1 it's pio- 
ture on the retina“. And fince bodies 
are viſible on all ſides, light muſt be 
reflected from them in all directions. 

A ray of light is a continued ſtream 
of theie particles, flowing from any 
viiible body in a ſtraight line: that 
the rays move in ſtraight, and not in 
crooked lines, unleis they be re- 
fracted, is evident trom bodies not 
being viſible if we endeavour to look 
at them through the bore of a bended 
pipe; and from their ceaſing to be 
{een by the interpoſition of other bo- 


dies, as the fixed ſtars by the in- 


terpoſition of the moon and pla- 
nets, and the ſun wholly or in part 
by the interpoiution of the moon, 
Mercury, or Venus. And that theſe 
rays do not interfere or joſtle one 
another out of their ways, in owing 
from different bodies all around, 1s 
evident from the following experi- 
ment. Make a little hole in a thin 
plate of metal, and ſet the plate up- 
ight on a table, facing a row of 
lighted candles ſtanding by one ano- 
cher; then place a ſheet of paper or 
paſteboard at a little diſtance from 
the other fide of the plate, and the 
rays of all the candles, flowing 
through the hole, will form as many 
ſpecks of light on the paper as there 
are candles before the plate; each 
{peck as diſtind and large, as if there 
were only one candle to caſt one 
ſpeck; which ſhews that the rays are 
no hindrance to each other in their 
motions, though they all croſs in the 
hole. 

Light, and therefore heat, fo far as 
jt depends on the {un's rays, decreaſes 
in proportion to the iquares of the 
diſtances of the pla zets from the ſun : 
and that all our heat does not de- 


pend oa the ſun's rays is ſufficiently 


evident, as we ſhould in that caſe 
alway: 's have the {ame months equally 
hot or cold at their annual returns, 


| Ane net- Vork membrane in the bottom of the cye. 
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whereas it is well known that Fe- 
bruary is ſometimes warmer than 
May, a circumſtance which is cer- 
tainly owing to the vapours and ex- 
Balations of the earth. 
The more a teleſcope magnihes 
the diſcs of the moon and planets, they 
appear ſo much dimmer than to the 
bare eye; becauſe the teleſcope can- 
not magnify the quantity of light, 
as it does the ſurface; and, by ſpread- 
ing the ſame quantity of light over a 
ſurface ſo much larger than the naked 
eye beheld, juſt ſo much dimmer muſt 
the object appear when viewed by a 
teleſcope than by the bare eye. 
When a ray of light paſſes out of 
one medium into another, it is re- 
frated, or turned out of it's firft 
courſe, more or leſs, as it falls more 
or leſs obliquely on the refracting 
ſurface which divides the two me— 
diums. This is demonſtrable by a 
variety of experiments, and the fol- 
lowing may be eaſily practiſed even 
at the tea-table. Put a ſmall piece 
of money in the bottom of a cup or 
baſon, (che painted ornament uſually 
found there will do equally well) 
and fixing your eyes on the object, 
gradually retire back till the edge of 
the cup hides it from your fight: 
then, Teint your head ſteady, let 
another perſon pour a little tea into 
the cup, and you will inſtantly dif. 
cover part of the object; and as he 
continues gently to fill it, you will 
Tee more and more, which will be 
wholly in view when the cup is full, 
and appear as if lifted up to the 
top; the ray which was ſtraight while 
the cup was empty, being now bent 
at the ſurface of the water, and 
turned out of it's rectilineal courſe. 
The leſs obliquely the rays of light 
Fall upon the ſurface of any medium, 
the lefs they are refracted; and if 
they fall on it perpendicularly the 
are not refracted at all. | 
Light is more or leſs refracted in 
paſling through any medium, propor- 


tionally to the denſity of the article 


it penetrates. 
"$220 AIR. N 

Tux earth is ſurrounded by a thin 
fluid maſs of matter called the air, or 
$:; 7 


* 
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atmoſphere, which gravitates to the 
earth, revolves with 1t in it's diurnal 
motion, and accompanies it round 
the ſun every year. This fluid is of 
an elaſtic nature, and it's lowermoſt 
parts, being preſſed by the weight 
of all'the air above them, are united 
the cloſer together; and are therefore 
denſeſt of all at the earth's ſurface, 
and pradually rarer the higher up. 
The air near the ſurface of our eaxth 
poſſeſſes a ſpace about 1200 times 
greater than water of the ſame weight. 
And therefore a cylindric column of 
air 1200 feet high, is of equal weight 
with a cylinder of water of the ſame 
breadth, and but one foot high. But 
a cylinder of air reaching to the top 
of the atmoſphere is of equal weight 
with a cylinder of water about 33 
feet high, which is evident from com- 
mon pumps: and therefore, if from 
the whole cylinder of air the lower 
part of 1200 feet high 1s taken away, 
the remaining upper part will be of 
equal weight with a cylinder of water 
32 feet high; ſo that, at the height 


of 1200 feet, or two furlongs, the 


weight of the incumbent air is leſs, 
and conſequently the rarity of the 
compreſſed air greater, than near the 


earth's ſurface, in the proportion ot 


33 to 32. And having this ratio, 
we may compute the rarity of the air 
at all heights whatſoever, ſuppoſing 
the expaniion therof to be reciprocally 
proportional to. it's compreſſion. 
The air, in proceeding upwards, 
is Tarified in ſuch a manner, that a 
ſphere of that air which is neareſt the 
earth of only one inch diameter, if 
dilated to an equal rarefaction with 
that of the air at the height of ten 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, would 
fill up more ſpace than is contained 


in the whole heavens on this ſide the 


fixed ſtars. 
Ihe weight of the air, at the earth's 
ſurface, is found by experiments made 
with the air-pump; and alſo by the 
e of mercury that the atmo- 
phere balances in the barometer; in 
which, at a mean ſtate, the mere 
ſtands 294 inches high. "And if 


tube were a ſquare inch wide, it would 


at that height contain 294 cubic 
| inches 


whole atmuiphere. 
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inches of mercury, which is juſt 15 
pounds weight; and ſo much wink 00 
of air every ſquare inch of the earth's 
ſurface ſuſtains; and every ſquare 
foot 144 times as mach, becauſe it 
contains 144 ſquare inches. Now, 
as the earth's ſurface contains, m 
round numbers, 200,000,000 ſquare 
miles, it mult contain no leſs than 
$,575,080,000,000,000 ſquare feet; 
which being multiplied by 2160, the 
number of pounds on each ſquare foot 
amounts to 12,043. 458, 800, ooo, ooo, 
ooo pounds, for the weight of the 
At this rate, a 
middle-fized man, whote ſurface is 
about 15 ſquare feet, is preſſed by 
32,499 pounds weight of air all a- 
round; for Huids prefs equally up and 
down, ani on. all üdes. But, becauſe 
this enormous weight is equal on all 
ſides, and counterbalanced by the 
ſpring of the air diffuſed through all 
parts of our bodies, it is not in the 
ſmalleſt degree felt. 

From the ſtate of the air we often 
fee! ourſelves languid and dull; which 
is commonly thought to be occaſioned 
by the air's being foggy and heavy 
about us. But that the air is then too 
light, is evident from the mercury's 
ſinking in the barometer, at which 
time it is generally found that the 
air has not ſufficient ſtrength to bear 
up the vapours which compoſe the 
clouds: for, when 1t 1s otherwiſe, the 
clouds mount high, and the air is 
more elaſtic and weighty about us, by 
which means 1t balances the internal 
ſpring of the air within us, braces up 
our blood-veſſels and nerves, and 
makes us briſk and lively. 

That the heavens appear bright in 
the day-time, is ſolely to be attri- 
buted to the atmoſphere. For with- 
out an atmoſphere, only that part of 
the heavens would ſhine in which the 
tun was placed: and if we could live 


without air, and were to turn our- 


backs toward the ſun, the whole 
heaven would appear as dark as in 
the night, and the ſtars would be ſeen 
as clear as in the nocturnal ſky. In 
this caſe we ſhould have no twilight; 
but a ſudden tranktion from the 
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brighteſt ſunſhine to the blackeſt 


darkneſs, immediately after ſun-ſet; 
and from the blackeit darkneſs to 
the brighteſt ſunſhine at ſun- riſing; 


which would be extremely inconve- 


nient, if not fatal to 'mortals, as it 


would probably deprive us of fight, 
But, by means of the atmoſphere, we 
enjoy the ſun's light, reflected from 
the acrial particles, ſome time before 
he riſes, as well as after he ſets. For 
when the earth, by it's rotation, has 
withdrawn our light from the ſun, 


the atmoſphere being ſtill higher than 


us, ſtill continues to receive his light; 
which gradually decreaſes till he 1s 
18 degrees below the horizon; and 
then, all that part of the atmoſphere 
which is above us 1s dark. From 
the length of twilight, the height of 
the armoſphere (ſo far as it is denſe 
enough to reflect any light) is cal- 
culated at about 44 miles; but it is 
ſeldom denſe enough at two miles 
height to bear up the clouds. 

Ihe atmoſphere refracts the ſun's 
rays, ſo as to bring him in ſight 
every clear day, before he riſes in the 
horizon, and to keep him in view 
for ſome minutes after he 1s really 
ſet below it: for, at ſome times of 
the year we ſee the'fun ten minutes 
longer above the horizon than he 
would be if there were no refractions; 
and about fix minutes every day at a 
mean rate. 

The ſun is about 324 minutes of a 
degree in breadth, when at his mean 
diltance from the earth; and the hori- 
zontal refraction of his rays is 334 
minutes, which being more than his 
whole diameter, brings all his diſc 
in view, when his uppermoſt edge 
riſes in the horizon. At 10 degrees 
height, the refraction is not quite 5 
minutes; at 20 degrees, only 2 mi- 
nutes 26 ſeconds; at 30 degrees, 
but 1 minute 32 ſeconds, between 
which and the zenith, 1t 1s ſcarce 
ſenſible, 


WIND. 


Tu E wind, generally ſpeaking, is 
defined to be nothing more than air 
in metien; it is, however, in itſelf, a 
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moſt curious, important, and myſte- 
rious ſubject; and has, equally in 
vain, engaged the pens of the moſt 
enlightened philoſophers, and thoſe 
of the moſt brilliant poetical ge- 
niuſes, to account for and deſcribe 
it, though it's power and utility are 
very ſufficiently underſtood. 

Air without motion 1s to the full as 
pernicious as ſtagnant water, and both 
are equally deleterious or poiſonous 
to animals: this appears from the 
dreadful effects which have been fo 
often experienced in cloſe apart- 
ments, priſons, ſhips, mines, and 
other places, and which of late years 
have been greatly obviated by the 
uſe of ventilators, and other philo- 
{ophical inventions, calculated to 
produce a motion and circulation of 
air. 

Winds may be diſtinguiſhed into 
three ſorts: 1. The common, incon- 
ſtant, or variable winds; 2. 'The 
whirlwinds, tempeſts, and hurricanes; 
2. The conſtant or ſtated winds, 
ufually called the Trade-winds* and 
Monſoons+, The laſt of theſe will 
be accounted for by conſidering, that 
as the earth revolves on it's axis from 
weſt to eaſt, the middle part of the 
earth, and conſequently the atmo- 
ſphere above it, muſt be very much 
heated by the ſun, and of courſe be- 
come more rarihed and lighter than 
other parts remote from the equator 
or torrid zone; the air, therefore, 
from the polar parts on either fide, 
being conſiderably heavier, is con- 
ſtantly ſetting in towards the equa- 
tor, to reſtore the equilibrium of the 
atmoſphere, which conſtantly alters 
by the rarefaction of the ſun: from 
henee 1t 1s -obvious, that a motion 
muſt be produced in the atmoſphere 
from north and ſouth, towards the 
middle parts of the earth, ocgaſioning 
to us a conſtant north-wind, and to 
the inhabitants on the other ſide of 
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the equator a conſtant ſouth- wind, 
were there nothing elſe intervening. 
'The parts under the ſun being moſtly 
heated and rareked, as the carth turns 
eaſtward the point of greateſt rarefhi- 
cation in the air is conitantly Wag 
towards the weſt, and the weſtern an 

eaſtern air on both ſides flow towards 
this point; but as that on the weſt 
meets it, and the other on the eaſt 
follows it, the motion of the weſtern 
air is leſſened and that of the eaſtern 
increaſed, which therefore prevails 
againſt the weſtern air, and ſo there 


would be a conftant eaſt-wind pre- 


valent in parts under and near the 
equator, were the body of the at- 
moſphere not to be affected in any 
other direction: the ſeveral parts, 
however, being urged in two direc- 
tions, a motion reſults from thence 
between both, and conſequently a 
north-caſt wind is produced on the 
north-ſide of the equator, and a 
ſouth-eaſt wind in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere; and theſe currents of air, 
which are what we really find in na- 
ture, are called Trade-winds. 

The Monſoons, in the Indian and 
Chineſe ſeas, for fix months of the 
year blow one way, and the other 
ſix the contrary; yet in ſome other 
parts they blow but three months one 
way, and three another. The direc- 
tion of theſe winds is not the ſame as 
that of the general trade-winds, but 
ſome of 'them almoſt the dire& con- 
trary : the cauſe of which variation is 
generally this, that the ſun, during it's 
paſſage through the northern ſigns, 
rarefies the northern parts of the at- 
moſphere moſt, which is ſtill farther 
increaſed by the great reflection of 
the ſolar rays from the ſandy deſarts 
of Arabia, and the Indian coaſt in 
general; during which time the cur- 


rents of air come into thoſe ſeas almoſt 


in a ſouth-weſt direction; but when 
the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, 1t 


* As far as theſe Trade-wwinds are ſenſibly felt, viz. pear thirty degrees on each ſide of the equa« 


tor, the parts on Maps and Globes a 
denote the courſe of the wind. 


” x 2 4 * 5 - . N « 9 
re generally ſphded, having arrows pointing in one direction 0 


F The Mornſoots are marked in Maps and Globes by ærretus lying in pairs, and pointing in con- 
trary ditections, to di note that they blow as many months one way as the other; the preciſe durations 
& which, In thy different parts, as ſignified by the names of the months during which they preva:s; 
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rarries the point of greateſt rarefac- 
tion on the other ſide of the equator, 
occaſioning a contrary current of air, 
"For the wind to change it's courſe du- 
Fring the winter months. 
2X Beſides theſe trade-winds and mon- 
ſoons, properly ſo called, on the weſ- 
tern coaſts of Africa, and South Ame- 
rica, about the times of the equinox, 
when the ſun is in the equator, the 
motion of the two great bodies of the 
XX atmoſphere claſh and interfere, pro- 
X ducing very great ſtorms, tempeſts, 
and hurricanes, attended with dread- 
ful rain, thunder, and lightning. 

Storms and tempeſts are, generally 
= ſpeaking, very frequent at land as 
well as ſea, Whatever gives a vio- 
lent ſhock to the atmoſphere, pro- 
duces what we denominate a high or 
ſtrong wind. It is alſo obſervable, that 
tempeſts at land haye ſome connec- 
22 
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tion in their cauſes with thoſe at ſea; 
for as the equinoctial ſuns generally 
produce the greateſt commotions in 
the atmoſphere about the equator, 
=X ſo we ſenſibly find them exending 
to our latitude, and producing that 
= boiſterous and turbulent weather 
= which we generally experience a- 
bout the months of March and Sep- 
tember. Befides theſe general cauſes 
of our variable winds, there are, 
& doubtleſs, many particular ones which 
4 might be enumerated; for, whatever 
alters the equipoiſe of the atmoſphere 
invariably produces motion, or wind, 
in the air. But one preat cauſe of 
wind ariſes from the great influence 
of the moon upon the atmoſphere, 
producing tides of air, as far ſuperior 
to thoſe of the ocean as the air is 
lighter, and more free to move, than 
water. Thoſe conſlant alterations 
in the height of the atmoſphere ne- 
| .ceffarily induce a motion through the 


p 


whole body of it, greater or leſs in 
different parts; which, with many 


other concurring cauſes, yariouſly 


agitate the body of air, and produce 
thoſe common winds ſo neceſſary to 
the well-being of the uniyerſal frame 
pf nature, er Sed, | 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


ON THE HEAT OF THE WATER IN 
THE GULF-STREAM. BY CHARLES 
BLAGDEN, M.D. PHYSICIAN TO 
THE ARMY, F. K. 8. 


NE of the moſt remarkable 

facts obſerved in navigating the 
ocean, 1s that conſtant and rapid cur- 
rent which ſets along the coaſt of North 
America to, the northward and eaſt- 
ward, and is commonly known to 
ſeamen by the name of the Gulf- 
Stream. It ſeems juſtly attributed 
to the effect of the trade-winds, which 
blowing from the eaſtern quarter into 
the great Gulf of Mexico, cauſe 
there an accumulation of the water 
above the common level of the ſeaz 
in conſequence of which, it is con- 
ſtantly running out by the channel 
where it finds leaſt reſiſtance, that is, 
through the Gulf of Florida, with 
ſuch force as to continue a diſtin& 
ſtream to a very great diſtance. Since 
all ſhips going from Europe to an 
of the ſouthern provinces of North 
America mult croſs this current, and 
are materially affected by it in their 
courſe, every circumſtance of it's 
motion becomes an object highly in- 
tereſting to the ſeaman, as well as of 
great curioſity to the philoſopher. 
An obſervation which occurred to me 
on the ſpot, ſuggeſts a new method 
of inveſtigating a matter that appears 
ſo worthy of attention. 

During a voyage to America in the 
ſpring of the year 1776, I uſed fre- 
quently to examine the heat of ſea- 
water newly drawn, in order to com- 
pare it with that of the air. We 
made our paſſage far to the ſouth- 
ward, In this ſituation, the greateſt 
heat of the water whach I obſerved, 
was ſuch as raiſed the quickſilver in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to 77 de- 
grees and an half. This happened 
twice; the firſt time on the 10th of 
April, in latitude 21 degrees 10 mi- 
nutes north, and longitude, by our 
reckoning, 52 deprees weſt; and the 
ſecond time, three days afterwards, 
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In latitude 22 degrees 7 minutes, and 
longitude 55 degrees; but 1g general 
the heat of he ſea near the tropic ot 
Cancer, about the middle of April, 
was from 76 to 77 degrees. | 
The rendezvous appainted for the 
Feet being off. Cape Fear, our courſe, 
on approaching the American coaſt, 
became north-weſtward. On the 23d 
of April the heat of the ſea was 74 
degrees, our latitude at noon 28 de- 
grees 7 minutes north. Next day 
the heat was only 71, degrees; we 
were then in lautude 29 degrecs 12 
minutes; the heat of che water, there- 
fore, was now leflenins very fait in 
Proportion to the change of lati- 
tude. The 25th our lautude was 
31 degrees 3 minutes; but though 
we had thus gone almoſt 2 degrees 
farther to the norihward, the heat 
of the fea was this day rather in- 
creaſed, it being 72 degrees in the 
morning, and 72 degrees and a half in 
the evening. Next day, the 26th of 
April, at half after eight in the morn- 
Ing, I agzin plunged the thermome- 
ter into iſca-water, and was greatly 
Jurprized to ice the quickſilver riſe 
to 78 degrees, higher than 1 had ever 
obierved it, even within the tropic. 
As the difference was too great. to 
be imputed to any accidental varia- 
tion, I immediately conceived that 
we muſt have come into the Gult- 
ſtream, the water of which ſtill re- 
tained great part of the heat that it 
had acquued in the torrid zone. This 
idea was confiriacd by the iubſequent 
regular and quick diminution of the 
heat: the ſhip's run fer a quarter of 
an hour had. leſlened it 2 degrees; 
the thermometer, at three quarters 
after eight; being raiſed by ſca-water 
treſh .drawn only to 76 degrees; by 
nine the heat was reduced to 73 de- 
grees, and in a quarter of an hour 
more, to 71 degrees nearly: all this 
time the wind blew freſh, and we 
were going icven knots an hour on a 
north - weitern. courſe, The water 
now began to loſe the fine tranſparent 
blue cotour of the ocean, and to aſ- 
Fame ſomethipg of a greeniſh olive- 
tin ge, a well-znown indication of 
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ſoundings. , Accordingly, between 
four and five in the afternoon, ground 
was ſtruck with the lead at the depth 
of eighty fathom, the heat of the ſea 
being then reduced to 69 degrees. 
In the courſe of the following night 
and next day, as we came into thal- 
lower water, and nearer the land, 
tae temperature of the ſea gradually 
ſunk to 65 degrees, which was nearly 
that of the air at the time. 
Unfortunately bad weather on the 
26th prevented. us from taking an 


obſervation of the ſun; but on the 


27th, though it was then cloeuwty 
at noon, we calculated the latituce 
from two altitudes, and found it 
to be 33 degrees 26 minutes north. 
The difference of this latitude from 
that which we had obſerved on the 
25th, being 2 degrees 23 minutes, 
was ſo much greater than could be 
deduced from the ſhip's run marked 
in the log-book, as to convince the 
ſeamen that we had been ſet many 
miles to the northward by the cur- 
rent. 

On the 25th at noon, the longi- 
tude by our reckoning was 74 de- 
grees weſt, and I believe the compu- 
tation to have been pretty juſt; but 
the ſoundings, toy ether with the la- 
titude, will determine the ſpout where 
theſe obſervations were made, bet: 


than any reckoning from the en. 
The ſhip's run on the 26:1, | 


ward. 
from nine in the torenoon to to 
the afternoon, was about ten leay us 
in a north-welt by north courſe; 100! 
afterwards we houve-io in order t0 


QT In 


ſound, and finding bottom, we went 


„ 


very flowly all night, and till ncol |! 


the next day, 
From theſe obſervations, I think, 
it may be concluded, that the Guit- 


ſtream, about the 32d degree of north 


latitude, and the 76th degree of lon- 
gitude weſt of Greenwich, is, in the 
month of April, at leaſt 6 degrees 
hotter than the water of the fen 
through which it runs. As the heat 


of the ſea-water evidently began t9 
- . 4 "i ! 
increaſe in the evening of the 25, 
and as the obſervations ſhew that we 


were getting out of the current 125 
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1 firſt tried the heat in the morning 
of the 26th, it is moſt probable, that 
the ſhip's run during the night is 


nearly the breadth of the ſtream mea- 


ſured obliquely acroſs; that, as it blew 
2 freſh breeze, could not be much 
leſs than twenty-ave leagues in fifteen 
hours, the diſtance of time between 
the two obſervations of the heat, 
and hence the breadth of the ſtream 
may be eftimated at tweaty leagues» 


The breadth of the Gulf of Florida, 
which evidently bound; the ſtream 


at it's origin, appears by the charts 
to be two or three miles leſs than 
this, excluding the rocks and ſand- 
banks which ſurround the Bahama 
Iſlands, and the ſhallow water that 


extends to a conſiderable diſtance 


from the coaſt of Florida; and the 


| correſpondence of theſe meaſures is 


very remarkable, fince the itream, 
from well-known principles of hy- 


> draulics, muſt gradually become wider 


as it gets to a greater diſtance from 
the channel by which it iſſues. 

If the heat of the Gulf of Mexico 
was. known, many curious calcula- 
tions might be formed by comparing 
it with that of the current. The mean 
heat of Spaniſh Town and Kingſton in 
Jamaica ſeems not to exceed 81 de- 
grees; that of St. Domingo on the 
{ea coaſt may be eſtimated at the ſame 
from Monſ. Godin's obſervations“; 
but as the coaſt of the continent 
which bounds the gulf to the weſt- 
ward and ſouthward is probably 
warmer, perhaps a degree or two may 
be allowed for the mean temperature 
of the climate oyer the whole bay: 
let it be ſtated at 82 or 83 degrees. 
Now there ſeems to be great pro- 
bability in the ſuppoſition that 
the fea, at a certain comparatively 
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ſmall diſtance below it's ſarface,agrees 
in heat pretty nearly wien the average 
temperature of the air during the 
whole year in that part; and hence 
it may be conjectured, that the ge- 
neral heat of the water, as it iſſues 
out of the bay to form the ffream, 
is about 82 degrees, the {mall vari- 
ations of temperature on the ſurface 
not being ſufſicient to affect material- 
ly that of the general maſs. At the 
tropic of Cancer I found the heat to 
be 77 degrees; the ſlream, therefore, 
in it's whole courſe from the Gulf of 
Florida may be {uppoled to have been 


conſtanily running through water 


from 4 to 6 degrees. colder than it- 
ſelf, and yet it had loſt only 4 degrees 
of heat, though the ſurrounding water 
where [ obſerved it was 10 degrees 
below the ſuppoſed original tempera- 
ture of the water which forms the 
current, From this ſmall diminu- 
tion of the heat, in a diſtance pro- 
bably of zoo miles, ſome idea may 
be acquired of the vait body of fluid 
which ſets out of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and of the great velocity of it's motion. 
Numerous obſervations on the tem- 
perature of this ſtream, in every part 
of it, and at different icaſons of the 
year, compared with the heat of the 
water in the ſurrounding ſeas, both 
within and without the tropic, would, 


I apprehend, be the beſt means of 


aſcertaining it's nature, and deter- 
mining every material circumſtance 
of it's movement, eſpecially if the 
eſfect of the current in puſhing ſhips 
to the northward 1s caretully . 
ed to, at the ſame time with the oh- 
{ervations upon it's heat. 


- 


1 
On the, 25th of September 1777, 
as the ſhips which had tranſported 


* Monf. Godin's experiments upon the pendulum were made at the Petit Coave. They conti- 
nued from the 24th of ' Auguſt to the 4th of September, and the average heat during that time was 


Juch as is indicated by 25 degrees of Monſ. de Reaumur's thermometer. 


According to Monſ. de 


Luc's calculation, the 25th degree of Monſ. de Reaumur's true thermometer anſwers to about: 
the 85th of Fahrenheit's; but the ayerage beat in Jamaica during the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember is alſo 85 degrees: hence we may conclude, that the mean heat for the whole year is nearly 


the ſame on the ſca-coaſts in both Tflands., 


+ The loweſt calculation of the mean temperature of the Gulf is preferred on this occaſion, be- 
cauſe of the conſtant influx of new water from the Atlantic Ocean, produced by the trade-windsz 


which water not having been near an 
has remained ſome time incloſed in the bay, 


* 
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y land, muſt, I think, be ſco6bly cooler than that which 
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Sir William Howe's army up Cheſa- 
eak Bay were 1 toward the 
Reer, with the ſick and ſtores, 
they were overtaken, between Cape 
Charles and Cape Hinlopen, by a 
violent gale of wind; which, after 
ſome. variation, fixed ultimately at 
N.N.E. and continued five days with- 
out intermiſſion. It blew ſo hard, 
that we wereconſtantly loſing ground, 
and driving to the ſouthward; we 
alſo e made ſome eating to 
keep clear of the dangerous ſhoals 
which lie off Cape Hatteras. 

The 28th at noon, our latitude was 
36 degrees 40 minutes north, and 
the heat of the ſea all day about 
65 degrees. On the 29th our la- 
titude was 36 degrecs 2 minutes ; 
we had, therefore, in the courſe of 
theſe twenty-four hours, been driven 
by the wind thirty-eight nautical 
miles to the ſouthward; the tempera- 
ture of the ſea continued ncarly at 
65 degrees. Next day, the 3oth, 
our latitude at noon was 35 degrees 
44 minutes, only eighteen miles 
Farther to the ſouthward, though in 
the opinion of the ſeamen aboard, as 
well as my own, it had blown at 
leaſt as hard on this as any of the pre- 


,ceding days, and we had not been 
able to carry more fail; conſequent- 


ly it may be concluded, that ſome 
current had ſet the ſhip twenty miles 
to the northward. 'To know whether 
this was the Gulf-ftream, let us con- 
ſult the thermometer. At half after 
nine in the forenoon of this day, the 
heat of this water was 76 degrees, no 
leſs than eleven degrees above the 
temperature of the ſea before we 
came into the current! 

Towards evening the wind fell, and 
we ftood N. W. by N. cloſe-hauled. 
As the ſea ſtill ran very high, and 
the ſhip ſcarcely went above two knots 
an hour, we did not make leſs than 
three points of lee-way on this tack; 
the courſe we made good, therefore, 
was, W. N. W. which, on the diſtance 
run by noon next day, gave us about 
ſixteen miles of nort hing; but that day, 
the firſt of October, our latitude was 
36 degrees 22 minutes, thirty-eight 


miles farther to the north than we 


had been the day before; the differ- 
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ence, twenty-two miles, muſt be attri. 
buted to the Gulf-ſtream. This, how. 
ever, is only part of the effect which 


the current would have produced 


upon the ſhip if we had continued in 
it the whole four and twenty hours; 
for, though we were (till in the ſtream 
at five in the afternoon of the zoth, 
as appeared by the heat of the water 
being then above 75 degrees, and at 
eight in the evening the heat being 
fill 74 degrees, yet by ſeven next 
morning we were certainly got clear 
of it, the heat of the ſea being then re- 
duced to it's former ſtandard of 65 de. 
grees. On this occaſion, therefore, 
we did not croſs the ſtream; but hav- 
ing fallen in with it obliquely on the 
weſtern ſide, we puſhed out again on 
the ſame ſide as ſoon as the pale 
abated. 


Theſe obſervations having been 


made three degrees to the northward 
ot my former ones, it 1s curious to 
obſerve, that the heat of the Gulf. 
ſtream was about two degrees leſs. 
The ſeaſons of the year, indeed, were 
very different; but, perhaps, under 
ſuch circumſtances, that their effects 
were nearly balanced. In the lattcr 
obſervations the meridian altitude of 
the ſun was leſs; but then a hot ſum- 
mer preceded them; whereas in the 
former, though the ſun's power was 
become very great, yet the winter 
had been paſt but a ſhort time. Cal- 
culating upon this proportion, we 
may he led to ſuſpeR, that about the 
27th degree of latitude, which is as 
ſoon as the ftream has got clear of 
the Gulf of Florida, it begins ſen- 
ſibly to loſe it's heat from 82 degrees, 
the ſuppoſed temperature of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and continues to loſe it 
at the rate of about two degrees of 
Fahrenheit's ſcale to every 3 degrees 
of latitude, with ſome variation, pro- 
bably as the ſurrounding ſea, and the 
air, are warmer or colder at different 
ſeaſons of the year. | 

The preceding facts had made me 
very deſirous of obſerving the heat of 


the Gult-ftream on my paſſage home- 


ward; but a violent gale of wind, 
which came on two days after we 


had ſailed from Sandy Hook, diſabled 


every perſon aboard, who knew how 
to 
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to handle a thermometer, from keep- 
ing the deck. | 
ſhip, however, an intelligent man, 
to whom I had communicated my 
views, aſſured me, that on the ſecond 
day of the gale the water felt to him 
remarkably warm; we were then near 
the 7oth degree of weſt longitnde. 
This agrees very well with the com- 
mon remark of ſeanien, who alledge 


that they are frequently ſenſible of 


the Gult-ftream off Nantucket ſhoals; 
a diſtance of mote than oe thou- 
ſand miles from the Gulf of Florida! 
According tb the calculation I have 
before adopted, of a loſs of two de- 
grees of heat for every three degrees 
of latitude, the temperature of the 
Gulf-ftream here would be nearly 73 
degrees; the difference of which from 
59 degrees, the heat that I obſerved 
in the ſea-water both before and after 
the gale, might eaſily be perceived 
by the maſter of the veſſel. This was 
in the winter ſeaſon; at the end of 
December: ; | 

An opinion prevails amorig ſea- 
men, that there is ſomething pecu- 
liar in the weather about the Gulf- 
ſtream: As far as I could judge, the 
heat of the air was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by it, as might be expected; 
but whether to a degree or extent 
ſufficient for producing any material 
changes in the atmoſphere, muſt be 
determined by future obſervations. 

Perhaps other currents may be 
places 
warmer or colder than the ſurroutid- 
ing ſea, diffet from it in their tem- 
4 ſo much as to be diſcovered 

y the thermometer: Should there 
be many ſuch, this inſtrument will 
come to be ranked among the moſt 
valuable at ſea; as the alfiiculty of 
aſcertaining currents is well known 
to be one of the greateſt defects in 
the preſent art of navigation: . 

In the mean time, I hope the ob⸗ 
ſervations which have been here re- 
lated are ſufficient to prove; that in 
croſſing the Gulf-ſtream very eſſen- 


tial advantages may be derived from 
the uſe of the thermometer: for if 
the maſter of a ſhip; bound to any of 

Voc: II. | 
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The maſter of the 


the ſouthern provinces of North Ame- 
rica, will be careful to try the heat 
of the ſea frequently, he muſt diſ- 
cover very accurately his entrance 
into the Gulf-ſtream; by the ſudden 
increaſe of the heat; and à continu- 
ance of the ſame experiments will 
ſnew him, with equal exactneſs, how 
long he femains in it. Hence he will 
always be able to make a proper 
allowance for the number of miles that 
the ſhip is ſet to the northward, by 
multiplying the time into the velocity 
of the current. Though this velbeity 
is hitherto very imperfectly known; 
for want of ſome method of deter- 
mining how long the current acted 
upon the ſhips, yet all uncertain- 
ty ariſing from thence muſt ſoon 
ceaſe, as a few expetimeEnts upon the 
heat of the ſtream, compared with 
the ſhip's run; checked - obſerva- 
tions of the latitude; will aſcettain 
it's motion with ſufficient preciſion; 
From differences in the wind; and 
perhaps other circumſtances; it is 
probable, that there may be ſome va- 
riations in the velocity of the cur- 
rent; and it will be curious th ob- 
ſerve; whether theſe variations may 
not frequently pointed out by a 
difference in it's temperature; as the 
quicker the current moves; the lefs 
heat is likely to be loſt; and conſe- 
quently the hotter will the water be. 


In this obſervation; however; the 


ſeaſon of the year muſt always be 
conſidered; partly, becauſe it may, 
perhaps, in ſome degree affect the 
original temperature of the water in 
the Gulf of Mexico; but principally; 
becauſe the actual heat of the ſtream 
muſt be greater or leſs in propor- 
tion as the tract of the ſea through 
which it has flown was warmer of 
coldef. In winter, I ſhotild ſuppoſe; 
that the heat of the ſtream Itſelf 
would be rather leſs than in ſummer; 
but that the difference between it 
and the ſurrounding ſea would be 
much greater; and Ican conceive that; 
in the middle of ſummer, though the 
ſtream had loſt very little of it's ori- 
ginal heat, yet the ſea might, in ſome 
parts; acquire ſo nearly the ſame 


31 temperature; 
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temperature, as to render it ſcarcely 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh by the thermo- 
meter when a ſhip entered into the 
current. 1702 

Beſides the convenience of correct- 
ing a ſhip's courſe, by knowing how to 
make a proper allowance for the diſ- 
tance ſhe is ſet to the northward by 
the current, a method of determining 
with certainty when ſhe enters into 


the Gulf-ftream is ttended with the 


fartherineſtimable advantage of ſhew- 


ing her place upon the ocean in the 


moſt critical ſituation: for, as the 
current ſets along the coaſt of Ame- 
rica at no great diſtance from ſound- 


.ings, the mariner, when he finds this 


ſudden increaſe of heat in the ſea, 
will be warned of his approach to 


the coaſt, and will thus have timely 


notice to take the neceſſary precau- 
tions for the ſecurity of his veſſel. 
As the courſe of the Gulf-ſtream 
.comes more to be accurately known, 


from repeated obſervations of the 


heat and latitudes, this method of 
determining the thip's place will be 


-proportionably more applicable to 


uſe. And it derives additional im- 


portance from the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the American coaſt, which, 
from the mouth of the Delaware to the 
ſouthernmoſt point of Florida, is every 
where tow, and beſet with frequent 


ſhoals, running out ſo far into the ſea, 


that a veſſel may be aground in many, 


places where the ſhore is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed even from the maſt— 
head. The Gulf-fream, therefore, 
which has hitherto ſerved only to in- 
creaſe the perplexities of ſeamen, will 
now, if theſe obſervations are found 
to be juſt in practice, become one of 


the chief means of their preſervation 
"upon that dangerous coatt. 


IBRAHIM axd ADALAIDE. 


AN ORIENTAL TALEs 


BRAHIM, Caliph of Damaſcus, 


was juvenile and handſome. He 


was inveſted with authority; and his 
power was applied to communi- 
_ cate happineſs, and alleviate diſtreſs. 
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He was the idol of his people, and 
the admiration of ſurrounding na- 


tions. But he had not as yet taſted 
of the felicity which he conferred ; 
and the joy that brightened in every 
eye at his preſence; could not diſſi- 
pate an internal gloom which preſſed 
upon the ſprings of life, and had ob- 
tained him the appellation of 7h: 
Grave. . . 

With the ſearching eye of dutiful 
regard, his attendants had long en- 
deavoured to develope the myſtery 
that gave a penſive aſpect to the face 
of majeſty; but their reſearches had 
always terminated in uncertain con— 


jectures, and ineffectual reflections; 


ſince the future had conſtantly con- 
vinced them that their judgment was 
erroneous. 

Hamed was the principal officer of 
the court; and while his wiſdom, hi- 
integrity, and his years, procured 
him univerſal eſteem, theſe qualities 


by no means eſcaped the attention of 


Ibrahim the Grave, who cultivated 
his friendſhip with the moſt afliduous 
care, and ſunk the monarch in the 
man, and the companion, whenever 
Hamed attended on his royal perſon. 

The youngeſt daughter of Hamed, 
the lovely Adalaide, as far tranſcen- 
ded the roſes of Damaſcus in the 
bloom of her complexion, and the 


diamonds of Golconda in the bril- 


liancy of hereyes, as the ſaffron tinge 
of the morning exceeds the molt per- 
fect imitation of art, or the luci 
brightneſs of the ſtars, that glitter in 
the celeltial canopy, the feeble glare 


of light that illumines the tomb of 


the prophet : and as virtue and in- 
nocence had ever been her guides, 
and her father's wiſdom had been 
transfuſed into her. ſoul, with the 
additional charm that humility gives 
to female perfections, ſhe was the 
univerſal object of attraction, and 
concentered the regards of the gay, 
the ſplendid, and the young, Who 
fluttered round the throne of Damaſ- 
C Us. 

Adalaide and Ibrahim had, in their 
infant years, been inſeparable com- 
panions. The ſame ſun had gilded 
their natal day; the ſame Ons of 

age 
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ſage advice had been dictated to each, 
and imbibed with mutual delight: 
and if Adalaide was celebrated for 
every accompliſhment which adorns 
her ſex, Ibrahim was no leſs famous 
for the practice of every virtue that 
is worthy of a prince. They had, at 
that early period, been remarked for 
the fondneſs of their attachment. 
The faireſt flowers in the gardens of 
the palace, were culled by his hands, 
and formed into a chaplet for her 
hair; the moſt exquiſite fruits that 
the benignity of the climate, or the 
aſſiduity of art could produce, con- 
ſtantly beſpread her little table; and 
a thouſand minute circumſtances con- 
tinually occurred to indicate the 
prince's af-etion for his lovely com- 
panion, before either ambition or art 
had taken poſſ-flion of their minds, 
or the fimplicity of native innocence 
had learned reſerve from the know- 
ledge of vice. 

The neceſſary reſtraint, and pru- 
dent circumſpection, which maturer 
years naturally exact from the virtuous 
of the tender ſex, the death of the 
Caliph Solyman, and Ibrahim's aſ- 
ſumption of the reins of government, 
had diffolved this intimacy, which 
childhood only ſanctioned, and which 
the voice of the public might have 
eenſured, if continued under the em- 
pire of Reaſon. Several years had 
elapſed in which they had not beheld 
each other; yet fame had not been 
ſilent in recording their mutual vir- 
tues, and the friendſhip grafted on 
early youth had tacitly bloſſomed 
and interwoven itſelf with their ma- 
turer age. 

The throne of Damaſcus was now 
eſtabliſned in the moſt perfect ſecuri- 
ty, by the wiſdom of the monarch, 
and the integrity of his ſeryants. 
The ſtreams of juſtice lowed with 
untainted purity; the voice of joy 
reſounded in every ſtreet; and the 
benedictions of a grateful people 
aſcended the heavens, when they con- 
templated the felicity of their go- 
vernment. 

Ibrahim was alone deaf to the 
ſounds of gladneſs: neither the gems 
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that ſparkled in the diadem he wore, 
nor the felicitations of a nation he 
had rendered happy, could brighten 
his features into joy, or cloth? his 
lips with a ſmile. | 
The venerable Hamed began to be 
alarmed for the ſovereign he loved; 
and was one day about to hint his 
apprehenfions, when Ibrahim, beck- 
oning to him with his hand, bade him 
attend him in the royal gardens. 
Being ſeated under a pavillion, 
perfumed by the ſurrounding odori— 
tcrous bloſſoms, and cooled by the 
dewy daſh of a neighbouring caſcade, 
Ibrahim commanded his miniſter to 
liſten, and regard with the eye of a 
parent a monarch whom he had al- 
ways treated as a fon. 
* Hamed,” proceeded he, I am 
* ſenſible of your zeal to inveſtigate 
* the cauſe of my too apparent de- 
* jection, and the alacrity you have 
* diſplayed to diſpel it by the wiſ- 
dom of age; I am convinced of 
© your unſhaken loyalty, and un- 
* biaſted integrity; and can now, 
© without heſitation, inform you, 
that my happineſs has ever depend- 
* ed on an alliance with your many 
* virtues. The impreſſion which the 
lovely Adalaide made on this heart 
© before it was ſuſceptible of aught 
© but innocence, 1s as indelible as 
* the ſeal of Mahomet, or the grati- 
* tudeof virtue, Look not amazed, 
added he, I have been prudent till 
* reſtraint is no longer neceſſary. 
Under your auſpices | ſee my do- 
* minions flouriſh, and my ſubjects 
* happy; and having conſulted their 
* intereſt firſt, as becomes a ſove- 
* reign, ſhall I be cenſured for mak- 
ing my own happineſs the ſecondary 
object? The little diſparity of 
* rank which pride only will regiſter, 
and folly alone can reproach, ſinks 
into it's original non-entity, at the 
powerful voice of love. My choice 
was unalterably fixed, before rea- 
{on could foreſee, or ambition an- 
ticipate, the inconvenience of ti- 
tles; and I truſt your approba- 
tion will compleat the felicity of 
my life, and the glory of my reigu.? 
112 Beloved 
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* me with the honour intended to 
* be conferred on my family; but 
neither the partiality of a father 

nor the ſplendor of a throne, my 

influence my judgment, or draw 
me from my duty and approved al- 
legiance, Adalaide efteems you as 
her ſovereign; her father loves you 
as his ſon, and honours you as his 


royalty, or fink you in the eſtima- 
tion of the reputed wiſe, The 
faireſ} 


add dignity to the throne; and 
ſhall the humble offspring of Ha- 


kings and of heroes! Reflect, my 
prince, on your own quality; re- 
gard the united wiſhes of your peo- 


the exalted line from which you 
are ſprung!” 

Having ſaid this, he aroſe; and 
left the Caliph Ibrahim abſorbed in 
the contemplation of his own miſery; 
and fixed in one ſettled look, expreſ- 
five of the ſuſpenſion of thought. 
At length, ſtarting from his trance, 
he exclajms—* Am I, then, inveſted 
with the dignity of a king, and 
with power to confer bliſs which 
yet I am not worthy to taſte? Tt 
cannot be! This heart moyes not 
in uniſon with the pomp of ma- 
jeſty, and the ſoundings of ambi- 
tion. Dominion is no longer ami- 
able in my eyes, than while I can 
at once confer and receive happi- 
neſs, Royalty is incapable of ex- 
tinguiſhing the feelings of the ſqul, 
the tranſports of love, or the ſtings 
of inquietude; and has Eternal 
Providence only elevated my head 
to render me more eminently mi- 
ſerable? This, ſurely, is not com- 
patible with it's mercy! But Iwill 
na more arraign it's inſcrutable 
deciſigns: to be humble, is to be 
happy; and this is ſtill within my 
own power!!! 3 


He then haftlly aroſe; and wan- 
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Beloved ſovereign,” replied the 
aftoniſhed Hamed, yon confound 


king; but neither of them can 
ever conſent to taint the blood of 


rinceſſes of the eaſt court 
your alliance, whoſe rank may 


med be preferred to the progeny of 


ple; and chuſe a conſort worthy of 


[Juns 


dering without any determined view, 
he inadvertently paſſed through a 
door, which Hamed had by accident 
left open, and which only ſeparated 
his gardens from thoſe of the palace. 
As - advanced without regarding 
any ſingle object, and Ae on the 
miſery of grandeur, he was ſuddenly 
alarmed by a loud ſhriek from the 
lovely Adalaide, who was terrified at 
the caliph's unexpected approach, 
and the viſible agitation of his mind. 
* Deareſt Adalaide!* exclaimed he, 
haſtening towards her, and receiving 
her in his arms, fear not the pre- 
* ſence of love, and ſtartle not at the 
voice of Ibrahim. Is the felicity 
of our juvenile days already forgot, 
and ſhall reaſon diſdain to own the 
ſenſations which infant innocence 
taught us mutually to feel? If my 
remembrance be eraſed from your 
breaſt, Ibrahim has nothing to 
hope; if he is ſtill regarded by Ada- 
laide, there 1s nothing that can oc- 
caſion him a fear. _ father, 
to wham I haye unboſomed myſelf 
has urged me to repreſs the honeſt 
feelings of a genuine affection; and 
wall Yoo. too, join to deprive that 
heart of it's laſt conſolation, which 
has only ſypported the cares of 
ſtate, and borne the trappings of 
royalty, that it might the better 
entitle itſelf to your regard?” 
Ibrahim,“ replied the lovely 
daughter of Hamed, trembling with 
fear, our childiſhattachment ſhould, 
if poſſible, be forgotten! My heart 
is averſe to the gilded pageantry of 
ſtate, and my humble birth pre- 
cludes me from aſpiring to royal 
regard, Though young, I have 
been accuſtomed to think; and 
though Ibrahim in a lower ſtation 
would command the inviolable af- 
fection af Adalaide, as a king he 
is too exalted to be loyed, TI have 
conſidered elevated rank' as only 
ſtrewing the path of life with ſplen- 
did miſery; and am'inſtxucted ta 
believe, that the virtues flouriſh 
moſt at a diſtance from the breath 
of adulation, and the proſtituted 
incenſe of 4 throne, - Forgive the 
ee nee + Y Hreedam 
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freedom of Adalaide; and be as 
© bleſſed as your tranſcendent virtues 
merit, or your fondeſt hopes can 
c with!” 

* Divine Adalaide,” exclaimed the 
caliph, © the juſtneſs of your ſenti- 
* ments, and their congeniality with 
* my own, only ſerve to inflame my 
* regard, The —_ of royalty 
has no charms for me, if they im- 
* pede the current of bliſs; and any 
* ftation, with Adalaide, is ſuperior 
to the throne of Damaſcus. I have 
for ſome time intended to reſign the 
ſceptre in favour of my brother 
Altaron, (after haying ſufficiently 
proved that the happineſs of my 
ſubje&s lay near my heart) and to 
retire to a private ſtation, where 
love might illumine my future 
years, and the charms of Adalaide 
prove capable of furniſhing that 
happineſs which the crown could 
never heſtow. You have confeſſed, 
angelic Adalaide, that my rank 1s 
the ſale obſtacle to your affection; 
behold, then, in Ibrahim, your 
equal and your lover; and, believe 
me, the ſacrifice of royalty to your 
regard, will never prompt a fingle 
figh!? | 
* Generoys caliph !* replied Ada- 
laide—her full heart would not permit 
her to articulate another word, and ſhe 
fainted in the arms of Ibrahim. 
While the caliph was exerting every 
expedient to reſtore her, Hamed pre- 
cipitately entered the garden; and, 
with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and 
concern, beheld the ſituation of his 
daughter. Adalaide being ſoon re- 
covered, Ibrahim communicated to 


Hamed the whole that had paſſed, 
not concealing his reſolution to relin- 
quiſn the throne; and added, that it 
would be in vain to attempt, by the 
eloquence of wiſdom, any alteration 
in his views, which he declared were 
determined and inflexihle, Hamed 
bowed with dutiful ſubmiſſion to what 
he ſaw it would be impoſlible to pre- 
yent; and, in a few days, Ibrahim 
reſigned the trappings of power to 
his brother Alfaron, that he might 
enjoy, uninterrupted, the more tran- 
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quil empire of love. This abdica- 
tion was at firſt heard with confter- 
nation and diſmay; but reaſon and 

ratitude ſoon reſuming their place 
in the people's hearts, his nuptials 


with Adalaide were celebrated with- 


the ſtrongeſt proofs of ardent attach- 
ment, and not a tongue dared to 
withold it's effuſions of praiſe. 
Ibrahim retired with his adored 
Adalaide to a delightful retreat on 
the banks of the Uber, and long en- 
joyed that happineſs which the 4 
tred monarch ſeldom feels; and, to 
the laſt hour of recorded life, never 
heaved a ſigh for the pageantry he 
had left behind, After ſpending ma- 
ny happy years with a numerous and 
virtuous family, they both flept in 
peace; and Alfaron being gathered 
to the duſt of his fathers without iſ- 
ſue, the eldeſt ſon of Ibrahim and 
Adalaide was called to the throne, 
who ſwayed the ſceptre with a mode- 
ration which, while it recalled the 
memory of his father, endeared his 
own name to a gratciul poſterity, 
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TO THE BUSY BODY, 

$1R, Max 20, 1731, 
BOUT two years and a half 

l ſince, in conſequence of the 
failure of a capital banking-houſe, 
where I had the misfortune to keep 
caſh, I was cut off from the uſe of 
near 2000l. of my capital; and though 
I have reaſon to believe the effects 
will produce at leaſt twelve ſhillings 
in the pound, no dividend has yet 
been made by the aſſignees, who are 
at preſent connected in the profits of 
the aforeſaid buſineſs, which has 
been re-eſtabliſhed upwards of two 
years, the parties obtaining their 
certificate immediately after the laſt 
examination. My inconvenience, 
from being kept out of my money, 
has of courſe been great, to ſay no- 
thing of the intereſt I am eyery day 
obliged to pay in conſequence of this 
have in vain 
remonſtrated 
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remonſtrated with the aſſignecs, who 
-have conſtantly put me off with pro- 


miſes that a large dividend would 
ſoon be made; ang though I am, in 
reality, worth at leaſt Fool. the 
want of about loool. has materially 
invaded the accuſtomed regularity of 


my payments, and I am perpetually 


in the power of my creditors; who, 


Happily for me, are men of liberality, 


and equally willing and able to 
grant me that indulgence which I 
ought not to be neceſſitated to re- 
quire. I am told, that by applying 
to the Lord Chancellor, the aſſignees 
might be compelled to make a divi- 
dend; but I have heard too much 


about ſuits in Chancery, to flatter 


myſelf that the buſineſs would be 
greatly expedited by ſuch an apph- 
cation, the expence of which would, 
perhaps, only tend to increaſe my 
preſent difficulties. As the aſhgnees 
will probably ſee this letter in your 
univerſally approved miſcellany, they 
may perhaps be induced to take the 
neceſſary Reps for preventing that 
public expoſure of the iniquity of 
the tranſaction at large, as well as of 
the names of the ſeveral parties, which 
they may otherwiſe expect to ſee, 
under the ſignature of 


Your very humble ſervant, 
A CITIZEN of Lonbown. 


MR. BUSY BODY, 


You have expreſſed a deſire to 
receive any information reſpecting 
bankrupts: mine, I believe, is not 
a very common caſe ; God forbid that 
it ſhould, in a country where the 
laws are ſo much boaſted of! 

Somewhat leſs than four years ago, 
T was in a flouriſhing way of buſineſs ; 
my family, not a ſmall one, was gen- 
teely ſupported; trade daily increaſed ; 
and I ſaw with delight the faireſt pro- 
ſpe& of ſecuring an independence in 
the courſe of a tew years, with thoſe 
conſtant exertions, and that unremit- 
ted attention, which I had long been 
in the habit of uſing, and in which I 
felt no inclination to relax. The flat- 
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tering hope that my ſucceſs would tend 
to prevent the dear offspring with 
which Heaven had been pleaſed to 
bleſs me, from experiencing thoſe in- 
conveniences on their entrance into 
life, which Thad myſelf found ſo dif. 
cult to combat, called loudly for that 
FO to the Great Donor which 

am not confcious of having ever 
unpardonably witheld : the benefits 
of the day were conſtantly acknow- 
ledged in the evening, nor were the 
avocations of the morning begun 
without a repetition of the grateful 
effuſions, | 

A religious, that is, in it's true 
ſenſe, a good education, was the chief 


patrimony I received from a worthy 


father; whoſe inability to do more 
for his children, ſeven in number! 
was the ſource of infinite regret to a 
heart uncommonly ſuſceptible, and 

probably coſt him his lite. 
© You; who are the eldeſt,* ſaid 
the good man, when he placed me 
in 2 ſituation ſuperior to what I might 
reaſonably have expected, are now 
in {ome mcaſure provided for: 
* Heaven will, I hope, enable me 
* likewiſe to do ſomething. for your 
© brothers and filters; whole educa- 
© tion muſt, however, be on a more 
limited plan, God, in his infinite 
* goodneſs, has given me a numerous 
* family; and though, as far as relates 
to myſelf, I am perfectly ſatisfied 
with my income, yet, as that has 
certainly not increaſed with my exi- 
* gences, the ſtile of living to which 
* I was early accuſtomed, though 
never very ſplendid, has of courſe 
© been occaſionally contracted. 1 
* bleſs God, however, my children 
have never wanted the daily bread 
for which I always taught them to 
* petition their Heavenly Father! 
He, I truſt, will provide for you all, 
when I ſhall be no more! | 
Well may theſe words be in my 
mind! they are the laſt I ever heard 
from the hps of the-beſt-of parents; 
who died ſoon after I quitted home, 
and left my mother to ſupport, with 
her ſmall jointure, a family of two 
fons and four daughters, the _ 
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of whom was not more than thirteen 
years of age! | 

But, to return from this melan- 
choly digreſſion, into which I have 
been unawares led, and which muſt 
no doubt appear extremely foreign to 
the preſent occaſion of my troubling 
ou. 
. I had, at a critical period, been 
kindly aſſiſted with a conſiderable 
ſum, by a neighbour whoſe extenſive 
mercantile concerns enabled him to 
accumulate a princely fortune; and 
who, being no ſtranger to the fitua- 
tion of my affairs, had voluntarily 
offered that aſſiſtance which I could 
never have prevailed on myſelf to 
have requeſted. 
Ingratitude, I may confidently aſ- 
ſert, had never the ſmalleſt claim to 
be regiſtered in the catalogue of my 
faults, I had of courſe always con- 
ſidered myſelf as the debtor of this 
generous man, for years atter the pe- 
cuniary part of the obligation was 
diſcharged; and I ſhall not depart 
from the ſtricteſt veracity, if I add, 
that I wiſhed ardently for an oppor- 
tunity of giving him ſome ſubſtantial 
proof, that he could in no way ſo ef- 
fectually compleat my felicity as by 
putting my friendſhip to the teſt, 

Alas! Mr. Buſy Body, this oppor- 
tunity too ſoon arrived. My friend, 
who had underwritten to a moſt enor- 
mous amount, was by the capture of 


the Welt India fleet called upon for 


200,000], This ſum he was obliged 
to raiſe (at leaſt, ſuch was the pre- 


;tence) before he could recover the 


re-inſurances he had made in Hol- 
land to a ſtill larger -amount, when 
he would of courſe be a conſiderable 
gainer. 

He immediately made me ac- 


quainted with theſe circumſtances, 


and requeſted my acceptance of hills 
to the amount of 3o000l. which he 
would take care to provide for, by 
renewals, till he ſhould be reimburſed 
from Amſterdam. 
Though it had been a conſtant 
maxim with me, never to accept a 
bill for any one till I aQually had 


value in my poſleflion, I conſidered 
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this as a very neceſſary exception 
to my general rule, and with great 
readineſs complied. I was, however, 
I confeſs, a little alarmed, as I well 
knew the ſum for which I had en- 
gaged was to the full as much as I 
was worth; and being always accuſ- 
tomed to look forward to the worſt, I 
ſaw the poſſibility that this tranſac- 
tion might effect my ruin: but the 
diſagreeable reflections occaſioned 
by this conſideration were in ſome 
meaſure ſuppreſſed, when I refleQ- 
ed on the extreme generoſity of the 
2 in whom I confided; and I 

egan, at length, to doubt the ſin- 
cerity of my own heart, which I 
feared was in reality leſs grateful 
than I had formerly imagined. The 
promptitude and alacrity with which 
he had anticipated my wiſhes, unre- 
queſted, * themſelves to my 
imagination in the moſt glowing co- 
lours: I was actually aſhamed of my 
thoughts; and felt all the meanneſs, 
all the guilt, of unjuſt and injurious 


ſuſpicion, ſuper-added to the blackeſt 


ingratitude. 

In the mean time, the day of pay- 
ment for the firſt bill approached, and 
my friend waited on me for another 
acceptance of 1000l. to ſupply it's 
place, which I chearfully figned, with 
many expreſſions of the happineſs I 
felt in being able to give him this 
temporary aſſiſtance, and the money 
was punctually provided againſt the 
bill became due. 

As the two other bills were pay- 
able within a day or two of each other, 
my friend again applied to me for 
new ones of the ſame amount, .that 
he might get them diſcounted in time. 


With theſe, likewiſe, [readily furniſh- - 


cd him; and every day expected him 
to call with the caſh. As it was a mat- 
ter of ſome delicacy, I did not like 
to teaze him; and having no doubt 
that he would bewith me time enough 
on the morning when the firſt became 
payable, at fartheſt, 1 waited with as 
much patience as. poſſible till it ar- 

rived. 
The morning, however, came, and 
the bill was preſented, before I heard 
a ſyllable 
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a ſyllable of my friend. I then 
'thought there could be no impropri- 
ety in waiting on him; and accord- 
ingly went to his houſe, where I was 
informed by the principal clerk, that 
he had been out of town near a week, 
and was expected home 1 mo- 
ment, having appointed that day for 
his return. 

My fears now 1 1 to be again a- 
wakened: but my ſuſpicions were in- 
ſtantly checked, by the conſideration 
that it was poſſible they might be too 
haſtily formed; and I was ſtudious in 
the invention of ſuch circumſtances 
as might any way account for his not 
acquainting me with the cauſe of an 
abſence which was likely to prove ſo 
injurious to my credit, and in ſome 
meaſure to his own. 

I had at my banker's about 6001; 
for which I had no immediate occa- 
ſion: this ſum I in the afternoon 
drew for; and, with the aſſiſtance of 
my friends, made up the contents of 
the bill, which I took up in time to 
prevent it's being noted; 

It was the next day current at 

Change, that this worthy and opu- 
lent man (as he had always been 
conſidered in the mercantile world) 
was gone off for America with no leſs 
a ſum than 1 50,0001. which the eſteem 
in which he was univerſally held had 
too well enabled him to raiſe. 
You muſt judge my diſtrattion, 
Mr. Buſy Body, on I this 
dreadful intelligence ; it is not in my 
power to deſeribe what J felt! 

Cut off from every expectation by 
this terrible ſtroke, I ſaw nothing be- 
fore me but wretchedneſs, poverty, 
and diſgrace. The faithful partner 
of my proſperity, the more than 
partner of my diſtreſs, received the 
melancholy tidings with leſs apparent 
e notion than I had expected: ſhe 
wiped away, with a careleſs air, the 
tear that forced itſelf into her eye; 
and preſenting me with our little 
ones, as ſhe ſeverally embraced them, 
reminded me that they would want 
every exertion of that fortitude with 
which Heaven had particularly en- 
duced man to ſuſtain the untoward 
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events of life. But, notwithſtanding 
this ſeeming acquieſcence in the ſe- 
verity of our fate, the delicate texture 
of her frame had received too rude a 
ſhock; ſhe grew liſtleſs and heavy; 
and, in a few weeks, her melancholy 
increaſirig; ſhe was wholly deprived 
of reaſon. | 

I will riot, Mr. Buſy Body, pain 
the ſenſibility of your readers, by a 
recital of thoſe complicated calami- 
ties, which terminated in the death 
of my poor wife, ſtripped me of every 
ſhilling of my property, and left me 
in priſon, on a fick-bed, and deſti- 
tute of the common neceſſaries of 
life. Heaven has enabled me to ſur- 
vive a ſeries of iricredible calamities; 
and I am, after a confinement of 
more than two years, again beginning 
the world, under the material diſad- 
vantages of a previous failure; 

But it will be neceſſary to deſcribe 
the legal proceſs; as it is called, 
which ſo fatally and fo unrelentingly 
purſued me; 

On the commencement of my miſ- 
fortunes, I had called together all my 
creditors, not omitting thoſe who 
held the accommodation- bills againſt 
me for the soool. and ingenuouſly 
laid before them the true ſtate of my 
ſituation; candidly offering to deli- 
ver them up the whole of my pro- 
perty, and expreſſing my willingneſs 
to accept any little allowance they 
might generouſly be erer to make 


me, after fully inveſtigating the au- 
thenticity of the facts which I had 


advanced, and on the truth of which 
I alone reſted my claim to mercy. 
But, inſtead of compaſſionating, 
as I had expected, my unfortunate 
ſituation, moſt of them joined in all 
the ſeverity of inſult, and accuſed 
me of trifling with their property, 
which they declared they would not 
be eaſily indiiced to abandon: one of 
the bill-holders, in particular, whoſe 
debt had juſt become due, at the 
breaking up of the meeting delivered 
me into the cuſtody of ati officer, and 


I was immediately taken to priſon. 


A ſtatute of bankruptcy being 
taken out; aſſignees choſen, and my 
effects 
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effects diſpoſed of, there appeared 
to be a ſum but barely ſufficient to 
ſatisfy half the debts and demands. 
For though my ordinary credit had 
been about 2oool. and my improved 
ſtock was worth upwards of 5000l. 
at prime-coſt; yet, from the man- 
ner in which the property was diſ- 
poſed of, it only produced about 
3500l. clear of expences, or 10s. in 
the pound. 

The two aſſignees, however, never 
made any dividend; for, as ſoon as 
they had got together as large a ſum 
as poſſible, they likewiſe quitted the 
kingdom. This circumſtance ſo en- 
raged my other creditors, that they 
became ſtill more inexorable; declar- 
ing that the whole was a contrived 
buſineſs to cheat them out of their 
money, and that L only wanted to pro- 
cure my nav, po that I might fol- 
low and partake of the ſpoil. 

Under this idea, I was unable to 


procure either my certificate or my. 


liberty; the pity which my misfor- 
tunes muſt otherwiſe have excited, 
being checked by the abhorrence of 
my ſuppoſed guilt. 

Providence, however, at length in- 
terfered in my behalf. A barritter, 
whoſe humanity has been conſpicu- 
ous on a variety of occaſions, acciden- 
tally heard that a ſon of the Rev. 
Mr. , his old fellow-ſtudent, was 
confined in the K— B— priſon: he 


immediately acquainted himſelf with 


the truth of this report; and, after 
a minute enquiry into my conduct 
and ſufferings, took upon kimlelf the 
taſk of conciliating my creditors, and 
procured. my diſcharge and certifi- 
cate in leſs than three weeks. Nor 
did the generoſity of this worthy man 
ſtop here: he advanced me gool. on 


my own bond, and placed me in a- 


ſituation once more to provide for my 
family; aſſuring me that no neceſſary 
additional ſum ſhould be wanting to 
enſure my ſucceſs. 


There is, Mr. Buſy Body, a kind 


of melancholy pleaſure in recapitulat- 
ing pait misfortunes; and this has per- 
haps led me to extend too far a cor- 
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reſpondence which, when I firſt took 
up the pen, was meant to have been 
leſs copious: you will, however, uſe 
your pleaſure reſpecting it's inſertion. 

am nota vain man: it was intended 
to affiſt your enquiries on a ſubje& 
in which I have been but too deeply 
intereſted; if any part of what 1s 
written ſcems likely to anſwer that 
purpoſe, you may alter, or reject, as 
you pleaſe, whatever my perturbed 
feelings may have prompted me im- 
properly to blend with the main de- 
fign. Such as it is, it is heartily at 
your ſervice; for I conſider the work 
in which you are engaged as the guar- 
dian of genius and virtue, and ſhall 
receive conſiderable pleaſure from oc- 
caſionally contributing my mite. 

I am, Sir, moſt reſoedtfully, 
Your very great admirer, 


Mar 26, 1783. Jo No, 


$7 The Buſy Body is greatly obliged 


to all his polite correſpondents, and 
to none more than Mr. J. N. ſin- 
cerely commiſerating his paſt ſuf 
ferings, and as fincerely fe 

ing him on his renewed proſpects. 
This gentleman will perceive that 
every word of his truly intereſting 
epiſtle has been preſerved, without 
the alteration of a ſingle ſyllable: 
and, indeed, little or no liberty has 
been taken with the other kind 
contributors; who have, in general, 
not attempted more than they were 
very capable of pertorming. 


The Editor of this department hav- 
ing now brought this ſubjeR to 
a concluſion, he may poſibly be 
found in a new ſbape at the com- 
mencement of the next volume: 
but, in whatever form he may ap- 
pear, to gratify that univertal paſ- 
ſion, the love of novelty, all contri- 
butors to the future papers meant 
to be opened in the Miſcellaneous 
part ke Britiſh Magazine and 
Review, will be conſidered as the 
obliging correſpondents of 
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REVIEW AND GUARDIAN OF LITERATURE. 


JUNE 1733. 


ArT. I. Lefures on Rhetoric. and 
Belles Lettres. By Hugh Blair, D. D. 
one of the Minifters of the High 
Church, and Profeſſor of Rhetoric 
and Belles' Lettres in the Univerſity 


- of Edinburgh, 2 vols. 4to 11, 16s. 


- Cadell. 


T\HESE Lectures have for a 

- long 
the world; and the known abilitics of 
their celebrated author might well 
Juſtify any expectations reſpecting 
the execution of a work which 
may be conſidered as ſtrictly profeſ- 
fional.- -- «> 

How far theſe expectations are in 

our opinion likely to be gratified, 
will appear from the following in- 
veſtigation of this very comprehen- 
ſrve performance. 

- We willingly ſubſcribe to Dr. Blair's 
definition of genuine criticiſm 

- © Criticiſm has been conſidered as 
merely the art of finding faults; as 
the frigid application of certain tech- 
nical terms, by means of which per- 


ſons are taught to cavil and cenſure 


in a learned manner. But this 15 the 
criticiſm of pedants only. True cri- 
ticiſm is a liberal and humane art. 
It is the offspring of good ſenſe and 
refined taſte. It aims at acquiring 
juſt diſcernment of the real merit gf 
authors. It promotes a lively reliſh 
of their beauties, while it preſerves 
us from that blind and implicit ve— 
neration which would confound their 
beauties and faults in our cfeem. 
It teaches us, in a-word, to admire 
and to blame with judgment, and not 
to follow the crowd blindly.” 

On this plan we mean to direct our 
enquiries: and as the preſent per- 
formance is on all accounts entitled 
to an uncommon degree of attention, 
we ſhall not only endeavour to give 
a general idea of the true nature 


and delign of the undertaking, but 


time been promiſed to 


4 % 


alſo a few extracts for the information 
and entertainment of our readers, ac- 
companied by ſuch obſervations on 
the conſtituent parts as have occurred 
to us in the peruſal of this important 
work. 

Theſe Lectures, forty - ſeven in 
number, divide themſelves into five 
parts: 1. IntroduQtory Diſſertations 
on the Nature of Taſte, and upon 
the Sources of it's Pleaſures; 2. The 
Conſideration of Language; 3. Of 
Style; 4. Of Eloquence properly ſo 
called, or Public Speaking in it's 
different kinds; and, 5. A Critical 
Examination of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Species of Compoſition, both in Proſe 
and Verſe. 

The firſt volume contains twenty- 
four Lectures, which include the fol- 
lowing ſubjects. Taſte—Criticiſm— 
Genius—Pleaſures of 'Taſte—Suh- 
limity in Objects The Sublime in 
Writing—Beauty, and other Plea- 
ſures of Taſte—Riſfe and Progreſs of 
Language, and of Writing—Struc- 
ture of Language—Engliſh "Tongue 
—dtyle—Perſpicuityand Precifion— 
Structiire of Sentences—Harmony— 
Origin and Nature of Figurative Lan- 
guage - Metaphor, Hyperbole, Per- 
ſonification, Apoſtrophe, Compari- 
ſon, Antithefis, Interrogation, Excla- 
mation, and other Figures of Speech 
— Figurative Language — General 
Characters of Style—S1mple, Affec— 
ted, Vehement. Directions for form- 
ing a proper Style—Critical Exami- 
nation of the Style of Mr. Addiſon, 
in Ne 411, 412, 413, and 414, of 
the Spectator—Critical Examination 
of the Style in a Pallage of Dean 
Swift's Writings. 

The ſecond volume contains twen- 
ty-three Lectures; including, Elo- 
quence, or Public Speaking-—Hiſtory 
of Eloquence—Grecian Eloguence, 
Demoſthenes — Roman 


Cicero—Modern Eloquence—Difte- 
rent 


Eloquence, 
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rent kinds of Public Speaking —Elo- 
quence of Popular Aſſemblies—Ex- 
tracts from Demoſthenes—Eloquence 
of the Bar—Analyſis of Cicero's Ora- 
tion for Cluentius—Eloquence of the 
Pulpit—Critical Examination of a 
Sermon of Biſhop Atterbury's—Con- 
duct of a Diſcourſe in all it's Parts: 
Introduction, Diviſion, Narration, 
and Explication - Conduct of a Dil- 
courſe: The Argumentative Part, 
the Pathetic Part, the Peroration, 
Pronunciation, or Delivery Means of 
improving in Eloquence—Compara- 
tive Merit of the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns— Hiſtorical Writing —Philo- 
ſophical Writing Dialogue —Epiſ- 
tolary Writing Fictitious Hiſtory 
Nature of Poetry—lIts Origin and 
Progreſs—Verfification—Paſtora] Po- 
etry—Lyric Poetry Didactic Poetry 
— Deſcriptive Poetry The Poetry of 
the Hebrews Epic Poetry Homer's 
Iliad and Odyſſey—Virgil's Eneid 
Lucan's Pharſalia - Taſſo's Jeruſalem 
—Camoen's Luſiad—Fenelon's Te- 
lemachus — Voltaire's Henriade — 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt— Dramatic 
Poetry —Tragedy; Greek, French, 
Engliſh Comedy; Greek and Ro- 
man, French, Engliſh. 

Such are the various articles which 
compoſe this intereſting work; and 
they in general abound with the moſt 
Judicious and 1 obſervations, 
expreſſed in /en/ible, but we cannot 
ſay elegant language. Indeed, we con- 
feſs ourſelves. in this reſpect much 
diſappointed: and we certainly are 
of opinion, that, after the liberties 
our author has taken in criticifing the 
Ayle of the moſt eminent writers in our 
language, his own ought to have been Ia 
reprebenſible; and that © his book will 
add one to the many proofs already af- 
forded to the world, of it's being much 
eaſier to give inſtruction, than 10 et ex- 
ample. _ 7H; 

It will be unneceſſary to produce 
any other.proots of this inelegance of 
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ſtyle, than ſuch as muſt unavoidably 
occur in the courſe of the extracts we 


ſhall have occaſion to lay before our 


readers, 

Dr. Blair's zheory for the attain- 
ment of a good ſtyle, may not be un- 
acceptable. 

* 'The firſt direction which J give 
for this purpoſe, is, zo ſtudy clear 
ideas on the tubje concerning which 


I? are to write or ſpeak, This is a 


direction which may at firſt appear 7 
have ſinall relation 20 Style. Its re- 
lation 7% it, however, is extremely 
cloſe. The foundation of all good 
Style, is good ſenſe accompanied 
with a lively imagination. The Style 
and thoughts of a writer are ſo in- 
timately connected, that, as / have 
ſeveral times hinted, it is frequently 
hard to diſtinguiſh them. Where- 
ever the impreſſions of things upon 
our minds are faint and indiſtinct, or 
perplexed and confuſed, ur Style in 
treating of ſuch things will infallibly 
be ſo too. Whereas, what ave con- 
ceive clearly and feel ſtrongly, wwe 
will naturally expreſs with clearneſs 
and with ftrength. This, then, we 
may be aſſured, is a capital rule as to 
Style, to think cloſely of the ſubject, 
till we have attained a full and diſ- 
tinct view of the matter which eve 
are to clothe in words, abe become 
warm and intereſted in it; then, and 
not till then, ſhall ave find expreſſion 
begin to low. Generally ſpeaking, 
the beſt and moſt proper expreſſions, 
are thoſe which a clear view of the 
ſubject ſuggeſts, without much labour 
or enquiry aſter them. This is Quinc- 
tilian's obſervation, Lib. viii. c. 1. 
«« Plerumque optima verba rebus co- 
cc hexrent, et cernuntur ſuo lumine, 
© At nos quærimus illa, tanquam 
«© lateant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nun- 
«« quam putamus verba efle circa id 
0 1 quo dicendum eſt; ſed ex aliis 
© locis petimus, et inventis vim af- 
«« ferimus“.““ 


„ The moſt proper words for the maſt part adhere to the thoughts which are to be expreſſed 
c by them, and may be difcovered as by their own light. But we hunt after them, as if they were 
* hidden, and only to be tound in a corner. Hence, inſtead of concetytng the words to lie near the 


% tons we have found out.” 


ſubject, we go in queſt of them to ſome other quarter, and endeavour to give force to the expreſ- 
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In the ſecond place, i» order to 
form a good Style, the frequent prac- 
tice of compoſing is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary. Many rules concerning Style 
7 have delivered; but no rules will 
anſwer the end without exerciſe and 
habit. At the ſame time, it is not 
every ſort of compoſing that will im. 
prove Style. This is fo far from be- 
ing the caſe, that by frequent, care- 
leß, and haſty compoſition, we ſhall 
acquire certainly a very bad Style; .wwe 
ſhall have more trouble afterwards in 


-unlearning faults, and correcting neg- 


Iigences, than if wwe had not been 
accuſtomed to compoſition at all. In 
the beginning therefore, wwe ought to 
write ſlowly, and with much care. 
Let the facility and ſpeed of writing, 
be the fruit of longer practice. Mo- 
ram et folicitudinem,” ſays 9 72 
tilian with the preateſt reaſon, L. x. 
c. 3. „ initiis impero. Nam pri- 
% mum hoc conſtituendum ac obti- 
„ nendum eſt, ut quam optime ſcri- 
5 bamus: celeritatem dabit conſue- 
*© tudo. Paulatim res facilius ſe 
«© oftendent, verba reſpondebunt, 
* compoſitio proſequetur. Cuncta 
% denique ut in familia bene inſti- 
t tutã in officio erunt. Summa hc 
ce eft rei; cito ſcribendo non fit ut 
ee bene ſcribatur; bene ſcribendo, 
30 it ut cito®.”” 

© Ye muſt obſerve, however, that 
there may be an extreme, in too great 
and anxious a care about words. Ve 
muſt not retard the courſe of thought, 
nor cool the heat of imagination, by 
pauſing too long on every word we 
employ. There 1s, on certain occa- 
fions, a glow of compoſition which 
ſhould be kept up, if we hope to ex- 
preſs ourſelves happily, though at 
the expence of allowing ſome inad- 
vertencies to paſs, A more ſevere 
examination of theſe muſt be left ro 
be the work of correction. For, if 
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the Ro of compolition be uſeful, 
the laborious work of correcting ig no 
leſs ſo; is indeed abſolutely neceſſary 
to our reaping any benefit from the 
habit of compoſition. What awe have 
written, ſhould be laid by for ſome 
little time, till the ardour of compo- 
fition be paſt, till the fondneſs for 
the expreſſions we have uſed be aworn 
off, and the expreſſions themſelves 
be forgotten; and then reviewing our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as 
if it were the performance of another, 
ve ſhall diſcern many imperfections 
which at firſt eſcaped ws, Then is 
the ſeaſon for pruning redundancies; 
for weighing the arrangement of ſen- 
tences; for attending to the jungture 
and connecting particles; and bring- 
ing Style into a regular, correct, 
This © Lime 
Labor,“ muſt be ſubmitted to by 
all who would communicate their 
thoughts with proper advantage to 
others; and /me practice ix it will 
ſoon Harpen their eye to the moſt ne- 
ceſſary objects of attention, and ren- 
der it a much more eaſy and practi- 
cable work than might at firſt be 
imagined, _ 

© In the third place, with reſpect 
to the aſſiſtance that is to be gained 
from the writings of others, it is ob- 
vious, that ave ought to render our- 
ſelves well acquainted with the Style 
of the beſt authors. This is requi- 
ſite, both in order to form a juſt 
taſte in Style, and to ſupply vs with 
a full ſtock of words on every ſubject. 
In reading authors, with a view to 
Style, attention ould be given to 
the peculiarities of their different 
manners; and in this, and former Lec- 
tures, I have endeavoured to ſuggeſt 
ſeveral things that may be uſeful in 
this view. J know no exerciſe that 
will be found more uſeful for acquir- 
ing a proper Style, than to TRANS“ 


„J enjoin that ſuch as are beginning the praQtice of compoſition, write ſlowly, and with 
« anxious deliberation. Their great object at firſt ſhould be, to write as well as poſſible; practice 
« will enable them to write ſpeedily» By degrees matter wil offer itſelf ftill more readily; words 
nauill be at hand; compoſition will flow; every thing, as in the arrangement of a well-ordered fa - 
** mily, ill preſent itſelf in its proper place. The ſum of the whole is this; by haſty compoſition, 
« we ſhall never acquire the art of compoſing well; by writing well, we ſhall come to write 


4 ſpeedily.” 
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LaTE ſome paſſage from an eminent 
Engliſh author, into our own words. 
What I mean is, to take, for inſtance, 
ſome page of one of Mr. Addiſon's 
Spectators, and read it carefully over 
two or three times, till we have ger 
a firm hold of the thoughts contained 
in it; then zo lay aſide the book; zo 
attempt to write out the paſſage from 
memory, in the belt way we can; and 
having done ſo, next to open the 
book, and compare what we have 
written, with the Style of the author. 
Such an exerciſe will, by compariſon, 
ſhew aus where the defects of our 
Style lie; will lead ws to the proper 
attentions for refifying them; and, 
among the different ways in which 
the ſame thought may be expreſſed, 
will make us perceive that which is 
the moſt beautiful. But, 
© In the fourth place, I muſt cau- 
tion, at the /ame time, againſt a ſervile 
imitation of any one author whatever. 
This is always dangerous. It ham- 
pers genius; it is likely to produce a 
ſtiff manner; and theſe who are 
ven to cloſe imitation, generally 
imitate an author's faults as well as 
his beauties, No man wall ever be- 
come a good writer, or ſpeaker, who 
has not ſome degree of confidence zo 
follow his own genius. We ought 
to beware, in particular, of adopting 
any author's zoted phraſes, or tran- 
ſcribing paſſages from him. Such a 
habit will prove fatal to all genuine 
compoſition. Infinitely better 17 ;s 
te have ſomething al is our own, 
though of moderate beauty, than 20 
affect zo ſhine in borrowed orna- 
ments, which will, at laſt, betray the 
utter poverty of our genius. On 
theſe heads of compoſing, correcting, 
reading, and imitating, I adviſe every 
ſtudent of oratory to conſult what 
Quinctilian has delivered in the Xth 
book of his Inſtitutions, where he 
will find a variety of excellent ob- 
ſervations and directions, that well 
deſerve attention. | 
In the fifth place, it is an ob- 
vious, but material rule, with reſpect 


& To your expreſſion be attentive; but about your matter be ſohicitous.“ 
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to Style, that aye always ſtudy to 
adapt it te the ſubject, and allo 173 
the capacity of our hearers, if we are 
to ſpeak in public. Nothing merits 
the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
which is not ſuited zo the occaſion, 
and zo the perſons to whom it is ad- 
dreſſed. It is to the laſt degree 
awkward and abſurd, 0 attempt a 
poetical florid Style, on occaſions, 
when it ſhould be our buſineſs only 10 
argue and reaſon; or to ſpeak with 
elaborate pomp of expreſſion, before 
perſons who comprehend nothing of it, 
and who can only fare at eur unſea- 
ſonable magnificence. Theſe are de- 
fects not ſo much in point of Style, 
as, achat is nuch worſe, in point of 
common ſenſe. When we begin ro 
write or ſpeak, we ought previouſly 
to fix in our minds a clear concep- 
tion of the end to be aimed at; zo 
keep this ſteadily in our view, and 
to ſuit our Style to it. If wwe do not 
ſacrifice to this great object, every 
ill-timed ornament that may occur 70 
our fancy, we are unpardonable; and 
though children and fools may ad- 
mire, MEN OF SENSE WILL LAUGH 
AT US AND OUR STYLE. 

In the laſt place, I cannot con- 
clude the ſubject without this admo- 
nition, that, in any caſe, and on any 
occaſion, attention te Style muſt not 
engreſi us ſo much, as to detract from 
a higher degree of attention 70 the 
thoughts: Curam verborum,”” ſays 
the great Roman Critic, “ rerum 
e volo eſſe ſolicitudinem*.” A di- 
rection the more neceſſary, hat the 
preſent taſte of the age in writing, 
ſeems to lean more zo Style than 10 
thought. It is much eaſier to dreſs 
up trivial and common ſentiments 
with ſome beauty of expreſſion, than 
to afford a fund of vigorous, ingeni- 
ous, and uſeful thoughts. The lat- 
ter, requires true genius; the former, 
may be attained by induſtry, with 
the help of very ſuperficial parts. 
Hence, we find ſo many writers fri- 
volouſly rich in Style, but wretched- 
ly poor in Sentiment. 'The public 
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car it now ſo much accuſtomed to 
a correct and ornamented' Style, that 
no writer can, with ſafety, neglect 
re ſtudy of it. But he is a con- 
temptible one who docs not look to 
ſomething beyond it; who does not 
lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, 
and employ ſuch ornaments of Style 
to recommend it, as are manly, zo: 


» foppiſh: ©* Majore animo,”” ſays the 


writer whom I have ſo often quoted, 
«© agpredienda eſt eloquentia; quæ 
«© fi toto corpore valet, ungues po- 
lire et capillum componere, non 
«« exiſtimabit ad curam ſuam perti- 
«© nere. Ornatus et virilis et fortis, 
© et ſanctus fit; nec effeminatam levi- 
re tatem, et fuco ementitum colorem 
«© amet; ſang uine et viribus niteat*,”” 
We have marked with Lalic cha- 
racters ſuch words in the preceding 
extract, as ſeem to us leſs elegant 
than might have been expected from 
our author's acknowledged taſte and 
judgment: but have purpoſely ne- 
glected to notice that erroneous 
punct nation which the intelligent rea- 
der will in many places readily per- 
ceive, leſt we ſnould be accuſed of 
too much attention in * paring the 
nails, and dreſſing the hair; opera- 
tions which, nevertheleſs, ſome very 
grave perſons think not altogether 
improper, previous to their appearing 
in public. 
But, that we may not appear to be 
more minute in the examination of 
this work, than is either cuſtomary 
with us, or proper and candid in it- 
ſelf, we will, during our future pro- 
greſs through theſe volumes, leave 
every thing of this ſort to the obſerva- 
non of the reader; after mentioning, 
once for all, that we are no advocates 
for pompous, inflated, or affected 
language; but that, 'at the ſame 
time, our diſguſt at the affectation of 
2 florid, poetical ſtyle, is not greater 


than our diſlike to e affettation of 
femplicity, which we think appears in 


every page of theſe lectures. 
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Writers of eſtzbliſhed reputation 
ſhould be extremely circumſpect in 
what they publiſh; as thoſe who are 
not accuſtomed to © think for them- 
ſelves,” greedily ſeize on every ſuch 
ſanction for their errors. In an au- 
thor of inferior abilities, the diction 
of theſe lectures might perhaps have 
eſcaped particular notice; but in Dr. 
Blair we can hardly excuſe, what 
might entitle ſome writers to praise. 
The high rank which he has ſo long 
and ſo worthily held in one of the 
firſt ſeminaries of learning in the 
world, his uncommon penius, his 
great judgment, his extraordinary 
erudition, and his unwearied aſſidu- 
ity, all ſeemed to promiſe à more 
compleat performance than the world 
had been accuſtomed to behold. Sure- 
ly, no one, * who thinks for himpelf,” 
will be hardy enough to aſſert, that 
this, as to „le, is ſuch a wonderful 
performance! For our own parts, we 
confeſs, we ſhould be ſorry to ſee it 


follogved, by any man of genius or 


ability; and this is the true reaſon 
why we ſo fully expreſs our diſap- 
probation of it. Indeed, the learned 
profeſſor himſelf ſeems to have been 
leſs confident in his own ſtyle, than 
in the efficacy of his rules for the 
inſtruction of others; where he ſays, 
as has already been quoted, or ra- 
ther paraphraſed, that if, after the 
liberties which it was neceſſary for 
him to take, in criticiſing the ſtyle 
of the moſt eminent writers in our 
language, his own ftyle ſhall be 
thought open to reprehenſion, all 
he can ſay, is, that his book will add 
one to the many proofs already af- 
forded to the world, of its being 
much eaſier to give inſtruction, than 
to ſet example: thus acknowledging, 
that he may have failed in the prac- 
tice, though he ſeems certain that his 
theory mut be infallible: 
This praife it is the moſt grateful 
art of dur taſk to allow him: not is 
e at all obliged, tous; it is un- 


4 


A higher ſpirit ought to animate thoſe who ſitdy eloquence.” They ought to conſult the 
& health and ſoundneſs of the whole body, rather than bend their attention to ſuch trifling ob- 


6 jects as paring the nails, and dreſſing the hair. Let ornament be manly add chaſte, without ef- 
* iminate gaiety, or artificial colouring; let it ſuine with the glow of health and ſtrength,” 


doubtedly 
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doubtedly his due. No perſon ever 

ave leſs exceptionable rules for the 
formation of elegant tan gung and 
his ſtrictures on the ſtyle of our beſt au- 
thors are generally juſt and ſtriking: 
nor is his liberality leſs conſpicuous 
than his judgment. 

We ſhall extract, with pleaſure, 
Dr. Blair's judicions opinion of ſe— 
veral of the moſt celebrated writers, 
notwithſtanding our invincible ob- 
jections to his /yle. 


SWIFT. 


© Dean Swift may be placed at the 
head of thoſe that have employed 
the plain ſtyle. Few writers have 
diſcovered more capacity. He treats 
every ſubject which he handles, whe- 
ther ſerious or ludicrous, in a maſterly 
manner. He knew, almoſt, beyond 
any man, the purity, the extent, the 
preciſion of the Engliſh language; 
and, therefore, to ſuch as wiſh to at- 
tain a pure and correct ſtyle, the is 
one of the moſt uſeful models. But 
we muſt not look for much orna- 
ment and grace in his language. His 
haughty and moroſe genius, made 
him deſpiſe any embelliſhment of 
this kind as beneath his dignity. He 
delivers his ſentiments in a plain, 
downright, poſitive manner, like one 
who 1s ſure he 15 in the r1ght; and is 
very indifferent whether you be 
pleaſed or not. His ſentences are 
commonly negligently arranged; di- 
ſtinctly enough as to the ſenſe ; but, 
without any reyard to ſmoothneſs of 
ſound; often without much regard to 
compactneſs, or elegance. If a me- 
taphor, or any other figure, chanced 
to make his ſatire more poignant, he 
would, perhaps, vouchſafe to adopt 
it, when it came in his way; but if 
it tended only to embelliſh and il- 
luſtrate, he would rather throw it 
aſide. Hence, in his ſerious pieces, 
his ſtyle often borders, upon the dry 
and unpleaſing; in his humorous 
ones, the plainneſs of his manner 
gives his wit a ſingular edge, and ſets 
it off to the higheſt advantage. There 
is no froth, nor affectation in it; it 
ttows without any ſtudied prepara- 
tion; and while he hardly appears to 
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ſmile himſelf, he makes his reader 
laugh heartily. 'To a writer of ſuch 
a genius as Dean Swift, the plain 
ſtyle was molt admirably fitted.“ 


TILLOTSON, 

Simplicity is the great beauty 
of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's manner. 
Tillotſon has long been admired as 
an eloquent writer, and a model for- 
preaching. But his eloquence, if 
we can call it ſuch, has been often 
miſunderſtood. For, if we include, 
in the idea of eloquence, vehemence 
and ſtrength, pictureſque deſcription, 
glowing figures, a correct arrange- 
ment of ſentences, in all theſe parts 
of oratory the Archbiſhop is exceed- 
ingly dehcient. His ſtyle is always 
pure, indeed, and perſpicuous, but 
careleſs and remiſs, too often feeble 
and languid; little beauty in the 
conſtruction of his ſentences, which 
are frequently ſuffered to drag un- 
harmoniouſly; ſeldom any attemp* 
towards ſtrength or ſublimity. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe defects, ſuch a 
conſtant vein of good ſenſe and piety 
runs through his works, ſuch an 
earneſt and ſerious manner, and ſo 
much uſeful inſtruction conveyed in 
a ſtyle ſo pure, natural, and unat- 
feed, as will juſtly recommend hin 
to high regard, as long as the Englih 
language remains; not, indeed, as a 
model of the higheſt eloquence, bit 
as a ſimple and amiable writer, whoe 
manner is ſtrongly expreſſive of greit 
goodneſs and worth. I obſerved h- 
fore, that ſimplicity of manner my 
be conſiſtent with ſome degree of ne;. 
ligence in ſtyle; and it is only tie 
beauty of that ſimplicity which maks 
the negligence of ſuch writers ſeen 

raceful. But, as appears in the Arch 
Eiſhop, negligence may ſometimes by 
carried ſo far, as to impair the beaut. 
of ſimplicity, and make it border on: 


flat and languid manner.” 


ADDISON. 

Of the higheft, moſt correct, and 
ornamented degree of the ſimple man- 
ner, Mr. Addiſon is, beyond doubt, 
in the Engliſh language, the moſt 
perfect example; and, thetefbro,! 
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though not without ſome faults, he 
18, on the whole, the ſafeſt model for 
imitation, and the freeſt from con- 
ſiderable defects, which the language 
affords. Perſpicuous and pure he is 
in the higheſt degree; his preciſion, 
indeed, not very great; yet nearly as 
great as the ſubjects which he treats 
of require: the conſtruction of his 
ſentences eaſy, agreeable, and com- 
monly. very muſical; carrying a 


* CharaQer of ſmoothneſs, more than 


of ſtrength. In figurative language 
he is rich; particularly in ſimilies 
and metaphors; which are fo em- 
ployed, as to render his ſtyle ſplen- 
did without being gaudy. There is 
not the leaſt affeGation in his man- 
ner; we ſee no marks of labour; no- 
thing forced or conſtrained; but 
great elegance joined with great eaſe 
and fim ſicity.. He is, in particu- 
lar, diſtinguiſhed by a character of 
modeſty, and of politeneſs, which ap- 
Scars in all his writings. No author 
as a more . and inſinuatin 
manner; and the great regard are: 4 
he every where ſhews for virtue and 
religion, recommends him highly. 
If he fails in any thing, it is in want 
of ſtrength and preciſion, which ren- 
ders his manner, though perfectly 
ſuted to ſuch eſſays as he writes in 
the Spectator, not altogether a pro- 
per model for any of the higher and 
mere elaborate kinds of compoſition. 
Though the public have ever done 
mich juſtice to his merit, yet the 
naure of his merit has not always 
ben ſeen in its true light: for, 
thugh his poetry be elegant, he cer- 
tanly bears a higher rank among the 
pyſe writers, than he is intitled to 
anong the poets; and, in proſe, his 
hmour is of a much higher, and 
mre original ſtrain, than his hilo- 
8 he character of Sir 

overley diſcovers more genius 
tlan the critique on Milton.” 


S HAFTSB UR. 


'. Of authors, who, notwithſtand- | 
mg many excellencies, have render- 


[ * tyle much lefs beautiful by 
| hmplicity, I cannot give a 
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more remarkable example than Lord 


Shaftſhury. This is an author on 
whom I have made obſervations ſeve- 
ral times before, and ſhall now take 
leave of him, with giving his gene- 
ral character under this head. Con- 
ſiderable merit, doubtleſs, he has. 
His works might be read with profit 
for the moral philoſophy which they 
contain, had he not filled them with 
ſo many oblique and invidious inſi- 
nuations againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; thrown out, too, with ſo much 
pleen and ſatire, as do no honour to 
his memory, either as an author or 4 
man. His language has many beau- 
ties. It is firm, and ſupported in an 
uncommon degree: it 1s rich and 
muſical. No Engliſh author, as I 
formerly ſhewed, has attended ſo 
much to the regular conſtruction of 
his ſentences, both with reſpect to 
propriety, and with reſpect to ca- 
dence. All this gives ſo much ele- 
gance and pomp to his language, 
that there is no wonder it ſhould have 
been ſometimes highly admired. It 
is greatly hurt, however, by perpe- 
tual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This 15 
its capital fault. His lordſhip can 
expreſs nothing with ſimplicity. He 
ſeems to have conſidered it as vulgar, 
and beneath the dignity. of a man of 

uality, to ſpeak like other men. 
33 he is ever in buſkins; full of 
circumlocutions and artificial ele- 

ance. In every ſentence we ſee the 
marks of labour and art; nothing of 
that eaſe, which expreſſes a ſentiment 
coming natural and warm from the 
heart. Of figures and ornament of 
every kind, he is 3 fond; 
ſometimes happy in them; but his 
fondneſs for them is too viſible; and 
having once laid hold of ſome meta- 
E or alluſion that pleaſed him, he 

nows not how to part with it. What 
is moſt wonderful, he was a profeſſed 
admirer of ſimplicity; is always ex- 
tolling it in the ancients, and cen- 
ſuring the moderns for the want of 
it; though he departs from it him- 
ſelf as far as any one modern what- 
ever. Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed de- 


licacy and refinement of taſte, to a 
degree 


. 
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degree that we may call exceſſive and 
ſickly; but he had little warmth of 
paſſion; few ſtrong or vigorous feel- 
ings: and the coldneſs of his charac- 
ter led him to that artificial and ſtately 
manner which appears in his writ- 
ings. He was fonder of nothing than 
of wit and raillery; but he is far 
from being happy in it. He attempts 
it often, but always awkwardly; he 
is ſtiff, even in his pleaſantry; and 
laughs in form, like an author, and 
not like a man“. 


BOLINGBRO EE. 


© Bolingbroke was formed by na- 
ture to be a factious leader; the de- 
magogue of a popular aſſembly. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſtyle that runs through 
all his political writings, 1s that of 
one declaiming with heat, rather 
than writing with deliberation, He 
abounds in rhetorical figures; and 
pours himſelf forth with great impe- 
tuoſity. He is copious to a fault; 
places the ſame thought before us in 
many different views; but generally 
with life and ardour. He 1s bold, 
rather than correct; a torrent that 
flows ſtrong, but often muddy, His 
ſentences are varied as to length and 
ſhortneſs; inclining, however, moſt 
to long periods, ſometimes including 
parentheſes, and frequently crowding 
and heaping a multitude of things 
upon one another, as naturally hap- 
pens in the warmth of ſpeaking. In 
the choice of his words there is great 
felicity and preciſion, In exact con- 
ſtruction of ſentences, he 1s much in- 
ferior to Lord Shaftſbury; but greatly 
ſuperior to him in life and eaſe. 
Upon the whole, his merit, as a wri- 
ter, would have been very conſidera- 
ble, if his matter had equalled his 
ſtyle. But whilſt we find many things 
to commend. in the latter, in the for- 
mer, as I before remarked, we can 
hardly find any thing to commend, 
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In his reaſonings, for moſt part, he 
is flimſy and falſe; in his political 
writings, factious; in what he calls 
his philoſophical ones, irreligious and 
ſophiſtical in the higheſt degree.” 


To purſue this elaborate work, 
through the ſeveral articles it con- 
tains, with that nice and ſcrupulous 
attention which the nature of it ſeems 
to demand, ' would wholly preclude 
us from the poſlibility of noticing 
any other literary performance. We 
ſhall, therefore, conclude with our 
opinion of the whole of theſe Lec. 
tures, taken collectively; which is, 
perhaps, the only way of doing full 
juſtice to the author of a work ſo ex- 
tremely comprehenſive. : 

The faults (it muſt be remembered 
that we are ſpeaking gencrally) are 
confined to the fyle, which is affet- 
edly plain, and not unfrequently even 
inaccurate to the manner of dividing 
the Lectures, in which the ſeveral 
ſubje&s might have been 4% confu/edly 
diſpoſed of to a too great partiality in 
favourof the Ancients, without a ſuff- 
cient examination of the claims of many 
of the Moderns—to the preference given 
to the French, in fititious writings, 


and on ſome other occaſions, who are 


unqueſtionably, in theſe reſpects, great- 
ly inferior to our own countrymen— 
to the too warm praiſe of VOLTAIRE 
and Tasso, and the 700 cold appro- 
bation of SHAKESPEARE and Mi- 
rox to the erronrous and careleſs 
punctuation, which an author of ſuch 
reputation ought not to give the ex- 
ample of neglecting-to the typogra- 
phical errors in the Greek and the 
French notes—and to the b3bliopolical 
mancæuvre of ſtretching into te wo- 
lumes what might eafily have been 
comprized in one. The author's 41 
tance from the preſs may, however 

ſerve to apologize for one of theſe 
laſt articles; and the policy of his book- 


It may perhaps be not unworthy of being mentioned, that the firſt edition of his Enquiry into 
Virtue was publiſhed ſurrepticiouſly, I believe, in a ſeparate form, in the year 1699; and is ſome- 
times to be met with; by comparing which, with the corrected edition of the ſame treatiſe, as it now 
ſtands among his works, we ſee on» of the moſt curious and uſeful examples that I know, of what is 


15 Vor. II. . 


called Lime laber; the art of poliſhing language, breaking long ſentences, and working up an ime 
perfect draught into a highly finiſhed performance. 
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ſellers may equally exculpate him from 
the other, 

The Beauties (under which word we 
mean to include the different ſpecies 
of excellence) are too many to be 
eaſily enumerated: . Learning, good 
ſenſe, judgment, liberality, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with his ſubject, 
are conſpicuous in almoſt every arti- 


cle. The parts which relate to fy/z; to 


eriticiſm; to the pleaſures of taſte; to 
the riſe and progreſs of language, and 
of the Engliſh tongue in particular; to 
eloquence; to the conduct of di/cour/es ; 
and to the poetry of the Hebrews; are all 
executed with extraordinary ability. 
In ſhort, we have no doubt, that 
if Dr. Blair, inſtead of wamping up 


his forty-ſeven Lectures, which have 


been read for four and twenty years in 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh, (and 
which muſt of courſe have been com- 
poſed when his judgment was leſs 
mature) had begun a new work, with 
all the fundamental advantages of 
his own experience, and all the ad- 
ventitious ones which might have 
been derived from a proper attention 
to cotemporary writers, we ſhould 
have been ſpared the diſagreeable 
taſk of "depreciating his labours by 
the detection of ſo many imperfec- 
tions as at preſent, are but too appa- 
rent. After all, however, the plan 
may be of too comprehenſive a na- 
ture, to admit of any thing like 
W 4 from the pen of one man: 
r. Blair might unqueſtionably con- 
tribute a very large ſhare; but Sci- 
_ ence, like many of the liberal as well 
as of the mechanic arts, is perhaps 
capable of being carried to the great- 
eſt height, by increaſing the number 


*- of it's profeſſors: 


AR r. II. The Ari of Poetry: an Epiſtle 
tobe Piſos. Trauſlate from Horuce, 
" "B*zrh Notes. . By George Colman. 
Atto. 78. 6d, Cadell, 


- 
- 


M. Colman has prefaced this 


tran{lation with an epiſtolary 


Addreſs to the Rev. Dr. Joſeph War- 


ton, Maſter of Wincheſter School; 


* 
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and to the Rev. Mr. Thomas War- 
ton, Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford: certainly, however, not with 
the fame friendly deſign as his great 
original addreſſed the Epiſtle to Pike. 
Horace aſſumes the air and ſtyle of 
an affectionate teacher, admoniſhin 
and inſtructing his young friends 444 
1 r. Colman, with much 
ee too much—ad. 
dreſſes his tranſlation and obſerva- 
tions to theſe gentlemen as to +4; 
maſters, from whom he looks for 
ſound information, a well- grounded 
confirmation of his hypotheſis, or a 
ſolution of his doubts, and a correc- 
tion of his errors. 
© It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, 
(ſays Mr. Colman) that the Epiſtle 
in queſtion has very particularly ex- 
erciſed the critical ſagacity of the 
literary world; yet it is remarkable 
that, amid the great variety of com- 
ments and deciſions on the work, it 
has been almoſt univerſally conſider- 
ed, except by one acute and learned 
writer of this country, as a looſe, 
vague, and deſultory 3 ; 
a maſs of ſhining materials; like pearl; 
unſtrung, valuable indeed, but not 
diſplayed to advantage. 
© Some have contended, with Sca- 
liger at their head, that this pre- 
tended Art of Poetry is totally void 
of art; and that the very work, in 
which the beauty and excellence of 
Order (O DvIN IS VI TUS ET VE“. 
us!) is ftrongly recommended, 13 
in itſelf unconneQed, confuſed, and 
immethodical. The advocates for 
the writer have in great ineaſure con- 
feſſed the charge, but pleaded, in 
excuſe and vindication, the famili- 
arity of an Epiſtle, and even the ge- 
nius of Poetry, an which the formal 
diviſions of a proſaick treatiſe on the 
art would have been 'inſupportable. 
They have alſo denied that Horace 
ever intended ſuch a treatiſe, or that 
he ever gave to this Epiſtle the title 
of the Art of Po#try;*0n which title 
the attacks of Scaliger, and his fol- 
lowers, are chiefly grounded. The 
title, however, is confeſſedly as old 
as the age of Qyintilian; and ee 
3 3 the 
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the work itſelf has a perpetual refe- 
rence to Poets and Poetry, is as evident, 
as that it is, from beginning to end, 
in its manner, ſtile, addreſs, and 
form, perfectly Epiftolary. 


The learned and ingenious Cri- 


tick diſtinguiſhed above, an early or- 
nament to letters, and now a worthy 
dignitary of the church, leaving vain 
comments, and idle diſputes on the 
title of the work, ſagaciouſly di- 
reed his reſearches to ſcrutinize the 
work itſelf; properly endeavouring to 
trace and inveſtigate from the com- 
poſition the end and deſign of the 
writer, and remembering the axiom 
of the Poet, to whom his friend 
had bcen appointed the commenta- 
tor, 


© In every wwork regard THF. AUTHOR'S END: 
For none can compaſs more than they intend. 
Pope. 

© With this view of illuſtrating and 
explaining Horace's Art of Poetry, 
this ſhrewd and able writer, about 
thirty years ago, republiſhed the ori- 
ginal Epiſtle, giving the text chiefly 
after Dr. Bentley, ſubjoining an En- 
gliſh Commentary and Notes, and 
prefixing an Introduction, — which 
afford ample proofs of the erudition 
and ingenuity of the Critick: yet J 
much doubt, whether he has been 
able to convince the learned world 
of the truth of his main propoſition, 
% that it was the proper and ſole 
purpoſe of the Author, ſimply t cri- 
25 the Rowan DRAMA.“ His 
Commentary is, it muſt be owned, 
extremely ſeducing; yet the atten- 
tive reader of Horace will perhaps 
often fancy, that he perceives a vio- 
lence and conftraint offered to the 
compoſition, in order to accommo- 
date it to the ſyſtem of the Commen- 
tator; who, to ſuch a reader, may 
perhaps ſeem to mark tranſitions, 
and point out connections, as well as 
to maintain a methed in the Commen- 
tary, which cannot clearly be deduced 
from the text, to which it refers. 

* This very ingenious Commentary 
opens as follows: 

*© The ſubje of this piece being, 
as I ſuppole, one, viz. the flats of 
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« the Roman Drama, and common 
ſenſe requiring, even in the freeſt 
«« forms of compoſition, ſome kind of 
e method, the intelligent reader will 


% not be ſurprized to find the poet 


«« proſecuting his ſubject in a regular, 
«« well-ordered plan, which, for the 
more exact deſcription of it, I diſ- 
«« tinguiſh into three parts: 


«© I. The firſt of them [from 1. 1 


to 89] is preparatory to the main 
5 ſubject of the Epiſtle, containing 
*« ſome general rules and reflections 
on poetry, but principally with 
an eye to the following parts: by 
*© which means it ſerves as an uſeful 
introduction to the poe:'s deſign, 
and opens with that air of eaſe 
and elegance, eſſential to the epiſ- 
«« tolary form, 

II. The main body of the Epiſ- 
*« tle {from l. 89 to 295] is laid out 
in regulating the Roman Stage; 
© but chiefly in giving rules for 
Tragedy; not only as that was 
© the Aablimer ſpecies of the Drama, 
«« but, as it ſhould ſeem, leſs culti- 
«« vated and underſtood. 

III. The laſt part [from I. 295 
«« to the end] exhorts to correctneis 
«« in writing; yet ſtill with an eye, 
«« principally, to the dramatic ſpe- 
% cies: and is taken up partly in re- 
«« moving the cauſes, that prevented 


ce it; and partly in directing to the 


«« uſe of ſuch means, as might ſerve 
«« to promote it. Such is the gene- 
ral plan of the Epiſtle.“ # 
© In this general ſummary, with 
which the Critick introduces his par- 
ticular Commentary, a very material 
circumſtance is acknowledged, which 
perhaps tends to render the ſyſtem on 
which it proceeds extremely doubt- 
ful, if not wholly untenable. The 
original Epiftle conſiſts of four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſix lines; and 1t ap- 
ears, from the above numerical ana- 
yſis, that not halt of thoſe lines, 
only two hundred and fix verſes, 
[from v. 89 to 295] are employed on 
the ſubject of the Roman Stage. The 
firſt of the three parts above deline- 
ated [from v. 1 to 89] certainly con- 
tains general rules and reflectiont on po- 
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etry, but ſurely with no particular 
reference to the Drama, As to ths 
ſecond part, the Critick, I think, 
might fairly have extended the Poet's 
conſideration of the Drama to the 
55 5th line, ſeventy lines further than 

e has carried it: but the laſt hun- 
dred and eleven lines of the Epiſtle 
ſo little allude to the Drama, that 
the only paſſage in which a mention 
af che Stage has been ſuppoſed to be 
implied, [ /udu/que repertus, Cc. ] is, 
by the learned and ingenious Cri- 
tick himſelf, particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed with a very different interpreta- 
tion. Nor can this portion of the 
Epiſtle be conſidered, by the impar- 
tial and intelligent reader, as a mere 
exhortation ** to correctneſs in wri- 
ting; taken up partly in 7 
the cauſes that prevented it; an 
partly in directing to the uſe of ſuch 
means, as might ſerve to promote it.“ 
Cerrectneſi is indeed here, as in many 
other parts of Horace's Satires and 
Epiſtles, occaſionally inculcated; but 
ſurely the main ſcope of this anima- 
ted concluſion is to deter thoſe, who 
are not bleſt with genius, from at- 
tempting the walks of Poetry.” 

Mr. Colman then proceeds to give 


his own conceptions of the end and 


deſign of Horace in the Epiſtle; ob- 
2 with great good-humour, 
that if his explanation ſhould be ac- 
knowledged and received, it will, 
like the egg of Columbus, appear 
ſo plain, eaſy, and obvious, that it 
will ſeem wonderful that the Epiſtle 
has never before been conſidered in 
the ſame light. 
© I do not (ſays he) wiſh to dazzle 
with the luſtre of a new hypotheſis, 
which requires, I think, neither the 
ſtrong opticks, nor powerful glaſſes, 
of a critical Herſchel, to aſcertain the 
truth of it; but is a ſyſtem, that lies 
level to common apprehenſion, and a 
luminary, diſcoverable by the naked 
eye. $24; 1 
* My notion is ſimply this. I con- 
ceive that one of the ſons of Piſo, un- 
doubtedly the Elder, had either writ- 
ten, or meditated, a poetical work, 
moſt probably a Tragedy; and that 
he had, with the knowledge of the 
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family, communicated his picce, or 
intention, to Horace: but Horace, 
either diſapproving of the work, or 
doubting * the poetical faculties of 
the Elder Piſo, or both, wiſhed to 
diſſuade him from all thoughts of 
publication. With this view he 
formed the deſign of writing this 
Epiſtle, addreſſing it, with a courtli- 
neſs and delicacy perfectly agreeable 
to his acknowledged ar. in- 
differently to the whole family, the 
father and his two ſons. Epiſtola ad 
Piſones, de Arte Poetics. 

* He begins with general reflec- 
tions, generally addreſſed to his three 
friends. Credite, PisoNESI— PA. 
TR, & JUVENES,: patre dignil—In 
theſe preliminary rules, equally ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved by Poets of 
every denomination, he dwells on the 
neceſſity of unity of deſign, the dan- 
ger of being dazzled by the ſplendor 
of partial beauties, the choice of ſub- 
jects, the beauty of order, the ele- 
gance and propriety of dition, and 
the uſe of a thorough knowledge of 
the nature of the ſeveral different 
ſpecies of Poetry: ſumming up this 
introductory portion of his Epiſtle, 
in a manner perfectly agreeable to the 
concluſion of it. 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego fi nequeo ignoroque, poeta ſaJutor? 
Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo 


© From this general view of poe- 
try, on the canvas of Ariflotle, but 
entirely after his own manner, the 
writer proceeds to give the rules and 
hiſtory of the Drama; adverting prin- 


_ ctpally to Tragedy, with all its con- 


ſtituents and appendages of diction, 
fable, character, incidents, chorus, 
meaſure, muſick, and decoration. In 
this part of the work, according to 
the interpretation of the beſt criticks, 
and indeed (I think) according to the 
manifeſt tenor of the Epiſtle, he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf entirely to /e teu 
young gentlemen, pointing out to them 
the difficulty, as well as excellence 
of the Dramatick Art; inſiſting on 
the avowed ſuperiority of the Orr 
cian Writers, and aſcribing the com- 
paratiye failure of the Komans to 
4 negligence 
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negligence and avarice. The Poet, 
having exhauſted this part of his ſub- 
ject, ſuddenly drops a ſecond, or diſ- 
miſſes at once no leſs than ao of the 
three Perſons, to whom he originally 
addreſſed his Epiſtle, and turning 
ſhort on the EL DER Piso, moſt ear- 
neſtly conjures him to ponder on the 
danger of precipitate publication, and 
the ridicule to which the author of 
wretched poetry expoſes himſelf. 
From the commencement of this par- 
tial addreſs, O MaJoOR JUVENUMy 
Oc. fv. 366]-to the end of the Poem, 
almoſt a Fourth part of the whole, the 
ſecond perſon plural, Pifones !—Pe ! 
— Vos, O Pompilius Sanguis! &c. is 
diſcarded, and the ſecond perſon ſin- 
gular, Tu, Te, Tibi, &c. invariably 
takes its place. The arguments too 
are equally relative and perſonal; 
not only ſhewing the neceſſity of ſtu- 
dy, combined with natural genius, 
to conſtitute a Poet; but dwelling on 
the peculiar danger and deluſion of 
flattery, to a writer of rank and for- 
tune; as well as the ineſtimable value 
of an honeſt friend, to reſcue him 
from deriſion and contempt. The 
Poet, however, in reverence to the 
Muſe, qualifies his exaggerated de- 
ſcription of an infatuated ſcribbler, 
with a moſt noble encomium of the 
uſes of Good Poetry, vindicating the 
dignity of the Art, and proudly rt 
ing, that the moſt exalted characters 
would not be diſgraced by the culti- 
vation of it. 


© Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Muſe, lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 


It is worthy obſervation, that in 
the ſatyrical picture of a frantick 
bard, with which Horace concludes 
his Epiſtle, he not only runs counter 
to what might be expected as a Co- 
rollary of an Eſſay on the Art of Poe- 
try, but contradifts his own uſual 
practice and ſentiments. In his Epiſ- 
tle to Auguſtus, inſtead of ſtigma- 
tizing the love of verſe as an abomi- 
nable phrenzy, he calls it Clevis hc 
inſania) a ſlight madneſs, and deſcants 
on its good effefts—quantas viR- 
T.UTES habeat, fic collige / 

* In another Epiſtle, ſpeaking of 
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himſelf, and his addiction to poetry, 
he ſays, C 


o 


ubi guid datur ot), 
Llude chartis; hoc en, MED10CRIRVS 11.118 
Ex vitiis unum, &c. 


— 


* All which, and ſeveral other paſ- 
ſages in his works, almoſt demon- 
ſtrate that it was not, without a par- 
ticular purpoſe in view, that he 
dwelt ſo forcibly on the deſcription 
of a man reſolved F 


1 — in ſpite 


Of nature and his flars to 4orites* 


It may be only neceſſary to add, 
that we are entirely of Mr. Colman's 
opinion reſpecting this popular poem 
of Horace; which, like many other 
productions of great writers, has been 
ſo obnubilated by the crowd of com- 
mentators, that many, we beheve, 
who might very well have compre- 
hended the general ſcope and deſign 
by peruſing the original alone, have 
been ſo bewildered with the forced 
conſtructions of pretended illuſtra- 
tors, that they have conſented to ſa- 
crifice their own plain ſenſe, and 
common diſcernment, on the altar of 
refined criticiſm. 

Though this tranſlation was con- 
feſſedly Ta in order to introduce 
the obſervations by which it is ac- 
companied, there is not the ſmalleſt 
appearance of it's having been by 
any means neglected: the ſpirit of 
the original has been every where 
preſerved; and of the language it 
will be ſufhcient to obſerve, that it 
is not unworthy of Mr. Colman's 
manly and correct pen. 

The following quotations will fur- 
niſh good ſpecimens of our tranſla- 
tor's ſucceſs on the preſent occakon, 
both as a tranſlator and poet; and, 
at the ſame time, probably ſatisfy 
moſt readers, that he is not miſtaken 
in his idea of the true deſign of the 
original work. | 


© Nothing have Roman Poets left untried, 
Nor added little to their Country's pride; 
Daring their Græcian Maſters to forſake, 
And for their themes Domeſtick Glories take; 
Whether the Goxvn preſcrib'd a ſtile more mean, 
Or the Inweoven Purple rais'd the ſeene: * 
0 | or 


— 
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Nor would the fplendour of the Latian name 
From arms, than one, bean 2 brighter fame, 
Had they not, (corning laborious file, 
Grudg'sd time, to mellow and refine their ſtile. 
But you, bright hopes of the Pompilian Blood“, 
Never the verſe approve and hold as good, 

Till many a day, and many a blot has wrought 
The poliſh'd work, and chaſten d ev'ry thought, 
By tenfold labour to perfection brought! 


O Txov, ar Pro's FLDEK HOPE AND 
PKIDE, | 
Tuo WELL AFATKEE'S VOTCE THY STEPS 
CAN GUIDE; 
Tno' 1NzRED SENSE WHAT'S WISE AND 
RIGHT CAN TELL, 
RyMEMBER THIS FROM Mr, AND WEIGH 
tr wats! 
In certain things, things neither high nor proud, 
Middling and paſſable may be allo d. 
A moderate proficient in the laws, 
A moderate defender of a cauſe, _ 
Boaſts not Meffala's pleadings, nor is deem'd 
Aulus in Juriſprudence; yet eſteem d: 
But middkag Pocts, or degrees in Wit, 
Nor men, nor Gods, nor rubrick-poſts admit. 
At feſtivals, as muſick out of tune, 
Ointment, or honey, rank, diſguſt us ſoon, 
Becauſe they're not eſſen ĩal to the gueſt, 
And might be ſpar'd, unleſs the very beit; 
Thus Poetry, ſo exquiſite of kind, 
Of Pleaſure born, to charm the ſoul deſign'd, 
If it fall ſhort but little of the firſt, 
Is counted laſt, and rank'd among the worſt. 
The Man, unapt for ſports of fields and 
plains, 
From implements of exercife abſtains; 
For ball, or quoit, or hoop, without the {kill, 
Dreading the crowd's derifion, he fits ſtill: 
In Poetry he boaſts as little art, 
And yet in Poetry he dares take part: 
And why not? he's a Gentleman, with clear 
Good forty thouſand ſeſterces a year; | 
A freeman too; and all the world allows, 
« As honeſt as the fin between his brows !” 
© Nothing, in ſpite of Genius, yovu'rL com- 
mence z | 
Such is your judgment, ſuch your ſolid ſenſe! 
But if you ſhould hereafter write, the verſe 
To Metius, to your Sire, to me, rehearſe. 
Let it fink deep in their judicious ears! 
Weigh the work well; and keep it back nine years! 
Pare: s unpubliſh'd you may blot or burn: 
A word, once utter'd, never can return.” 


1 
* 


© As the fly Hawker, who a ſale prepares, 
Collects a crowd of bidders for his Wares, 
The Poet, warm in land, and rich-in caſh, 
Aſſembles flatterers, brib'd to praiſe his traſh, 
But if he keeps a table, drinks good wine, 
And gives his hearers handſomely to dine; 
If he'll and bail, and "tangled debtors draw 
Forth from the dirty cobwebs of the law; 


® The family of the Piſos, to whom Horace addreſſes this Epiſtle, were called Calpurnii, being 
deſcended from Calpus, fon of Numa Pompilius, whence he ſtyles them of tbe Pempilian Blood. 
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Much ſhall I praiſe his luck, his ſenſe commend, 

If he diſcern the flatterer from the friend. 

Is there a man to whom you've given aught ? 

Or mean to give? let no ſuch man be brought 

To hear your verſes! for at every line, 

Burſting with Joy, he'll cry,“ Good! rare! di- 
vine”? 


The blood will leave his cheek ; his eyes will fill 
With tears, and ſoon the friendly dew diſtill: 
He'll leap with extacy, with rapture bound; 
Clap with both hands; with both feet beat the 
ground, 
As murmmers, at a funeral hir'd to weep, 
More coil of woe than real mourners keep, 
More mov'd appears the laugher in his ſleeve, 
Than thoſe who truly praiſe, or ſmile, or grieve. 
Kings have been ſaid to ply repeated bowhs, 
Urge deep carouſals, to unlock the ſouls 
Of thoſe whoſe loyalty they wiſh'd to prove, 
And knew, if falſe, or worthy of their love: 
You then, to writing verſe, if you're inclin'd, 
Beware the Spaniel with the Fox's mind! 

* Quintilius, when he heard you aught recite, 
Cried,** Prithee, alter this! and make that right! 
But if your pow'r to mend it you denied, 
Swearing that twice and thrice in vain you tried; 
4. Then blot it out! (he cried) it mutt te terſe; 
% Back to the anvil with your ill-turn'd verſe!“ 
Still if you choſe the error to defend, 

Rather than own, or take the pains to mend, 

He ſaid no more; no more vain trouble took; 

But left you to admire yourſelf and book. 

Tt The Man, in whom Good Senſe and Ho- 
nmour join, | 

Will blame the haiſh, reprove the idle line; 

The rude, ali grace neglected or forgot, 

Eras'd at once, will vaniſh at his blot ; 

Ambitious ornaments he'll lop away; 

On things obſcure he'll make you let in day; 

Looie and ambiguous terms he'll not admit, 

And take due note of ev'ry change that's fit. 

A very Ax Is TARCuus he'll commence; 

Not coolly ſay—“ Why give my friend offence ? 

« 'Theſe are but trifles !”—No; theſe trifles lead 

To ſerious miſchiefs, if he don't ſucceed ; 

While the poor friend in dark diſgrace fits down, 

The butt and laughing-ftock of all the town, 

As one, eat up by Leproſy and Itch, 
Moonſtruck, poſſeſs d, or hag-rid by a Witch, 
A Frantick Bard puts men of ſenſe to flight; 
His ſlaver they deteſt, and dread his bite: 

All ſhun his touch, except the giddy boys, 
Cloſe at his heels, who hunt him down with n«/iſe. 
While with his head ere he threats the ſkies, 
Spouts verſe, and walks without the help of eyes; 
Loſt as a blackbird-catcher, ſhould he pitch 
Into ſome open well, or gaping ditch; 

Tho' he call luſtily ““ Help, neighbours, help!“ 
No ſoul regards him, or attends his yelp. 
Should one, too kind, to give him ſuccour hope, 
Wiſh to relieve him, and let down a rope; 
Forbear! (I'll cry) for aught that you can tell, 
By ſheer defign he jump'd into the well. 

He wiſhes not you ſhould preſerve him, Friend! 
Know you the old Sicilian poet's end? 


Empedo. les, 
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Empedocles, ambitions to be thought 

A God, his name with Godlike honours ſought, 

Holding a worldly life of no account, 

Leap'd coldly into M tua's burning mount. — 

Let Poets then with leave reſign their breath, 

Licens'd and privileg'd to ruſh on death 

Who gives a man his life againſt his will, 

Murders the man, as much as thoſe who kill. 

"Tis not enre only he hath done this deed; 

Nay, drag him forth! your kindneſs wo'n't ſuc- 
ceed: | 

Nor will he take again a mortal's ſhame, 

And loſe the glory of a death of fame.” 


The notes which accompany this 
tranſlation are extremely clear and 
convincing; and abound with ſuch 
remarks as cannot fail to be highly 
acceptable to every reader of taſte 
and diſcernment. In the firſt of 
theſe notes Mr. Colman obſerves, 
that the work now under conſidera- 
tion has been ſo long known, and ſo 

enerally received, +. the name of 

he Art of Poetry, that he has on ac- 
count ot the notoriety of this cir- 
cumſtance, ſubmitted his tranſlation 
to the public under that title, rather 
than what he holds to be the true 
one; viz. Horace's EPliSTLE TO THE 
Pisos. 

The title, (ſays he) in general 
a matter of indifference, is, in the 
preſent inſtance, of much conſe- 

uence. On the title Julius Scaliger 

ounded his invidious, and injudi- 
cious, attack. De arte quares quid 
Sentiam. Quid? equidem quod D8 
ARTE, SINE ARTE ftradita. To the 
Title all the editors, and commenta- 
tors, have particularly adverted; 
commonly preferring the Epiſtolary 
Denomination, but, in contradiction 
to that preference, almoſt univerſall 
inſcribing the Epiſtle, he Art of Poe- 
try. The conduct, however, of Ja- 
SON DE Nok&s, a native of Cyprus, 
a learned and ingenious writer of the 
16th century, is very remarkable. 
In the year 1553, he publiſhed at Ve- 
nice this work of Horace, accom- 
panied with a commentary and notes, 
written in elegant Latin, inſcribin 
it, after Quintilian, 2. Horatii Flacci 
Liner DE ARTE Potrtica®*. The 
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very next year, however, he printed 
at Paris a ſecond edition, enriching 
his notes with many obſervations on 
Dante and Petrarch, and changing 
the title, after mature conſideration, 
to Q. Horatis Flacci ErISsTOLA AU 
PisonEs, de Arte Poeticd, 

* Deſprez, the Dauphin Editor, re- 
tains both titles; but ſays, inclining 
to the Epiſtolary, Attamen Ak TEN 
PoeTICAM wix appellem cum Quintili- 
ano et aliis: malim vero EPISTOLAM 
nuncupare cum nonnullis eruditis, Mon- 
ſieur Dacier. inſcribes it, properly 
enough, agreeable to the idea of 
Porphyry, 2, Horatii Flacci DE ARTE 
PoeTica LIBE; ſeu, EPISTOLA 
AD PISONES, PATREM, ET FI- 
LIOS. 

* Julius Scaliger certainly ſtands 
convicted of critical malice by his 
poor cavil at the 8UpPoSED rifle; and 
has betrayed his ignorance of the 
eaſe and beauty of Epiſtolary method, 
as well as the moſt groſs miſappre- 
henſion, by his er analyſis of 
the work, reſolving it into thirty-ſix 
parts. He ſeems, however, to have 
not ill conceived the genius of the 
poem, in ſaying that if reliſhed of S A- 
TIRE. This he has urged in many 
parts of his Poeticks, particularly in 
the Dedicatory Epiſtle to his ſon, 
not omitting, however, his conſtant 
charge of Art without Art. Horatins 
ARTEM cum inſcripfit, ADEO SINE UI“. 
LA DOCET ARTE, UTOSATYRA PRO= 
PIUS TOTUM OPUS ILLUD ESSE vi- 
DEATUR.” 

Reſpecting the title, about which 
ſo much has been written, we ſhall 
take the liberty to ſuggeſt, that the 
peculiar delicacy of the ſubje& might 
well induce ſuch a compleat maſter 
of ſatire as the celebrated writer, to 
diſguiſe his principal deſign of dif- 
couraging his friend's ſon, the elder 
Piſo, from poetical purſuits, under 
the /emblance of a more general ob- 
jet. The title, therefore, e 
it has probably tended to mullead ofii- 
cious commentators, is in fact, we 


I think it right to mention that I have never ſeen the firſt edition, publiſhed at Venice, With 
a copy of the ſecond edition, printed at Paris, I was favouret by Dr. Wart a of Wincheſter. 
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apprehend, entitled to the ſame 

__ as the work itſelf; and ought 
ictly to ftand—Horace's Epiſtle to 

the Pifos, on the Art of Poetry. | 

Having thus hinted what we think 
a piece of juſtice to our old Roman 
Friend, we ſhall conclude with Mr. 
Colman's lively and judicious re- 
marks on the diſſiculties he has expe- 
nenced in executing the performance 
now before us, as well as on thoſe 
which attend tranſlators in general; 
heartily thanking him for the enter- 
tainment he has afforded us. 

I have now compleated my ob- 
fervations on this popular Work of 
Horace, of which I at firſt attempted 
the verſion and illuſtration, as a mat- 
ter of amuſement; but which, I con- 
ſeſs, I have felt, in the progreſs, to 
be an arduous ein and a 
Iaborious taſk. Such parts of the 
Epiſtle, as correſponded with the ge- 
neral ideas of Modern Poetry, and 
the Modern Drama, I flattered my- 
ſelf with the hopes of rendering to- 
lerable to the Engliſh reader; but 
when I arrived at thoſe paſſages, 
wholly relative to the Antient Stage, 
I began to feel my friends dropping 
of, and leaving me a very thin au- 
dience, My part too grew leſs agree- 
able, as it grew more difficult. I 
was almoſt confounded in the ſerio- 
comick ſcenes of the Satyrick Piece: 
in the mufical department I was 
ready, with Le Fevre, to execrate 
the Flute, and. all the Commentators 
on it; and when I found myſelf re- 
duced to ſcam the merits and demerits 
of Spondees and Trimeters, I almoſt 
fancied myſelf under the dominion 
of ſome plago/us Orbilius, and tranſ- 
lating the Praſodia of the Latin 
Grammar. ' Borrowers and Imitators 
eull the ſweets, and ſuck the claſſick 
flowers, tejecting at pleaſure all*that 

pears. four, bitter, or unpalatable. 
Euch of them travels at his eaſe in 
the high turnpike-road df poetry, 

uoting the authority of Horace him- 
If to keep clear of difficulties, - 


; * + La 


et que 


Deſprrat trattma:nitc/cere poſſe, relinquits 
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A tranſlator muſt ſtick cloſe to his 
Author, follow him up hill and down 
dale, over hedge and ditch, tearing 
his way after his leader through the 
thorns and brambles of literature, 
ſometimes loſt, and often benighted.” 


AR r. III. Five Letters, addreſſed to 
Abraham Rees, D. D. Editor of the 
New Edition of Chambers's Cyclope- 
dia; relative to certain Additions 
which have been collected and intro- 
duced by the ſaid Editor. By the 
Rev. Mr. Madan. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Dodſley. 


4 theſe Letters of Mr. Madan, 
to the Editor of the Cyclopœ- 
dia, © relative to certain additions 
which have been collected and intro- 
duced by the ſaid Editor,“ contain 
only what relates to the fingle article 
of PoLyGamy, they may at firſt 
ſight appear to have been uſhered 
into public notice in a manner not 
altogether worthy of the reverend au- 
thor: to be more explicit, in all the 
artful diſguiſe of a mere mercenary 
bookſeller. But when it is confidered 
that the mi/chief of which Mr. Ma- 
dan complains, is likely to. be ex- 
tended to every reader of the work 
in queſtion, he may, in our opinion, 
be fairly juſtified for uſing ſuch means 
as he thought moſt effectual to obtain 
him an opportunity of combating 
what he conſiders as an injurious at- 


tack on his reputation, wherever the 


ſuppoſed injuſtice had ſpread. This 
could by no means be ſo well effected, 
as by exciting: the attention of 2// 


the Subſcribers to that voluminous 


publication ; whoſe blame-for the ex- 
pence which it may occaſion them, 


muſt fall on the perſon who appears 


moſt to blame in this buſineſs, Mr. 
Madan, or th&r own Editor. | 
When we ſee the anſwer of Mr. 
Abraham Rees, (which'we think the 
ublic in general; and his ſubſcribers 


In particular, have a right to expect) 


we will endeavour to ſum up the 
evidence on both ſides, with the moſt 


it 
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it to the verdict of the public. In 
the mean time, we ſhall lay before 
our readers the opening of Mr. Ma- 
dan's complaint, with which we ſhall 
for the preſent conclude this article : 
obſerving, however, that if Mr. Abra- 
ham Rees ſhould not think proper to 
anſwer a perſon of Mr. Madan's re- 
putation, who prefixes his name to 
the complaint, we ſhall, for our own 
parts, be of opinion that his ſilence is 
occaſioned by his inability to anſwer 
the reverend writer; and that he 1s, 
in fact, as Mr. Madan has ſuggeſted, 
himſelf the anonymous Monthly Rewiews- 
er, who is mode/tly held forth, in his cha- 
rater of Editor of the Cyclopœdia, 
as © an excellent anonymons writer!" 
I ] write this (ſays Mr. Madan) to 
begin a moſt explicit remonſtrance 
with you, as Editor of the Cyclopœdia, 
upon your adding to that work, a very 
long extract from the Monthly Rewiew- 
ers, by way of elucidating and bring- 
ing forth into a more uſeful point of 
view, what is to be ſent forth under 
the patronage of Mr. Chambers; 
name; on the ſubject of Polygamy: 

© I ſhould think it not a little ex- 
traordinary, were you to ſend forth a 
new edition of Dr. Burney's elaborate, 
ingenious, and learned hiſtory of ie, 
and in that part which concerns— 
© muſical expreſſion” make a long 
addition to what the Doctor has ſaid 


on the ſubje&, from the obſervations 


made by a blind /craper at the corner 


of a ſtreet.— Or what think you of 


publiſhing a continuation of Rap. 
iſtory of England, with additions, 
by way of elucidation; out of the 
news-papers of the time ?Somethins 
like this, is your adding to Chambers, 
a long tranſcript from the Monthly 
Reviewers, in tit. Polygamy. 

* The introduction to the para- 
graph is, I ſuppoſe, your own—it be- 


” 


gins thus, In 1780, the Rev. Mr. 


* Madan publiſhed a treatiſe to 
ſay nothing of the indecency of put- 
Boge man's ame to an anonymous 
book, except that you bere tread in 
the ſteps of the Monthly Rewieauer 
you proceed artfully vindicating, 


and ſtrongly recommending Pe 
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F gamy, under the title of Thelyp- 
thera; or a treatiſe on female ruin; 
ein its cauſes, effects; conſequences; 


prevention, and remedy,” Sc. 


You ſhould, Sir, have fairly men- 
tioned all the ſubjects of the book 


as they appear in the title=page, an 


then your readers would Have per- 
ceived that Polygamy makes but one 
head out of fix, of which the book 
profeſſedly treats, and which ebuld; 
none of them, be thoroughly ex- 
amined, without an introduction of a 
ſubj ect, which is intimately connected 
with every one of them. As your 


Paragraph ſtands, you may be under- 


ſtood to mean, that the book was 
written for no other purpoſe than to 
** artfully vindicateand ſtrongly recoms 
hend a practice, which, ſimpl 
conſidered, as to itſelf; is ſo far from 
bein vindicated Or recommended, that 
it is in the very beok itſelf, proteſted 
againſt, as one of the laſt things 
which a man ſhould think of, who 
wiſhes and aims at the happineſs of 
domeſtic life. See Thelyph: vol. 
ii. p. 174177 2d edit. and p. 
333+, M3 7 

© Let us ſuppoſe, Sir, that you 
meet with Heifter's Surgery, and add 
to Chambers (tit: Amputation) a long 
extract from his chirurgical opera- 
tions, and tell the world that he was 
a very bloody, cruel; and dangerous 
writer, for he wrote a treatiſe *©* arts 
*« fully to vindicate, and ſtrongly to 
© recommend, eutting off people's arms 
and leg.“ He certainly does wins 
dicate, and recommend this practice, in 
particular caſes, both as lawful, expe- 
dient, and even neceſſary to prevent 


greater evils in many inſtances And 


juſt ſo far, and no farther, doth The- 
lypthora vindicate and #ecohimend the 
practice of Po/ygamy; and this; not on 


the author's own authority; but on the 


authority of Gop himſelf, as revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures; for nothing can 
be /awful which he has forbidden; and 
nothing ean be „iu that has no law 
againſt it: for /in is the tranſgreſſion of 
the law==and where' there is no law, 
there is no tranſgreſionm 
I am not therefore uſed fairly; by 
3 M aving 
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having particular propoſitions drawn 
into general concluſions, and in be- 
ing holden forth to the world, as 
maintaining thoſe concluſions which 
have been fixed upon me by other 
people, who either do not, or will not 
underſtand the book which they un- 
dertake to cenſure.? 


AR r. IV. Travels to the 5g of 

Arabia Felix; and from thence by the 
Red Sea and Egypt, to Europe. Con- 
taining a ſhort Account of an Expe- 
dition undertaken againſt the Cape of 
Good Hope. In a Series of Letters. 
By Henry Rooke, Ei. late Major of 
2he 100th Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Blamire. 


HIS pamphlet contains only 
thirteen letters, the firſt and ſe- 
cond of which are dated April 13, 
and May 1, 1781,:Perto Praya; but 
they do not throw any new light on 
the famous tranſaction which hap- 
pened at that place between Commo- 
dore Johnitone and Monſieur Suff 
rein, the affair being mentioned with 
much apparent caution. | | 
Indeed, though : theſe letters are 
written in a very fluent ſtyle, and the 
author appears to be a perſon by no 
means- deficient in good ſenſe, we 
find but little novelty in his deſcrip- 
tions; which generally correſpond 
with what we have read in many geo- 
graphical works compoſed by perſons 
- who never travelled otherwiſe than 
in books for their information. This 
- may be ſome evidence of the authen- 
ticity of theſe accounts; but it cer- 
tainly is, at the ſame time, a proof 
that the preſent publication was the 
| leſs neceffary. * 
The following extract, however, 
has unqueſtionably the recommenda- 
tion of originality; and as it will at 


once ſerve to ſhew a fair ſpecimer of 


our author's manner; and to enhance 


the value of Britiſh liberty, we ſhall 


with great pleaſure tranſcribe it. 

«+ © The following adventure may 

ſerve to gi 

. | Egyptian equity. 
— ö #.; 
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In one of my rides about the 
city, I was met by a party of 'Turk- 
iſn foldiers, who accoſting me, and 
ſome European friends who were of 


my party, ſaid, that by order of their 


maſter Muſtapha Bey, they were 
come in ſearch of us, and that they 
mult immediately conduct us to him. 
We did not at all reliſh this ſalutation, 
and would gladly have been excuſed 
the honour of paying a viſit to a Bey, 
but having no alternative, we pro- 
ceeded quietly under their - eſcort, 


We were not, you may be ſure, ex- 


tremely comfortable in this ſituation ; 
and in our way endeavoured to di— 
vine the cauſe of it, but in vain: 
we found we had nothing elſe to do 


but ſubmit patiently, and wait the 


event. Being arrived at the Bey's 


f on od. my companions were ſet at 
1 


berty, and 7 only was detained; one 
of my friends however ſtayed with 
me to act as interpreter, and plead 
my cauſe. We were now uſhered into 
the preſence-chamber, and found this 
Potentate fitting croſs-legged on a 
carpet, ſmoking a pipe ſeven or eight 


feet long; he was a middle-aged man, 


rather corpulent, had a black and 
buſhy beard that reached below his 
breaſt, and his countenance was hand- 
ſome, although ſtern and ſevere; his 
myrmidons who were bearded like 
himſelf; ſtood in a circle round him, 
into the midſt of which we were in- 
troduced. | 
The Bey, being informed that J 
was the perſon whom he had ſum- 
moned, ſurveyed me attentively, and 
with an imperious tone of voice, pro- 
nounced my crime and my ſentence 
in the ſame breath, telling me, an 
Armenian merchant having repre- 
ſented to him, that an Engliſhman, 
who had paſled through Cairo two 
years before, owed him a ſum of mo- 
ney, his orders were that I ſhould 
immediately diſcharge the debt in- 
curred by my countryman. I heard 
with aſtoniſhment this extraordinary 
charge and verdict, and in reply en- 


deavoured to explain the hardſhip 
ve you a tolerable idea of 


and injuſtice of ſuch a proceeding, 
telling him; that in the firſt place, I 
doubted 
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doubted. much whether the debt 
claimed by the Armenian was juſt, 
and in the ſecond, ſuppoſing that it 
was, did not conſider myſelf by any 
means bound to diſcharge it; but all 
endeavours to exculpate myſelf on 
the principles of reaſon or juſtice 
were totally uſeleſs, ſince he ſoon re- 
moved all my arguments by a ſhort 
deciſion, which was, that without 
further ceremony, I mult either con- 
ſent to pay the money or remain pri- 
ſoner in his caſtie. I began then to 
enquire what.the ſum was, which 
the Armenian pretended to be due to 
him, and found it to be near five 
hundred pounds, at which price, high 
as it. was, I believe I ſhould have 
been induced to have F my 
liberty, had not my friend adviſed 
me to the contrary, and given me 
hopes that it might be obtained with- 


gut it, recommending te me rather 


to ſuffer a temporary conſinement 
than ſubmit to ſo flagrant an extor- 
tion. Accordingly I proteited againſt 
paying the money, and was con- 
ducted under a guard into a room 
where I remained in arreſt, 

© It was about noon, the uſual 
time of dining in this country, and 
a very good pilau with mutton was 
ſerved ap to me; in ſhort I was very 
civilly treated in my confinement, 
but ſtill it was a confinement, and as 
ſuch could not fail of being ex- 
tremely unpleaſant: my only hopes 
were founded in the good offices of Mr, 
R , an Italian merchant, whoſe 
ſervices to me and many of my coun- 
trymen, who have been embroiled in 
affairs of the like nature here, de- 
ſerve our warmeſt gratitude. 

My apartment was pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated, with a fine view of the Nile 
and a rich country; but I ſhould 
have enjoyed the proſpe& much more 
upon another occaſion. On a kind of 
lawn, ſhaded with trees, in front 
of the caſtle, two or three hundred 
horſes ſtood gt picq uet, richly capa- 
riſoned, belonging to the Bey and 
bis guards. lis principal officers 
end flayes came to viſit me, and in 
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talking over my caſe, they agreed 

that it was very hard, but to comfort 

me ſaid, that their maſter was a very 
good prince, and would not keep me 

long confined. I found ſeveral of 
them pleaſant liberal-minded men, 

and we converſed together very ſo- 
clably through my Arabian ſervant, 
who remained with me. 

The people in this country al- 
ways ſleep after dinner till near four 
o*clock, they then riſe, waſh and 
pray; that time of prayer is called 
by them Mer, and is the common. 
hour of viſiting; the Beys then give 
audience, and tranſact buſineſs: Muſ- 
tapha Bey now ſent for me again, 
and ſeeming to be in good-humour, 
endeavoured to coax me into pay- 
ment of the demand he made; but I 
continued firm in my refuſal, on - 
which he changed the ſubject, and 
ſmiling, aſked me if I ſhould not 
like to be a Muſſulman, telling me 
it was much better than being a 
Chriſtian, and hinted that I ſhould 
be very well off if I would become 
one of them, and ſtay at Cairo, uſing 
likewiſe other arguments to effect my 
converſion, and all this in a jocular 
laughing manner: while he was pro- 
ceeding in his endeavours to bring 
me over to his faith, two officers 
came from Ibrahim Bey to procure | 
my releaſe. I have before told you 
that he 1s the chief Bey, and luckily 
Mr. R having very good inte- 
reſt with him, had made application 
in my behalf, and in conſequence 
thereof theſe two ambaſſadors were 
ſent o requeſt that Muſtapha Bey ® 
would deliver me up tc them; but 
he ſeemed by no means inclinable ſa 
to do, and reſuming his former ſtern- 
neſs of look remained for ſome time 
inexorable; till at length wrought || 
on by their entreaties, he conſented Jy 
to let me go, obſerving at the ſame 
time, that whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity of making a little money, |: 
Ibrahim Bey always interfered and 
prevented him. A pretty obſervation} i 
From which ypu may infer, that they ? | 
look upon us as fair plunder, and da; | 
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not give themſclves much trouble to 
find out a pretence on which to found 
their claims, 
Tze Engliſh feem particularly to 
have been victims to this ſpecies of 
rapine, owing, I believe, to the fa- 
WF cility with which they always ſub- 
mit to it; and many of our wealthy 
WIE cquntrymen having returned by this 
road laden with the ſpoils of India, 
theſe Beys have frequently fleeced 
Ng them, allured by the temptation of 
WES that wealth which theſe Nabobs are 
ſo fond of diſplaying. Various are 
the inſtances of extortion practiſed 
ion them, You may form an idea of 
WIRING all, when J mention one of a gentle- 
ID man who paſſing by Suez in his way 
de England, that he might not be 
Wy detained there by the ſearching of 
his baggage, prevailed on the Cuſ- 
| tom-houſe officers to diſpenſe there- 
WIN with, and only put their ſeals on his 
trunks to exempt them from being 
WH viſited till his arrival at Cairo, where 
being come, fatigued with his jour- 
ney, and impatient to ſhift himſelf, 
he would not wait for the inſpection 
Jof the officers, but broke the ſeals to 
get his clothes, and paid a thouſand 
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WT have had it. 
When I hear of the heavy fines 
nl that have been levied on my country- 
men in their paſſage through Egypt, 
& (hl I conſider myſelf very fortunate in 
being quit for a confinement of only 
s few hours and fifty pounds given 
ia fees to different people employed 

in the taſk of pracuring my releals, 

| From Muſtapha Bey's palace I 
was conducted to that of Ibrahim 
| N Bey, being attended by an officer of 
the former, who was ſent with me. 
WL HI Ebrahim was fitting in a ſmall apart- 
Iii ment richly furniſhed, ſmoking his 
pipe, and was accompanied by two 
other Turks; he appeared to be be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, 
middle-ſized and handſome; he is 
reckoned 2 man of ability, indeed he 
has ſhown himſelf to be ſuch, by 
I bariag managed with dexterity the 
eeselcated machine which he di- 
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rects. He addreſſed himſelf to Muſ. 


tapha Bey's officer, inveighing ſe. 5. 
verely againſt the conduct of his 1 
maſter, then turning to me, ſaid that . 
I might depend on his protection, 7 


during the remainder of my ſtay in 
that country; and finding that my A 
2 was to go down the Nile and * 
to Alexandria, he gave me a paſſport 
to exempt me from any trouble or 11 
moleſtation I might receive on my 
paſſage from his General Morad Bey, 
who Was ſtationed on the Banks of n 
the Nile with the army, for the pur- | 4 
paſe of raiſing contributions on the 
country, Having made my proper | It 
acknowledgments to this Prince for 1 
his civilities, I retired not a lit- "ad 
tle rejoiced to have regained my li- * 
berty, £ 
© Owing to this kind of rapine and * 
extortion practiſed by theſe poten- 1 
0 
] 


tates, and likewiſe to a Firman of 
the Grand Signor, which forbids Eu- 
ropean ſhips to approach the port of 
Suez, this channel of communication > 
betwixt Europe and India has been 1 
ſnut for ſome years paſt; a circum- = 

| 

: 


ſtance extremely detrimental to us, 
ſince it is by far the moſt expeditious 
way of conveying intelligence, and 
by proper management might ſtill be 
made uſe of for that purpoſe: ſome pre- 
ſents annually fone by the India Com- 
pany to my deliverer Ibrahim Bey, 
who is in fact the king of that coun. 
try, would enſure ſafety to their ſer. 
vants, who might paſs charged with 
diſpatches; * when you hear that 
the paſſage has been made from Lon- 
adras in ſixty- three days by 
way of Suez, you will be ſurprized 
that ſuch an advantage ſhould be 
overlooked, if poſſible to be obtain- 
ed; not that I think it would be ad- | 
viſeable to make it a common road | 
for paſſengers, or permit any other | 
ſhips to go to Suez, Lat ſmall packet- 
boars for the purpoſe of conveying | 
diſpatches; for otherwiſe a door 
would be 'opened to a contraband 
trade, which would prove extremely 
prejudicial to the commerce of the 
India Company, and the revenue of f 
our government, - 1 
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Aar. V. Luxury no Political Evil, 
= But demonſtratiwely proved to be ne- 
= cefſary to the Preſervation and Pro- 
Jperity of States, Addreſſed to the 
Britiſh Senate, 8v0. 28. Baldwin. 


*ZOURELY, this curious and in- 
A tereſting queſtion was never treat- 
Zed fo aukwardly as in the prefent 
inſtance. The whole compoſition 
ſufficiently betrays the ſource from 
which it was taken; and it was un- 
neceſſary to inform the reader, with 
ſuch an affectation of candour, that, 
For much of the reaſoning in this 
tract, the author is indebted to a 
French treatiſe publiſhed ſome years 
iince in Paris.*' * » 
There is not an idea, nor a ſha- 
dow of an idea, from beginning to 
end, which the manufacturer of this 
book might not have found in Man- 
deville's celebrated Fable of the 
Bees, without troubling himſelf with 
hh French treatiſe; the former of 
which, we are inclined: to believe, 
ö contains all the arguments in favour 
of this queſtion that human ſagacity 
can produce. And we are, there- 
Fore, ſhrewdly of opinion, that the 
French author is not a little obliged to 
the ingenious and original Hollander, 
In peruſing Mandeville, the moſt in- 
veterate opponent of his doctrine 
muſt at leaſt be ſtaggered by the ad- 
Areſs and ingenuity of his argument. 
But, the moment we examine this 
Anglo-Gallic medley, we begin to 
1 a fallacy in the ben net of 
the ſubject, and to ſuſpect that the 
keaſoning is unſound, It muſt be a 
far 1 diſputant to this advo- 
Cate for luxury, who ſhall either de. 
gnonſtrate by proof, or prove by demon- 
ration, the falſhood of this ſimple 
polition—that, whatever enervates 
the minds and bodies of the people, 
3 tend tq enervate the power of 
the empire, Whatever riches may 
| 3 from commercial luxury, popu- 
ſation is the only ſtrength, and the 
true wealth of a kingdom. This 
Na is deſtroyed by luxury. 
But example is ſuperior to the beſt 
ef theory; and for this, let us recur 
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to the univerſal hiſtory of nations, 
Theſe, at their original formation, 
know nothing but neceſſary gratifica- 
tion: from this, they gradually ar- 
rive at conſummate luxury; and, 
having attained that point, they as 
naturally verge to decay, as the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, when 
they have attained the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection of which their na- 
ture is capable, All ſublunary con- 
ſtitutions, as well as matter, perpe- 
tually tend to diſſolution, Luxury 
may be conſidered as the certain evi- 
dence that a ſtate has arrived at that 
maturity, from which, in the nature 
of things, it will, by flow, or rapid. 
degrees, (according as the evil is 
checked) proceed to it's next ſtage, 
decay and extinction. 
* 


AR r. VI. Candid ana Impartial Con- 
federations on the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace with France and Spain, and 
the Provifional Treaty with the Uni- 
ted States of America, By a Country 
Gentleman. 8vo. IS. 6d. Robſon, 


A N pamphlet is written with an 
obvious intention of defending 
the late peace. In which view, the 
author extenuates the ceſſions we have 
made, and places in a conſpicuous 
and advantageous light the territory 
and privileges we have retained or 
received. He urges the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of a peace, from 8 

the ruined ſtate of the country; an 
he examines every important article 
of the pacification, with ſome inge- 
nuity, and a conſiderable degree of 
political womans, wh But juſt as his 
obſervations may be, it is rather ſur- 
rizing, that in every particular of 
oth the treaties, a country gentleman 
ſhould not find a ſingle circumſtance 
to blame ; but on the contrary ſhould 
diſcover, that the whole buſineſs, 
and all it's parts, merit his applauſe 
and gratitude. We therefore appre- 
hend that this country gentleman is 
one of thoſe who viſit the metropolis 
occaſionally, and is maſter of all thoſe 
arguments which Lord Shelburne ean 
5 communicate 
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communicate to him. Indeed, an a- 
vowed partizan of the miniſter could 
not have more ſtrenuouſly defended 
the conduct of his leader, nor have 
exhibited a more firm determina- 
tion to ſee no faults, and to find every 
excellence. Yet this tract is no deſ- 


picable collection of the arguments 


on one fide of the queſtion, and though 
It ever diſplays the faireſt view of 
the caſe, is certainly guiltleſs of any 
miſrepreſentation. 

Towards the concluſion, the au- 
thor endeavours to obviate the ap- 

rehenſion, that the riſing power of 
America will he adverſe to the inte- 
reſt of England. Many generations, 
he thinks, muſt elapſe, before the 
manufa&uzes or the navy of the Uni- 
ted States will be-able to cope with 
thoſe of the parent country. He is 
Iikewiſe of opinion that America, be- 
ing compoſed of various and diſ- 
cordant governments; of provinces 
1 through half the hemiſphere, 

iffering in habits and in intereſts, 
in principles and religion; ſeparated 
by local prejudices and narrow jea- 
louſies, and ready to draw the ſword 
of civil war when the common cauſe 
which now unites them ſhall ceaſe 
to be their object, can never, for any 
length of time, continue to act as 
one entire and formidable whole, or 
become dangerous to the liberties and 
independence of this cbuntry. 

He then. recommends the national 
attention of thoſe commercial objects 
which in the proſecution of foreign 
purſuits have been evidently neglect- 
ed; particularly, to our various fiſh- 
eries, Which, properly attended to, 
he conſiders as ample foundations of 
national proſperity. 

This writer obſerves, that by the 
articles of confederation between the 
United States in 1778, each ſtate ex. 
yoo reſerved to itſelf, and did not 

elegate to Conprets, the power of 

uniſhing it's own ſubjects for trea- 
on, and certain other crimes, with 
death, or confiſcation of property; 
the American commiſſioners, there- 
fore, he contends, could certainly 
undertake no farthey than ta recom- 


mend the cauſe of the loyaliſts to the 
ſeveral ſtates. hs 

This publication cloſes with giv- 
ing ſome good advice to thoſe who 
may be at the helm of public affairs, 
relative to their making the beſt of 
our preſent fituation. By concentring 
the remaining forces of the empire, 
by cultivating a liberal intercourſe 
with Ireland, by national ceconomy, 
by avoiding foreign connections, by 
a leſs oppreſſive and expenſive mode 
of collecting the revenue, by an equal 
taxation, and by the regular ſupport of 
our navy, this writer douhts not that 
we may ſtill become a moſt poyer- 
ful kingdom, the directreſs of com- 
merce, the ſchool of arts, and the 
arbitreſs of nations, 


ART. VII. Poems on Miſcellaneous Sub- 
jeds, By Anu Curtis, Sifter of Mrs, 
Siadons. Small 8vo. 5s. Bowen, 


1 principal poems in this lit. 
tle publication are, Peace, 2 
Poem; Henry and Jefſe, a Tale; 
Elegy on the Death of David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. Invocation to Fancy; 
Elegy on the Death of a Friend; Ze— 
lida to Irena, an Epiſtle; The Night 
Mare; Ode to Contemplation; Search 
after Happineſs; and Damon and 
Phyllida, a Paſtoral. They are de- 
dicated to the Dutcheſs of Devon- 
ſhire; and ſome circumſtances hinted 
at in a ſenſible and dithdent addrei: 
to the Public, ought to prevent any 
unkind criticiſm, to ſay nothing ot 
the ſex of the author, or the conſider- 
able ſhare of good ſenſe and ability 
ſhe really poſſeſſes. 

We ſhall take the liberty of er. 
tracting a few beautiful ſtanzas from 
the Poem on Peace, with the whole 
of the Night-Mare, that our fair au- 


[TJuxy | 


thor may ſee we have not altogethe! 
© overlooked her merit.“ 


Thou, inęek -ey'd Goddeſs, doſt delight to duel 
Vithin the violet-ergbroier'd vale; 

Or elſe within the ivy-cover'd cell, 

Or in the low and lity-fringed dale. 


© Atdappled morn, upon the ſloping hill, 
Thou liſten'ſt to the horn's reſounding note; 
Or elſe beſide the gently-flowing rill, 
Thou hear'& the ſound upon the waters {93 
N W eie ee 6 Sometim- 
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àgometi mes, within the twining woodbine's ſhade, 

Whoſe perfume ſcents the wanton Zephyr's 
wing, 

Thou fic'ſt to hear, within the neighb'ring glade, 

The new-fledg'd birds their infant carols ſing. 


© Favour'd by thee, now toils the lab'ring ſwain, 
Nor thinks his weary occupation hard ; 

He fings—'Tis thou inſpir'ſt the artleſs ſtrain, 
'Tis thou beſtow'ſt his beſt, his ſure reward. 


© When ſober Eve, in duſky veſtments clad, 
Relieves him, happy, from his daily taſk, 

"Tis thou that mak'ft his penſive boſom glad, 
For Peace beſtows whatever man can aſk, 


5 Thy gentle ſpirit in his boſom glows, 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of Arno's winding valez 
By thee inſpir'd, the accent ſofter flows, 
And, taught by thee, he ſweeter tells the tale.“ 


S * 4% * 


© Tho? on the board the golden goblets ſhine, 
And Nature ſpreads her moſt luxuriant ſtore 

Tho? every heart is warm'd with ſparkling wine, 
If Peace be abſent—joy is felt no more !* 


THE NIGHT-MAREs 


© Night's ſable curtains o'er the world were ſpread, 
And more than common darkneſs hung the air, 

While in ſoft ſleep were weary mortals laid, 
And not a ſtar kept twinkling in its ſphere: 


c All Nature ſlept, with peaceful ſlumbers bleſt, 
Save only one, and ſhe, to joy unknown, 

Paſs'd the long hours without her uſual reſt, 
And for each breeze ſhe gave an echoing groan, 


© Three night's before, the church-yard's horrid 
gloom | 
Receiv'd her lover, from the clay-cold bier; 
Her mind revolving on her Edward's tomb, 
For him faſt flow'd the unavailing tear. 


© Her, dark Uriah, from her cavern deep, 

Beheld fit object for her helliſh ſpite; 

| Whoſe art could drain the waters of the deep, 
Transfix the ſtars, and turn the day to night. 


„In Edward's life, the witch he had revil'd, 
Denied her alms, and thruſt her from his door; 
Bade her go how! in deſarts ever wild, 
And come with whining looks to him no more, 


This in her mind, ſhe mounted her Night-Mare, 
A figure horrible to human view! 

With rapid force ſhe cut the foggy air, 
O'er hills and vales, and roaring floods ſhe flew, 


© At length alighting at a dreary cell, 
Where Witches meet, and incantations uſe; 
Where terrors nod, and direful horrors dwell, 
Man's frighted reaſon ſorely to abuſe, 


© In the deep covert of a gloomy wood, 

Where nightly, fiends and glaring ſpectres walk, 
This mould'ring, ſubterraneous cavern ſtood, 

In whoſe lone aiſles dread apparitions ſtalk, 


There to her ſiſter Beldams ſhe imparts 
Her preſent grief, and aſks their hefliſh aid; 
- Intreats they'd ſummon vp their ſubtleſt arts, 
I "To'plague and torture the afflicted maid, 
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©The Hags aſſent, and round their cauldrot move, 4 
Throwing therein each pois'nous deadly weed; 
Philtres and drugs, inſpiring hate and love, 
Such as aſtound the inezperienc'd maid: 


© The ſerpent's tooth, the dragon's hateful blood, 
Hemlock, and hiſſiug viper's venom'd tongue; 4 
Foam of the ſea, and newly ebbing flood, 
And panting hearts from dying turtles wrung. 


The thunder roar'd, the diſmal night-owl 
icream'd ! 
The Witches mutter'd wiles, and horrid ſung 
The cavern groan'd, the flaſhing lightning 
gleam'd! 
The air with horrid invocations rung! 


© The ſpell accompliſh'd, thro? th endarken'd air, 
With eager haſte, they flew to Edward's fide, 

And there rehears'd their incantations drear— 
His voice procur'd, to Emma's bed they glides 


* Her form, moſt fiend-like, till Uriah wore, 
And on her Mare to Emma's chamber rodez 

Who did with tears her wretched ſtate deplore, 4 
And oft in anguiſh call'd upon her Gud. 


© *Mid the impervious gloom of ebon night, 
The fond, diſtracted, wretched Emma, found 

His much-lov'd form oft fleet before her ſight, 
And heard his voice in diſmal accents ſounds 


© Her lovely neck hung down beſide the bed, 
Pale and diſtorted ſeem'd her beauteous face! 
Her auburn hair erect upon her head, 
Robb'd by pale Fear of every female grace, 


© On the white boſom of the tortur'd Maid, 
Uriah grinn'd in Aſmodean guiſe 

While cares for Edward Emma's breaſt invade, 
She ſcarcely credits, ſcarce believes her eyes. 


© She tries to ſpeak—to ſtretch her weary arm; 
Her voice is loſt—ſhe cannot hear the ſound, 

Nor raiſe her hand, ſo potent is the charm, 
By damned Magic thus envelop'd round. 


© Drops of cold ſweat from off her boſom pour'd, 
While ſheets of fire ſzem's falling from on high! 
Torrents of hail the. ſiſter Beldams ſhower'd, 75 
Enlight'ning now then dark*ning all the ſky! 4 


© The night ſhe'd paſs'd thus reſtleſs and diſmay d, 
When the plum'd Cock, glad harbinger of day, 9 
Aurora ſaw, in purple robes array'd, 1 
And the curs'd Wizards ſhrunk in haſte away. 


© While the fair Goddeſs trips the daiſy'd hills, 

Sweeter the dew-beſpangl'd lawns appear; | 
And vocal herdſmen, with the noiſy mills, 

Aſſiſt from Emma's breaſt to chace pale Fear. 


© Th' ambitious dream of ſudden loſs of pow'r, | 
The poor are poorer, and the ſick grow worſe; . || 
The miſer graſps in vain at ſhining ore, 1 
And each forlorn one feels an added curſe; 4 


© The love-ſick Maid of ghoſts and ſhadows dire: 0 4 
Thus Emma thought; when, rous'd by Phabus? I 
beam | 
No more ſhe ſaw the falling flakes of fire 
Ske woke, and found-"twas all an idle — 5 
9 
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We are ſorry to ſee ſo ſmall a Liſt 
of Subſcribers, as only one hundred 
and two; and ſincerely hope a liberal 
public will encourage an ingenious 
young lady, and compenſate for the 
deficiency of friends, 


Arr. VIII. The Coalitioniſt. A Satire. 
4to. 28. Murray. 


| 1 8 writer ſays, in his prefatory 


addreſs to the Public, that how - 
ever weak the efforts of his Mu/e may 
appear to be, he could wiſh to have 


'the force of his rea/oning taken off.” 


We have looked twice over what he 


calls his /atire (which we believe is at 


leaſt once more than any other perſon 
will ever peruſe it) for this deep rea- 

ning; but confeſs ourſelves at a loſs to 
underſtand what he means, as we find 
nothing like, reaſon from the beginning 


to the end of this very curious per- 


formance, 
We believe moſt of our readers will 


allow, that in the following extract 


there is neither r-yme nor reason. 


Ia varied modes, as beſt his purpoſe ſuited, 


Baul'd he on huſtings, at St. Stepben's doubted, 

Whatever different range invention took, 

Chairman or ſenator whene'er he ſpoke.” 
Should our readers, after this ſpe- 


cimen, feel any inclination to give 2 


ſhillings for twenty-eight pages of ſuch 


ſtuff, we cannot but join with the au- 
thor, in the words of his Motto, S: 


decipi ult populus—decipiatur ,? 


At 


$ Mr. Harwood's well-known claſlical 


abilities, to ſay nothing of his mis- 
* Fortunes, ought to have prevented 

the illiberality of which he com- 

plains in the following epiſtle. 


To THE GUARDIANS OF IITERA- 
TUREs, 
GENTLEMENy | 
EAR a twelvemonth ago, during 
N the time of the influenza, it 
pleaſed Almighty God that I ſhould 
viſited with a ſevere ſtroke. of the 


. 
4 


. 


palſy, which hath deptived me of the 
uſe of my left ſide, and rendered me 
- an helpleſs cripple. Having no ſup- 
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port but what ariſes from my employ. 


ment as a private tutor, I muſt have 


periſhed, but for the beneficence of a 
few worthy perſons. In this deplo- 
rable fituation, unable to dreſs and 
undreſs myſelf, poſſefling an active 
mind, and from a child habituated to 
induſtry, I amuſed myſelf with writin 

a {mall treatiſe, which I have entitled, 
T he great Duty and Delight of Conten:- 
ment. The Critical Reviewers, who 
have theſe twenty years ſpoken very 
favourably of the many books I have 
written, ſhowed their uſual candour 


in their remarks on this honeſt little 


manual, and commiſerated my preſent 
miſerable condition: But a writer in 
the laſt Monthly Review is pleaſed to 
abuſe me for quoting the Heathen 
philoſophers; infinuating, at the ſame 
time, his ſuſpicion of my affected diſ- 
regard to Chriſtianity. Suffer a dy- 
ing man, ſhaking with the palſy, and 
expecting every week and day to be 
his laſt, ſolemnly to declare, That I in- 
finitely prefer my bleſſed Lord and Sa- 
viour to all the philoſophers who ever 
lived, and that their names, illuſtrious 
as they are, ſink into nothing, when 
contraſted with that divine Perſonage, 
who had glory with the Father before 
the world was. Few perſons in the 
preſent day have written more in fa- 
vour of the Chriſtian religion than J 


have done, or have taken more pains 


to illuſtrate it's language and truths. 
I wrote that little Pearſe on. Content- 
ment, at which the Monthly critic is ſo 
angry, with the proſpect of immediate 
death and eternity before my eyes. 
Denominating that learning, which in 
the courſe of many years I have ac- 
quired, PEDANTKY, I totally diſre- 
ard; but his inſinuating that, by fo 
equently quoting the Heathen ſages, 
I deſigned to diſparage the Chriſtian 
cauſe, is, in my preſent unhappy ſitu- 
ation, the height of malevolence and 
ſlander. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your, &c. | 
EpwarD HarRwo0oOD» 


nyDg STATT, BroomMSBURY, 
MAY 5, 1783. | 


POETRY: 


* 


1783. 
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* | POETRY. 


ODE res 11s MAJESTY's BIRTH-DAY, 
Ivuxx 4, 1783. 
BY W. WHITEHEAD, ESC roET-LAURTAT. 


T length the troubled waters reſt; 
And, ſhadowing Ocean's calmer breaſt, 
Exulting Commerce ſpreads her woven. wings: 
Free as the winds that waft them o'er, 
Her iſſuing veſſels glide from ſhore to ſhore, 
And in the bending ſhrowds the carclefs ſea-boy 
ſings. 
Is peace a bleſſing? Aſ the mind 
That glows with love of human kind; 
That knows no guile—no partial weakneſs knpws : 
Contracted to no narrow ſphere, 
The world, the world at large, is umpire here! 


They feel, and they enjoy, the bleiſings Peace 


beſtows. 
Then, oh! what bliſs his boſom ſhares, 


Who, conſcious of ingenuous worth, 
Can nobly ſcorn inferior cares, 
And ſend the gen'rous edict forth: 
To diſtant ſighs of modeſt woe 
Can lend a pitying, liſt'ning ear; 
Nor ſee the meaneſt ſorrows flow, 
' Without a ſympathizing tear! 


Tho' Rapine, with her fury train, 
Rove wide and wild o'er earth and mainz 
In act to ſtrike, tho? Slaughter cleave the air: 
At his command, they drop the ſword; 
And, in their midway courſe, his potent word 
Arreſts the ſhafts of Death, of Terror, of Deſpair ! 


When thoſe who have the power to bleſs, 
Are readieſt to relieve diſtreſs; 
Whea private virtues dignity a crown, 
The genuine ſons of freedom feel 
A duty which tranſcends a ſubjeR's zeal, 
And dread the man's reproach more than the 
monarch's frown. 


Thea to this day be honours paid; 
The world's proud conquerors never knew 
Their laurels ſarink, their glories fade, 
Expos'd to Reaſon's ſober view: 
But Reaſon, Juſtice, Truth, rejoice 
When Diſcord's baneful triumphs ceaſe; 
And hail, with one united voice, 


The Friend of Man! the Friend cf Peace! 


ELEGY, 


IN IMITATION OF SHENSTONE, 
ON MRS. YATES. 


WRITTEN BY MASTER GEORGE LENOX, 
AT ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE®*, 


H] Strephon, your ftrains are too gay! 
They ill ſuit the poor tortur'd coma, 
I wiſh not to ſee the bright day, 
For Caliſta has prov'd moſt unkind. - 


- 


£ 


She deſpiſes the heart the has won, 
And laughs at the pains I endure: » 

Ah! Strephon, your friend is undone, 
Since for love there, alas! is no cure. 


Yet ſurely I cannot be blam'd 
Tho' J yielded my heart up her prey; 
Far and near has her beauty been fam'd, 
And Caliſta's the theme of each lay. 


Jove gave to her figure ſuch charm 
Of grandeur and ſoftneſs combin'd; 
But, oh! ere I ſaw that fair form, 
Would to Heaven that I had deen blind! 


Her eyes have ſuch ſoftneſs and fire 
As my pen can never expreſs; 
At once they excite ſoft deſire, 
And at once the looſe paſſion repreſs, 


Ah! gaze not upon them, ye ſwains, ' 
Each glance wing'd with poiſon will fly; 
The Goddeſs will laugh at your pains, 
And deſpiſes the heart- breaking ſigh. 


From her lips, Gods! what nectar is preſs” dz 
For I their ſoft witchcraft have prov'd, 
When tondly ſhe lean'd on my breaſt, 
And {wore that like Edwinſhe lov'd. 


But where are your vows, perjur*d fair? 
And where are the oaths that you ſwore? 
Alas! they are melted in air, 
And ſhall charm the loſt Edwin no more! 


THE-PROSPECT OF LIFE. 
IVI. fe WYNNF, XS. 


HAT rage has mortal man poſleſ.'d, 
Still prompt to murmur, from his 
birth; 
Arra'gning bounteous Heaven's beheſt, 
And thankleſs for his lot on earth? 


In checquer'd lite, (a vale of tears) 
Unnumber'e eviis muſt ariſe; 

But leffen'd every ill appears, 
View'd by the virtuous and the wiſe, 


Full well they know—could we u explore 
Below, all our vain wiſhes frame, 

Here ſhould we fix, and ſeek no more 
Ethereal ſeats, inan's better claim. 


This lite, we ſay, is ſhort: the gate 
Of threatening Death wide open ſtands; 
The longeſt term muſt y eid to fate, 
And fate difſ.lves our deareft bands. 


Shall, then, the traveller complain, 
After a weary journey pals's, 

If, to relieve his toil and poin, 
He views the dei in d goal at laſt? 


Shall we exclaim, how rough the wind 
Which oft our thatter'd bark oppreſs' d! 
Yet murmur if at lengch ſhe find 
The haven of eternal reſt? 


* This young Gentleman | is the ſon of? Mrs, Lencz, the celebrated Author of the Female Quixote, 
and other wel! known literary productions. 
Vor, II. | | | 
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Is death ſo dreadful? Yet behold, 
His terrors lighted every hour 
With love, revenge, or anger, bold, 


What headlong numbers brave his power! 


Why, elſe, does wild Ambition dare? 
Why gleams with arms the tented field? 
Why ruſh the willing chiefs to war, 
Where arms an iron harveſt yield?“ 
The hard-earn'd plume of Glory's ſon, 
The boaſt of fame, the bloody wreath, 
Are but the meesd through danger won, 


Snatch'd from the dreadful jaws of Death, 


This Heaven requires not - diſapproves: 
Yet man will thus provoke his doom; 
The barrier of his fate removes, 
And finks—in an untimely tomb. 


And you, by that ſwoln phantom led, 
Falſe honour proud, in vain attire; 

Whoſe frown the weak, the coward, dread, 
The deity whom fools admire! 


You, with the reft, will oft bemoan 
How ſhort on earth is our abode 

Yet mock the ſacred truth you own, 
And ruſh, uncall'd, to meet your God! 


The Child of Paſſion's maddening breaſt, 
Fires at ſome trifle © light as air; 
An ill-plac'd word, miſtaken jeſt, 
Or bauble of a wanton fair! 
For this—for leſs—his ſword he draws; 
Hapleſs, howe'er the Fates decide : 
A victor in the cruel cauſe, 
Or victim in his youthful pride. 
What is his boaſt? Perhaps he loſt 
A valu'd life - too proud to bend 
Perhaps he conquer'd, to his coſt; 
Or fell; and, dying, flew his friend! 
For him is deck'd the ſable hearſe, 
For him the marble trophies rife; 
The martial train his praiſe rehearſe, 
And peuling plaudits rend the ſkies. 


The widow's moan, the orphan's tear, 
The parent's plaints, are pour'd in vain! 
Death is no object of his fear, 
Whoſe crime appears his greateſt gain, 
Let ſleeps the thunder? —Impious race! 
Murmur no more at Heaven's decree ; 
Contented fill th' allotted ſpace, 
Till diffolution ſets you free! 


Nor ſeek, nor ſhun, the final hour; 
Urge not, nor fear, what comes to all: 
Safe with the great, All-ruling Power, 
Whoſe wiſdom ſways our earthly ball. 
The time ſhall come, at his command, 
When ſun and ſtars muſt-fade away 
Then ſacred Virtue's fearlefs bang 
Shall ſtand confeſs'd in open day. 
Then radiant Truth her powerful glaſs 
To ev'ry mortal fight applied, 


/ 


Shall ew, while Time's frail moments paſs, 


Who virtuous Fd, who nobly died. 
Then, not how great their name or birth, 
Hoy oft in fighting fields they trove, 
How long their date of life on earth, 
How bleft in fortupg, arms, ot lows 
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Not theſe the mirror will difplay ; 
But how they ſtrove their courſe to run, 
From the firſt dawn of life's ſhort day, 
Till ſunk in ſhades their ſetting fun, 


Then Heaven, and Truth, and Time, ſhall give 
The tribute due at Virtue's ſhrine; 

And thoſe who dar'd for her to live, 
Shall riſe, at laſt, to bliſs divine, 


TO THE WRITERS ON GLASS, 


WRITTEN AT AN INN. 


N days of old, ere wit was ready-made, 
The poet ſerv'd apprentice to his trade; 
And but by ſtudy, diligence, and ſkill, 
Was enter'd freeman of Parnaſſus' Hill: 
The rule was then (exploded now, God knows!) 
That ſenſe in metre muſt be ſenſe in proſe — 
But we, bleſt ſcribblers, flourith at a time, 
When reaſon rarely interferes with rhyme ; 
No more in ftudy need your hours be loft, 
To dub you poets—onty travel poſt; 
Before you've jolted to your ſecond itage, 
You'll feel intected with the rhyming rage; 
Conundrym, rebus, epigram, and ode, 
Whate'er is brilliant, riſes on the road: 
This eaſy plan moſt modern poets follow 
The Bar-maid's Muſe, and Bonniface Apollo. 
Tis true, indeed, (but this we ought to ſmother) 
One wit will ſteal or borrow from another; 
For if he hit upon a happy line, 
He cares not whether Nocheſter's, or mine: 
No matter who had put the words together, 
He'll ſwear he wrote it - tho he fcrawl'd it rather. 
Happy, ye witlings, were your wit confin'd 
To Here we ſlept, we breakfaſted, or dis d; 
Or were you only decently to write, 
The Fair Mijs Black—or, Charming Miſtreſs 
White! 
But here, behold! the proſtituted Muſe 
Stain'd with the groſſeſt jargon of the ſtews! 
Here, horrid prejudice, and party zeal, 
Expreſs'd with all the bitterneſs you feel! 
At ev'ry pore poor Scotia's made to bleed, 
By Engliſh wits—from Berwick-upen-T weed. 
Curs'sd be the heart that wiſhes to reſtore 
An animolity that reigns no more! 
May ev'ry mean diſtinction be forgot, 


That brands a Briten, Engliſhman, or Scot! 


And may the wretch no earthly bleſſings prove, 
Be baulk'd by fortune, and repuls'd in love, 
Who would, like you, indelicately ſeek 
T's kindle bluſhes in the modeſt cheek! 


MjL#$S« 


INSCRIPTION 


ON A CHAMBER-<STOYE IN TXE SHAPE OF. 
AN URN, INVENTED BY DR. FRANKLIN, 
AND s CON TRIVED, THAT THE FLAMZ, 
INSTEAD OF ASCENDING, DESCENDFU.. 


| IAE >a Newton ſublimely he ſoar'd 
To a ſummit before unattain' d; 
New regions of fcience explor'd, 
And the palm of philoſophy gain'd, 
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With a ſpark that he caught from the ſkies, 
He diſplay'd an unparallel'd wonder, 
And we ſaw with delight and ſurprize 
That his rod could protect us from thunder. 


Oh! had he been wiſe to purſue 
The path which his talents deſign'd, 
What a tribute of praiſe had been due 
To the teacher and friend of mankind! 


But to covet political fame, 
Was in him a degrading ambition, 
A ſpark which from Lucifer came, 
And kindled the blaze of ſedition. 


Let candour, then, write on his urn 
Here lies the renowned inventor, 

Whoſe flame to the ſkies ought to burn, 
But, inverted, deſcends to the centre. 


THE CRIER OF VAUXHALL, 


AN INTERLUDY, 
PEATORMED AT VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


WAITTEN BY MILES PETER ANDREWS, 48 a. 
s ET TO MUSIC BY MR. HOOK, 


AIR.,->MRE, ARROWSMITH, 


Yes! O yes! O yes! 
This is to give notice, 
Every widow, every Miſs, 
Who wants for life, 
To be made a wife, | 
Let them ceme at the call of the Crier ; 
Be they brown, be they fair, 
Let them hither repair, 
And they'll meet with their hearts deſire, 


CHORUS. 
O yes! O yes! O yes! 
Be ye ſhort, be ye tall, 
Hither come, one and all; 
Come away, at the call of the Crier, 


RECITATIVE, 
A Nabob firſt. upon my liſt appears, 
Rolling in diamonds over head and ears: 
Who bids, my damſels, for this glitt'ring prize? 
— His'miniftry can never want ſupplies. 


RAECITATIVE,—MRS. WEICHKSEL. 


Sweet Ir, permit me here to take my ſtation; 
Anxious to gain your client's approbation. 

A widow I, of every pow'r poſleſs'd, 

To make the marriage-ftate compleatly bleſs di 
Loves he a wife of taſte, well dreſs'd, and curl'd, 
Together we'll outvie the eaſtern world, 


| AIR, 
I& at court he's ambitious to ſhine, 
All the arts of the courtiers are mine: 
I can dreſs him out in fringe, 
Teach him to fawn and cringe, 
Prate, promiſe, cajole, and deſign! 


Is he fond of public life, 
-Sure I am the only wife: 
Every night I'll drive about 
To feſtino, ball, and rout; 
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Every morning go a ſhopping, 
Into every auction popping; 

And, to make my huſband known, 

Get him credit thro' the town. 

Is he fond of public life? 

Sure I am the only wife. 


CHORUS,REPEATED, | 
Oyes! O yes! O yes! &c, 


RECITATIVE.,—MRS., WRIGHTEN. 
Lord, what's the matter? Here's a fuſs, indeed ! 
Let me come forward, my deſert to plead. 
So, Mr. Crier, if my ſuit you'll back, 

I'll tell you what I'm fit for in a crack. 


AIR SCOTCH. 
Should he prove fond, and loving kind, 
Like Sandy o'er the lee; 
He may, if he be ſo inclin'd, 
Be ay kifſing me, &c. 


Al nen rin TUNE, 


Or if at che break of the day 
A hunting he wants me to goz 
With him I can gallop away, 
And join in the loud tally-ho! 


AlR, MARTIAL. 


A Nabob, a Nabob, a Nabob for me! 
His houſe is ſo fine, 
And his purſe ſo divine; 
Such plenty he brings, 
So rich in good things; 
Who is ſo ſweet and ſa welcome as he? 
Sing fal-deral, lol-deral, larum tum diddle- tum, 
Odours, pagodas—a Nabob, a Nabob, a Nabob 
for me! 


RECFTATIVE,MRS, KENNEDY. 


Avid and confus' d I venture to ſtep farth, 


With poor pretenſion, and with humble worth; 
No grace I boaſt, no ſpecious charms of art, 
My only merit is a feeling heart 


BALLAD, 
Should the rude hand of care wound my partner 


in life, 
He always ſhall find his beſt friend in his wife; 
In the midft of his woes, if on me he'll recline, 
His ſorrows, his anguiſh, his tears ſhall be mine, 


If chearfulneſs prompts him to mirthful employ, 
My invention ſhall teem to enliven his joy; 
When the light-footed hours all with gaiety ſhine, 
His pleaſures, his tranſports, his ſmiles ſhall be 
mine. 


The wife, tis agreed, beſt her ſtation adorns, 

When ſpreading life's roſes, and blunting it's 
thorns; 

Thus I'll ſtrive to ſelect it's moſt valuable flowers, 

And their fragrance, their beauties, their bloom, 
ſhall be ours. 


= 


RECITATIVE,MR. ARROWSMITH. 
Ladies, I've heard you alt, with great delight, 
And every one has merit in my fight: A 
But my employer, in unfeeling times, 

Brings a ſoft, nature, tho' from eaſtern elimes; 
3N2 


And 
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And much I think his choice on her will be, 
Whoſe brighteſt charm is ſenſibility, 


QUARTET TO,—MRS. KENNEDY, 
Sir, I muſt thank you for your friendly part! 
MRS. WRIGH TEN». 


Thank you for nothing, Sir, with all my heart, 


| MRS, WEICHSEL. 
Is this the way you uſe me! 


MR. ARROWSMITH. 
"Prob. Madam, don't abuſe me! 
Depend on me, 
I'll fuit all three, 
And no one ſhall accuſe me! 


MRS, 'WEICHSEL. 
May I flatter myſelf, Sir, you are not in joke ? 


MRS» WRIGHTEN, 
Muſt I then bid for a pig in a poke?” 


MR. ARROWSNMITR. 
Ladies, you all ſhall be happy, 
Hymen by me ſends the needful ſupplies ; 


MRS. WRIGHTEN- 
Hymen muſt then have ſome pow*rful allies, 
And none of them all ſhould be nappy /. 


AIR AND CHORUS». 


Peact is come, girls ! peace is come ! 
Sound the tabor, pipe and drum, 
Huſbands now are plenty; 
If one won't do, » 
You may have two, 
And ſo go on to twenty | 
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CHORUS,—REPEATED. 
Peace is come, girls! &c. &c. 
1 Voice. 
Hither, ye laſſes, one and all! 
nt Ad Voice. 
Hicher, away, at Pleaſure's call? 
9 25 30d Voice. 
Come to the Crier of Vauxhall, 
One and all, 
One and all, 
Come to the Crier of Vauxhall, 


CHORUS —REPEATED» 
Peace is come, girls! &. &c. 


A F AVOURITE SCOTCH SONG. 
| COMPOSED. BY MR. HOOK» 
wie BY MRS. WRIGHTEN, AT VAUXHAL Le 


HEN lav'rocks ſweet, and yellow broom, 
Perfume the banks of Tweed, 

Blithe Nancy boaſts a ſweeter bloom, 

Her char ms all charms exceed. 

Gang der the. merry fields of hay, 

Cried loveefick Jockey, wi' a ſigh; 

And wha fa ſaft, ta young-and gay, 
Cou' d lic 0 handſome lad deny? 


In Sandy” s check the white and red, 
Like raſe and lily join 4 
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For kim each laſſy hung her head, "4 | 
For her each laddy pin'd. | 3 
G 8. o'er the merry fields of hay, —— 
i' me, my deareſt laſs, he'd cry; 2 
And wha ſa ſaft, ſa young and gay, 4 
Cou'd fic 2 handſome lad deny? Y 


He gang'd o'er fields 15 broomy land, 
Till mither gan to chide; 

Then Sandy preſs'd her lily hand, 
And aik'd her for his bride: 

Then v'er the merry fields of hay, 
Said ſhe, my deareſt lad we'll hie; 

For wha fa ſatt, fa young and 82)» 
Cou'd fic a handſome lad deny. 


* - * - 6 N 


* 5 * 


4 n 


VAUANHALL BALLAD. 
COMPOSED AND SUNG. BY MRS, WRIGHTENs 


TI E ruddy morn blink'd o'er the brae, 
As blythe I gang'd to milk my kine; 1 
When near the winding burn of Tay, 
Wi' bonny gait, and twa black een, 
A Highland lad ſae kind me tent, 
Saying—Sonſy las, how's a wi” you? 
Shall I your pail tak o'er the bent ? 
Twas— Ves, kind Sir, and I thank you too. 


Again he met me i' the eben, 
As I was linkan &'er the lee 
To join the dance upon. the green, 
And ſaid-—Blithe laſs I'ſe gang wi' thee, 
Sac braw he look'd i'th* Highland gear, 
His tartan plaid, and bonnet blue; 
My heart ſtraight whiſper'd in my ear—.. 
Say, Yes, kind Sir, and I thank you too. 


We danc'd until the gleaming moon 
Gave notice that twas time to part; 
I thought the reel was o'er too ſoon, 
For, ah! the lad had ſtawn my heart. 
He ſaw me hame acroſs the plain, | 
Then kiſs'd ſae ſweet, I vow tis true, 
That when he aſk'd to kiſs again, 
Twas— Ves, kind Sir, and I thank you too 


Grown bauld, he preſs'd to ſtay the night, 
'Then grip'd me cloſe unto his breaſt ; 
Howt, lad! my mither ſair would flyte, 
Gin that 1 grant wi'out the prieſt. 
Gang firſt fore him, gif ye be leel, 
I ken right what I then maun do, 
For aſk to kiſs me when you will, 
*T will be- Yes, love, and I thank you too. 
EPIGRAM, 
Artz TO » AND M v. 
0 like i in.manners, and in lives, 
The worſt of huſbands, worſt of wives, 


It ſeems aſtoniſhing to me, 
Two ſo well match'd ſhould not agree} 


JUNE 5. *. 
PUBLIC 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


| DRURY LANE. 


H1S Theatre cloſed for the ſeaſon on the 
th inſtant, with the tragedy of IS ABT LTA, 
and the farce of the AyryraENTICE. Mrs. 
Siddons appeatfed in the character of Iſabella for 
the twenty-third time, to as crouded a houſe 
as any during the ſeaſon. 
Her performance was, as uſual, equal, correct, 
and impaſſioned aiming at no ſuperior excel- 
lences, ſhe never miſſed the line of truth and 
nature. | 
After the curtain fell, and three ſucceſſive 
ſhouts of - approbation had followed the dying 
tones of Iſabella, Mr. King came forward, and 
took leave of the audience in thefollowing words. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, |; 
IAM commiſſioned by the managers and 
performers, to make a tender of their obligations 
to you for the many favours received during the 
courſe of the ſeaſon; and to aſſure you, that it 
ſhall be their moſt earneſt endeavour to procure 
ſuch novelty of entertainment againſt next ſea- 
ſon, as will beſt ſhew their gratitude, and en- 


courage them to hope for a continuance of your 
kind protection. 


co vENT GARDEN. 


HIS Theatre cloſed for the ſeaſon on the 

6th inſtant, with Mr. Macklin's comedy of 

The Man of the Won TL, and the 39th night 
of that beautiful little after-piece, Mrs. Brooke's 
Ros ix A. 'T'wo circumſtances, on this occaſion, 
ſeem particularly ſtriking : a man of eighty-five 
Praying a principal part in a comedy (written by 
imſelf but the year before) in the full force of 
his judgment, his ſpirits, and activity; and one 
of the moſt delicate, chafte, and moral, dramatic 
entertainments, the ſtage has ever known, received 
a thirty-ninth time, in an age of acknowledged 
diſſipation, with burſts of univerſal applauſe! 
After the play Mr. Lewis came forward, and 
addreſſed the audience in the following words, 


1 © LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
As chis is the Jaſt night of the company's 
performance for this ſe aſon, in the managers and 
their names I return you our heart - felt obliga- 
tions for the very particular favours with which 
you have bonpured us; and beg leave to aſſure 
you, that the ſenſe of theſe obligations is ſuch, 
that every endeavour on our part ſhall be exerted 


in future to deſerve a continuance of ſo benefi- 
cent à patronage. 


HAYMARKET. 
N cho ad inſtant, Love in a Village was re- 
preſented at this Theatre, to introduce 
Miſs Gzoxct in the character of Roſetta, being 


appearance on any ſtage, Her talents 
being muſical, this opera was well choſen for a 


firſt effort, and it is but juſtict to ſay, that ſhe 
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fully anſwered the expectations of the public. 
Her perſon is feminine and agreeable; and her 
voice, though not very powerful, full-toned, vari- 
able, and melodious: ſhe has likewiſe the power 
of keeping it in command, which is always a 
good preſervative againſt ſinging out of tune, In 
ſhort, ſhe promiſes fair to become a very conſider. 
able acquiſition to the muſical world, 

On the 6th inſtant, a Mr. Wirttiamson, 
from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, made his f1:it 
appearance in the character of Hamlet. He 
was a favourite performer in Scotland, and hay 
all the great requiſites for a player; viz. a manly 
figure; an expiafſive countenancez a full-toned 
voice; and quick, ſenſible, and juſt perceptions, 
But he bas been educated in a vicious ſchool, 
He imitates Mr. Digges in his tones, and thus 
deſtroys the natural tenor of his own voice; and 
abounds too much in rant. This laſt is rather 
an unlucky circumſtance in the charatter which 
he choſe; for when Hamlet himſelf * cleaves 
the general ear with horrid ſhout,” he cannot 
with proper effect inſtruct the poor players not to 
© rear a paſſion to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the 
groundlings.“ Mr. Wilkamſon, however, hav- 
ing now the advantage of a moſt excellent in- 
ſtructor, will no doubt avail himſelf of ſuch ad- 
vice as his own good ſenſe and feelings mult ap- 
prove, and we doubt not that ne may become 
very ſerviceable performer. 


PANTHEON. 


« f 
N the 17th of this month, the fingers and 
dancers of the Opera Houſe had a benefit 
at this place, which was attended by a moſt nu- 
merous and brilliant company, The perform- 
ances were excellent; but, from the conſtruction 
of the ſeats and ſtage, the whole was got well cals 
culated for the accommodation of the ſpectators. 
It was, indeed, obſerved, by a-noble Duke, that 
they came there to a new ſpecies of entertain. 
ment, and from motives perfectly original 
to hear the dances, and to fee the muſics. * ; 
This entertainment, however, gave ſuch ſatis- 
faction to all parties, that it was repeated on the 


RANELAGH, 


N Friday, the 27th inſtant, about two thou- 
ſand perſons were at Ranelagh, to ſee the 
new ſpecies of entertainment, entitled Pafſatemps 
alla Campagna; which, in plain Engliſh, may be 
faid to mean Country Paſtime; but whith was on 
this occaſion conducted with ſo much beautiful 
finery, was ſo elegantly confuſed, and fo delight< 
fully infipid, that it was wholly impoſſible to 
give it an appellation at once applicable, and 
adequate to it's merits. There was a platfork 
laid, not erected, in the gardens; ſurrounded witl 
a wooden fence, not ſtrong enough to keep back 
the crowd of company from preſling on the per- 
formers: and there was a Temple of mn 
Wl 
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with clouds, firmament, and other arrangements, 
all compoſed after ſuch an heterogeneous fancy, 
that the mind was kept in perpetual doubt and 
wonder; and had not the imagination been left 
to exercĩſe all it's powers, by the care which was 


of ſober certainty, the gens comme il faut would 
have gone away diffatisfied, though the per- 
formers were every one foreign. The original 
motive of the entertainment, if it had any mo- 
tive independent of the collection of ſo many 
half-guineas, was The Marriage of Dan Quixote ; 
but the ſtory was ſo beautifully ſublimated, and 
fo enchantingly tranſlated into quavers and 
capers, as to be infinitely above the reach of a 
blunt Engliſh comprehenſion: for though our 
readers may have admired the tory in the original 
Spaniſh, or in Smollet's tranffation, they would 
Have had no idea of this Italian expoſition of the 
text of Cervantes. To ſee the French dancers 
performing their entrechats on the graſs was truly 
whimſical; but not one in fifty enjoyed the ſpec- 
gacle. The harmony of the ſpheres, too, was 
Creadtully diſturbed by the want of harmony in 


noobs E or LORDS. 
(Continued from Page 304.) 
| MARCH 28, 


| EAD a fir& time the Forehoe Poor, In- 
\ Cemnity, and ſeveral other bills from the 
Commons. 8 
Read a ſecond time the St. George's Poor and 
Doghouſe Road bilks. N 
Paſſed the Shrewſbury Shire- hall bill. 
- ' Reported the Weatherby Road bill. | 
Deferred for four months, the bill for enabling 
the Heads of Colleges to Marry. 
oO OATS SE: APRIL . 
: Paſſed the Weatherby Road bill. 
- -The order of the day being read, counſel were 
exiled to the bar on Bayntun's Divorce bill, who 
' Rated, that Andrew Bayntun, Eſq. of Bromham, 
||| In-Wilts, beir-apparent to Sir Edward Bayntun, 
was married pn the að ch of June 1777, to Lady 
Mary Coventry, eldeſt daughter of- the Earl of 
Coventry; and that they lived in perfect har- 
mony till the month of December 1781; during 
which time two childern (daughters) had been 
horn, one of whom was 'fince dead: but that 
bout September 1787, the had contracted an 
yalawful connection with Jon Allen Cooper, Eſq. 
a youth not then of age, juſt returned from abroad, 
her nephew by marriage, and whom Mr. Bayn- 
tun had taken into the houſe for protection, till 
his affairs, which were then in Chancery, ſhould 
de adjuſted. In conſequence of which Mr. Bayn- 
2 in Hilary term Iaſt, brought an action, in 
King's Bench, againit the ſaid John Allen 
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Cooper, for criminal converſatian with the ſaid 
| 1 Maria Bayntun, his aunt, and obtained a 
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taken to withdraw light, and prevent the evidence, 


the clouds. The whole confuſion, however, way 
to be atcributed to the country in which the en- 
tertainment was exhibited : it is impoſkble to do 
theſe things in à land of liberty. If his Majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to lend a regiment of 
Guards to transtix the ladies of faſhion, noble- 
men, and gentlemen, on their bayonets, it they 
preſumed to puſh forward, or break into the 
circle, then indeed there might have been ſome 
entertainment; but the deplorable liberty of Eng- 
land is 2 horrid inconvenience. © We remember 
to have ſeen this entertainment in Italy per- 
formed under the auſpices of a military guard, 
where the bayonet kept every thing orderly and 

, delightful. To the merit of the performers, 

. however, we muſt. give the moſt honourable 
teſtimony : their exertions were ſuch as became 
hearts ſenſible of the obligations they owed to a 
liberal people; and there is at leaſt this excuſe 
for the preparations and conduct of the enter- 
tainment, that a matter got up for one night, 
and performed under ſuch circumſtances, can 
hardly be imagined to have much regularity, or 
much meanings. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


the toth of December 1781, the ſaid Andrew 
Bayntun had not cohabited, or had the leaſt in- 
tercourſe with ſaid Lady Maria Bayntun.—That 
he exhibited a libel in the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury againſt the ſaid Lady Maria Bayntun, on 
the 15th of February 1783, and obtained a de- 
finitive ſentence from bed and board. He, there- 
fore, prayed their lordſhips to paſs a bill to diſ- 
ſolve the ſaid marriage 4 winculp matrimonii, and 
to enable him to marry again, | 

Several witneſſes were afterwards examined, 
to prove the criminality ſet forth in the bill; and 
at half paſt five o'clock the counſel were ordered 
to withdraw, and the farther conſideration of the 
bill was adjourned till the morrow. | 

In the courſe of the examination of the wit- 
neſſes, a penitentiary letter was produced, written 
by her ladyſhip after Mr. Bayntun became ac- 
quainted with her fall from virtue, which ſpoke 
a feeling heart in a love-ſick ſtyle, and made 
promiſes of future good behaviour with all the 
literary features of repentance. The ſtyle was 
above the common, and the language perfeRt- 
ly grammatical, It was interſperſed with no- 
minal angels, applied to the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of her huſband, which wore too much the 
countenance of flattery to make the application 
the effect of fincere adoration in her. 
1 Ny APRIL 

Read a firſt time the Rotherhithe Paving bill. 

Read a ſecond time the Papiſts Enrolment of 
Deeds bill, x 

Reported the Indemnity, Linen Bounty, and 
Lord Ogilvie's Attainder, bills, 
Went into the farther conſideration of Bayn- 


tun's Divorce bill; and, after the examination of 


ſeveral witneſſes, ordered it to be referred to 2 
committee, on Wedneſday next. 


APRIL 
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1783:] 
APRIL 


Read a firſt time the Glouceſter Road bild. 
Paſſed the Indemnity, Linen Bounty, Papiſts 
Deeds, Lord Ogilvie's Attainder, Bridewell Hoſ- 
pital, and Wapping Poor, bills. | 
APRIL 10. 2 
Read a firft time the Trentand Merſey Navi- 
gation bil. 
APRIL 11. 


< Read a firſt time the Mutiny, Church Lynch, 
nnd Stanton Incloſures, Lambeth Poor, and feve- 
= ral other bills. 


15 APRIL 14. 
Aead x firſt time the American Repeal bill. 

5 Reported the Trent Navigation bill. 

Paſſed the Rotherhithe Paving, and Forehoe 


Y Poor bills. 


: HOUSE or COMMONS. 
5 (Continued from Page 387.) 
20 MARCH 28. 


E AD a third time, and paſſed, the Indem- 
nity bill, and Williams's Divorce bill. 

Read a ſecond time the Papiſts bill. 

MARCH 31. 
| Read a third time, and paſſed, Mr. Hankey's 
Divorce bill. 

Went through in committee the Papiſts bill. 

Lord Surrey demanded of Mr. William Pitt 
= whether an adminiſtration was yet formed, or 
= whether ſuch an event was in forwardneſs. 
Mr. W. Pitt anſwered, that he was not com- 
petent to give official information on this ſubjeR, 
” as his royal maſter had, a little before, been 
4 E to accept his teſignation of the employ 
=> he filled, 

Lord Surrey then moved, that, conſidering 
= the ſituation of this country, and the length of 
time during which there has been no reſponſible 
> adminiſtration, the interpoſition of this Houſe is 
doth prudent and neceſſary. 5 | 
Mr. JC: Jervoiſe ſeconded the motion. 
Mr. W. Pitt gave credit to the noble mover 
for the. rectitude of his intentions; but he did 
not think there was a neceſſity for ſuch a reſo- 
= lution, after his Majeſty's anſwer reccived on 
= the26th, He alſo obſerved, in the ſtyle of the 
Te reſulution, a groſs indecency : and averred, that 
= the ſpirit of it, aimed at the diſſolution of the 
= government of this country; for it tended to 

I * from the crown a conſtitutional preroga- 
tive. 

Lord J. Cavendiſh and Lord North were like- 
— Wile averſe to the motion; becauſe the exiſting 
= adminiſtration was certainly reſponſible, and be- 
= cauſe the language was too harſh for the ſubject. 
= Lord North recommended an addreſs in prefe- 
= rence to the motion; but doubted not that his 
= Majeſty's gracious diſpoſition would ſuperſede 
dhe neceſſity for either. 

Lord Surrey then withdrew his motion; and, 
* After a ſhort preface, moved a long addreſs to his 
> Majeſty, purporting that his faithful Commons, 
relying with the moſt implicit confidence on his 
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Mr. J. C. Jervoiſe ſeconded this motion likes» 
wiſe. 5 

Sir William Dolben entered into a definition 
of the word errengememt. The arrangement of 
the great political tituations among Lord North, 
My. For, and the Duke of Portland, for them 
ſelves, was one reaſon to which was aſcribed the 
delay of forming an adminiſtration; an arrange=- 
ment of the ſubordinate places for their appoint- 
ment, the Jecond; and an arrangement with the 
ſovereign, the third. Which of theſe arrange- 
ments was the real cauſe, he could not ſay; but 
he reprobated the conduct of thoſe, who re:uſed 
their fexvices to their country, becauſe they were 
not allowed to interfere in their ſovereign's do- 
meſtic appointments, and had not the nomina- 
tion of every lord of the bed-chamber. | 

Lord North diſclaimed this accuſationz and 
aſſured the honourable baronet, that whoever 
had given him this intelligence, had deceived 
him: the impediments to the appointment of 
an adminiſtration had been of a higher import. 

The Lord Advocate oppoſed the addreſs as in- 
terfering with the prerogative of the crown; aud 
moved the order of the day. 

Sir Harry Houghton ſeconded the motion for 
the order. 

Sir Richard Symons ſaid, the noble lord who 
moved for the addreſs had ſhewn true chriſtian 
forgiveneſs; for though he once threatened to 
move for expelling the noble lord in the blue 
ribband, he now withed again to introduce him 
into office, 

Lord Surrey anſwered this, by obſerving that 
he was formerly deſirous of expelling che noble 
lord, becauſe he thought his meaſures ruinous to 
this country; and he was” now anxious tor any 
adminiſtration, becauſe without it he believed 
the nation would be ſpeedily ruined. | 

Lord North declared that he had not relin- 
quiſhed his former principles, which he ftill 
maintained in his late coalition, He acknow- 
ledged that Mr, Fox and himſelf diftered as 
much as ever on certain great conſtitutional 
points; but yet they might ſufficien:ly agree in 
others to be of great ſervice to the country, 

Mr. Fox alſo remarked, that Lord North and 
himſelf differed nut more than the preſent Lord 
Chancellor and the Maſter-General ot the Ord, 
nance; or the Secretary of State for the ſouthern, 
and the Secretary for the northern department, 
had diftered on great conſtitutional queſtions, 

Mr. Thomas Pitt ſaid, that, how far men who 
for many years had differed in the moſt violoat 
degree reſpecting every ſingle meaſure agitated 
in that Houſe, could be ſo cordially unanimous, 
he would leave themſelves to reconcile. th 

Mr. Martin obſerved, fince it had been con- 
feſſed that the noble lord and tne right honour- 
able gentleman differed in many great conſtityy- . 
tional points, it would afford much couſolation 
to the Houſe, if they would ſtats in what they 
were agreed, : 

Mr. Burke declared that be had, ig the courſe 
of eighteen years public ſervice in that Houſe, 
afted occafionally with all deſcriptions of parties, 
and yet it never had been imputed to kim that. 
he had abandoned his priaciples, Ye Gated 
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the power that every man had to leave a con- 
nection if he found it acting wrong; applied this 
remark to his having joined Lord North, and 
gave the noble lord full credit for his future 
conduct. ; 

After much deſultory converſation, the mo- 
tion for an addreſs was withdrawn. 
| | APRIL 1. 
Read a petition from Nottingham, for a more 
equal repreſentation in parliament. ; 
© Ordered in a bill to regulate the Sittings of 
Courts, and for ſettling a Court of Admiralty in 
Scotland. 
Alexander Murray, Eſq. took the oaths and 
his ſeat for Peebles. | | 1 
| APRIL 3. 
Paſſed the Rotherhithe Paving bill, . 
This being the day appointed for hearing evi- 
dence on Sir Thomas Rumbold's bill, a ſhort 


eonverſation took place thereon; after which it 


was poſtponed to a future day. 
APRIL 4+ 
Samuel Eſtwick, Eſq. took his ſeat, on his 
re · election for Weſtbury. 
Several new writs were moved, and the Houſe 
adjourned, | . 
APRIL 7. 
Mr. Secretary Fox took the oaths and his feat 
for Weſtminſter. 
Several new writs were moved and ordered. 
Sir William Cunynghame was ſorry Mr. W. 
Pitt was abſent, who had given notice of an 
intention to move, before Eaſter, a propoſition 
relative'to a reformation in the repreſentation of 
the people in parliament; he wiſhed to be in- 
formed whether the right honourable gentleman 
Aill intended to move ſuch propofition before the 
holidays; and begged, if any member preſent 
could give him any information on the ſubject, 
he would communicate it to the Houſe, as it 
was very diſagreeable for gentlemen to be detain- 
ed in town during the ſummer, when no other 
meaſure of any national importarice required their 
attendance. 
Mr. Pitt being abſent, and no member preſent 
chuſing to reply, the Houſe adjourned. 
| APRIL 9. . 
Read a firſt time the bill for regulating Courts 
of Juſticiary. | 
aſſed the Trent Navigation and Staunton 
Road bills. 
New writs were moved and ordered, in the 


room of Henry Strachey, Eſq. on his accepting 


the office of ſtorekeeper of the Ordnance, and 
William Adam, Eſq. appointed treaſurer of the 
Ordnance.” | One” 

Mr. Fox moved, that the farther cohſideration 
of che American Intercourſe bill be àadjourned 
for three weeks; and the queſtion being put, was 
carried without a diviſion, | | 
rd ACS APRIL 10. 


" : v 


Read a firſt time the bill to Repeal the Act 


Prohibitipg the Trade with America, 
Received and read a petition from Portſmouth. 


* 
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Paſſed the Lambeth Poor bill. 
Mr. Eden took the oaths and his ſeat for 
Woodſtock. 
APRIL 11, 


Paſſed the Mutiny, and Marfield and Bullock 
Road bills, 

Ordered a new writ for Taviſtock, in the 
county of Bedford, in the room of the Right 
Honourable Colonel Richard F itzpatrick, ap- 
pointed ſecretary at war. 645 4 

Lord North and Colonel Barre took their ſeat: ; 
the latter having been prevented by illneſs from 
appearing in the Houſe fince the laſt ſeſſion, when 
he was re- elected for the borough of Calne, in 
Wiltſhire, after having accepted the office of 
paymaſter-general. a 

The Houſe then went into the conſideration 
of the American Intercourſe bill; and having 
heard counſel on Sir Thomas Rumbold's bill, 
adjourned. | 

APRIL 14. 

Paſſed the American Repeal bill. 

Lord John Cavendiſh, Mr. Burke, Colone! 
Fitzpatrick, Mr, Francis Montagu, and Mr. 
John Smith, the newly-declared member for 
Pontefract, took the oaths and their ſeats. 

Lord John Cavendiſh gave notice, that he 
ſhould open the Budget on Wedneſday; but ſhould 
confine himſelf on that day to the loan. 

The Lord Advocate moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for the better regulation of the govern- 
ment of India, on the nature of which he large- 
ly deſcanted. He ſtated the neceſſity of recalling 
Mr. Haſtings, and making ſuch regulations as 
ſhould in future prevent the court of proprietors 
from acting in oppoſition to the ſenſe of parlia- 
ment. He ſaid, a perſon of high rank and birth, 
who would leave behind him, as a pledge for his 
good conduct, not only his own perſonal honour, 


but alſo that of his anceftors—a perſon of inde- 


pendent fortune, who had not for object the re- 
pairing of his eſtate in India, which had long 
been the nurſery of decayed fortunes—a perſon 
who, to the 1 of governor, would be 
enabled, by his profeſſion, to add that of com- 
mander in chief —and whoſe integrity and high 
reputation in arms, for ſkill, valour, and cono- 
my, peculiarly fitted him to fill the high office of 
governor: ſuch a perſon had conſented to go cut 
to India, under the late adminiſtration, becauſe 
he knew he ſhould have their entire confidence 
and ſupport. | Here the learned lord drew the 
character of Lord Cornwallis, without naming 
him.] He would not, however, move to, have the 


blanks filled up with that noble lord's name, but 


would leave it to miniſters. 

Mr. Burke made ſeveral remarks on the ſpeech 
of the Lord Advocate; and ſaid, none could be 
fo fit to govern” India, as thoſe who had betfo:c 
been there, © IT Bebe 
General Smith, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. 
Mansfield, alſo ſpoke on the ſubject; and at 
length the queſtion was put and carried without 
a diviſion, rnd "OY 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


JUNE 


- A MONG the vartety of painful ſenſations 


which a ſovereign is doomed to feel, there 
are perhaps none more pungent than thoſe ,h 


are occaſioned by ſeeing his ſon torn from paren- 


tal authority, placed in oppoſition to his will, and 
receiving the adulation of deſigning men, who 
flatter his vanity, increaſe his foibles, and en- 
courage him in the purſuit of thole gratifications 
which it is the glory of a man—of a prince 
eſpecially—to reduce as much as poſſible within 
the bounds of moderation, of reaſon, and of virtue. 

That theſe feelings have been recently and 
fully exerciſed in the boſom of the beit of kings, 
of parents, and of men, it is not for us to aſſert; 
though, from the moſt authentic information, ic 
appears, that the propoſed eſtabliſhment of the 
Prince of Wales's Houſhuld came at firſt © in 
« ſuch a qucſticnabie ſhape,” that it had nearly 
K e ſome very important revolutions in 
the Cabinet. | 

But, perhaps, the miſunderſtanding which is 
univerſally believed to have prevailed between the 
king and his miniſters, aroſe merely from the 
difficulty in arranging a bulineſs of ſuch extreme 
delicacy. At length, however, a meſſage from 
his Majeſty to both Houſes of Parliament ap- 
peared on the occaſion, in which the king pro- 
poſed to grant his Royal Highneſs 50, oool. a 
year out of the Civil Lift; and the Committee 
of Supply having voted 60,0001. towards ſettling 
the Prince's Houſhold, the affair was compleatly 
adjuſted, 

Though we think the annual ſum of 50,0001. 
a very ſufficient allowance for ſo young a Prince, 
whoſe true dignity it is unqueſtionably the duty 
of his country to ſupport, we ſhould have been 


unwilling to have ſeen it leſs; as we might then 


have feared future applications, the neceſſity of 
which is certainly precluded by fo very liberal a 
proviſion. 

It is true, that the late Prince of Wales, his 
Majeſty's father, (and who had a numerous pro- 


geny to maintain) received only 40,0001. a year; 


but it is equally true, that this ſum was inadequate 
to the ſupport of his family, and that he was of 
courſe obliged to contract debts, the non-payment 
of which reflects no great credit on che nation; 
as it certainly ought to have made him a leſs 
parſimonious aylowance, and thus have prevent- 
ed, as in . inſtance, every reaſonable 
excuſe for g his income. 

The fate arrival of Prince William Henry, 
with Admiral Hood's ſquadron from the Wett 
Indies, has happily added to the domeſtic felicity 
ef the Royal Family; which we ardently hope 


will neither. be diſturbed by calamitous events, 
nor the more to be dreaded machinations of 


wicked and unfecling men. 
Vor. II. 


* 


1783. 


Nothing certain has yet tranſpired, reſpecting 
the treaty of peace with the States General ; 
though it has been ſug.efted that the negotiation 
is nearly concluded, Po 

Some unforeſeen obſtacles are ſaid to have 
occurred, which prey:nt the immediate rati- 
fication of the pacific treaty with France. It is, 
however, expected that the buſineſs will ſhortly 
be compleated, the difficulties being by no means 
inſurmountable. 

A propoſal, for reciprocally aboliſhing all ex- 
cluſfive trade, is ſaid to have been juſt ſuggeſted 
to the negotiators at Paris, by Dr. Franklin: 
certain it is, ſuch an idea has prevailed; and dife 
patches are reported to have been in conſequence 
{ent off to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, that her opi+ 
nion reſpecting a propoſition of fo ſerious a nature 
may be immediately known, We hope, hows» 
ever, our miniſters will not haſtily accede to any 
meaſure which may tend to reduce their country 
to a lower rank in the world's eye, than that into 
which it has already fallen. To what purpoſe wag 
the courage, to what purpoſe the wiſdom, of our 
anceſtors, if every propoſal from artifice, from 
envy, and malevolence, to counteract the guod 
effects of their valour. and virtue, is liſt-ned to 
by their ſhort-ſighted and ſpiricleſs ſucceſſors ? 

The reports reſpecting the differences between 
the Ottoman Porte and the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
are ſo exceedingly variable, that it is ſtill impoſe 
ſible to ſpeak of them with any degree of certain- 
ty. It is, hywever, imagined by many, that 
hoſtilities will certainly commence in a ſhort time, 
The Emperor of Germany, in the mean while, 
is to remain an idle ſpectator; fill Keeping in 
readineſs to act as exigences may require. French 
politics are thought to have influenced this 
newly - ſugge ſted conduct. 

The conflagration at Peterſburgh, is by many 
thought to have been more fatal to the naval 
ſtores and ſhipping of the Ruſſians, than is tated 
in our Gazette account, Sage politicians (Who, 
indeed, love to make myſteries of every thing} 
{cruple not to aſſert, that theſ- flames were kindled 


by French or Turkiſh emiſſaries; but we ſhall 


not attempt to direct the judgment of our readers, 
in an affair on which they are as capable ef de- 
ciding as ourſelves, after reading the account 
mentioned. "I "+" 
The Spaniards threaten Algiers with a terrible 
bombardment; and are ſaid to be equipping a 
powerful fleet, which will thortly ſajl on this axe 
pedition. ; | , x 

They ſeem, at Madrid, to ſpeak with muck 
confidence about the ceſſi»n of Gibraltar: but 
this celebrated fortreſs, we truſty is what no mi- 
niſter will dare to think of giving up! 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


* 
Cons rAN TIN OTT, Arzl 26. 
"THE las advices from Egypt confirm the 
accountsof the troubles which have broke 
out there. The Pacha of Cairo is buſy aſſem- 
bling a numerous army againſt the Exiles in Up- 

r Egypt, who find numbers of Partiſans; and it 
1s feared that if the two armies come to battle, 
the Exiles will from their numbers have the ad- 
vantage. On the 15th of October laſt, Abdul 
Fat Kan defeated Murat Nan, Regent of Perſia, 
in a pitched battle; in which the regent and 
his three ſons loſt their lives, and four of his 
daughters were made priſoners : the conqueror 
was then proclaimed ſovereign of all Perſia, and 
has ſent an ambaſſador to our Sultan to regulate 
the limits of the two empires. 

Conflantiniple, May v. The treaty of peace be- 
tween his Catholic Majeſty and the Porte was con- 
cluded, as we already know, in December laſt. M. 
de Buligni, merchant of Seville, who was charged 
with this commiſhon by the court of Madrid, has 
been nominated minifter-plenipotentiary at this 
court, By one of the principal artieles of this 
treaty, Spain, it is ſaid, engages not to permit 
the Ruſhan ſhips to enter the Mediterranean, in 
caſe a war ſhould break out between the Em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſias, and the Grand Signior ; 

y another article, Spain is obliged to furniſh, at 

a ſtated price, a quantity of ingots of filver, 
which are to be ſent to the mint of this city. 
The treaty was ſigned unknown te the Captain 
Pacha, becauſe he was deſirous that the Alge- 
rines ſhould be comprized in it. 
Peterſburgh, May 6. On the 2d inſtant, the 
empreſs granted to the Vice-Chancellor Comte 
D*Oſterman the appointments and table- money, 
Which the late prime-mintiſter Comte de Panin 
enjoyed, amounting to £9,000 roubles per annum. 
Her Majeſty has nominated privy-counſellor 
Simolin to. be her miniſter-plenipotentiary at the 
donrt of London. 


* Paevſburgh, May 6. The progreſs of the 


cormmexce of Ruſſia on the Cafpian Sea daily in- 
treaſes. The ſhips from Aſtracan navigate as 


far as Darbent,a city of great trade in the northern 


you of Perſia and ptovince of Firvan, near the 
ſpian Sea; they o go to Falliau, (in the Schir- 
van, near the river Cura) and to other cities, as 
Welk as into the provinces of Gilan and Farebat. 
The merchandizes carried in thoſe ſhips conſiſt 
chiefly of woollen cloths and other manufactures. 
It iv computed that the exportations laſt year 
amounted to the value of about x2,9 54,444 rou- 
blies, while the importations into Ruſſia did not 
exceed 6, 583, roubles. 

, Tien, 15. We have ſtill here, from 


dime to time, ſome flight ſhocks of the earth, 


hien much alarm the inhabitants, moſt. of 
whom were witneſſes of the diſaſter in 1755 


„Letters rom Oporto and Brague adviſe, that the 
*ſtincks have been very violent in thoſe two cities 


towaſ ds the end of laſt month, where many 
hbuies were thrown down = 


Liſbon, May 13. A negro, named Anthony 
Maſcarenhas, died here the 5th of this month, 
aged 110 years, Born at Mandinga in Africa, 
he had been a flave to Counſellor Don Joſeph 
Maſcarenhas Pacheco, with whom, like a faith- 
ful ſervant, he had remained 18 years in priſon. 

Conſtantinople, May 15, All the letters re- 
ceived here from the trontiers adviſe, that a rup- 
ture with Ruſſia is inevitable. It is faid, that 
the Spahis have orders to repair to Boſnia, and 
that in the environs of Gianilik, 100,000 men 
are ready to march on the firſt notice. It is ſu- 
ſpected that this confiderable corps, under the 
command of the celebrated General Gianili Ali- 
Pacha is to make an attempt on the Crimea, and 
that the men of war lately got ready are to carry 
a. part of thoſe troops to the coaſt neareſt to that 
place. The miniftry are preparing for the moſt 
vigorous defence, and ſeem ſure of the ſecret ſup- 
port of a great Chriſtian power. 

Liſbon, May 16. The Count D'Oyras, eldeſt 
ſon of the famous Marquis De Pombal, having 
obtained an unlimitted permiſſion from the court, 
has juſt embarked with his wife and children for 
London, where he intends to refide, He wilL 
receive there 35, oos cruſades annually; the reſt 
of his revenues are allotted to pay the uſurpations 
of his father, acknowledged ſach by the Supreme 
Tribunal, 

Peterſburgh, May 19. Her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty has juſt purchaſed the magnificent palace 
which ſhe had cauſed to be built for the late 
Prince Orlow, and hath paid the price of it to 
the family. She hath made a preſent of it to 
the Grand Duke Alexander Petrowitz, on whom 
ſhe hath conferred the poſt of Grand Maſter of 
the Artillery, which Prince Orlow had, Her Ma- 
jeſty hath appointed General Muller to perform 
the functions of that office under his imperial 
kighneſs. 

Vienna, May 19. We learn from Neuſolh, 
in Hungary, that on the 8th inſtant a fire broke 
ont in a ſtable, by the imprudence of a fervant 
ſmoaking tobacco, and the wind being very vio- 
lent, 235 houſes and other edifices were reduced 
toaſhes, Two men and a woman periſhed in the 
flames; but the number of cattle conſumed is 
not yet known. 

Madrid, May 20. They write from San. 
Lucar, that for ſome time paſt that country has 
been covered with a multitude. of locuſts, four 
hundred buſhels of which have been buried in 
the groundz and the country people, in order to 
preſerve, if poſſible, the fruits of the earth, have 
quitted every other labour, and employ them- 
ſeh es entirely in the deſtruction of thoſe inſects. 

For a long time. the high roads, and all the 
delays of communication in Spain, have been 
greatly negle Sed; they are now, however, ſet- 
ting about he improvement of them. The 
ſociety formed in de city of Cranada, and 
commiſſioned by the king to take care of the 
roads, buildings, and other public conveniences, 
have lately publiſhed an order for paring 2s 
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high roads into repair throughout the kingdom, 
and for building inns at certain diſtances, for the 
accommodation ot travelle:s. Of all the coun- 
tries n Europe, Spain was the moſt neglected in 
thele reſpect, the public-houſes on the roads 
being little better than barns, and ſcarce affording 
a ſhelter from the weather; but every thing of 
this ki ad will no be placed on a different footing. 

Peterſburgh, May 20. he merchant Hirſch, 
who has formed in the White Ruſſia a flock of 
about 1000 En liſh ſheep, the number of which 
is increaſing daily, has juſt received a medal oi 36 
ducats from the Oe onomical Society to waom he 
had ſent ſpecimens of very fine wool, and cover- 
lets for beds made 01 its 

Srockbolm, May 20. The king has leſſe ned 
the duties collected in this kingdom, on the pro- 
ductious of Am rica and the Weſt Indies, im- 

ed in Swediſh veflels. The ordonnance iſ- 
ued- for this purpole imports, among other mat- 
ters, that his Majeſty having reſolved to encou- 
rage the commerce and navigation of his ſubjec̃ts 
to America and the W-ſt Indies, he had been 
graciouſly pleaſed to rem t t em one-third of 
what they had been obliged to pay at the Cuſtom 
Houle, &c. agreeably t the tariff of 1771. 

On the x7th of this month, 70 houſes were 
reduced to aſh s at Lolholm.— One of our inva- 
lids died lately in Weſt Gothland, aged 201. 

Madrid, May 20. Since the arrival of the 
Jaſt courie:, the report is renewed that our court 
is in treaty with the Britiſh cabinet for the ceſ- 
fon of Gibraltar; we are even ſo perſuaded that 
this arrangement wiil take place, that ſeveral 
families in the environs are already going to the 
camp of St. Roch, to have the choice of the ha- 
bitations which the Engliſk are to evacuate. 

The total deſtruction of the fortifications of 
Minorca has been reſolved on in the king's coun- 
cil, and the fort is already diſmantling. 

Vienna, May 24. Letters from Conſtantinople 
ſay, that the Divan have r. ſolved to riſk a war, 
rather than make any humiliating ſacrifices; that 
the preparations were redoubling with the g eateſt 
vigour, and that the conferences between the 
Ruſſian miniſter and the Reis-Effendi were ſu- 
ſpended. | 
The fortifications of Comorrn, which ſuftered 
very much by the late earthquakes, are not 9 
be repaired, but that town is to be re- built at a 
greater diſtance from the Danube, 

F rancfort, May 24. Charles William Eugene, 
Margrave of Baden Hochberg, firſt couſin to the 
father of the reigning Margrave of Baden, ge- 
peral of foot in the ſervice of the King of Sar- 
dinia, and {night of the Palatine Order of St. 
Hubert, died at Graben the gth of this month, 
In the oth year of his age. 

Munich, May 27. The bourg of Mieſbach, 
ten leagues from this city, was reduced to 2ſhes 
the 234 of this month, all but the Electoral pa- 
Lace, and two other buildings of little importance. 

Elfineur, May 27. Yeſterday the firſt commer- 
cial hip from the United States of America, 
which has appeared in our ſeas, entered the Soundz 
Be came from Boſton, and is bound for Riga, 
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Hanover, June 3. On the 29th ult. we had 
che pleaſure to ſee his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
Biſhop of Oſnaburgh arrive here, who appears to 
be ſingularly ſatisfied with his journey to Berlin. 
This prince will ſtay but a very ſhort time in 
Germany. It is preſumed that he will viſit Hol- 
land before hg returns to London. 

Hague, June 3. We learn that there has been 
aligned to Mr. Van Berkel, miniſter to the 
United States of America, the ſum of 24,000 
flv.ins for the expence of his voyage, and 12 
_— a day from the coramencement of his em- 
pio | 

Francfort, June 3. It is given out here, that 
an aſſiſtant to the famous Chevalier Tott, in- 
ſpector-· general of the Artillery at Conſtantinople, 
is actually at Paris incog. with ſeve al ther per- 
ſons, charged with ſecret commiſſions from the 
Porte. It is certain that France cannot ſee with 
inditterence the moveme:1'3 making in the north 
againſt the Ottoman empire, We know that 
other maritime ſtates, England and Holland, are 
allo greatly intereſted in events that would alter 
the whole ſyſtem and direction of commerce. 

Leghorn, June 4. The laſt letters from Al- 
giers, ſay, that they are all in alarm upon the 
report of the Spaniards intending to bombard that 
place, and that they are taking every meaſure to 
make a vigorous defence. 

Paris, June 5, The King of Spain has con- 
ferred the title of Duke of Mahon upon the Duc 
de Crillon. 

Madrid, June 6. The expedition againſt Al- 
giers, which we had hitherto conſidered as doubt- 
ful, will certainly take place immediately, Sixty 
ſail of warlike ſhipping, conſiſting of chebecks, 
gallies, fireſhips, bomb, and cannon veſſels, gol- 
lected at Malaga, have already ſailed for Cartha- 
gena; and we are informed that Don Barcelo ar- 
rived on the 19th ult. at Malaga, from whence 
he departed the ſame day for Alicant, the neareſt 
and beſt ſituated port tor this expedition. 

Amſterdam, June g. Letters from Paris men- 
tion the arrival in Cadiz Bay, of a French ſhip 
called the Well-beloved Julia, with advices from 
tie Eaſt Indies, She came from the Ile of Bour- 
bon, and made the paſſage from the Cape in 
ſeventy-four days. The accounts received by her 
are, that M. de Suftrein has taken fifty tranſ- 
ports from the Engliſh; and that three ſhips of 
the ſame nation have periſhed, and one French, 


' doubtleſs by a tempeſt. 


Paris, June 17. By letters from Tours, we 
received the melancholy intelligence that the in- 
habitants of La Fonchardiere, a village ſituate 
in the dioceſe of Mans, have been reduced to 
the moſt deplorable condition by a fire which 
broke out at that place on the 19th of April laſt, 
and burnt down all the houſes, ſtables, &c. 

Paris, June 19. We are aſſured that General 
Waſhington will come to this city as ambaſſador 
from Congreſs. | 

The Duc de Lauzun, whom all Paris thought 
was dead, arrived here from Philadelphia lag, 
Friday. | : 
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GAZETTE. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3. 


HIS Gazette does not contain any intel- 
ligence. 


SATURDAY, JUNE . 


St. Fames's, June 4+ This day being the an- 
niverſary of his Majeſty's birth-day, the ſame 


was obſerved at court, where there was a very 


numerous and tplendid appearance of the nobi- 
lity, foreign miniſters, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, to compliment his Majeſty on the oc- 
caſion. At one o'clock the guns in the Park 
and at the Tower were fired ; and in the even- 
ing there was a ball at court, and illuminations 
and other public demonſtrations of joy, through- 
out London and Weſtminſter. 

St. Fames's, June 7. This day their Majeſ- 
ties, his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
and their Royal Highneſſes the Princes and 
Princeſies, removed to Windſor and Kew, to 
reſide there during the ſummer. 


Admiralty Office, June 7, 1783. 


Extra of a Letter from Rear Admiral Rowley, 


Commander in Chief of bis Majeſty's Ships at 
Jamaica, to Mr. Stephens, dated Port Royal, 


I Havs to deſire you will acquaint their lord- 
ſhips, that on th. 13th vlt. his Majeity's ſhip 
Reſiſtance arrived here from a cruize. Captain 
King brought in with him La Coquette, a French 
trigate of 28 guns, commanded by the Marquis 
De Graſs: ſhe was taken off Turk's Iſland after 
firing her guns. 

[ This Gazette contains alſo his Majeſty's or- 
der in council, that pitch. tar, turpentine, indi- 
g2, maſts, yards, and bowſprits, being the growth 
or production of any of the United States of 
America, may (until farther order) be imported 
directly from thence into any of the ports of this 
kingdom, either in Briciſh or American thips, by 
Britiſh ſubjects, or by any of the people inhabit- 
ing in and belong ng to the ſaid United States, 
or any of them; and that the articles above re- 
cited ſh:1] and may be entered and anded in any 

Ort of this kingdom, upon pay ment of the ſame 
. as the ſame are or may be ſubject: and 
liable to, if imported by Britiſh ſubjects in Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, from any Britiſh iſland or plantation 
in America, and no other, notwithſtanding ſuch 

itch, tar, turpentine, indigo, maſts, yards, and 
Lage or the ſhips in which the ſame may 
be brought, may not be accompanied with the 
certificates , or other documents heretotore re- 
quired by law: and his Majeſty is hereby far- 
ther pleaſed to order and aĩract, that any tobacco, 
beings the growth or production of any of the 


. territories of the ſaid United States of America; 


may. likewiſe, until farther order, be imported di- 
recily from thence, in manner above-mentioned, 


* 


and may be landed in this kingdom; and, upon 
the importer's paying down, in ready-money, the 
duty commonly called the Old Subſidy, ſuch to- 
bacco may be warehouſed under his Majeſty's 
locks, upon the importer's own bond for pay- 
ment of ail farther duties due for ſuch tobacco 
within the time limited by law.] 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10. 


Dublin Caftle, June 5, 1783. Yeſterday being 
the anniveriary of his Majeſty's birth day, the 
flag was diſplayed on Bedford Tower, the great 
guns at the Salute Battery in his Majeſty's park 
the Phoanix were fired three rounds, and aniwer- 
ed by vollies from the regiments in garriſon, 
which were drawn out in the Royal Square at the 
barracks. At noon there was a ver) numerous 
aſſembly of the nobility, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, ol both ſcxes, at the caſtle, who ap- 
peared in great ſplendor, to compliment his ex- 
cellency the lord-lieutenant, before whom an Ode 
ſet to muſic, was performed. In the evening a 
play was given by his excellency to the ladies; 
and at night there were bonfires, 1i\luminations, 
and al} other demonſtrations of joy throughout 
the City, 

Dublin Caſtle, June 3, 1783. The Earl of 
Northington, - who embarked at Holyhead laſt 
night at ten o clock, arrived ſafe in this port 
about three o'clock this evening, and landed at 
Dunlary. Upon his lordſhip's arrival in this 
city, he was received by the lord- mayor, ſherifts, 
and commons of the city of Dublin: the inian- 
try in this garriſon lined the ſtreets through which 
his lordſhip, attended by a fquadron of dragoons, 
proceeded to the caſtlez and a council having 
been ſummoned to meet at ſeven o clock, his 
lordſhip was introduced in form to Earl T-mple, 
who received him fitting under the canopy of 
ſtate in the preience-chamber, from whence a 


proceſſion was made to the council-chamber, 


where his lordſhip's commiſſion was read, and 
the oaths adminiſtered to him; after which his 
lordſhip, having received the ſword from Lord 
Temple, and being inveſted with the collar of 
the moſt illuſtrious order of St. Patrick, the 
great guns in his Majeſty's park the Phenix 
were fired, and anſwered by the regiments on 
duty, which were drawn up in College Green: 
his excellency then repaired to the preſence- 
chamber, where he received the compliments of 
the nobility and other perſons of diſtinction, upon 
his ſafe arrival to take upon him the govern- 
ment of this kingdom. | | 
Dublin Caftle, June 5, 1783. This day, about 
two o'clock, Earl Temple, late lord-Jlieutenant of 
this kingdom, embarked on board his Majeſty's 

ſhip the Unicorn, on his return to England. 
His Excellency. the Earl of Northington and 
Earl Temple went together from the caſtle in 
the ſtate- chariot, preceded by a leading coach, in 
which were the officers of ftate, to the Pigeon 
rr SLY Th 1. 1 Houſe, 
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ouſe, from whence Lord Temple went in the 
1 1 Barge to the Unicorn, which lay in the 
bay. Lago were eſcorted from the caſtle by a 
ſquadron of dragoons, and attended to the wa- 
ter-ſide by the ſeveral volunteer corps, headed by 
the Earl of Charlemont. A great number of 
the nobility, perſons of diſtinction, the lord- 
mayor, ſheritts, ſeveral of the aldermen, and 
principal citizens, in their carriages, alſo attend- 
ed, fol owed by a numerous concourſe of people. 
The ſtreets wer lined by the regiments of in- 
fantry upon Dublin duty. The proceſſion was 
very grand, and conducted with the utmoſt pro- 
priety and order; and, in his paſſage through 
the ſtreets, Lord Tempie received every demon- 
{ration of reſpe& from the people, who teſtified 
their regard for him by repeated wiſhes for his 
welfare and ſafe return to England. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14. 


Berlin, May 31. His Pruſſian Majeſty re- 
turned to Potzdam on the 29th, in perfect health, 
and will proceed to-morrow into Pruſſia, to make 
the uſual reviews at Cuſtrin, Stargart, and Grau- 
dentz. 

[This Gazette alſo contains a proclamation 
by the king for pardoning deſerters from the land 
forces. ] 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 
This Gazette does not contain any intelligence, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21. 


Berlin, June 7. Accounts have been receiy- 
ed of the ſafe artival of the King of Pruſſia at 
Stargart, in Pomerania, where his Majeſty had 
made the uſual reviews, and was to proceed on 
the Gch from thence to Graudentz. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24. 


Weſtminſter, June 24+ This day, the lords 
being met, the royal aſſent was given by com- 
miſſion to 

An act for repealing an act, made in the 
twenty - ſecond year of his preſent Majeſty, intitu- 
led An act for charging a ſtamp-duty upon in- 
land bilis of exchange, promiſſory notes, or 
other notes payable otherwiſe than upon demand; 
and for grant ng new ſtamp- duties on bills of ex- 
change, promiſſory and other notes, and alſo 
ſtamp- duties on receipts. | 
An act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, 
and for the better payment of the army and their 
quarters, within the realm of Great Britain. 

An act for the better regulation of the office of 
the paymaſter-general of his Majeſty's forces, and 
the more regular payment of the army; and to 
repeal an act, made in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, intituled, An act for the better regulation 
of the office of paymafter.general cf his Majeſty's 
forces, o 
An act for regulating the proceedings of the 
court of juſticiaty and oircũit- courts in Scotland. 
An act to repeal an act, made in the fifth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intituled, 
An act for farther punfſhinent of -vagabonds 


kalling themſelves Egyptians, © + += 
An act to enable the commiſſioners of Supply 
b 1 3 e . 
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of the ſeveral counties therein mentioned, in 


that part of Great Britain called Scotland, to 


aſſeſs and levy certain ſums for relieving ſuch of 
the inhabitants of the ſaid countics as have been 
reduced to indigence by the failure of the laſt 
year's crop of corn; and to enable his Majeſty, 
during the next receſs of parliament, by and with 
the advice of his privy council, to permit the 
importation of corn into the ſaid counties, for a 
limited tine, and in ſhips or veſſels belonging to 
any ſtate in amity with his Majeſty, "navigated 
by foreign ſeamen, | 

An act to extend the proviſions of an act, in- 
tituled, An act to amend and make more effec- 
tual the laws relating to rogues, vagabonds, and 
other idle and diſorderly perſons, and to houſes of 
correction, to certain caſes not therein mentioned. 

An act for building a new gaol for the town 
and county of the town of Kingſton upon Hull; 
for purchaling an additional burial-ground for 
the ule of tie pariſh of the Holy Trinity in the 
ſaid town; for regulating the fares of hackney- 
coachmen, chairmen, and porters, and the prices 
of carriage of goods; for altering the time of 
lighting lamps; for aſcertaining the breadth of 
party-walls; and for preventing certain nuiſances 
within the ſaid town, liberties and precincts 
thereof; for amending an act of the fourteenth 
year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, for 
making and eſtabliſhing public quays or wharfs 
at Kingſton upon Hull, in reſpect to ſuch as are 
or may be built oppoſite to certain ſtaiths in the 
ſaid act deſcribed z and for other purpoſes. 

An act for improving the navigation of the 


River Trent, from a place called Wilden Ferry, 


in the counties of Derby and Leiceſter, or one of 
them, to Gainſborough, in the county of Lincoln 
and for impowering perſons navigating veflels 
thereon to hale the ſame with horſes. 

An act for making and maintaining a naviga- 
ble canal from a place near Rider's Green, in 
the county of Stafford, to Broadwater Fire En- 
gine, and fix collateral cuts from the ſame, to ſe- 
ver.l coal- mines; and alſo a navigable canal 
from or near the town of Birmingham, to join 
the Coventry Canal at or near Fazely, in the pa- 
riſh of Tamworth, in the ſaid county of Stafford, 
with a collateral cut to the lower part of the ſaid 
town of Birmingham. 

An act for alte:ing and varying the powers of 
an act paſſed in the ſixth year of the reign of 
King George the Firſt, for making the River 
Douglas, alias Aſland, navigable from the River 
Ribble to Wigan, in the county palatine of 
Lancaſter; and for enabling the Company of 
proprietors of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, in- 
corporated by an act paſſed in the tenth year of 
his preſent Majeſty's reign, to purchaſe the ſaid 
river navigation; for amending the ſaid laſt men- 
tioned act; for incorporating and conſolidating 
the ſaid two navigations; aud for other purpoſes. 

An act for better paving, cleanſing, and light- 
ing, the pariſh of St. Clement Danes, in the 
county of Middleſex, and certain places adjoin- 
ing thereto; and for removing and preventing 
nuiſances and annoyances therein. , 
An act for providing a proper workhouſe with 
in the pariſh of Birmingham, in the county of 

N | Warwick; 


* 


n them dre ode 
vation invented by Mr. Spalding, of cutting the 
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Warwick; and for better regulating the poor 
ithin the ſaid pariſh, T% 
An ad for widening the north-weſt end of 


Fenchurch Street, and the ſouth end of the Old 


Jewry, within the city of London. 

An act for better paving, cleanſing, and light- 
Ihg the pariſh of St. Martin in the Fields, within 
the liberty of WeſtminRer, and certain places 
adjoining thereto; and for removing _ pre- 
venting nuiſances and annoyances therein. 

An act for the more eaſy and ſpeedy recovery 
of ſmall debts within the town and liberties of 
Shrewſbury, in the county of Salop. 


An act for enlarging the term and powers of 


7 act, paſſed in the ſecond year of his preſent 
lajeſty's reign, for altering, widening and amend- 
ing the road from the North Gate of the city of 
Wincheſter, over Worthy Cow Down, through 
Whitchurch and other places, to Newtown river; 
and alſo the road from Worthy Cow Down afore- 
faid, through Wherwell, to the preſent turnpike 
road at Andover, in thecounty of Southampton. 
An add for enlarging the terms and powers of 
two acts, made in the ſeventh year of King 
George the Firſt, and the eighth year of King 
George the Second, for repairing the road from 
Saint Gilee's Pound to Kilbourne Bridge, and for 
paving Oxford Road; and alſo of an act made in 
the rwenty-ninth year of King George the Se- 
cond, to enable the reſpective truſtees of the tur- 
pike- roads leading to Highgate Gate Houſe 
nd Hampſtead, and from Saint Giles's Pound to 
Kilbourne, to make a new road from the Great 
Northern Road at Iſlington, to the Edgware road 
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near Paddington, ſo far as the ſame is by the 
ſaid act directed to be under the management of 
the truſtees of the ſaid two firſt mentioned acts. 

An act for veſting in Henry Earl of Pembroke 
his heirs and aſſigns for ever, the fee-ſimple and 
inheritance of the hundred of Kynwardfton, and 
certain lands and hereditaments in the pariſhes of 
Great Bedwyn and Burbage, in the county of 
Wilts; and for ſettling other lands and 'heredi. 
taments, in lieu thereof, to the ſame uſes. 

And to fourteen private bills. | 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28. 


St. James's, June 28, The king has been 
pleaſed to approve of Peter Anker, Eſq; to be 
conſul - general for his Daniſh Majeſty in the 
kingdom of Great Britain. 

Peterſburgh, May 30. On Saturday laft, at 
noon, a fire broke out in the Admiralty in this 
city, and in leis than four hours near one halt 
of that building was conſumed. Fortunately ſe- 
veral large ſn;ps on the ſtocks were ſaved; and as 
the ſtores in that part where the flames vegan had 
lately been removed, the loſs is not very con- 
fiderable, This accident is ſuppoſed to have been 
owing to ſome ſparks from a torge, which were 
blown under the roof of one of the ſtyrehouies. 

Stockbolm, June 10. Yeſterday evening, be- 
tween ſeven and eight o'cl;ck, his Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty embarked on board a yacht for Abo. 

Berlin, June 17. His Pruſſian Majeſty hav. 
ing finiſh-d the reviews in Pomerania and Pruſſia, 
returned to Potzdam on the 13th inſtant, in per- 
feCt health. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


A UNE I, 
THE Prince. or Wales gave a grand dinner 
| at Buckingham Houſe; at which were 
preſent, the Duc De Chartres, Duc Fitzjames, 
M. Conflans, the Duke of Portland, Viſcount 
Keppel, Lord Nocth, Mr. Fox, and. ſeveral of 
the principal nobility. 7 7 54 
2, This morning, at five o'clock, the following 


- melancholy and much to be regretted, accident 


happened in Dublin Bay. The ingenious im- 
proven of che divigg-bell, Mr. Charles Spalding, 
{who weighed up ſeventeen guns from the Royal 


George) aſſiſted by his, friend, Mr. Ebenezer 


Watſon, dived a fourth time in ſeven fathom 
Water, to ſurvey the poſition of the wreck of the 
Imperial Ihdiaman, lately loſt near the Kiſhes. 


bey had been down three times the preceding 


day. and, in the. laſt fatal attempt, had remain- 
e an Hour and a quarter. During the fult hour, 
the ſignal had been properly attended to, and 
three Tepplies of freſh air conveyed down; but, 
yahappily," (as is ſuppoſed) the laſt barrel had 
not reached them. which muſt immediately bave 
Ser ſuffocation, ſo as to have pre- 
trom adopting the mode of preſer- 
weight ſuſpended from the centre of the bell, by 
whjth means it would haye inftantly reached the 
ſurſace of the Mater. * 505 


7 


On examination of Mr. Spalding's captain, by 
the inqueſt-jury, it appeared, that for the laſt 
half hour the lignal-ropes muſt have been en- 
tangled. For the benefit of ſociety, we hope 2 
more minute inveſtigation will be made into the 
fatal cauſe, by men of profeſſional abilities; and 
while we more particular lament the lots of this 
enterprizing man, what iympathetic heart but 
muſt feel for his widow and ſeven infant children 
No medical gentleman being near, all means of 
recovery, upon the veſlel's arrival in Dublin, 
proved abortive. Upon drawing up the bell, 
Mr. Spalding was recl.ning on his breaſt, and 
Mr. Watſon fitting erect. | 

From the authority of ſeveral ſkilfu] inveſtiga- 
tors into the ill-fated cauſe, (particularly one emi- 
nent for his philoſophical abilitie ] it appears evi- 
dent, that it was undoubtedly owing to a highly 
noxious effluvia, either ariſing from the putrid 
bodies in the Ind.aman, or the great quantity o 
the medical plant called Ginſeng, part of the cargo, 
that the public experienced this melancholy loſs, 
Mr. Spalding was a native of Edinburgh, where 
he carried on an extenſive buſineſs as a ſugar- 
refinex ang contectioner. Since the days of Dr. 
Halley, not an individual had ever made the leaſ 
effort to go under water by means of the diving- 
bell, till Mr. Spalding, impelled by curiofity, an 
intrepidity of ſpirity and a genius tor mechanics, 
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1983] 
made ſeveral ſucceſsful attempts to remain for a 
eonfiderable time in deep water under the bell, 
and at length became ſuch a proficient ia this 
aquatic art, that he could remain, if neceflary, 


X Jor a whole day, in water of twelve or fourteen 


fathoms deep. His acquaintances having ſo 
many proofs of the trifling danger with which 
this wonderful viſitation of the deep was attend- 
ed, frequently ventured to accompany him; and 
even an Amazonian lady of Edinburgh is ſaid to 
have went down with him, where ſhe remained 
upwards of half an hour. A ſhip from London 
to Leith having been wrecked ſame years fince, 
3n which Mr. Spalding had a great many articles, 
he made a propoſal to the owners of the cargo, 
that, if they would bear a ſhare in the expences 
of his journey to the wreck, he would make every 
effort in his power for the recovery of their joint 
property; but as they all declined the offer, Mr. 
Spalding went at his own coſt; and though he 
recovered little of his own, being in the water 
periſhable commodities, he brought up a con- 
fiderable part of the reſt of the cargo, which no 
a could wreft from him. ü 

When the unfortunate accident happened to 
the Royal George, Mr. Spalding was ſent for, 
and engaged by the Admiralty and Navy Boards, 
on condition, that he was to receive one-third of 
all the property he could raiſe belonging to the 
Royal George. He accordingly brought up nine 
braſs guns and a few iron ones, with ſtores to 
the value of ncar a thouſand pounds, the whole 
being eſtimated at 30 l. The cold ſeaſon ap- 
proaching, Mr. Spalding left Portſmouth laſt 
October, with a promiſe that he would return in 
the warm months, and reſume his avocation. In 
the mean time, he was ſent for from Edinburgh 
by the under-writers of the Belgioioſo Imperial 
Eaſt Indiaman, which was wrecked ſome time 
ago in Dublin Bay, outward- bound from Liver- 
pool, and not a ſoul ſaved, whoſe agreement was 
truly liberal. The cargo was valued at near 
350,008. of which 30,000. is in filver and lead. 
He was to have one-fourth of the filver and 
lead, and one half of the reſt of the cargo; and 
though he ſhould not recover a fangle article, they 
were to defray all his expences trom the day he 
left Edinburgh to that of his return: and as ſhe 
lies in ten fathom water, two leagues from the 
more, and not in quickſands, with her maſt 
above water at ebb, there was the greateſt pro- 
bability of Mr. Spalding's being nobly repaid for 
his ingenuity and ſpirit. 
. Accordingly, he went to Ireland; and, if he 
had ſpeedily accompliſhed his buſineſs there, he 
was to have fet out. for Gibraltar, ſtrongly re- 
commended by Commodore Elliot to the brave 
governor of the fame name, as there are above 
four hundred braſs guns, which were funk in the 
Bay on the glorious z3th of September, with 
the Spaniſh gun-boats;. each of which, even at 
the price of old metal, is worth upwards of 200l. 

Mr. Spalding being down, one very clear day, 
where he could perceive, on board the Royal 


Score, every object as diſtin; as above wa- 


ter, beheld one of the moſt tremendous and 
thocking ſpectacles that the human mind can 
form; great numbers of the dead bodies in va- 
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the guns, others with the carriages above them, 
Kc. And when it is recollected what viſages 
they muſt naturally have in that ſtate of putre- 
faction, no imagination can paint it without the 
utmoſt horror! What, then, muſt have been his 
ſenſations on actually viewing them! 

Mr. Spalding has been heard to dechare, that 
he could bring up moſt if not all the guns and 
ſores of the Royal, George, and perhaps get* 
even the (hip herſelf raiſed this ſummer; or if 
that were found totally impracticable, he would 
engage to blow hex up with gunpowder, by which 
means the greateſt part of her timbers and re- 
maining ſtores might be made to float on the 
ſurface. 

4. This being his Majeſty's birth-day, who” 
then entered the 46th year of his age, the morn- 
ing was uſhered in with the ringing of bells, and 
other demonſtrations of joy, At noon the Park 
and Tower guns were fired, and at one o'clock 
the ode was performed in the grand council. 
chamber, before their Majeſties, the Prigce of 
Wales, Duke of Cumberland, all the young 
princes and princeſſes, and ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity. 

Thedrawing-room, which was one of the moſt 
brilliant and crowded ever known on a births 
day, began about half after three o'clock, and 
was not over till ſix. Among the principal no- 
bility preſent, beſides the royal family, were, the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork; Dukes 


of Portland, Devonſhire, Marlborough, Mon- 


tagu, Rutland, Queenſberry, Gordon, and Ar- 
gyll; Marquiſſes ot Czermarthen and Lothianz 
Earls of Aberdeen, Cholmondeley, Hertford, 
Oxford, Surrey, Carlifle, Saliſbury, Weſtmorv- 
land, Bellamont, Waldegrave, Hillſborough, 
Chatham, and Cornwallis; Viſcounts Stormont, 
Keppel, Say and Sele, Howe, and Mount Edge- 
cumbez Lords Loughborough, Sydney, Aihs 
burton, Walfingham, Onſlow, Howe, Rawdong 
Rodney, and Thurlow; moſt of the biſhops; 
the Lord Advocatez General. Arnold; all the 
foreign miniſters; Dutcheſſes of Argyll, Marl= 
borough, Hamilton, Buccleugh, Bolton, Port- 
land, Beaufort, and Ancaſter; Ladies Fitz- 
william, Brudenell, Howe, Loughborough, Store 
mont, &C. &c. ; , 

His Majeſty, according to the eſtabliſhed eti- 
quette, was plainly dreſſed in a pale chocolates 
coloured cloth coat, with a ſtraw-coloured fil 
waiſtcoat, lightly embroidered. His ſtar and 
ſhoulder-knot of diamonds.— The queen was 
ſuperbly dreſſed in a gorge de pigeon luſtring, co« 
vered with a filver-wrought craped gauze, deco · 
rated with great taſte; tha ſleeve · knots of ſtraws 
colour, enriched with valuable jewels, and a 
diamond ſtomacher. Her Majeſty's hair was in- 
terſperſed with diamonds, and lightly topped 
with artificial flowers.—The Princeſs Royal was 
in white very lightly ornamented, and had forms 


fine diamonds in her hair, -Princeſs' Auguſta 


— 


nous attitudes! ſome alung to the carriages of ſtrau- coloured filk, elzgantly 1 


wore a rich ſilver tiſſue, adorned with bows and 
bunches of pearl, and a diamond feather in thied 
hair. The Prince of Wales was in a-pale'ginie= 
coloured fitk coat, ſpotted with ſpangles,: an 
richly embroidered. down the front and f 
with flyer. * His waiſtcoat and cuffs af 
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ably ſpendid, 6 
The Duc de Chartres was at court, and formal- 
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The Duke of Cumberland wore a filk coat, of 
a ſtone-colour ground, richly embroidered, the 
cuffs of which, like his waiſtcoat and breeches, 
were of ſilver tiſſue. J | 

The reſt of the dreſſes were more gay than 
gaudy. The Duke of Portland was uncommonly 
brilliant, from a rich embroidered waiſtcoat. 
Lord Carliſle, Lord Lewiſham, and Lord Stor- 
mont, wore dark - coloured coats, and the firſt 
and laſt had diamond ſtars. | 
The ladies were chiefly in fancy-dreſſes, in ge- 
neral of white filk, petit rouge, or papillon, with 
gold and filver trimmings: their heads adorned 
with artificial flowers and various coloured rib- 
bands, and in ſome a great quantity of diamonds; 
ſeveral of them alſo wore diamond leeve-knots. 
-Among the moſt diſtinguiſhed were, Lady Hora- 
tia Waldegrave, in white Italian gauze, trim- 
med with wrought crape in colours, interſperſed 
with jewelry, bouquets, love-knots, wreathes of 
roſes, laiirel, &c, Lady George Cavendiſh, in 
lach and filverz Lady Delawar, and Lady Wil- 
loughby, in petit rouge; and the Dutcheſs of An- 
caſter, in royal purple and ſilver. 

The ball at night was alſo exceedingly ſplen- 
did. Their Majeſties entered about half paſt 
nine o'clock, and paid their compliments to the 
nobility in the circle; after which the minuets 
were commenced by the Prince of Wales, who 
walked the two firſt with the Princeſs Royal and 
Princeſs Auguſta. The minuets were then con- 
tinued by the Duke of Cumberland, Lord GA - 
way, Lord Morton, Mr. North, Mr. Smith, Mr. 

Lady Aylesford, Lady P. Bertie, Lady 
Horatia Waldegrave, Lady George Cavendifh, 
Mrs. Walpole, Miſs Thynne, Miſs St. John, 
Miſs Broderick, &c. &c. 

The ladies who were candidates for minuet 
dancing were ſo numerous, that every gentleman, 
except the Princeof Wales and Duke of Cumber- 
land, was obliged to dance four minuets. The 
country-dances did not begin till a quarter paſt 
eleven. The two firſt couples were, the Prince 
of Wales and Princeſs Royal; Duke of Cumber- 
land and Princeſs Auguſta; beſides whom were 
Lord Galway, Mr. Lake, Mr. North, Mr. Smith, 
&c. Lady H. Walpole, and other ladies of the 
Circle, who danced minuets. The ball broke 
up about half paſt twelve, and by one the rooms 
were entirely cleared. | ; 

Mr. Secretary Fox came to St. James's in his 
new carriage, and new liveries, a white coat 
with gold ſhoulder-knots, and gilt buttons, blue 


 waiſtcoat and breeches, and gold-laced hats. 


Though the day was not favourable to the diſ- 
play of the ſuperb equipages which were prepared 

rthe occaſion, many new carriages were launch- 
ed, and the ſhew in St. James's Street was toler- 


ly tock leave of their Majeſties, previous to his 
going to France. 8 
3:+The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoreſs were 
Uleewiſe at court, to pay their compliments to 
hik: Majeſty; and at night the Manfion-Houſe 
was finely illuminated. 
6, This morning the remains of the late 


ant Raflanz lay in tate at the chapel in War- 
Serre A & 6-3-5 . 8 in 98225 
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wick Street, when a ſolemn dirge was performed · 
The corpſe was placed in the middle aiſle with 
plumes of feathers and twelve wax lights round 


the coffin; after which the body was interred in | 
a a vault in Pancras church-yard. 


7. An inquifition was taken at Overbury, in 
Worceſterſhire, bef6re Harry Long, Gentleman, 
Coroner, on view of the body of Samuel Brunſ- 
den, a youth about nineteen years old, who was 
killed by a vicious bull. On the bull's making 
furiouſly at him, he defended himſelf with a ſtick 
a long time, but being overpowered, was beat 
down, and the bull, in a moſt wonderful man- 
ner, rolled him along the ground, rofled him 
many times an aſtoniſhing height in the air, 
ſtuck his horns into his body, and carried him a 
conſiderable way upon them. Great part of the 
lad's bowels being forced out, and much bl»od 
ſpilt, the bull became more furious, and ſetting 
up a moſt horrible roar, brought nineteen -cows 
(which were grazing in the ſame paſture) run- 
ning to the ſpot, and, on ſmelling the blood, 
they began a moſt tremendous bellowing, and 
fell to fighting, the bull ſtill toſſing and rolling 
the poor wretch, which exhibited a fight moe 
eaſily to be conce ved than deſcribed. Though 
ſeveral perſons beheld the dreadful ſcene, it was 
a long time before they could procure proper 
weapons to reſcue the lad from this terrible ſitu- 
ation; and notwithſtanding ſo large a portion ot 
his bowels was forced out of his body, he ſur- 
vived ſeven hours, retaining his ſenſes to the laſt. 
During the time the ſurgeon was adjuſting and 
placing his bowels in his body, he was very at- 
tentive to the whole proceſs, which he bore with 
amazing fortitude, 


10. The ſeſſion which began on the 4th in- 


ſtant at the Old Bailey, ended this day, when 
ſentence of death was pronounced on twenty-two 
capital convicts; eleven were ſentenced to be 
tranſported; nineteen to be impriſoned and kept 
to hard labour in the houſe of correction for dit- 
ferent terms, ſeveral of whom are alſo to be 
whipped; eighreen were ſentenced t» be whipped 
and diſcharged; four to be impriſoned in New- 
gatez and twenty-five diſcharged by proclama- 
tion. Thirteen are detained for trial at the en- 
ſuing aſſizes for the counties of Devon, Suffolk, 
Eſſex, Surrey, and Kent. 

The ſeffion of the peace was adjourned until 
Thurſday the 12th inſtant at Guildhall, and the 
ſeflion of gaol-delivery of Newgate until Wed- 
neſday the 23d of July at the Old Bailey. 
Mr. Ryland's trial is put off till next ſeſſion. 
The jury gave a verdi of inſanity againſt 
Michael Hammell, the perſon who fired a piſ- 
rol at the Rev. Dr. Durand, while preaching at 
the French church, Spitalfields, and care was 


ordered to be taken of him. 


A new light-houſe has juſt been erected on a 
Hill near Norwood, upon an Experimental plan. 
It is formed in a ſhelving way, fimitar to the 
roof of a houſe, covered with glaſs, and the 
inſide lighted with lamps? the back part of this 
machinery is lined with poliſhed copper, to add 
to the reflection of the lamps. This curious in- 
vention is viewed every night from Black Friars 
Bridge, to obſerve it's utility in the different 
10% N 2 F ſe e 22 changes 
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1783. 
changes of weather; and if found to anſwer the 
intended uſe, ſimilar erections are to be adapted, 
inſtead of the light houſes on the different parts 
of the ſea-coaſts, which are at preſent illumi- 


nated with coals. 
11. This dav the firſt tone was laid of the 


theatre to be built by ſubſcription at the London 


Hoſpital. A proceſſion was made from the hoſ- 
pital to the place of the intended building at the 
eaſt end, conſiſting of a numerous company of 


the friends of the undertaking. A plate of me- 


tal was depoſited with, the ſtone, on which was. 
engraved the following inſcription, viz. * The 
* foundation of this medical theatre was begun, 
and the firſt ſtone depofited by Buſick Har- 
wood, M. D. F. A. S. principal patron and 
promoter of the undertaking, attended by a 
numerous aſſembly of the benefactors and 
friends to medical ſcience, on Wedneſday the 
11th day of June, 1783. Thomas Healde, 
M. D. F.R.S. James Maddocks, M. D. 
Richard Grindall, F. R. S. William Blizard, 
F. A. S inſtitutors of lectures on phyſick and 
ſurgery, at the London Hoſpital. Architect, 
John Robinſon,” An excellent prayer was 
compoſed on the occaſion by the Rev. Mr. Eu- 
cham. After the ceremony ,the company ad- 
journed to dine at the London Tavern. The 
very ſpirited ſubſcription that was there made, 
leaves no doubt that this laudable work will 
meet with due encouragement. Dr. Healde, Dr. 
Maddocks, and Mr. Blizard, were requeſted each 
to deliv-r an oration on the opening of the thea- 
tre, Beſides the ſum on account of the theatre, 
$51, were ſubſcribed for the hoſpital. 

At the adjourned ſittings before Lord Mans- 
field and a ſpecial jury, at Weſtminſter Hall, 
two aCtionswere tried; the one brought by a Mr. 
Crowder, and the other by a Mr. Braithwaite, 
againſt ſeveral young gentlemen at Harrow 
ſchool, for a violent aſſault. 

It appeared in evidence, that the two plain- 
tiffs had been at Harrow upon buſineſs, and that 
a number of the ſcholars, 1ecing that they were 
ſtrangers, had gathered abou: them, calling them 
ludicrous names, ſuch as Bucks, Bloods, and 


Quizzes, which latter was explained by Mr. 


Bearcroft, as the cart <vord of the ſchool for 
the year, being an abbreviation of the words 


Queer Phizzes; and that the defendants had pull- 


ed the hair of the plaintiffs, ſpit upon them, 
and otherwiſe ill treated them; that the plain- 
tiffs then went to Dr. Heath, the maſter of the 
ſchool, to complain of them, and that in con- 
ſequence thereof the ſcholars, many of whom 
were full-grown lads, aſſembled in greater num- 
bers, and aſſaulted the plaintiffs in ſo violent a 
manner, that the plaintiff (Crowder) was tor 
ſome months in a very deplorable condition trom 
a concuſſion of the brain, which brought on a 
number of alarming ſymptoms, from the con- 
lequences of which, as appeared by the evidence 
of Sir John Elliott and Sir William Fordyce, 
he has ſtill much to appreh-nd, unleſs he lives 
with the, greateſt temperance for many months 


te come: and with reſpect to the other plaintiff” 
(Braithwaite) it appeared that he had been 


knocked down, and tuen ſeverely beat and kicked, 
Ver. II. 
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but without ſuch injurious effects as his friend 
had experienced, his head having been ſaved by 
a woman Who ſtood over him, while he was beg- 
ging that they would not kill him. | 

The injury was admitted by Mr, Bearcroft; 
but, in extenuation of damages, he urged, that 
one or both of the plaintiffs had ſtrock one of the 
young gentlemen with a whip or bamboo cane. 

Mr. Solicitor General argued ſtrongly and ably. 
for the neceſſity of making publick examples in 
ſuch inſtances of vio'ence and barbarity. 

But Lord Mansfield obſerved to the jury, that 
the cauſe did not appear to him to be a proper 
one for aggravating ſpeeches in increaſe of da- 
mages; as the ſcholars had, no doubt, ↄlready 
ſuftered the diſcipline of the ſchool for their of- 
fence, and they who were guilty having no pro- 
perty of their own to make ſatisfaction the da- 
mages muſt be paid by their parents, who were 
certainly innecent. 

"The jury went out for about half an hour, and 
brought in a verdi of 2c<l, to Crowder, and 
20l. to Braithwaite, with coſts. a 

16, Between one and two o'clock this morn= 
ing, a fire broke ou: in the one pair of ſta'rs 
of the houſe belonging to Mr. Croſdale, in Wa- 
ter Street, adjaining to Arundel Street, in the 
Strand; and the room being conſumed, Lieute- 
nant Symonds, of the Rainbuw man of wary 
unfortunately periſhed in the flames. 

17. Several prizes, of hats, breeches, and 
frocks, were ploughed for in the common fields 
of Odiham, in Hampſhire, and determined in 
the preſ:nce of near two thouſand IneQtators, 
among whom were the principal gentry of the 
town and neighbuurhond, and a very reipectable 
body of yeomanry. There appeared upon the 
ground fifteen candidates for the prizes, who drew 
lots for the order of ploughing, Every man's 
work was diſtinguiſhed by the number of his lot, 
in order to prevent the appearance of partiality 
in the umpires, who did not appear on the ground 
till the whole work was compleated. The vie- 
torious candidates were conducted on horſeback 
into the town, amidſt the applauſe and approba- 
tion of their fellow-labourers, who ſeemed to 
have caught that emulation, which the inflitu- 
tion of the ſ:ciety who gave the prizes was in- 
tended to excite, 


Hr..ns of the Monyy Bir.1. for laying a 
Stamp-Duty upon Bill: of Exchange, Premy- 
ſory Notes, Receipts, Cc. : 


The preamble recites the preſent act for ſtamp- 
ing Biils of Exchange and Promiſſory Notes. 

The 1 clauſe enacts, that the above act {hall , 
ſtand repealed on the iſt of Auguſt 1783. 
2. That new duties ſhall commence on the 
ſame day, viz. on every Foreign and Inland Bill 
of Exchange, Promiſſory or other Note, Draft 
or Order, under sol. a ſtamr-duty of fixpencez 
for gol. and upwards, ore Gilling. 

a, That the ftamp- duties on, Receipts ſhall 
commence on the 1ſ day of September 1782, 
viz. Receipts over 21. and under 2.01. to pay t4we- 
Pence; 20). and upwards to pay four-pence. 

4. That drafts and orders tor payment of 
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money on demand, drawn upon bankers and 
others living within ten miles of the drawer, ſhall 
be exempted from the duty; alſo receipts for 
1 * paid into the Bank of England, or other 

anking-houſe; or for dividends on the funds, 
or on the back of any bill of exchange, promiſ- 
ſory or other note, already ſtamped; or bank 
poſt-bill, or letter acknowledging the receipt of 
any bill, note, or remittance; or any receipt on 
deed, bond, mortgage, or other obligatory in- 
ſtrument already directed to be ſtamped; or any 
releaſe or acquittance by decd, or receipt given 
by the "Treaſury of the Navy; or account of pay 
of the army, or given by officer, ſeaman, or 
ſoldier, or their repreſentatives; or on account of 
— pay, or penſion, victualling or ordnance 


3. Not to extend to any bill of exchange or 


promiſſory note iſſued in Scotland, and under 2 18. 


6. Not to extend to more than 3d. duty on 
any bill, note, draft, or order, on demand, where- 
in the ſum does not exceed 10l. 

7. Nor to any receipt on a foreign bill of ex- 
change. 

8. No foreign bill chargeable with more than 
Gd. but duplicates and triplicates to pay. 

9. Bank notes, &c. exempted on condition of 
paying 12,000h annually, 

10. Twenty pounds penalty on evading the act. 
11. Receipts in full of all demands to pay 4d. 
12. Duty on bills of exchange, &c. to be paid 

by the drawer; duty on receipts by the perſon 
requiring the receipts, except in caſe of his Ma- 
zeſty. 

, 13. Management of the above duties to be 
with the commiſſioners of ſtamps, who have 
power to employ officers. 

14. Vellum, paper, &c. to be ſtamped ye 
engroſſing or writing, or not to be receive 
evidence. 

15. Unſtamped receipts under 21. may be 
given in evidence, but not acknowledgments of 
all debts and demands. 

16. Stamp of ad. upon receipts, amounting 
to 21. and under 201. ſhall be given in evidence, 
but not if they contain a general diſcharge in full 
of all demands. ; 

17. An additional ſtamp to be put upon bills 
already ftamped with a three-penry ſtamp, under 
the laſt act. EPs 

8. The uſual allowance to be made on 

mpt payment of duties. 
Kan —— may alter the ſtamps oc- 
caſionalljy. | 

20. Counterfeiting ſtamps, DEATH. 

21. This act tobe regulated as former acts. 

22, One moiety of pecuniary penalties to go 
to his Majeſty, the other to the informer. 

22. The duties to be paid to the receiver- 
general of other ſtamp- duties. 


24. The books to be kept in the office of the 


Auditor of the Exchequer. 
25. Application of the dutles. 
1 Perſons ſued for executing this act, may 
plead the general iffue. 


5 24. A common-hall for the election of ſhe- 


 rifts, and other annual officer, for the year en - 
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ſuing, being held, Mr. Alderman Turner, and 
Thomas Skinner, ay the celebrated auctioneer, 


were choſen ſheriffs for the city of London and 


county of Middleſex; and the preſent chamber- 
lain, bridgemaſters, and aleconners, were una- 
nimouſly re- elected. Four members of the com- 
mon council were then nominated for auditors of 
the city and bridge-houſe accounts;, to which a 
fifth was added on behalf of the livery, viz. 
Mr. Thomas Tomlins, clerk of the painter- 
ſtainers company, and chairman of the livery 


at large. 


Letters from New York, dated the latter end 


of April, mention, that the number of inhabi- 
tants going to Nova Scotia in the preſent fleet, 
conſiſts of upwards of goco ſouls, exceeding by 
more than 1000 the largeſt town in Connecticut, 
including the out-pariſhes. The intereſt alone 
of the domeſtic debt of America, amounts to 
Maſſachuſett's ſhare, to 1 50,0001. lawful money; 
the foreign debt is calculated at the ſame. The 
ſupport of civil government, excluſive of navy 
and army, is 220,000l. , The taxes to pay this 
amount are upwards of 4s. in the pound; fix 
times more than the circulating ſpecie in the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, 

The Americans are faid to be threatened with 
a terrible Indian war. The world well knows 
what barbarities they have committed among 
the ſavages, who have hitherto been reſtrained 
from retaliating, by the king's authority. Irri- 
tated, however, to a degree vf phrenzy, by re- 
peated cruelties, and apprehenſive that the Ame- 
ricans mean to extirpate them, they have at laſt 
taken up the hatchet, which they declare ſhall 
ſwim in blood. All the nations, from the Gulph 
of Mexico to the Northern Lakes, incluſive, are 
combined, and intend to commence hoſtilities 
this ſummer. So formidable a combination of 
the Indians was never before known in North 
America. This account is ſaid to have been 


ſent by expreſs from Canada to Sir Guy Catle- 


ton, who forwarded the particulars to Congreſs. 
25. The judges choſe their circuits for the 
ſuramer aſſizes, as follows 
Home, Lord Mansfield, Mr. Juſtice Gould. 
Oxford. Ld. Loughborough, Mr. Juſtice Nares. 
Midland. Lord Chief Baron, Mr. ]uftice Willcs. 
Norfolk. Mr. Juſt. Aſhhurſt, Mr. BaronHotham. 
North. Mr. Baron Eyre, Mr. Juſtice Buller. 
Weſt. Mr. Baron Perryn, Mr. E Heath. 
27. The report was made to his Majeſty in 
council of the priſoners under ſentence of death 
in Newgate, who were convicted laſt April ſeſ- 
fion, when the following were ordered for execu- 
tion, viz. John Wharton, for a burglary in the 
houſe of Robert Aſkey, and ſtealing ſome money 
and a quantity of ſoap; John Hazleworth, for 
robbing John Fitzpatrick on the highway of a 
Glver watch, and two half-crown pieces; Robert 
Cullum, for breaking into the houſe of John 
Hatch, in themight-time, with intent to ſteal his 
goods; Alexander Smith, for uttering and pub- 
liching as true, a certain acceptance of a bill of 
exchange, drawn by James Gordon, of Antigua, 
on Benjamin and John Boddington, with intent 
to defraud; John Higginſon, belonging to the 
Poſt · oſtice as a ſorter of letters, for W 
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letter directed to Meſſrs. Stoffe and Criſpe, at 
South-Weald in Suffolk, containing ſeven Bank- 
notes, value 20l. each; John Mills, on the Co- 
ventry AR, for maliciouſly lying in wait with 
others, and unlawfully cutting oft part of the ear 
of John Frazier, and wounding him in different 
parts of his body and face, to be executed on 
Holborn- Hill ; William Rutley Pratt, for a 
burglary in the dwelling-houſe of John Prieſtly, 
and ſtealing a quantity of filver-plate, &c. and 
William Harcourt, for treaſonably having in his 
cuſtody a mould, and other implements, for coin- 
ing half-crowns, ſhillings, and fixpences. 

The following were reſpited during his Ma- 


jeſty's pleaſure; viz. Sarah Leech, for privately 


ſtealing in the ſhop of Daniel Gwynne, in St. 
Margaret's, Weſtminſter, a piece of ſprigged 
muſlin; Anne Lovell, for ſtealing a filver tankard 
in the houſe of Edward Hall, the White Horſe, 
in New Gravel Lane; Colin Reculeſt, for forg- 
ing a bill of exchange, purporting to be the bill 
of exchange of Joſeph Cotton, Eſq. upon Guy 
Burgeſs, Eſq. paymaſter for ſeamen's wages at 
the Eaſt India Houſe, for payment of 561. 158. 
to the ſaid Colin Reculeſt, or bearer, for wages 
on board the ſhip Charlotte, and publiſhing the 
ſame with intent to defraud William Luffman; 
George Wood, for feloniouſly riding away with 
a gelding, the property of John Small; Thomae 
Richards, for ſtealing fix Bank- notes, valued at 
20l. each, the property of Henry Harford, Eſq. 
in his dwelling-houſe; Richard M*Dade and 
Robert Forreſter, for privately ſtealing from Si- 


mon Douglas fix guineas; John Brown, a ſeaman 


on board the Goliah, for perſonating one William 
Richards, another ſeaman, who died on board 
the ſaid ſhip, in order to receive the prize-money 
due to Richards, with intent to defraud Meſſcs. 
Rogers, Lloyd, and Stevens; and Thomas Davis, 
for ſtealing in the dwelling-houſe of John Ward, 
twenty yards of Iriſh linen, ſeveral table-ſpoons 
and tea-ſpoons, and fourteen guineas, 

John Lewis, for breaking into the houſe of 
Jo n Delaforce, in Shoreditch, and ſtealing a 
arge quantity of plate, &c. having eſcaped out 


of Newgate on the 6th inſtant, was not re- 


ported, 

The Chancellor's prizes at Oxford for this 
year are adjudged as follows: to Mr. Barker, of 
Chriſt Church, batchelor of arts, for an Engliſh 
eſſay on the Study of Hiſtory; and to Mr, Bowles, 
of Trinity College, for Latin verſes on Calpe 
04%, or the Siege of Gibraltar. 

The prizes given annually by the repreſenta- 
tives in parliament for the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, for the beſt exerciſes in Latin proſe, were 
this week adjudged to Mr. Dampier of King's 
College, and Mr. Catton of St. John's College, 
ſenior batchelors; Mr. Reine of Trinity Col- 
lege, Mr. Sparke of Pembroke, and Mr. Michell 
of King's College, middle batchelors. 

The late Sir William Browne's medals are 
2djudged to Mr. Reine, B. A. of Trinity College, 
for the Greek Ode; and to Mr. Ramſden, of 
the ſame ſociety, for the Epigram. 

28. Yeſterday Lord Hood landed at Portſ- 
mouth, with the ſquadron under his command, 


from the Weſt Indies, His Royal Highneſs 
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Prince William Henry immediately ſet out for 
Windſor, when he arrived about two o'clock. 
Prince William Heary's firſt voyage was to Gibs 
raltar with Lord Rodney, when he fell in with 
Langara's ſquadron near Cadiz, and took or de- 


ſtroyed moſt of them. He then returned with 
Admiral Digby, with whom he ſoon afterwards 
went to New York, and was in the engagement 
between Admiral Greaves and Count de Graſſe 
off the Cheſapeak., His Royal Highneſs after- 
wards went on board the Barfleur, on the fleet's 
return to New York, in which ſhip he proceeded 
to Jamaica, and has ever ſince continued till his 


return to England. 


There was a field-day of the Artillery Company 
and the Royal Independent Volunteers, on Finch- 
ley Common. They were reviewed by Sir Wat- 
kin Lewes, one of the repreſentatives for the city 
of London, and colonel of the Artillery Company, 
and exerciſed by Mr. Alderman Turner, ſheriff, 
lieutenant - colonel and major, and Stephen 
Clarke, Eſq. adjutant. They went through 
their evolutions and manceuvres with credit, 
A moſt reſpectable company attended, together 
with a vaſt concourſe of people, who were much! 
pleaſed with the very handſome appearance the 
independent armed citizens made, Their line 
entered upon their march from Charing Croſs ta 
Temple Bar: the order and regularity which 
was preſerved did them great honour, 

The following letter has been tranſmitted by 
the Judge Advocate General, to the Honours 
able Major Henry Fitz-Roy Stanhope, who was 
honourably acquitted on the 29th inſtant, 


six, Horſe Guards, June 28, 1783. 
HAvixe had the honour to lay before the 
king the proceedings of the general court- mar- 
tial upon your trial, I am to acquaint you, that 
his Majeſty has been pleaſed to approve the opi- 
nion of the ſaid court-martial, whereby you are 
moſt honourably acquitted of the charge exhibited 

againſt you, and of every part thereof. a 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moiſt humble ſervant, 
C. GovuLD, 


Lieutenant Colonel Wall, governor of Goree, 
on the coaſt of Africa, has demanded a court- 
martial, in conſequence of ſome articles exhi- 
bited againſt him, and his trial will come on in 
the courſe of next week, at the Horſe Guards, 

30. This evening the Earl of Sandwich and 
Lord Rodney, in the carriage of the former, were 
ſtopped in White Horſe Street, Piccadilly, by 
two footpads, and robbed; from Lord Sandwich 
they took his watch, and the money from both, 
amounting to ten or twelve guineas each. 

This evening a man, much in liquor, was 
picked up in the Borough by two women, ho 
took him to a two- pair of ſtairs room in the 
Mint; where he had not been long when two 
men entered the room, (one a ſoldier) who, after 
uſing many imprecations, threw him out at the 
window, on the ledge of which he hung ſuſpended 
ſome. time by his hands; but the villains per- 
ceiving it, chopped off is fingers, on which he. 
fell into the-ftreet, and fractured his Kull. He 
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was carried to St. Thomas's Huſpital without 
the ſmalleſt hopes of his recovery. 

The Bank of Ireland opened on the 25th in- 
ſtant, for the tranſaction of general buſineſs, at 
the houſe formerly occupied by Sir George Cole- 
brooke and Co. The notes are fo contrived, 
that they may be cut in two parts, for the con- 
venierce of ſending them by poſt to any place, 
from Dublin, each part containing the number, 
ſum, and date, and having in a full water-mark, 
* Tux BAN x of IRELAND,” The public, 
however, have been much diſappointed, in find- 
ing that no five- pound notes are to be iſſued; 
which certainly would have been of the greateit 
uſe, and wonderfully have facilitated the pay- 
ment of ſmall ſums of money, now ſo much 
embarraſſed by light geld. 


THE EPISTLE FROM THE YEARLY MEE T- 
" ING IN LONDON, OF THE PEOPLE CALL- 
' ED QUAKERS, 


Held by adjournments, from the gth of the 
fixth month 1783, tv the 16th of the ſame, 


incluſive. 
To the Quarterly and Mon: bly Meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and eljewbere. 


DEAR FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 
Wr have renewed cauſe of humble thankful- 
neſs to the God and Father of all our mercies, 


for the gracious aſſiſtance he hath vouchſafed to 


3Rord us, in tranſacting the weighty concerns 
of this large and ſolemn aſſembly, whereby we 
have been preſerved in much breotherly love and 
condeſcenſion; and under a comtortable ſenſe of 
the love of the Goſpel, we deariy ſalute you, 
earneſtly deſiring that it may be the conſtant 
care of every individual, in lowlineſs and meek. 
neſs daily to ſeek an increaſe in the knowledge 
of God, and of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriit, whom to know is life eternal. 

By accounts brought in this year, the ſuffer- 
ings of friends, being principally for tithes, thoſe 
called church-rates, and the militia, amount, in 
England and Wales, to 43411. and thoſe in Ire- 
land, to 13771. 

By advices from the ſeveral quarterly meetings 
in Englund, and by epiſtles from Wales, Norch 
Britain, Ireland, New England, New York, 
Pennſylvania and New Jerſey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
we underſtand that frends appear to be gene- 


rally preſerved in love and unity; that divers 
| have been added to our ſociety in various parts 


by convincement, more elpec.ally. on the conti- 
nent of America, where many have been con- 


ſcient-ouſly led to unite in religious fellowſhip 


with us: and though deey haye been the exer- 
ciſes, and painful the ſufterjngs, of our faithful 
brethren on that contivent ſineg the cummence- 
nent of the late troubles, yet it yields a conſi- 
der able degree of comfort to find, that many 
amengſt them have been thereby induced to a 
ſtricler adherence to the living principle of true 
piety and v;rtue, maniteſted in every heart and 


we conicience, in order to their help and ſalvation. 


We allo find, that notwithſtanding the ſuf- 
feriygs of fricuus there, in divers reſpects, itil 
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remain to be very exerciſing, yet that they have 
been favoured to attend their annual and other 
meetings, without much interruption; that a 
lively concern increaſeth amongſt them for the 
performance of every religious and moral duty, 
and the ſupport of our Chriſtian teſtimony ia it's 
ſeveral branches; and that their fervent labour 
for the reſtoration of the poor enſlaved Africans 
to their due liberty, is Kill continued; which we 
cannot but highly approve, and concur with 
them in, as it is for the removal of an opprei- 
ſion ſupported by cruelty for the ſake of a cor- 
rupt intereſt, in direct oppoſition to the ſpixit 
and precepts of the Goſpel, and even repugnant 
to humanity. 

Now, dear brethren, ſeeing it hath pleaſed 
the Supreme Diſpoſer of events, mercifully to 
incline the powers lately at war to put a ſtop to 
the effuſion of human blood, let us thanktully 
receive the return of peace; and, in all our 
converſation and conduct, demean ourſelves as 
becomes the followers of Chriſt, the Prince of 
Peace, labouring to promote the good of all, 
and, as much as in us lies, putting in practice 
that comprehenſive exhortation of the Apoſtle, 
© I exhort, therefore, that firſt of all, ſuppli- 
© cations, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of 
© thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for 
© all that are in authority; that we may lead a 
« quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs and ho- 
© neſty: for this is good and acceptable in the ſight 
© of God our Saviour, who would have all men 
© to be ſaved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
© the truth,” 

The will of God being thus univerſally gra- 
cious towards mankind, it is much to be la- 
mented, that any ſhould fail of giving due at- 
tention to the law he writes in the heart, and 
the ſpirit he puts in the inward parts or con- 
ſciences of all, for their guidance in the way of 
life and ſalvation; and we cannot but be deeply 
concerned to obſerve the manifeſt deficiency that 
appears in many profeſſing with us, in coming 
up in faithful obedience to this divine, in-ſpeak- 
ing word; which, if duly regarded, would un- 
queſtionably both lead and enable them to ſhew 
forth the faith of the Goſpel, by works anſwer- 
ing thereunto. But, alas! it is apparent, that 
the ſelf-denial to which this principle of con- 
viction leads, is a ſtone of ſtumbling, and a 
rock of offence to the carnal inclinations of thoſe 
who either ſeek to avoid, or who reſiſt, it's ſalu- 
tary admonitions and reproofs. But let us con- 
ſider, that whatſoever modes of faith we profeſs, 
or whatever acts of religion we exerciſe ourſelves 
in, we can never be true Chriſtians without ſub- 
mitting to the Croſs: for, ſaid our. Lord, If 
any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
© ſelf, and take up his croſs daily, and follow me: 
© whoſoever doth not bear his croſs, and come af- 
ter me, cannot be my diſciple. Luke ix. 23.— 
XIV. 27. 

A due ſubjeQion to the croſs would have 
timely prevented many from bringing great trou- 
ble and yeproach upon themſelves and their 
friends, by entering into concerns which they 
either have not properly underſtood, or had not 
5 property of their own to enable them 
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to diſcharge themſelves in, with good reputation: 
it would alſo lead thoſe under waſting and defi- 
cient circumſtances, to avoid all indir-& mea- 
ſures for a temporary ſupport, and rather to give 
up their effect, in due time, than to go on en- 
larging their debts by diſteputable artifices, until 
they are ſtopped by unavoidable neceſſity, and 
plunged at once into ruin, forrow, and diſgrace; 
with the painful addition of bringing their juſt 
creditors into grievous inconveniences, and ſome 
in great danger of ſinking with them in the 
wreck of their affairs. 

Let none among us, therefore, indulge an 
evil covetouſneſs, nor yainly ſeek to vie in ap- 
pearance with thoſe of greater ability; but wiſely 
ſubmit to the croſs, which will diipoie all to be 
content with a manner of living within their 
own compaſs, agreeable to the doQtrine ot our 
holy Head; an honeſt conformity wahereunto, will 
be conducive to inward peace and tranquillity 
here, and to everlaſting felicity hereatter. 

_ Finally, dear friends, we affectionately intreat 
you, who have been ſincerely concerned to follow 
Chriſt in the regeneration, whereby ye have been 
enabled to walk as good examples to others, hold 
faſt that which you have, and till preſs forward, 
with a ſingle eye to the ſpirit of truth, that no- 
thing may be ſuffered to prevent your attainment 
of that bleſſed promiſe, © To him that over- 
© cometh will | give to eat of the tree of lite, 
© which is in the midſt of the paradiſe of God. 
Rev, ii. To 

The grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt be with 
you all. Amen. 

Signed in, and on behalf of, the ſaid meeting, by 
William Turk, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year, 


BIRTHS, 


At her houſe in Hertford Street, the Right 
Honourable Lady Rodney, a ſon. 

The Counteſs Dowager of Granard, a ſon. 

At his lordſhip's houle, Whitehall, Lady Wal- 
pole, a daughter. 

The Dutcheſs of Rutland, g ſon. 

In Spring Gardens, the lagy of Sir Cecil 
Biishopp, Bart. a ſon and heir. 

In Hertford Street, the lady of the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Jenkinſon, a daughter. 

At Purveſhall, Berwickſhire, the lady of Sir 
Alexander Purves, Bart. a daughter. 

The Dutcheſs of Leinſter, a ſon and heit. 


. MARRIAGES. 


Sir John Jervis, K. B. to Miſs Parker, daugh- 
ter of the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Parker. 

Rev. George Boſsley, vicar of Cheſterficld, 
to Mrs. Burton, ſiſter to the Biſhop of Glouceſter, 

At Antwerp, the Right Honourable Sir Jo- 
ſeph Yorke, K. B. to the Dowager Baroneſs de 
Boetzelaer, reli& of the late Baron de Boetze- 
laer, formerly firſt noble of the province of Hol- 
land, The ceremony was performed by the Rev, 
Mr, Williams, miniſter of the Engliſh epiicopal 
church at Rotterdam. 


Sir George Allanſon Winn, Zart. to Miſs 
Blennerhaſſet. 
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perſons, in St. John's Street Road, 


playing a few weeks fince vn Alley Hurt. 


C. Burney, M. A. to Miſs Roſe, Chiſwick, 

Sir William Burnaby, Bart, of Broughton 
Hail, Oxfordſhire, to Miſs Elizabeth Molineux, 
lecond daughter of Criip Molineux, Eig. of 
Garvoldiſham, in the county of Norfolk. 


DEATHS, 


At Levenſide Houſe, Dumbartonſhire, Lad 

Helen Stuart, lady of Lord $ ; 1 
irt, lady of Lord Stonefield, one of 
the lords of council and ſeſlion. 

At Cockermouth, in an advanced age, Mrs. 
Cowley, many years a reſpectable bookieller in 
that place, and mother-in-law of the cclebrated 
M:s, Cowley, 

Charles Webber, Eſq. rear-admiral of the 
white, 

Dr. William Keir, one of the phyſicians to 
St. Thomass Hotpical, 

In Broad Street, St. James's, Lady Chadwick, 
relict of the late Sir Andrew Chadwick. 

Of a violent fever and fore throat, Miſs 
Aigill, only daughter of Mr. Afgill, vinegar- 
merchant, in Thames Street; who wou'd have 
been of age the 25th of this month, when an 
Independent fortune of 10,0001, left by her god- 
tather, would have devolved on her. 

At Canterbury, Thomas Lawrence, M. D. 
fellow of the Royal College of Phylicians, late 
an eminent phyſician in London, and ſome years 
preſident of the college. He ſucceeded Dr. Ni- 
chols as anatomy-proteflor at Oxtford,—And on 
the 15th, his ſecond ton, the Rev. John Law- 
rence, vicar of Pinbrook, Lincolnſhire, and mi- 
niſter of Aſh, near Sandwich, Kent; to both 
ot which he was pteſented about two months 
ſince by the late Lord Chancellor. 

Mis. Anne Brooke, aged 69, relict of Tho- 
mas Brooke, Elq. late of Great Quben Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and mother of Thomas 
Bro ke, Eſq, of Jermyn Street. 

In Cockſpur Street, Charing Croſs, aged only 
22, Mr. Charles Byrne, the famous Iriſh giant, 
whole death is ſald to have been precipatated by 
excethve drinking, to which he was always ad- 
dicted, but more particularly fince his late loſs 
of almoſt ail his property, which he had ſimply 
veſted in a ſingle Bank note of pool. In his 
laſt moments he requeſted that his remains might 
be thrown into the tea, in order that his bones 
might be removed far out of the reach of the 
chirurgical fraternity; in conſequence of which 
the body was put on board a veſſel, conveyed to 
the Downs, and ſunk in twenty fathom water. 
Me. Byrne, about the month of Auguſt 1780, 
meaſured exactly eight feet; in 1732, bis ſtature 
had gained two inches; and, when dead, his tull 
leng h was eight feet four inches. 

At the houſe for the accommodation of inſane 
Thorpe, 
Eſq. a gentleman of large fortune, who had te- 
ſided there near twenty years. It is very remark- 
able, that his body was cloathed with hair of ſuch 
a length, that it ws found neceſſary to comb it 
trequently, to prevent it's entangling. 

At Shepperton, Mr. Betterton, a gardener, 
in conſequence of his breait-bone being fractured 
by a blow from a ciicket-ball, while he was 
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At Boſizz, near Truro, Henry Roſewarne, 
Eſq. vice-warden of the Stannaries, one of his 
majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the county of 
Cornwall, and recorder and one of the repreſen- 
tatives in parliament for the borough of Truro. 
In Duke Street, Mancheſter Square, 'Thomas 
Gataker, one of the curſitors of the High Court 
of Chancery. | 

At Pepper Harrow, Surrey, the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Viſcounteſs Middleton, daughter 
of the Right Honourable Lord Pelham. 


CIVIL PROMOTIONS, 


William Windham, Eſq. to be of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy council in the king- 
dom of Ireland. 
George Twiſleton Ridſdale, Eſq. to the of- 
fice and place of Athlone purtuivant at arms, in 
the ſame kingdom. 
Thomas Davenport, Eſq. to be one of his 
Majeſty's ſerjeants at law, in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and to the honour of knighthood. 
Mr. Nares, ſon of Mr. Juſtice Nares, to be 
ſecretary of briefs. | 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 
War-Office, May 3, 1783. 


vſt Regiment of Foot Guards, Captain Fran- 
cis Dundas, to be captain of a company, vice the 
Honourable Richard Fitz Patrick. 
7th Regiment of Foot. Captain-Lieutenant 
Mungo Noble, to be captain of a company, vice 
John Rowland. 
47th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Francis 
' Encledon, of the 37th regiment, to be captain of 
a company, vice Poole England, | 

62d Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant Richard 
O'Brien Boyle, of the 13th dragoons, to be cap- 
tain of a company, vice Richard Baily. 

both Regiment, 4th Battalion. Lieutenant 
D. McIntoſh, of the zu battalion, to be captain 
of a company, vice Alexander Shaw. 
92d Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant William 
Cockburne, of the 35th regiment, to be captain 
of a company, vice William Wade. 
95th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant George 
Charles Brathwaite, of the 3d dragoons, to be 
captain of a company, vice Frederick St. John. 
goth Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant Francis 
Drake to be captain of a company, vice Richard 
Vere Drury. 
Lieutenant - Colonel John Campbell, of the 
Tooth regiment, to be Colonel in the Eaſt Indies 

only. 
| . Horatio Walpole, to be ſecretary 
and regiſter to the Royal Hoſpital at Chelſea, 
vice Samuel Eſtwicke. 
James Putnam, Eſq. to be deputy barrack- 
m3ſter-general in North America. 
Thomas Afton Coffin, Efq. to be pay-maſter of 
certain contingencies and extraordinari2s in ditto. 
James Lodge, Eſq. to be general ftore-keeper 
to the army in ditto. 


Var. Office, May 20, 1783. 
11th Regiment of Dragocns. Lieutenant 
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John Carnegie, to be captain of a troop, vice 
John Popple. 

Coldftream Regiment of Foot Guards. Major 
the Honourable Thomas Fane, of the 2d regi- 
ment of foot, to be captain of a company, vice 
Thomas B:ſshopp. 

12th Regiment of Foot. Captain-Lieutenant 
Robert Tipping, of the 72d regiment, to be 
captain of a company, vice Charles Cottrell. 

7oth Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant John 
Pare, of the 6th dragoons, to be captain of a 
company, vice John Meredith. * 

724 Regiment of Foot, Captain Roger Ay- 
toune, to be Major, vice Chriſtopher Horsfall. 

Ditto. Lieutenant John Burviil, to be captain 
of a company, vice Roger Aytoune. 

dad Regiment of Foot, Sub-Lieutenant Sir 
John Scott, of the 2d troop of Horſe Grenadier 
Guards, to be captain of a company, vice Wil- 
liam Mure. 

96th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant F. C. 
White, of the 16th foot, to be captain of a com- 
pany, vice Stephen Howe. 

97th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Thomas 
Spooner, to be captain of a company, vice Henry 
Stanyford Blankley. 

Alexander Hamilton, Gent. late Fort Major 
of Minorca, to be Fort Major of Sheerneſs, vice 
Thomas Lawleſs. | 

Thomas Keating, Colonel of the 88th regi- 
ment; the Honourable J. W. Stuart, Lieute- 
nant Colonel Commandant of the 92d regiment; 
Captain E Lewis, of the 64th regiment of 
foot—to be Majors in the army; the two former 
on ſtipulated rank. 


War-Office, May 24, 1783. 
17th Regiment of Foot. Captain Sir John 


Scott, of the 82d regiment, to be captain of a 
company, vice Richard Henry Buckeridge. 


Commiſſions ſigned by bis Majeſty for the Army 
in Ireland. 

34 Regiment of Horſe (or Carabineers.) 
Richard Rich Wilford, Eſq. to be Major. 
Dated May 6, 1783. 

67th Foot. Lieutenant John Guſtayus Croſbie 
to ö captain, vice James Figgins. Dated May 1, 
1783. 

103d Foot. Stephen Freemantle, Eſq. to be 
captain. Dated April 10, 1783. 

John Handcock, Eſq. to be Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Kinſale and Charles Fort. Dated 
April 25, 1783. 

Eſſex Edgeworth, Eſq. to be Fort · Major of 
Charles Fort near Kinſale. Dated as above. 

Henry Pigot, Eſq. to be Adjutant-General in 
Ireland. Dated May 6, 1783. 

Henry Pigot, Eſq. to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army. Dated as above. 


War-Office, May 27, 1783, 
4oth Regiment of Foot, Captain Alexander 
Grant, of the 1ſt Foot Guards, to be captain df 
a company, vice Horace Churchill. 
64th Regiment of Foot. Captain-Lieute- 
nant William Armſtrong, to be captain of a 
company, vice Dennis Kelly. 


$24 Regiment of Foot. Captain Richard 


Henry 
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Henry Buckeridge, of the 17th regiment, to be 
captain of a company, vice Sir John Scott, 

Lieutenant Alexander Donald, of the 85th re- 
giment, to be captain in the army by brevet. 

1ſt Regiment of Foot Guards, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Hugh Dalrymple, of the 68th regi- 
ment, to be captain of a company, vice the Ho- 
nourable J. T. De Burgh. 

68th Regiment of Foot, Licutenant-Colonel 
the Honourable J. T. De Burgh, of the 1ſt Foot 
Guards, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Sw Hugh 
Dalrymple. | 

War- Office, May 31, 1783. 

51ſt Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Archi- 
bald Cuninghame, to be captain of a company, 
vice Ilaac Phipps. 

92d Regiment of Foot. Captain George Earl 
of Crawfurd, to be Major, vice Francis James 
Scott. 

g6th Regiment of Foot. Captain Wade 
Caulfield, from half-pay in the late 112th regi- 
ment, to be captain of a company, Vice George 


Her bert. 


1 


War-Office, June 10, 1783. 

iſt Regiment of Foot Guards. Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Honourable Henry Phipps, of the 
45th regiment, to be captain of a company, vice 
Francis Dundas, 

Royals, 2d Battalion. Captain Sir John 
Miller, from half-pay in the late 113th regiment, 
to be captain of a company, vice Thomas Baker. 

2d Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Thomas 
M*Mahon, of the 48th regiment, to be captain 
of a company, vice George Lord Strathaven. 

45th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francis Dundas, of the iſt Foot Guards, to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel, vice the Honourable Henry 
Phipps. 

49th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant David 
Douglas, to be captain of an additional company, 
vice Francis North. 

62d Regiment of Foot. Captain John Grim- 
ſton, of the 3d Feot Guards, to be captain of a 
company, vice Richard O*Brien Boyle. 

goth Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant Thomas 
Welch, of the 6th foot, to be captain of a com- 
pany, vice Wade Caulfield. 


Commiſſions figned by bis Maj oy for the Army 
in Ireland. 
2d Regiment of Horſe. Lieutenant the Ho- 
nourbale Henry L. Taylor, to be captain, vice 
Jon Francis; by purchaſe. Dated April 26, 
I . 

* Horſe. Lieutenant Charles Tiſdall, to be 
captain, vice Thomas Moore, who retires. Dated 
April 28, 1733. 

5th Dragoons. Brevet Major James Allen, 
to be. Major, vice Gilbert King, who retires, 
Dated April 26, 1783. 

12th Dragoons. Brevet Major John Francis, 
of the 2d Horſe, to be Major, vice Philip Walih, 
deceaſed. Dated as above. 2 

5th Foot. Captain-Lieutenant Richard Cro- 
ker, to be captain, vice Thomas Baker, deceatad. 
Dated April 26, 1783. | 
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Ditto. Lieutenant Robert Pratt, to be captain» 
lieutenant, vice Richard Croker. 

11th Foot, Frederick Auguſtus Wetherall, 
Eſq. of the 104th foot, to be captain, vice Wil- 
liam Bury, who exchanges, Dated April 26, 
1783. 

Invalide. Captain David Robinſon, to be 
Captain of a company of invalids to the Royal 
9 Regiment of Artillery, Dated May 26, 
17 Jo 

iſt Connaught Provincial Regiment of Foot. 
Eldeſt Lieutenant Charles Coſtello, to be captain- 
lieutenant, vice Thomas Ridge, deceaſed; Dated 
April 28, 1783. 


Mar- Office, June 17, 1783. 

6th Regiment of Foot, Captain-Lieutenant 
Thomas Slater, to be captain of a company, vice 
James Blathwayte, ; 

Ditto. Lieutenant Henry Williams, to be 
captain-lieutenant, vice Thomas Slater. 

15th Regiment of Foot, Captain Chriſtopher 
M achell, to be Major, vice Henry Bruen. 

D.tto. Lieutenant M. H. Dickens, of the 
10th Dragoons, to be captain of a company, vice 
Chriſtopher Machell. 

35th Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Shee, of the goth regiment, to be Lieute- 
nant- Colonel, vice James Cockburne. 

coth Regiment of Foot. Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Edmeſton, of the late 575th regiment, 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice John Shee. 


War-Office, June 21, 1783. 

7th Regiment of Dragoons. Lieutenant 
Michael Barne, to be captain of a troop, vice 
Fewtter Johnſton. 

1ſt Regiment of Foot, 2d Battalion. Lieute- 
nant Donald Campbell to be captain of a com- 
pany, vice Sir John Miller, Bart, 

2d Regiment of Foot. Mijor William Gray, 
to be Major, vice the Honourable Thomas Fane, 

65th Regiment of Foot. Captain Thomas 
Barrett, from half-pay in the late 99th regiment, 
to be captain of a company, vice William Spaight. 

goth Regiment of Foot. Captain the Ho- 
nourable Vere Poulett, of the 29th regiment, to 
ve Major, vice Benjamin Charnock Payne. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev, Mr. William Moodie, tothe church 
and pariſh of Kirkcaldie, and county of Fife, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Mr. William 
Spears. | 

The Rev. Chriſtopher Wilſon, D. D. one of 
the canons-refidentiary of St. Paul's, to the bj- 
ſhoprick of Briſtol, vice Dr, Lewis Bagot, late 
biſhop thereof. . - 

The Rev, Cyril Jackſon, D. D. to the place 
and dignity of dean of the cathedral church of 
Chriſt, in the univerſity of Oxford, void by the 
tranſlation of the Right Rev. Father in God, 
Lewis, late biſhop of Briſtol, to the ſee of Nor- 
wich. 

The Rev. Edward Smallwell, D. D. to the 
biſhoprick of St. David's, v9id by the e 
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of the Right Rev. Father in God, John, late 
biſhop thereof, to the ſee of Bangor. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Urquhart, to the 
church and pariſh of Roſskean, in the preſby- 
tery of Tain and county of Roſs, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Mr. John Calder, 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Conſtable, to the 
united pariſhes of Liff, Benvey, Invergourie, 
and Loggie, in the preſbytery of Dundee and 
county ot Forfar, vacant by the reſignation of 
the Rev. Mr. John Playfair. 

The Rev. Mr. James Lapſey, to the church 
ef Campley, in the pre ſbytery of Glaſgow, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. Mr. William Bell. 

The Rev. Thomas Shafto, M. A. to be a 
church canon of the cathedral of Chriſt, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, void by the promotion of 
the Rev. Dr. Cyril Jackſon to the deanry of 
the ſaid cathedral church. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Warren, to the bi- 
ſhoprick of Bangor, in the room of Dr. Moore, 
tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury, 

Chriſtopher, biſhop-ele& of Briſtol, to the 
canenry of Holywell, otherwiſe Finſbury, the 
rehdentiaryſhip in the ſaid cathedral, and alſo 
the rectory X the pariſh church of Barnes in 
Surrey. | 

A patent of aſſiſtance, &c. to the Biſhop of 
Norwich; and alſo a diſpenſation to the Rev. 

ohn Mitchell, of the rectoy of Grandon, 
Varwickſhire, together with the vicarage of Al- 
Frey, otherwiſe Auſtrey, in the ſame county. 

The Rev. Normand Fotheringham, M. A. to 
the rectory of Elm, in the Ile of Ely, with the 
chapel of Enneth, in the county of Norfolk and 
dioceſe of Ely. 

The Rev. Charles John Gough, B. A. to the 
vicarage of Newchurch, in the Iſle of Wight, 
with the rectory of Bradley, in the county of 
Southampton and dioceſe of Wincheſter. 


| BANKRUPTS. 


Jani Robins, of Riſely, Bedfordſhire, grocer. 
ichard Baynham Roſs, of Liphook, Hants, 
iunbolder. 
Thomas Porteen Harris, late of Butcher Row, 
Eaſt Smithfield, Middleſcx, oilman. 
— Martin, of Saliſbury, grocer. 
enry Ecken Greenſtreet, of Southampton, 
drandy-merchant. 
hn Latty, of Bath, ironmonger. | 
ohn Godfrey, of Caſtle Street, Bethnal 
Green, Middleſex, baker. 
George Sant, and James Sant, of the Adelphi 
Wharf, Middleſex, coal-merchants. 
Thomas Watſon, of Doncaſter, Yorkſhire, 
| innholder. - 
William Thomas, of Dean Street, Soho, 
Midgleſex, taylor. 
ames Weſt, of Duke Street, St, James's, 
Middleſex, merchant. 
William Davgliſh, of St. John's Strect, d 
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Thomas Miller, late of Mortlake, Surrey, 
fruiterer, *% 

Alexander Robertſon, late of the Strand, 
carpenter. | *» 

Job Triſtram, of Marybone, grocer. 

Thomas Fielder, of the Neckinger, Surrey, 
callico-printer. 

George Morris, of Birmingham, toy- maker. 

George Carpenter, ot Kidderminſter, Wor- 
ceſterſhire, carpet-manufaQturer, - 

Thomas Iliffe the elder, of Birmingham, toy- 
maker, 

William Earle, of the Pariſh of All Saints, 
Derby, mercer. 

William Tunnicliff, 
Shropſhire, carrier. 

William Wood, late of Wilſell, Yorkſhire, 
maltſter. 

William Thorley, of Kingſton upon Hull, 
wine- cooper. 

William Weſt, of Great Newport Street, 
Middleſex, grocer. 

Charles Wakeman and Thomas Gillam, of 
Briſtol, linen-drapers. 

Charles Dicas, of Cheſter, tallow-chandler. 

Thomas Lucas, of Biſhop's Caſtle, Shropſhire, 
curriers 

Henry Parry, late of Cleneney, Carnarvon» 
ſhire, dealer and chapmen. 


late of Shrewſbury, 


Richard Purnell, of Abergavenny, Mon- 


mouthſhire, cordwainer, 
ohn Wellen, of Bermondſey, Surrey, mariner. 
ames Roſſiter, of Oxford Street, Middleſex, 
livery-ſtable keeper. 
Thomas Carter, of Queen Ann Street Eaſt, 
Middleſex, coal-merchant. 
John Abbot, of Mellor, Lancaſhire, ſhop- 
keeper. 
Richard Hall, of the city of Glouceſter, inn- 
keeper. , : 
Thomas Elliot the Elder, of Fremington, 
Yorkſhire, dealer and chapman. 
Samuel Thomas, late of Fullwood's Rents, 
Holborn, Middleſex, victualler. 2 
Abraham Samuel, of Sunderland, in the coun- 
ty Durham, jeweller. | 
Willoughby Marſden, of Cheapſide, London, 
hoſier. 
Richard Wright, of Eaſt Fardon, Northamp- 
tonſhire, dealer and chapman. 
Richard Parton, late of Knockin, Shropſhire, 


dealer in horſes, 


John Rowley and Jonas Rowley, of Cordicut, 
Hertfordſhire, millers and copartners. 

* Geed, of Walworth, Surrey, mariner. 

amuel Rabone, late of the city of Exeter, 

merchant, partner with William Rabone ano 
Lewis. Benjamin Crinſoz, late of Joiners Hl 
Buildings, London, merchants. 

George Broadhead and Willoughby Marſden, 
late of Cheapfide, London, hoherss 
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